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Saa , or DE SA (EmaNuel), a learned Portuguese Jesuit, 
was born in 1530, at Conde, in the province of Douro, and 
entered the society in 1545. After the usual course of 
studies, he taught at Coimbra, Rome, and other places, 
and was considered as an excellent preacher and interpre¬ 
ter of the scriptures, on which last account he was em¬ 
ployed, b}' pope Pius V. on a new edition of the Bible. He 
died at Arena, in the Milanese, Dec. 30, 1596, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. His chief works are: “Scho¬ 
lia in quatuor Evangelia,” Antwerp and Cologn, 1596, 4to; 
and “ Notationes in totam sacram Scripturam,” &c. Ant¬ 
werp, 1598, 4to ; reprinted, with other scholia, or notes, 
by Mariana and Tirini. Dupin says, that of all the Cont- 
mentaries upon the scriptures there is nothing more con¬ 
cise and useful than the notes of our author, whose sole 
object, he adds, is to give the literal sense in a few word.s 
and in an intelligible manner. De Sa was the author of 
another work, which, although a very small volume, is 
said to have employed him for forty years: it is entitled 
“ Aphorism! Confessariofum,” printed first at Venice,! 595, 
12mo, and afterwards frequently reprinted in various 
places. Dupin calls it a moral work; it seems rather a set 
of rules for confessors in cases of conscience; and Lavocat 
tells us it contains some dangerous positions respecting 
both morals and the authority of kings. It underwent so 
many corrections and emendations before the pope would 
license it, that it did not appear until the year before the 
author died. The French translations of it have many 
castrations. ‘ 
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SAADI. See SADI. 

SAADIAS-GAON, or Saadias the Kxcellent, a learned 
rabbi, tbeehief of the academy of the Jews, was born at 
Pithom in Egypt, about tlie year 892. In the year 927, 
he was ipvited hy David Beo-Cbair, the prince of the cap¬ 
tivity, to preside over the academy at Sora, near Babylon, 
where one of his first objects was to explode the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, which was very prevalent, 
even among the Jews. But having refused to subscribe 
to'a new regulation, which appeared to him to be repug¬ 
nant to the Jewish laws, a breach arose between David 
and Saadias, whiclr after some years was made up, and 
Saadias was restored to his professorship, in which he con¬ 
tinued with great reputation till his death, in the year 9^1.2. 
His principal works are, “ Sepher Haemunah,” or u trea¬ 
tise concerning the Jewish articles of faith, in t,en chap¬ 
ters ; but we have only a translation of it from the original 
Arabic into Hebrew, which was printed at Constantinople 
jn 1647, and often reprinted. “ A Commentary pn the 
.Book Je/ira,'’ printed, with other Commentaries on that 
book, at Mantua, in 1692; ‘‘An Arabic translation of the 
whole Old Testament,” of which the Pentateuch is inserted 
in Jay’s and Walton’s PolygloUs, accompanied with the 
;l,atin version of Gabriel Sionita; “ A Commentary on the 
J^ong of Songs,” in Hebrew, printed at Prague in 1609, 
,4to; A Copimentary on Daniel,” likewise in Hebrew, 
inserted in the great rabbinical bibles of Venice and Basil; 
“ A Conpnantary on Job,” in Arabic, the MS. of which 
is in the Bodleian library at Oxford; and a commentary 
on illicit alliances, mentioned by Aben Efra.' 

SAAVEDRA. See CERVANTES. 

SAAVEDRA-FAXARDO (Diego de), a Spanish poli¬ 
tical and moral writer, was born May 6, 1584, at Algeaares, 
in the kingdom of Murcia, and studied at Salamanca, In 
l6QSt he went to JRome as secretary to the cardinal Gas- 
par de Borgia, who was appointed Spanish ambassador to 
the pope. Mid assisted in the conclaves of 1621 and 1623, 
held for the election of the popes Gregory XV. and Ur¬ 
ban VIII. For these services Saavedra was rewarded with 
a canoury in the church of St. Junes, although be had 
never taken priest’s orders. Some time after be was ap* 
jpoifkted agent fmm. jkhe court cd Spain at Rome, and hia 
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conduct in this office acquired him general esteem. In 
1636, he assisted at the electoral congress held there, 
in which Ferdinand III. was chosen king of the Romans. 
He afterwards was present at eight diets held in Swisser- 
land, and lastly at the general diet of the empire at Katis- 
bonne, wliere he appeared in quality of plenipotentiary of 
the circle and of the house of Burgundy. After heing 
employed in some other diplomatic affairs, he returned 
to Madrid in 1646, and was appointed master of ceremo¬ 
nies in the introduction of ambassadors; but he did not en- 
joy this honour long, as he died Aug. 24, 1648. In his 
public character he rendered the suite very iinpoitant ser¬ 
vices, and, as a writer, is rankiid among those who have 
contributed to polish and enrich the Spanish language. 
The Spanish critics, who place him among their classics, 
say he wrote Spanish as Tacitus wrote Latin. He has long 
been known, even in this country, by Ids “ Emblems,” 
which were published in 2 vols 8vo, in the early part of 
the last cemury. These politico-moral instructions for a 
Christian prince, were first printi d in 1640, Ho, under the 
title of “ Idea de un Principe Politico Chiistiano lepre- 
sentada en cien empre^ias,” and reprinted at Milan m 1642 ; 
they were afterwards translaied into Latin, and published 
under the title of ‘‘ Symboia Clnistiano-Politica,” and 
have often been reprinted in various sizes in France, Italy, 
and Holland. He wrote also “ Corona Gotica, Castellana, 
y Austriaca politicamente iliustrada,” 1646, 4to, wliich 
was to have consisted of three parts, but he lived to com¬ 
plete one only ; the rest was iiy Nunez de Castro; and 
“ Kespublica Literaria,” published in 1670, 8vo. Of this 
work an English translation was (lublished by I. E. in 1727. 
it is a kind of vision, giving a satirical account of the re¬ 
public of letters, not unlike the manner of Swift. The 
French have a translation of it, so late as 1770. * 

’ SABATIER (Peter), a learned French Benedictine, 
was born at Poictiers in 1682, and died at Hheims March 
24, 1742. He .spent twenty years of his life in preparing for 
the press a valuable edition of all the l.atin versions of the 
Scriptures, collected together, and udiied in one point of 
view. It consists of three volumes, h ho; but he lived 
only to print one volume; the others were completed by 
La Rue, also a Benedictine of St. Maur. The title u 
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Bibliorwt Sacrorum Latinas Versiones antiquce seu V«- 
tus It^lica, et peters quscumque in codicibus MSS. et 
antiquqrum libris reperiri potuerunt,” Rheims, 1743-“ 
1749.' 

SABATIER (Raphael - Bienvenu), a very eminent 
French surgeon, was born at Paris in October 1732, and 
after stud^'ing there, acquired the first rank in his pro¬ 
fession, and in every situation which he filled, bis know- 
.ledge, skill, and success, were equally conspicuous. He 
became certsor-royal of the academy of sciences, profes¬ 
sor and demonstrator of the surgical schools, secretary of 
correspondence, surgeon-major of the hospital of invalids, 
and a member of the institute. His education bad been 
more liberal and comprehensive than usual. He not only 
was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, but was well 
acquainted with the English, Italian, and German lan¬ 
guages- Besides his public courses of lectures on ana¬ 
tomy and surgery, he instructed many private pupils, not 
■only of his own country, but those of foreign nations who 
were attracted to Paris by his fame as a teacher, and were 
delighted with his unaffected politeness and candour. In 
' lii$ latter days Bonaparte appointed him one of his con¬ 
sulting surgeons, and he was one of the Rrst on whom he 
bestowed the cross of the legion of honour. Sabatier died 
fit Paris July 21, 1311. He retained his faculties to the 
last, but we are told became ashamed of his bodily weak¬ 
ness. “ Hide me,” be said to his wife and son, “ from 
the world, that you may be the only witnesses of this de¬ 
cay to which I must submit.” A little before his. death be 
said to his son, “Contemplate the state into which I am 
fallen, and learn to die.” His humane attention to his 
patients was a distinguished feature in his character. During 
any, painful '’operation he used to say, “ Weep! weep ! 
the-more you express a sense of your sufferings, the more 
fmxious I shall be to shorten them.” 

. His works are, 1. “Theses anatomico-cbirurgica:,” 1748, 
4tO. 2. “ De variis cataractam extrahendi modis,” 1759, 
4,to.. 5, An edition of Verdier’s “ Abreg6 d’Anatomie,” 
Vrith additions, 1768, 2 vols. l2mo. 4. An edition of La 
Matte’s “ Traitd complet de Chirurgie,” which was foU 
lowed by his own, 5. “ 'Traitd complet d’Anatoroie,” 1775, 
Qf Utis a third edition, with many improvements, appe.ai;e<| 
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in 1791, 3 vols. 8vd. 6. “ De k Medidhie erpisciirfitre,” 
1796, 3 vols. 8vo. 7. “ De la Medicine operatoire,'oii 
Des Operations de Chirurgie qoi se pratiqueht le p^os 
quemment,” 1796, 3 vols. 8vo. Besides these he cpotii* 
buted many essays to the medical journals.* 

SABBATHIER (Francis), a learned French,writ»r, 
born at Condom, Oct.'3l, 1735, and after making gr^at 
proficiency in his studies among the fathers of the' oratory 
in that city, went to Orleans, where he was employed ks 
a private tutor. In 1762,'he was invited to the college of 
Cbalons-sur-Marne, where he taught the third and fourth 
classes for sixteen years, which gave him a title to the peh« 
sion of an emeritus. His literary reputation took its rise 
principally from bis essay on the temporal power of the 
popes, which gained the prize of the academy of Prussia. 
He was then about twenty-eight years old ; but had before 
this adtiressed a curious paper on the limits of the empire 
of Charlemagne to the academy of Belles Lettres at Paris. 
He was the principal means of founding the academy of 
Chalons, procured a charter for it, and acted as secre> 
tary for thirty years. Such was his reputation that he had 
the honour to correspond with some of the royal perso* 
nages of Europe, and was in particular much esteemed by 
the kings of Prussia and Sweden ; nor was he less in fa¬ 
vour with ChoiseuI, the French minister, who encouraged 
his taste for study. It does not appear, however, that bis 
riches increased with bis reputation, and this occasioned 
his projecting a paper-manufactory in Holland, which ended 
like some of the schemes of ingenious men ; Sabbathier 
was ruined, and his successors made a fortune He died 
in a village near Chalon, March 11, 1807, in his seventy- 
second year. 

He published, 1. “ Essai historique-critique sur I’ori- 
gine de la puissance temporelle des Papes,” Chalons, 1764, 
12mo, reprinted the following year. 2. “Le Mftnueldes 
Enfans,” ibid. 1769, 12 mo, a collection'of'maxims from 
Plutarch’s lives. 3. “ Recueil de''Dissertations sur divers 
sujets de I’histoire de France,” ibid. I778j 12mo. 4. **Lta 
Moeurs, coutumes et usages des anciens peuples, pour 
servir a I’education de larjeunesse,” ibid. 1770, 3 vols. 
12mo. Of this entertaining work, a translation was pub¬ 
lished in 1775, 2 vbls. 8vo, by the late Rev. PerciviR 
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Stockditle. 5. “ Dictionnaire pour I’intellipencedet au¬ 
teurs classiques Grecs et Latins, taut sacr^s que profanes, 
contenant la geographic, I’histoire, la fable, et les anti- 
quhds,” ibiti. 1766—1790, 36 vols. 8vo, and 2 volumes of 
plates. Voluminous as this work is, the troubles which 
followed the revolution obliged the author to leave it in¬ 
complete; but the manuscript of the concluding volumes 
is said to be in a state for publication. It is an elaborate 
collection, very useful for consultation, but not always 
correct, and contains many articles which increase the 
bulk rather than the value. A judicious selection, it is 
thought, would supersede any publication of the kind in 
Eraiice.' 

SABBATINI (Andrea), known likewise by the name 
of .\ndrea da .Salerno, is tlie firNt artist that deserves no¬ 
tice, of the Neapolitan school. He is sui)posed to have 
been born about 1480. Enamoured of the style of Pietro 
Pcrugino, who had painted an Assumption of the Virgin 
in the dome of Naples, he set out for Perugia to become 
bis pupil; but hearing at an inn on the road some painters 
extol the works of Raphael in the Vatican, he altered his 
mind, went to Rome, and entered that master’s school. 
His stay there was short, for the death of his father obliged 
him to return home against his will in i513 ; he returned, 
however, a new man. It is said that he painted with Ra¬ 
phael at the Pace, and in the Vatican, and that he copied 
his pictures well; he certainly emulated his manner with 
success. Compared with his fellow-scholars, if he falls 
short of Julio, he soars above Raphael del Colic and the 
itfst of that sphere. He had correctness and selection of 
attitude and features, depth of shade, perhaps too much 
sharpness in the marking of the nniscles, a broad style of 
folding in his draperies, and a colour which even now 
maintains its freshness. Of his numerous works at Naples 
mentioned in the catalogue of his pictures, the altar- 
pieces at S. Maria dclle Grazie deserve perhaps prefe¬ 
rence; for his fr scoes there and elsewhere, extolled by 
the writers, as miracles of art, are now, the greater part, 
destroyed. He painted likewise at Salerno, Gaeta, and 
other places of the kingdom, for churches and private col¬ 
lections, where his Madonnas often rival those of Raphael. 
This distinguished artist died in 1545.* 
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S(ABBATINI (LoRfiNzo), called LofCnzin ^ Bdlogna, 
was one of the most genteel and most delicate pamterS of 
his age. He has been often mistaken for a scholar of ftaj- 
phael, from the tesemblalice of his Holy Families ii» style 
of design and colour to those of that master, diough the 
colour be always weaker. He likewise painted Madownds 
and angels in cabinet-nictnres, \vhicl> geem of F$rfti{gi- 
ano; nor are hfs altar-pieces different: the most cele¬ 
brated is that of S. Michele at S. Giacomo, engraved by 
Agostino Caracci, and recommended to his school as a mo¬ 
del of graceful elegance. He excelled in fresco ; Correct 
in design, copious in invention, equal to every subject, 
and yet, what surprises, rapid. Such were the talents that 
procured liim employ, not only in many patrician families 
of his own province, but a call to Rome under the pontifi¬ 
cate of Gregorio XIII. where, according to Baglroni, fee 
pleased much, especially in his naked figures, a branch he 
had not much cultivated at Bologna. The stories of St, 
Paul in the Capella Paolina, Faith triumphant over Infide¬ 
lity in the Sala regia, and various other subjects itv the 
galleries and loggic of the Vatican, are the works of Safe- 
batini, always done in competition with the best masters, 
and always with applause: hence among the great con¬ 
course of masters who at that time thronged for prece¬ 
dence in Rome, he was selected to superintend the dif¬ 
ferent departments of the Vatican ; in which ofiice he died 
in the vigour of life, 1577.' 

SABELLICUS, whose proper name was Marcos Anto¬ 
ni us Corcius, or vernacularly Marcantonio Coccio, an 
Italian historian and critic, was born in 1436, in the cam- 
pagna of Rome, on the confines of the ancient country of 
the Sabines, from which circumstance be took the name of 
Sabellicus. He was a scholar of Pomponius Letns’s, and 
in 1475, was appointed professor of eloquence at Udino, to 
which office he was likewise appointed at Venice, in 14^4. 
Some time after, when the plague obliged him to retire to 
Verona, he composed, within the space of fifteen months, 
his Latin history of Venice, in thirty-three books, which 
were published in 1487, entitled “ Rerum Venetiarum ab 
urbe condita,” folio, a most beautiful specimen of early 
printing, of which there was a copy on vellum, in the Pi- 
nelli library. The republic of Venice was so pleased with 
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this work as to decree the author a pension of 200 sequins; 
and Sabeliicus, out of gratitude, added four books to his 
history, which, however, remain in manuscript. Hepubf 
lished also “ A Description of Venice,” in three books; a 
** Dialogue on the Venetian Magistratesand two poems 
in honour of the republic. The most considerable of his 
other works is his rhapsody of histories : “ Rbapsodiae His- 
toriarum Enneades,”" in ten Enneads, each containing nine 
books, and comprizing a general history from the crea¬ 
tion to the year 1503. The first edition published at Ve¬ 
nice in 1498, folio, contained only seven Enneads; but the 
second, in J S04, had the addition of three more, bringing 
■ihe history down to the above date. Although there is 
little, either in matter or manner, to recommend this work, 
or many others of its kind, to a modern reader, it brought 
the author both reward and reputation. His other works 
are discourses, moral, philosophical, and historical, with 
mstny Latin poems; the whole printed in four volumes, 
folio, at Basil in 1560. There is a scarce edition of his 
Epistolm familiares, necnon Orationes et Poemata,” Ve¬ 
nice, 1502, folio. Sabellicus likewise wrote commenta¬ 
ries on Pliny the naturalist, Valerius Maximus, Livy, Ho¬ 
race, Justin, Floras, and some other classics, which are 
to be found in Gruter’s “Thesaurus.” He died at Venice 
in 1506. Whatever reputation he might gain by his history 
of Venice, he allows himself that he too often made use of 
authors on whom not much reliance was to be placed ; and 
it is certain that he did not at ail consult, or seem to know 
the existence of, the annals of the doge Andrew Dandolo, 
which furnish the most authentic, as well as ancient, ac¬ 
count of the early times of the republic. ’ 

SABELLIUS, a Lybian, known in ecclesiastical history 
as the head of the sect called Sabellians, lived in the third 
century, and was born at Ptolemais, and was a disciple of 
Noetus. He reduced the three persons in the Trinity to 
three states, or relations, or rather reduced the whole 
Trinity to the one person of the Father; making the 
Word and Holy Spirit to be the only emanations or 
functions thereof. Epiphanius tells us, that the God af 
the Sabellians, whom they called the Father, resembled 
the Sod, and was a mere subtraction, whereof the Son was 
the illuminative virtue or quality, and the Holy Ghost the 
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warming virtue. This sect had many followers in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Rome ; but their doctrines are so obscurely ex¬ 
pressed, as to create doubts as to what they really were. 
It is certain, however, that they were condemned by the 
Trinitarians, and therefore Lardner, and his follower^ seem 
pleased to add Sabellius to the scanty list of Uoitarians of 
the early ages.' 

SABINUS (George), whose family name was Schalter, 
one of the best Latin poets of his time, was born in the 
electorate of Brandenburg in 1508; and, at fifteen, sent 
to Wittemberg, where he was privately instructed by 
Melanctbon, in whose house he lived. He had a great 
ambition to excel; and an enthusiastic regard for what was 
excellent, especially in Latin poetry; and although the 
specimens be studied made him somewhat diffident of his 
powers, he ventured to submit to the public, in his twen¬ 
ty-second year, a poem, entitled “ Res Gest® C®saruiu 
Germanorum,” which spread bis reputation all over Ger¬ 
many, and made all the princes, who had any regard for 
polite literature, his friends and patrons. Afterwards be 
travelled into Italy, where he contracted an acquaintance 
with Bembus and other learned men; and, on his return 
visited Erasmus at Friburg, when that great man was in 
the last stage of life. In 1536, he married Melancthon’s 
eldest daughter, at Wittemberg, to whom he was engaged 
before his journey into Italy. She was only fourteen, but 
very handsome, and understood Latin well; and Sabitius 
always lived happily with her: but he had several alterca¬ 
tions with Melancthon, because he wanted to raise himself 
to civil employments; and did not relish the humility of 
Melancthon, who confined himself to literary pursuits, and 
would be at no trouble to advance his children. This mis¬ 
understanding occasioned Sabinus to remove into Prussia 
in 1543, with his wife, who afterwards died at Konigsberg 
in 1547. He settled, for some little time, at Franefort 
upon the Oder, and was made professor of the belles lettres 
by the appointment of the elector of Brandenburg; and 
was afterwards promoted to be rector of the new univer¬ 
sity of Konigsberg, which was opened in 1544, His elo¬ 
quence and learning brought him to the knowledge of 
Charles V. who ennobled him, and he was also employed 
on some embassies, particularly by the elector of Bran- 

> Lsrdner’s Worlu.—MortMinii 
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denburg into Italy, where be seems to l>ave contracted 
an illness, of which he died in 1560, the same year in 
which Meianctbon died His Latin poems were published 
at Leipstc in 1558 and 1597, the latter with additions and 
letters. He pnblished some other works, less known, 
which are enuorerated by Niceron.‘ 

SACCHETTI (Francis), an Italian poet, but better 
known as a writer of novels, was boro at Florence about 
1335, of an ancient family, some branches of which had 
held employments of great trust and dignity in the repub¬ 
lic. While young he composed some amatory verses, in 
imitation of Petrarch, but with a turn of thought and 
style peculiar to himself, and he was frequently employed 
in drawing up poetical inscriptions for public monumeuts, 
&c. in which sentiments of morality and a love of liberty 
were expected to be introduced. Some of these are still 
extant, but are perhaps more to be praised for the subject 
than the style. Sacchetti, when more advanced in life, 
filled several offices of the magistracy both at Florence and 
different parts of Tuscany, and formed an acquaintance 
with the most eminent men of his time, by whom he was 
highly respected. He suffered much, however, during 
the civil contests of his country. lie is supposed to have 
died about the beginning of the fifteenth century. Very 
little of bis poetry has been publislied. He is principally 
known by his Novels,” an- excellent edition of which 
was published at Florence in 1724, 2 vols. 8vo, by Bottari, 
who has prefixed an account of his life. These tales are 
in the manner of Boccaccio, but shorter, more lively, and 
in genera! more decent. “ 

SACCHI (Andrea), an illustrious Italian painter, the 
son of a painter, was horn at Rome in 1601, or as some 
writers say, in 1594. He learned the principles of his art 
nnder Jiis father, but became afterwards the disciple of 
Francesco Albano, and made such advances, that, under 
twelve years of age, he carried the prize, in the academy 
of St. Luke, from all his much older competitors. With 
this badge of honour, they gave him the nickname of An- 
dreuceio, to denote the diminutive figure he then made, 
being a boy ; and which he long retained. His application 
to the works of Polidoro da Caravaggio and Raphael, and 
the antique marbles, together with his studies under Albano, 

* Nireron, vol. XXVI.<-wsM«1chior Atlain.«-wSaxU Onomast. 
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and his copying tifter Correggio, and others, the best 
Lombard masters, were the sereral steps by which he 
raised himself to extraordinary perfection in historical cOtD> 
position. The three first gave him his- eorrecuress and 
elegance of design; and the last made him the best 
colourist of all the Roman school. His works are not very 
numerous, owing to the infirmities which attended bis latter 
years; and especially the gout, which occasioned frequent 
and long interruptions to Ins labours. He was likewise 
slow and fastidious, and wished to rest his fame more upon 
the quality than quantity of his performances. His first 
patrons were the cardinals Antonio Barberini and del 
Morte, the protector of the academy of painting. He be¬ 
came afterwards a great favourite of Urban Vilf. and drew 
an admirable portrait of liim. Several of the public edi¬ 
fices at Home are embellished with bis works, some of 
which have been ranhed among the most admired produc¬ 
tions of art in that capital. Such are bis celebrated picture 
of the Death of .Sf. Anne, in tlie church of S. Carlo i Ca- 
tinari; the Angel appearing to St. Joseph, the principal 
altar-piece in S. Giuseppe a Capo le Case; and bis St. 
Andrea, in the Quirinal. But bis most distinguished per¬ 
formance is his famous picture of S.,Romualdo, formerly In 
the church dedicated to that saint, now in the gallery of 
the Louvre. This admirable production was considered 
one of the four finest pictures at Rome, where Sacchi died 
in 1668.' 

SACCHINI (Anthony-Maria-Gaspar), a very distin¬ 
guished mnsiciati in the last century, was born at Naples 
May 11 , 1785, according to one account, but Dr. Biirney 
says 1727. He was educated in the conservatorio of St. 
Onofrio, under Durante, and made rapid progress in the 
science, attaching himself principally to the violin, on 
which- he became a most accomplished performer. He 
afterwards resided at Rome eight years; and at Venice, 
where he remained four years, he was appointed master 
of the conservatorio of tlie Ospidaletto. It was here where 
he first composed for the church, but always kept bis sa¬ 
cred and secular style of composition separate and distinct. 
His ecclesiastical compositions are not only learned, solemn, 
and abounding with fine effects, but clothed in the richest 
and most pure harmony. 


> Ar^cayiUe, vol. 1.—Pilkiogtop. 
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His reputation increasing, he visited, by invitauon, some 
of the courts of Germany, and among others those of 
Brunswkir and Wittemberg, where he succeeded the ce- 
Jebtated Jotneili; and after having composed for all the 
great theatres in Italy and Germany with increasing suc- 
ce69j he came to England in 1772, and here supported the 
high reputation hie had acquired on the continent. His 
operas of the “ Cid” and “ Tamerlano” were equal, says 
Dr. Burney, if not superior, to any musical dramas we 
have heard in any part of Europe. He remained, however, 
too long in England for his fame and fortune. The first 
w*as injured by cabals, and by what ought to have increased 
it, the number of his works j and the second by inactivity 
and want of economy. 

He refused several engagements which were offered him 
from Russia, Portugal, and even France, but this last he 
at length accepted, in hopes of an establishment for life. 
Accordingly he went thither in 1731, but it is manifest in 
the operas that he composed for Paris, that he worked for 
singers of mean abilities; which, besides the airs being 
set to French words, prevented their circulation in the rest 
of Europe, which his other vocal productions in his own 
language had constantly done. At Paris, however, he was 
almost adored, but returned the following year to London, 
where he only augmented his debts and embarrassments; 
so that, in 1784, he took a final leave of this country, and 
settled at Paris, where he not only obtained a pension 
from the queen of France, but the theatrical pension, in 
consequence of three successful pieces. This graceful, 
elegant, and judicious composer died, at Paris, October 8, 
1786. 

All Sacchini’s operas are replele with elegant airs beau¬ 
tiful accompanied recitatives, and orchestral effects, with¬ 
out the least appearance of labour or study. It was seem¬ 
ingly by small means that he produced the greatest 
effects. He interested the audience more by a happy, 
graceful, and touching melody, than by a laboured and 
extraneous niodulation. His accompaniments always bril¬ 
liant and ingenious, without being loaded and confused, 
assist the expression of the vocal part, and are often pic¬ 
turesque. Each of the dramas he composed in this country 
was so entire, so masterly, yet so new and natural, that 
there was nothing left for criticism to censure, though in- 
Qumerable beauties to point out and admire. He bad a 
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taste so exquisite, and so totally free from pedantry, that 
he wa» frequently new without effort; never thinking of 
himself or his fame for any particular' excellence, but 
totally occupied with the ideas of the poet, and the pro¬ 
priety, consistency, and effect of the whole draipa. His 
accompaniments, though always rich and ingenious, never 
call off attention from the voice, but by a constant trans- 
parencyy the principal melody is rendered distinguishable 
through all the contrivance of imitative and picturesque 
design in the instruments. 

Sacchini’s private character was that of a generous and 
benevolent man, somewhat too imprudent in the indul¬ 
gence of charitable feelings, but a steady friend, an af¬ 
fectionate relation, and a kind master.' 

SACCHINI (FiiANCis), a celebrated Jesuit, was born in 
1570, in the diocese of Perugia. He was professor of 
rhetoric at Rome during several years, and secretary to 
his general, Vitelleschi, seven years. He died December 
26, 1625, aged 55. His principal works are, “ A Conti¬ 
nuation of the History of the Jesuits’ Society,” begun by 
Orlandino. Of this Sacchini wrote the 2d, 3d, 4tb, and 
5tb parts or volumes, fol. 1620—1661. An addition to 
the fifth part was made by Jouvcncy, and the whole com¬ 
pleted by Julius Cordara. Perfect copies are very rarely 
to be met with. Sacchini was also the author of a small 
book judiciously written and much esteemed, entitled “De 
ratione Libros cum profectu legendi,” 12mo, at the end 
of which is a discourse, “ De vitanda Librorum moribus 
noxiorum lectione,” which father Sacchini delivered at 
Home in his rhetorical school in 1603.* 

SACHEVERELL (Henry), D. D. a man whose his¬ 
tory affords a very striking example of the folly of party 
spirit, was the son of Joshua Sachevereil of Marlborough, 
clerk, who died rector of !St. Peter’s church iu Marlbo¬ 
rough, leaving a numerous family iu very low circumstan¬ 
ces. By a letter to him from his uncle, in 1711, it ap¬ 
pears that he bad a brother named Thomas, and a sister 
Susantuth. Henry was put to school at Marlborough, at 
the charge of Mr. Edward Hearst, an apothecary, who, 
being his godfather, adopted him as bis son. Hearst’s 
widow put him afterwards to Magdalen-college, Oxford, 


* Buruey’s Hi<t. of Music.—aud in Rees’s Cydoptadia.—Piet. Hit*, 

• Mdrari.— Piet. Uist. 
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where he became demy in 1(?87, at the age of 15. Here 
he soon distinguished himself by a regular observation of 
the duties of the house, by his compositions, good man* 
ners, and genteel behaviour; qiialilications uhich recom¬ 
mended him to that society-, of which he became fellow, 
and, as public tutor, had the care of the education of most 
of the young gentlemen of quality and fortune that were 
admitted of the college. In this station he had the care of 
the .education of a great many persons eminent for their 
learning and abilities; and was contemporary and chamber- 
fellow with Addison, and one of his chief intimates till the 
time of his famous trial. Mr. Addison’s “ Account of the 
greatest English Poet.s,” dated April 4, 1694, in a fare¬ 
well-poem to the Muses on his intending to enter into 
holy orders, was inscribed “ to Mr. Henry Sachevercll,” 
his then dearest friend and colleague. Mncli has been said 
by SaclievereH’s enemies of his ingratitude to his relations, 
.and of his turbulent behaviour at Oxford; but these appear 
to have'been groundless calumnies, circulated only by the 
spirit of party. In his youngery ears he wrote some excellent 
Latin poems, besides several in the second and third vo¬ 
lumes of the “ Mu.sa: Anglicanac,” ascribed to his pupils; 
and tliere is a good one of some length in the second vo¬ 
lume, under bis own name (transcribed from the Oxford 
collection, on (jneeu Mary’s death, 1695). He took the 
degree of M. A. May 16, l'69G; B. I). Eeb. 4, 1707; D. D. 
July 1, 1708. His first preferment was Cannock, or Caiik, 
in the county of l^taB'ord. He was appointed preacher of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in 1705; and while in this sta¬ 
tion preached his famous sermons (at Derby, Aug. 14, 
1709; and at St. Paul’s, Nov. 9, in the same year); and 
in one of them was supposed to point at lord Godoipbin, 
under the name of Volpone. It ha.s been suggested, that 
to this circumstance, as much as to the doctrines contained 
in his sermons, he.was indebted for bis prosecution, and 
eventuaUy for his preferment. Being impeached by thq 
Hopse of Cotuiuons, his trial began Feb. 27, 1709-10; 
and continued until the 23d of March : when he was sen¬ 
tenced to a suspension from preaching for three years, and 
his two sermons ordered to be burnt. This prosecution, 
however, overthrew the ministry, and laid the foundation 
of his fortune. To sir Simon Harcourt, who was counsel 
lor him, he presented a silver bason gilt, with an elegant 
inscription, written probably by his friend Dr. Auer- 
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bury *. Dr. Sacheverell, during his suspension, _ kind 
of triumphal progress through various pans of the kingdom; 
during which period he was collated to a living near 
Shrewsbury; and, in the same month that his suspension 
ended, had the valuable rectory ot St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
given him by the queen, April 13, 171?. At that time his 
reputation was so high, that he was enabled to sell the lirst 
sermon preached after his sentence expire‘1 (on I’ahn Sun¬ 
day) for the sum of 100/.; and upwards of 40,000 copies, 
it is said, were soon sold. We liiul by Swift’s Journal to 
Stella, Jan. 2‘J, 1711-12, that he had also interest enough 
with the ministry to provide very amply for one of his 
brothers; yet, as the dean had said before, .“Vug. 24, 1711, 
“ they bated and afl’ected to despise him.” A consider¬ 
able estate at Callow in Derbyshire was soon after left to 
him by his kinsman George .Sacheverell, esq. In 1716, 
he prelixed a dedication to “ Fifteen Discourses, occasion¬ 
ally delivered before the university of Oxford, by W. 
Adams, M. A. late student of Christ-church, and rector of 
Staunton upon VV'ye, in Oxfordshire.” After this publi¬ 
cation, we hear little of him, except by quarrels with his 
parishioners. He died June 5, 1724; and, by his will, 
bequeatlied to Bp. Atterbury, then in exile, who was sup- 
po.sed to have penned for him the defence be made before 
the House of Peers f, the sum of 500/. The duchess of 

* Viro honorati.4Mmo. + This speech, when oriifiually pub* 

i'uiversi Juiis ui'acuIh, lished, was thuii addressed, ** Vo the 

Kcclesiae Sc Regni presidio Sc Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Par* 

oroamento, iiament assembied: 

SiMONi Harcourt, Kqniii Aurato, May it please your Lordships, 

Magnse Britannia SigiiU Magtii li bath been my hard fortune to be 

Custpdi, miSiUaderstood, at a time when 1 «ii* 

•t Serenissimae Regime e Secrctioribus deavoured to c•xp^e^s myself with the 
coiisiiiis; utmost plainness ; even the defence I 

ub causam meam, coraw Supremo made at your Lordships' bar, in hopes 

Senntu, of clearing the imioceoce ofmyheaf^^ 

in Aula Weoimonasteriensi, hath been grievously misrepresented. 

netvosa cum facundia For which reason I hare hniiibly pre- 

Sc subacta legum scientia, suincd to plfer it in this luanuer to you/ 

bonignd & coii>.t:ititer defeaSHin ; LouLhips* peiu.-«ul. My l ords, the^f 

ob prUcani Ecciesune doctrinam, are the very words I spoke to your 

iuviolandam I>giim vim> Lord'<hi{ks. 1 hope Uicy ate no plain 

piam Subditoniin iidem, and express, as not to be capable of 

et s:u*ros:inf’t5i Legam jura, any miscohstructioii: and may I so 

contra nefanos Perdueliiuin impetus find mercy at Uie liands of God as they 

felicitcr vindicata ; are in ev^r-y respect entirelv agreeable 

Votiviim hoc Munu'rulum to my thoughts and principl *.^! lam, 

Oratiuidinis ergo my LoxU, your l.oidships' most ube- 

. f). D. T>. dieut and most dutifut servant, 

iiENRIC4;S SACIlEVBRElt, S. T. P. HtNKV iSav. ;U.VeREAt/* 

Aono l^ahuis Mdccx.** 
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Marlborough describes Sacbeverell as “an ignorant impu¬ 
dent incendiary; a man who was the scorh even of those 
who made use of him as a tool.” And Bp. Burnet says, 
“ He was a bold insolent man, with a very small measure 
of religion, virtue, learning, or good sense; but he ■ re- 
■olved to force himself into popularity and prefermertt, by 
the most petulant railings at dissenters and low-cbuieh 
men, in several sermons and libels, written without either 
chasteness of style or liveliness of expression. Wllatever 
bis character, it is evident that he owed every thing to ah 
injudicious prosecution, which defeated the purposes Of 
those who instituted it, and for many .years continued 
those prejudices in the public mind, which a wiser ad¬ 
ministration would have been anxious to dispel. * 
SACKVILLE (Thomas), lord Buckhurst and earl of 
Dorset, an eminent statesman and poet, was born atWithy- 
am in Sussex, in 1527. He was the son of sir Richard 
Sackville, who died in 1566, by Winifred Brydges (after¬ 
wards marchioness of Winchester), and grandson of John 
Sackville, esq. who died in 1557, by Anne Boleyne, sister 
of sir Thomas Boleyne, earl of Wiltshire; and great grand¬ 
son of Richard Sackville, esq. who died in 1524, by Isabel, 
daughter of John Digges, of Digges’s place in Barham, 
Kent, of a family which for many succeeding generations 
produced men of learning and genius. He was first of the 
university of Oxford, and, as it is supposed, of Hart-ball^ 
now Hertford-college ; but taking no degree there, he re¬ 
moved -to Cambridge, where he commenced master of art^, 
and afterwards was a student of the Inner Temple. At 
both universities he became celebrated both as a Latin and 
English poet, and carried the same taste and talents to the 
Temple, where he wrote his tragedy of “Gorboduc,” which 
was exhibited in the great hall by the students of that so- 
ciety, as part of a Christmas entertainment, and afterwards 
before queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, Jan. J8, 1S61. It 
was surreptitiously printed in 1563, under the title of 
“ The Tragedy of Gorfaoduc,” 4to; but a correct edition 
under the inspection of the authors (for he was assisted by 
Thomas Norton), appeared in 1571, entitled “TheTra- 
gedie of Ferrex and Porrex.” Another edition appeared 
in 1569, notwithstanding which, for many years it had so 


» Cent. Mag. toe Inde«.—Swift’* Work*.—Rapin’* Sumet’a Owa 

rimes.--Tatler, SpectUw, aitd Quanlian, wilb note*, edit. 1806.—&«. &«. 
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fcompieiely disappeared, Uiat Dryden and Ol4hen), in the 
reign of Charles II. do not appear to liave seen thogg^ 
they pretended to critiqise it; and even Wood, knew just 
as little of it, as is plain from his telling us that it was 
written in old English rhyme. Pope took a fancy to re¬ 
trieve this play froni obliviori, and Spence Wing employed 
to set it off with all possible advantage, it was, printed 
pompously in 1736, Svo, with a preface by, the editor. 
Spence, speaking of his lordship as a poet,, declares, thatt 
“ the dawn of our English poetry was in Chaucer’s time, 
but that it shone out in hint too bright all at once to.last 
long. The succeeding age was dark and overcast* There 
was indeed some glimmerings of genius ag.iin in Henry 
VIII’s timebut our poetry had nevfer what could be called 
a fair settled day-light till towards the end of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. It was between these two periods, that lord 
Buckhurst wrote; after the earl of Surrey, and before 
Spenser.” Warton’s opinion of this tragedy is not very 
favourable. He thinks it never was a favourite with our 
ancestors, and fell into oblivion on account of the naked¬ 
ness and uninteresting nature of the plot, the tedious 
length of the speeches, the want of discrimination of cha¬ 
racter, and almost a total absence of pathetic or critical 
situations. Yet he allows that the language of “ Gorbo- 
tluc” has great merit and perspicuity, and that it is en¬ 
tirely free from the tumid phraseology of a subsequent age 
of play-writing. 

Wckville is said by Warton to have been the inventor 
and principal Contributor to that celebrated collection of 
historical legends, entitled “ The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
first edited in 1559 by William Baldwin ; but sir Egerton 
Brydges thinks there is some reason to doubt this, as 
Sackville’s “ Induction,” and “ Legend of the duke of 
Buckingham,” did not appear appended to that work till 
the second edition in 1563. The reader, however, has 
now an opportunity of examining the evidence on this 
point in the very accurate and splendid edition of this work 
just published by Joseph Haslewood, esq. It is allowed 
that Sackville’s share exceeds in dignity and genius all the 
other contributions to the work. The “ Induction” con¬ 
tains some of the finest strains of English poetry, and some 
of the most magnificent personifications of abstract ideas in 
our language; exceeding Spenser in dignity, and not short 
of him in brilliance ; and the “ Complaint of Henry duke 

Voi*. XXVII. C 
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of Buckingham” is written, says Warton, with a force and 
even elegance of expression, a copiousness of phraseology, 
and an exactness of versification, not to be found in any 
other part of the collection. 

Having by these productions established the reputation 
of being the best poet in his time, he laid down his pen, 
and assumed the character of the statesman, in which he 
also became very eminent. He found leisure, however, 
to make the tour of France and Italy; and was on some 
account or other in prison .at Rome, when the news arrived 
of his father sir Richard Sackville’s death in 1566. Upon 
this, he obtained his release, returned home, entered into 
tlie possession of a vast inheritance, and soon after was 
promoted to the peerage by the title of lord Buckhurst. 
He enjoyed this accession of honour and fortune too libe¬ 
rally for a while, but soon saw his error. Some .attribute 
his being reclaimed to the queen, but others say, that the 
indignity of being kept in waiting by an alderman, of 
whom he had occasion to borrow money, made so deep an 
impression on him, that he resolved from that moment to 
be an oeconomist. By the queen he was received into 
particular favour, and .employed in many very important 
affairs. In J5.S7 he was sent ambassador to the United 
Provinces, upon their complaints against the carl of Lei¬ 
cester j and, though he discharged that nice and hazardous 
trust with great integrity, j'et the favourite prevailed with 
his mistress to call him home, and confine him to his house 
for nine or ten months; which command lord Buckhurst is 
said to have submitted to so obsequiously, than in all the 
time he never would endure, openly or secretly, by day 
or by night, to sec either wife or child. His enemy, how¬ 
ever, dying, her majesty’s favour returned to him more 
strongly than ever. He w.'is made knight of the garter in 
1590; and chancellor of Oxford in 1591, by the queen’s 
special interposition. In 1589 he was joined with the trea¬ 
surer Burleigh in negotiating a peace with S|)ain; and, 
upon the death of Burleigh the same year, succeeded him 
in his office; by virtue of which he became in a manner 
prime minister, and as such exerted himself vigorously for 
the ))ublic good and her majesty’s safety. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, the administration of the 
kingdom devolving on him with other counsellors, they 
unanimously proclaimed king James; and that king re¬ 
newed his patent of lord high-treasurer for life, before his 
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M'lival in England, and even before bis lordsliip waited on 
bis majesty. In March 1604 he was created earl of Dorset. 
He was one of those whom his majesty consulted and con¬ 
fided in upon all occasions; and he hved in the highest 
esteem and reputation, without any extraordinary decay 
of health, till 1007. "I'hen he was seized at his house at 
Horsley, in Surrey, with a disorder, which reduced him 
so, that his life was despaired of. At this crisis, the king 
sent him a gold ring euamelled black, set with twenty dta- 
nionds; and this message, that “his majesty wished him 
a speeily and perlect recovery, vvitlr all ii..ppy and good 
success, and t.iat he might live as long as tlie diamonds of 
tliat ring did endure, and in token thereof required him to 
wear it, and keep it for his sake.” He recovered this ill¬ 
ness to all appearance; hut soon after, as he .was attend- 
itig at the ctiuncil-lahle, he dropped down, and immedi¬ 
ately expired. 'This sudden deatli, which happened April 
U', 1608, was occasioned ! y a particuhir kind of dropsy on 
the braiti. He was i;itorred with gre.it solemnity in West- 
miiistcr-ahhey; his funeral sermon being preaclied by bis 
cliaplain Dr. Abbot, aiierwards abp. of Canterbury. Sir 
Robert Nauntou writes of him in the following terms: 
“ They much commend his e/ocuti(m, hut more the ex¬ 
cellency of liis pen. He tvas a scholar, and a person of 
quit.k dispatcli; facidties that yet run in the blood : and 
they say of liim, that his secretaries did little for him by 
way of inditement, wherein they could seldom please him, 
lie was so facete and choice iu his phrase and style.— I find 
not that ho was any wajs inured iu the factious of the 
court, wliicli were all liis lime strong, and in every man’s 
note; the Ho.vaixls and the Cecils otr the one part, my 
lord of Kssox, &c. on the other part: for he held the statif 
of the treasury fast in his hand, which once iu a year made 
tlieiii all beholden to him. And the truth is, as he was a 
wise man and a stout, lie had no reason to be a partaker; 
for he stood sure iu blood and grace, and was wholly in- 
tcutive to the queen’s services : and such were his abilities, 
tiiat she received assiduous proofs ol his sufficiency; and it 
has been thought, that she might have more cunning in¬ 
struments, but none of a more strong judgment and con¬ 
fidence in his ways, which are symptoms of inaguaniniity 
and fidelity.” Lord Orford says, that “ few first ministers 
have left so fair a character, and that his family disdained 
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the office of an apology for it, against some little cavils, 
which—spreta exolescunt; si irascare, agnifa videntur.” 

Several of his letters are printed in the Cabala; besides 
which there is a Latin letter of his to Dr. Bartholomew 
Clerke, prefixed to that author’s Latin translation from the 
Italian of Castiglione’s “ Courtier,” entitled, “ De Curiali 
sive Aulico,” first printed at London about 1571. Tliis 
he wrote while envoy at Paris. Indeed his early taste and 
learning never forsook him, but appeared in the exercise 
of his more formal political functions. He was, says War- 
ton, frequently disgusted at the pedantry and official bar¬ 
barity of style, in which the public letters and instruments 
were usually framed. Even in the decisions and pleadings 
of the Star-chamber court, he practised and encouraged 
an unaccustomed style of eloquent and graceful oratory.' 

SACKVILLE (Chari.es), sixth earl of Dorset and Mid¬ 
dlesex, a celebrated wit and poet, was descended in a 
direct line from Thomas lord Buckhurst, and born Jan. 24, 
1C37. He had his education under a private tutor; after 
which, making the tour of Italy, he returned to England a 
little before the Restoration. He was chosen in the first 
parliament that was called after that event for East Grin- 
stead in Sussex, made a great figure as a speaker, and was 
caressed by Charles II.; but, having as yet no turn to 
business, declined ail public employment. He was, in 
truth, like Villiers, Rochester, Sedley, &c. one of the wits 
or libertines of Charles’s court; and thought of nothing so 
much as feats of gallantry, which sometimes carried him to 
inexcusable excesses*. He .vent a volunteer in the first 
Dutch war in 1C65; and, the night before the engage¬ 
ment, composed the celebrated song “ I'o all you Ladies 

* “One of those frolicks has, by crowd attemptod to force the doni', .and, 
the industry of Wood, come down to beioj' repulsed, drove in the |)erf,'rin- 
poslcrily. Sackville, who was then ers with stones, and uioke the windows 
loritBiickhurst, with sir Charles Sed- of the house. For this misdentcanoiir 
ley and sir Thomas Oyle, got drunk at they were indicted, and Sedl. y was 
the Cock in Bow-street by Covent-gar- fined tive hundred pound.*: what was 
den, and, going into the balcony, ex- the sentence of the others is not known, 
posed themselves to the populace in Sedley employed Killigrew and another 
very indecent postures. At last, as to procure a remission from the king j 
they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth but (mark the friendship of the disso- 
naked, and harangued the populace in lute!) they begged the fine for them- 
■uch profane language, that the pub- selves, and exacted it to tbe last groat.’’ 
lie indignation was awakened ; the Johnson’s Lives. 

< Collins’s Peerage, by sir E. Bridges.—Warton’s History of Poetry.—Biog. 
Brit.—Bibliographer, vol. 1.—Haslewuod’s edition of the Mirror for Magistrates, 
mii, 4to.—Park’s edit, of the Royal and Noble Authors. 
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now at land,” which is generally esteemed the happiest 
of his productions; but there is reason to think it was not 
originally composed, but only revised on this occasion. Soon 
after he was made a gentleman of the bed-chamber; and, 
on account of Itis distinguished politeness, sent by the 
king upon several short embassies of compliment into 
France. Upon the death of his uncle James Cranfield, earl 
of Middlesex, in 1674, that estate devolved on him; and 
he succeeded likewise to the title by creation in 1675. 
His father dying two years after, he succeeded him in his 
estate and honours. He utterly disliked, and openly dis¬ 
countenanced, the violent measures of James Il’s reign; 
and early engaged for the prince of Orange, by whom he 
was made lord chamberlain of the household, and taken 
into the privy-council. In 1692, he attended king Wil¬ 
liam to the congress at the Hague, and was near losing his 
life in the passage. Tliey went on board Jan. 10, in a very 
severe season; and, when they were a few leagues off 
Goree, having by bad weather been four days at sea, the 
king was so impatient to go on shore, that he took a boat; 
when, a thick fog arising soon after, they were so closely 
surrounded with ice, as not to be able either to make the 
.shore, or get back to the ship. In this condition they re¬ 
mained twenty-two hours, almost despairing of life; and 
the cold was so bjtter, that they could hardly speak or 
.stand at their landing; and lord Dorset contracted a lame¬ 
ness, which continued for some time. In 1698, his health 
insensibly declining, he retired from public affairs; only 
now and then appearing at the council-board. He died at 
liaih Jan. 19, 1705-6, after having married two wives; by 
the latter of whom he had a daughter, and an only son, 
I-ionel Cranfield Sackville, who was created a duke in 
1720, and died Oct. 9, 1765. 

Lord Dorset wrote several little poems, which, however, 
are nut numerous enough to make a volume of themselves, 
but are included in Johnson’s collection of the “ English 
Poets.” He was a great patron of poets and men of wit, 
who have not failed in their turn to transmit*bis with lustre 
to posterity. Prior, Dryden, Congreve, Addison, and many 
more, have all exerted themselves in their several panegy¬ 
rics upon this patron ; Prior more particularly, whose ex¬ 
quisitely-wrought character of him, in the dedication of 
his poems to his son, the first duke of Dorset, is to this 
day admired as a master-piece. He says, “ The brightness 
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of his parts, the solidity of his judgment, and the candour 
and generosity of his temper, distinguished him in an age 
of great politeness, and at a court ahounding with men of 
the finest sense and learning. The most eminent masters 
in their several ways appealed to his determination: Wal. 
ler thought it au honour to consult him in the softness and 
harmony of his verse; and Dr. Sprat, in the delicacy and 
turn of his prose: Dryden determines by him, under the 
character of Eugenius, as to the laws of dramatic poetry : 
Butler owed it to him, that the court tasted his * Hudibras 
Wycherley, that the town liked his ‘Plain Dealer; and 
the late duke of Buckingham deferred to publish his ‘Re¬ 
hearsal’ till he was sure, as he expressed it, that my lord 
Dorset would not rehearse upon him again. If we wanted 
foreign testimony. La Fontaine and St. Evremoiul have 
acknowledged that he was a perfect master of the beauty 
and fineness of their language, and of all they call ‘ les 
belles lettres.’ Nor was this nicety of his judgment con¬ 
fined only to books and literature: he was the same in 
statuary, painting, and other parts of art. Bernini 
would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and at¬ 
titude of a figure; and king Charles did not agree with 
Lely, that iny lady Cleveland’s picture was finished, till it 
had the approbation of my lord Buckhurst.” 

“ He was a man,” says Dr. Johnson, “ whose elegance 
and judgment were universally confessed, and whose 
bounty to the learned and witty was generally known. To 
the indulgent afl'ection of the public, lord Rochester bore 
ample testimony in this remark : ‘ 1 know not how it is, 
but lord Buckhurst may do what he will, yet is never in 
the wrong.’ If such a man attem|Jted poetry, we cannot 
wonder that his works were praised. Dryden, wliom, if 
Prior tells truth, he distiiigui.slied by his beucficeuee, and 
who lavished his blandishments on those who are not known 
to have so well deserved them, undertaking to produce 
iiiithors of our own country buperior to those of antiquity, 
saj-s, ' I would instance your Lordship in satire, and Shak- 
speare in tiagedy.’ Would it he imagined that, of this 
rival to antiquity, all the satires were little personal in¬ 
vectives, and that his longest composition was a song of 
eleven stanzas ? The blame, however, of this exaggerated 
praise falls on the encomiast, not upon the author; whose 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the effusions 
of» man of wit; gay, vigorous, and airy. His verses to 
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Howai'd shew great feriility of mind ; and his “ Dorinda” 
has bi’eii imitated by Pope.' 

SACROBOSCO. See IlOLYWOOD. 

SACY. See MAISTRE. 

SADEEL (Aktiiony), one of the promoters of the re¬ 
formation, was born in 1531, at the castle of Chabot in 
tire Maconais, and was descended of a noble and ancient 
family of the Forez. Ilis father dying when he was very 
young, the care of his education devolved on his mother, 
who sent him to Paris, where he first was initiated in the 
principles of the Protestant religion. These he afterwards 
became better acquainted with at Thoulouse and Geneva, 
when introduced to Calvin and Beza. On the death of an 
-uncle he was recalled home, and again sent to Paris, in 
consequence of a contest respecting the will of that uncle, 
who had left considerable property. While here, becom¬ 
ing more attacheil to the.cause of the reforntation, he was 
induced to study divinity, instead of law, for which he had 
been originally intended; and such was his progress and 
the promising appearance of his talents and zeal, that at 
the age of twenty, he was invited to preach to the congre¬ 
gation of the reformed at Paris. Their assembling, how¬ 
ever, w'as attended with great danger ; and, in 1557, when 
they met to celebrate the sacrament, about 150 were ap- 
jireheiuled and thrown into prison, their pastors only es¬ 
caping. I'he priests having circulated various scandalous 
reports of this meeting, which the juilges found to be 
false, Sadeel was employed by his brethren in drawing 
n|j a vindication of them. Next year he was himself taken 
up, and imprisoned, hut the king of Navarre, who had 
often been one of his hearers, immediately sent to the 
odicers to release him, as being one of his own suite, and 
when they refused, went in person to the jjrison, com¬ 
plained of the all’ront, and released Sadeel. It not, how¬ 
ever, being thought safe for him to remain at this crisis in 
Paris, he retired for some time to Orleans, and when the 
danger .seemed to he over, returned again, and drew up 
a Confession of Faith, first proposed in a synod of the re¬ 
formed clergy of France, held at Paris, which was pre¬ 
sented to the king by the famous admiral Coligni. The 
king dying soon after, and the queen and the family of 

' Biog. Brit.,—Collins’s Peerage by sir E. Brydges.—Atb. Ox, vol. II,— 
Pa.k’s edition of the Royal and Noble Authors, 
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Guise renewing with more fury than ever the persecution 
of tlie reformed, Sadeel was obliged again to leave the 
metropolis, which, however, he continued occasionally to 
visit when it could be done without danger. 

In l.?62, he presided at a national synod at Orleans, 
and then went to Berne, and finally to Geneva, where he 
wgs associated with the inini.sters of that place. Henry IV. 
wiio had a great respect ibr him, gave him an invitation to 
his court, w hich, after some hesitation, from his aversion 
to public life, he accepted, and was chaplain at the battle 
of Coiirtray, and had the charge of a mission to the pro- 
testant princes of Germany ; but unable at length to bear 
the fatigues of a military life, which be was obliged to 
pass with his royal benefactor, he retired to Geneva in 
1589, and resumed his functions as a preacher, and under¬ 
took the professorship of Hebrew until his death, Eeh. 23, 
1591, Besides his sermons, which were highly popular 
and persuasive, he aided tlie cause of reformation by taking 
an active part in the controversies which arose out of it, 
and by writings of the practical kind. Oi>e French bio¬ 
grapher tells us that Sadeel »vas an assumed name, but in 
all other authorities, we find him called by tliai name only 
with the jdaitioii of Chand.^us, which alluded to his an¬ 
cestors, who were barons of Chandien. Accordingly his 
M'orks are entitled “Antonii Sadeelis Chanda’i, nobilissi- 
mi viri, opera theologica,” Geneva, 1592, tblio; leprinted 
1593, 4to; and 1599 and 1615, folio. They consist^ 
among others, of the following treatises pnbJished sepa¬ 
rately, De verbo Dei scripto,” Gen. 1592. “ De vera 

peccatorum rcmissioiie,” ibid. 1591. “ De uiiico Christ! 

sacerdotio et sacrificio,” ibid. 1692. “ De spirituali et 

sacramentaii manducaiione Corporis Christitwo trea¬ 
tises, ibid. 1596. “ Posnaniensiuni assertionuni refutatio,’’ 
ibid. 1596. “Refutatio libclli Claiidii de 8ainctes, inti- 
tuliiti, Examcn doctrimE Calvinianae et BezaiiiB de emna 
Domini,” ibid. 1592. Ho wrote also, in French, “ His- 
toire des persecutions ct des martyrs de I'eglise de Paris, 
depuis I’an 1557, juscpi’au regne de Charles IX.” printed 
at Lyons, in 1563, 8vo, under the name of Zamariel. He 
wrote also “ Metamorphose de Ronsard en pretre,” in 
ver.se, part of a controversy he had with that writer, who in 
his work on the troubles during the minority of Charles IX. 
had attributed them to the reformers. His life, by James 
Leciius, was prefixed to his works, and published sepa- 
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rately at Geneva in 1593, 8vo. The substance of it is given 
in our 6rst authority.' 

SADI, or SADEE, a celebrated Persian poet and mo¬ 
ralist, was born in 1175, at Sheeraz, or Scbiraz, the capi¬ 
tal of Persia, and was educated at Damascus, but quitted 
his country when it was desolated by the Turks, and com¬ 
menced his travels. He was afterwards taken prisoner, and 
condemned to work at the fortifications of Tripoli. While 
in this deplorable state, he was redeemed by a merchant of 
Aleppo, who had so much regard for him as to give him his 
daughter in marriage, with a dowry of one hundred sequins. 
This lady, however, being an intolerable scold, proved the 
plague of his life, and gave him that unfavourable opinion 
of the sex wliich appears occasionally in his works. During 
one of their altercations she reproached him with the fa¬ 
vours her family had conferred—“ Are not you the man 
my father bought for ten pieces of gold?”—“Yes,” an¬ 
swered Sadi, “and he sold me again for an hundred se¬ 
quins ?” 

We find few other particulars of his life, during which 
he appears to have been admired for his wise sayings and 
his wit. He is said to have lived an hundred and twenty 
years, that is, to the year 1295, but difi’erent dates arc 
assigned, some making him horn in 1193, and die in 1312. 
He composed such a variety of works in prose and verse, 
Arabic and Persian, as to fill two large folio volumes, which 
were printed at Calcutta, in 1795. It was not, however, 

, merely as a poet, that he acquired fame, but as a philoso- 
pher and a moralist. His works are quoted by the Persians 
on t/ie daily and hourly occurrences of life; and his tomb, 
adjoining the city where he was born, is still visited with 
veneration. “ Yet,” says sir Wiiliain Ouselcy, speaking 
of this author’s works, “I shall not here suppress that there 
is attributed to Sadi a short collection of poetical composi¬ 
tions, inculcating lessons of the grossest sensuality;” and 
even his most moral work, c^led “ Gulisian,” or “ Garden 
of Flowers,” is by no means immaculate. Mr. Gladwin 
also, to whom we owe an excellent translation of it, pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta, 1806, in 4to, with the original Persian, 
has been obliged to omit or disguise a few passages, which, 
he says, “ although not offensive to the coarse ideas of 

' Melchior Adsin.-i-Freberi Tbeatrum.-.-Moreri et Biogi Unir. in art. Chan- 
dien. 
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native readers, could not possibly be translated without 
transgressing the bounds of decency.” 

This work has been long known in Europe by the edition 
and translation published by the learned Gentiiis, under 
the title of “ Rosarium politicum, sive amoenum sorns hu- 
mansE; Theatrum, l^ersicc et Lat.” Ainst. 1651, fol. There 
was also a French translation by P. du Kyer, 1634, 8vo, 
and another by d’Alegre, in 1704, 12nio, since which the 
abbe Gaudin gave a preferable translation, first in 1789, 
under tlie title of “ Essai histori(]uc sur la legislation de la 
Perse,” and afterwards by the more appropriate title of 
“Gulistan, on I’empire des roses,” 1791, 8vo. The En¬ 
glish public was in some degree made acquainted with this 
work by a publication by Stephen Sullivan, esq. entitled 
“ Select Fables from Gulistan, or the Bed of Roses, trans¬ 
lated from the original Persian of Sadi,” 1774, 12ino. 
These are chiefly of a political tendency, recommending 
justice and humanity to piinces. Mr. Gladwin’s includes 
the whole, and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Persian manners and morals. Sadi’s other works are en¬ 
titled “Rostan, or the Garden of Flowers,” which is in 
verse, and “ Alolaniuatin Arabic, sparks, rays, or .spe¬ 
cimens. We may add, that Olearius publislied the “ Gu- 
ILstan,” in German, with plates, in 1634, fol. under the 
title of “ Pcrsianischcr Rosenthal.”' 

SADLER (John), an English writer, descended of an 
ancient family in Shropshire, was born in 16IS, and admit¬ 
ted pensioner of Emanuel college, in Cambridge, Nov. 13, 
1630, where, he became eminent for bis knowledge in the 
Hebrew and Oriental languages. After having taken his 
degrees at the usual periods, that of M. A. in 1638, in 
which year he was chosen fellow of his college, he removed 
to Lincoln’s-Inn ; where he made a considerable progress 
in the study of the law, and was admitted one of the mas¬ 
ters in Oldinary in the court of chancery, June 1, 1644, 
and was likewise one of the two masters of requests. In 
1649, he was chosen town-clerk of London, and published 
in the same year in 4to, a work with this title, “ Rights of 
the Kingdom ; or. Customs of our Ancestors, touching the 
duty, power, election, or succession, of our kings and 
parliaments, our true liberty, due allegiance, three estate.s, 
their legislative power, original, judicial, and executive, 

* D’Hcrbplot BibK Oriental.—Cvladwin’s Persiau Classics, vol. 1. —Warlng’s 
Tour to Sheerez.—Mooth. Kcv. m4.—Unt» Cnt. vol. XaIX* 
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with the militia; freely discussed through the British, Saxon, 
iSlonrian, laws and histories.” It was reprinted in 1682, 
and has always been valued by lawyers and others. He 
was greatly esteemed by Oliver Cromwell; who, b}' a let¬ 
ter from Cork, of Dec. 1 , 1649, offered him the place of 
chief justice of Munster in Ireland, with a salary of 1000/. 
per atinum ; bttt this he excused hintself from accepting, 
in Aitgust 1650, he was made master of Magdalen college, 
in Cambridge, upon the removal of Dr. Rainbow, who 
again sttcceedcd Sadler after the restoration. In 1653, lie 
was chosen n>ember of parliiment for Cambridge. In 
1655, by warrant of Cromwell, pursuant to an ordinance 
for better regulating and limiting thejnrisditiion of the 
high court of chancery, he was continued a master in 
clianccry, wiien their tuimlter was reduced to six only. It 
was by his interest, thattlie Jews obtained the privilege of 
butidinir a svna<ro!'ue in London. In 1658, be was clioson 

O •? O 

nieinlter of parliament for Yannoulb; and in December of 
the year following, ajtpoiiued first commissioner, under the 
great seal, vvitli Taylor, VV'hitelock, and others, for the 
])robate of wills, in 1660, he published in 4to, his “ Oi- 
bia : The New Island lately discovered. Witb its religion, 
rites of worsliip, laws, customs, government, cbaractcrs, 
an l language; with education of their cliildren in their 

“O' 

sciences, arts, and tnanufactures; witli other ihings re- 
markaltle; by a Christian pilgrim driven by ternjrest from 
Civil,i Vecchia, or .some other /tarts about Rome, tlirougfi 
the straights into the Atlantic ocean. The first part.” Of 
this work, wliicli appears to be a kind of fiction, Dr. John 
^V'oititiiigton, in a letter to Mr. Samuel liartlib, dated 
April 1 , 160 1 , says, “ Is the second part of Oi.BU like to 
come out shortly? It is said to treat of ilie religion, wor¬ 
ship, laws, customs, manner of education, &c. of that 
place. The design promiseth much variety.” 

Soon after the restoration, be lost all his employments, 
by virtue of an act of parliament 13 Caroli 11, “ for the 
well-governiag and regulating of corporations:” his con¬ 
science not jjermititng him to take or subscribe the oath 
and declaration there required, in which it was declared, 
that “ it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to 
take arms against the king;” an obedience so absolute, 
that he thought it not due to any eartidy power, though he 
had never engaged, or in any m.mner acied, against the 
late king. In the tire of London, 1666, his house in Sa- 
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lisbiiry-court, which he built at the expense of 5000/. and 
several other of his houses in London were destroyed ; and, 
soon'after, his mansion-house in Siiropshire had the .same 
iate. He was also now deprived of Vauxhail on the river 
Thames, and other estates which he had purchased, being 
crown lands, and of a considerable estate in the Lens in 
Bedford Level, without any recompence. These misfor¬ 
tunes and several others coming upon him, he retired to 
bis manor and seat of Warmvvell in Dorsetshire, wiiich he 
bad obtained with his wife; where he lived in a private 
manner, and died in April 1C74, aged lil'ty-nine. Thomas 
Sadler, esq. deputy to lord Walpole, clerk of the pells, 
who contributed the above account to the editors of the 
CJeneral Dictionary, and Daniel Sadler, chief clerk in the 
Old Annuity office, were his giandsons. AVaiker says he 
was informed that Mr. Sadler was a very insignificant man, 
and Caiainy tells ns that a clergyman of the church of En¬ 
gland gave him this character, “ We accounted him, not 
only a general scholar, and an accomplished gentleman, 
bat also a person of great piety; though it must be owned 
ne was not always right in his bead.”' 

SADLlili (Sir Ralph), an eminent English statesman, 
w^as born in 1507, at Hackney, in Middlesex. He was 
the son of Heruy Sadler, who, though a gentleman by 
mrih, and possessed of a fair inheritance, seems to have 
been steward or surveyor to the proprietor of the manor of 
Oillncy, near Great Hadham, in Essex. Ralph in early 
life gamed a sitnatiori in the family of 7’homas Cromwell, 

Henrv Vf i“"‘ *T 'l'-” to the notice of 

Henry Vm. who took him u.to his .service, but at what 

Ume is not very clear. He was employed in the great work 

rn ‘ • ^ commenced a long course of dipJo- 

was^h Scotland, whose monarch 

wt.e to greet the queen dowager, to strengthen the En¬ 
glish imerests m the councils of regency which then to 
of* Ilf- discover the probable consequences 

tilWv l’ Having 

tol eemd such information as he could procure on thesC 
opies, he returned in the beginning of the following year 
but went again to Scotland soon alter, ostensibly to^main- 
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tain a good correspondence between the two crowns, but 
really, as appears from his state-papers, to detach the king 
of Scotland from the councils of cardinal Beaton, who was 
at the head of the party most in the interest of France. He 
was instructed also to direct the king’s attention to the over¬ 
grown possessions of the church as a source of revenue, 
and to persuade him to imitate his uncle Henry Vlllth’s 
conduct to the see of Rome, and to make common cause 
with England against France. In all this, however, he 
appears to have failed, or at least to have left Scotland 
without having materially succeeded in any part of his 
mission. 

In the same year, 1540, he lost his patron Cromwell, 
who was beheaded ; but he retained his favour with Henry, 
and in 1541 was again sent to Scotland, to detach the king 
from the pope and the popish clergy, and to press upon 
him the propriety of a jtersonal meeting with Henry. This 
however the king of .Scotland appears to have evaded with 
considerable address, and died the following year of a broken 
heart, in consequence of hearing of the fatal battle of Sol¬ 
way. The crown was now left to James V.’s infant daughter 
Mary; and sir Ralph Sadler’s next employment was to lend 
iiis aid to the match, projected by Henry VIII. between bis 
son Edward and the young queen. But this ended so iiii- 
succossfiilly, that Sadler was obliged to return to England 
III Dec. 1543, and Henry declared war against Scotland. 
In the mean time he was so satisfied with Sadler’s services, 
even in this last negociation, that he included him, by the 
title of sir Ralph Sadleyr, knight, among the twelve per- 
.sons whom he named as a privy-council to the sixteen no¬ 
bles to whom, in his will, he beejueathed the care of his 
son, and of tlie kingdom. When this will was set aside by 
the protector duke of Somerset, and it became necessary 
to reconcile the king's executors and privy-coun.sellors, by 
wealth and honours, sir Ralph Sadler received a confirma¬ 
tion of all the church-lands formerly assigned to him by 
Henr}’, with splendid additions. 

When the war with Scotland was renewed, sir Ralph so 
distinguished himself at the battle of Pinkie, that he was 
on the field raised to the degree of knight banneret; but 
We hear nothing more of him during the reign of Edward 
VI. except that in a grant, dated the 4th of that king’s 
reign, he is termed master of the great wardrobe. In 
Mary’s reign, although he appears to have been in her 
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favour, he retired to his estate at Hackney, and resigned 
theolfice of knight of the hamper, which had been con¬ 
ferred on him by Henry VIII. On the accession of Eli¬ 
zabeth, he again appeared at court, was called to the privy 
council, and retained to his death a great portion of the 
esteem of that princess. He was a member of lier first 
parliament, as one of the knights of the shire for tho 
c6unty of Hertford, and continued to be a representative 
of the people during the greater part, it not the w'holc, of 
her reign. When queen Elizabeth thought proper to fa¬ 
vour the cause of tlie reformation in Scotland, and to sup¬ 
port the nobility who were for it against Mary, sir Ralph 
Sadler was her principal agent, and so negotiated as to 
prepare the way for Elizabeth’s great influence in the af¬ 
fairs of .Scotland. He was also concerned in the sub¬ 
sequent measures which led to the death of queen Mary, 
and was ap;»ointed her keeper in the castle of Tiubury; 
but such was E/izabeth’s jealousy of this unfortunate prin¬ 
cess, that even Sadler’s watchfulness became liable to her 
suspicions, and on one occasion, a very heavy complaint 
was made against him, that Jie had permitted Mary to ac¬ 
company iiini to some distance from the castle of 1 titburVf 
to en’)oy ihe sport of hawking. .Sir Ral[jh Itad been iiitfier- 
to so subservient to his royal mistress, in all her measures, 
and pcriiaps in some wliich lie cotdd not altogether approve, 
that tills complaint gave him great uneasiness, and he ans¬ 
wered it rather by an expostulation than an apology. He 
admitted that he had sent for his hawks and falconers to di¬ 
vert “the miserable life” wbich lie passed at 'futbury, and 
that he liad been unable to resist the solicitation of tlie 
prisoner, to permit her to see a sport in wliich she greatly 
delighteil. Hut he adds, that this was under the strictest 
precautions ibr security of her person; and he declares 
to the secretary Cecil, that ratlier tlian continue a charge 
which subjected him to such misconstruction, were it not 
more for fear of oll’eiuling the queen than dread of the 
punishment, he would abandon his present charge on con¬ 
dition of surrendering himself prisoner to the Tower for 
all tlie days of his life, and concludes that he is so weary 
of tliis Hie, tliat death itself would make him more happy. 

Elizabeth so tar complied with ids intimation as to com¬ 
mit Mary to a now keeper, but she did not withdraw her 
confitlciice irom sir llalph in otlier matters, and after the 
execution of Mary, employed him to go to tlie court of 
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James VI. to dissuade him from entertaining thoughts of a 
war with Englanil on his mother’s account, to which there 
was reason to tliink he might have been excited. In this 
sir Ralph had little difficulty in succeeding, partly from 
James’s love of ease, and partly from the prospect he had 
of succeeding peaceably to the throne of England. • This 
was the last time sir Ralph Sadler was employed in the 
public service, for soon after his return from Scotland, he 
died at his lordship of Standon, March 30, 15.S7, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and was buried in the church of 
Standon, where his monument was decorateil with the king 
of Scotland’s standard, which he took in the battle of Mus¬ 
selburgh. He loft behind him twenty-two manors, several 
parsonages, and other great portions of land, in the several 
counties of Hertford, Gloucester, Warwick, Ruckinghani, 
and W'^orcester. He married Margaret Mitchell, a lanndrcss 
in the family of his first patron, 'I’homas Cromwell, earl 
of Essex, in the life-liiiie, thongh in the absence, of her 
husband, Matthew Barre, a tradesinitii in London, pre¬ 
sumed to he dead at that time, and he afterwards procured 
an act of parliament, 37 Henry VIH. for the legitimation 
of the children by her, who were three sons, and four 
daughters; Anne, married to sir George Horsey of Digs- 
well, knight; Mary, to'rhoinas Bollys aliter Bowles Wal- 
lington, esq. Jane, to Edward Baesh, of .Stanstead, esij. 
(vvhirii three gentlemen iippearto have been slicrifFs of the 
county of Hertford, Id, 13, and 13 Eliz.); and Dorothy, 
to Edward Elryngton of Berstall, in the county of Bucks, 
esq. 'Lhe sons were, Thomas, Edward, and Henry. 'I'lio- 
inas succeeded to Stanilon, was sheriff of the county 29 
and .37 Eliz. was knighted, and entertained king James 
there two nights on his way to Scotland. He had issue, 
ilalpli and Gertrude married to VV’alter the first lord Aston 
of the kingdom of Scotland; Ralph, his son, dying with¬ 
out issue, was succeeded in his lordship of Standon and 
other e.states in the county of Hertford, by Walter, the 
second lord Aston, eldest surviving son of his sister Ger¬ 
trude lady Aston. The burying-place of the family is in' 
the chancel of the church at Standon, Against the south 
wall is a monument tor sir Ralph Sadler, with the effigies 
of himself in armour, and of his three sons and four 
daughters, and three inscriptions, in Latin verse, in En¬ 
glish verse, and in English prose ; against the north wall is 
another lor sir Thomas, with the effigies of himself in 
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armour. Ilia laily, son ami daughter, and an epitaph in 
glial} prose. 'J'liere are also several inscriptions for various 
persons of the Aston family. 

1 he transactions of sir Ralph SadlerS most memorable 
embassies are recorded in “ Letters and Negociaiions of 
Sir Ralph Sadler,” itc. printed at Edinburgh, 1720 , 8vo 
fjom MSS. in the advocates’ library } but a more complete 
co'dectiou was recently published of his “ State papers and 
Letters,” from MSS. in the possession of Arthur Clillord, 
esq. a descendant, liiUP, in 2 vols, 4to, with a life by Wal. 
ter Scott, esq. to which wo are principa/iy indebted for the 
preceding account. From this valuable and interesting 
publication the character of sir Ralph Sadler nil] be esti¬ 
mated accordinir to the views the reader has been accus¬ 
tomed to take of the measures of the reigns in which he 
lived ; and on this account his character will probably be 
more highly esteemed in England than in Scotland. I’hat 
he sliould have preserved the favour of four such discordant 
.sovereigns as Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, is 
extraordinary, but not a solitary instance.' 

SADELER (John), the first of a family of distinguished 
engravers, the son of a founder and chaser, was born 
at Brussels in 1S50. He applied early in life to drawing 
and engraving, and published some prints at Antwerp, 
which did him great honour. Encouraged by this success, 
he travelled over Hotland that he might work under the 
inspection of the best masters, and found a generous be¬ 
nefactor in the duke of Bavaria. He went afterwards into 
Italy, and presented some of his jirints to pope Clement 
Vlll. but receiving only empty compliments from that 
pontitt, retired to Venice, where he died 1600, in his fif¬ 
tieth year, leaving a son named Juste or Justin, by whom 
also we have some good prints. Raphael Sadeler, John’s 
brother, and pupil, was born in 15.55, and distinguished 
himself as an engraver, by the correctness of his drawings 
and the natural expression of his figures. He accompanied 
John to Rome and to Venice, and died in the latter city. 
Raphael engrated some plates for a work entitled “ de 
opificio mundi,” 1617, 8vo, which is seldom found per¬ 
fect. The works cxeculed by him and John in conjunction, 
are, “ Solitudo, sive vitro patrum eremicolarum,” 4to j 
“ Sylvro saerro,” “ Trophroum vitro solitariro;” Oracu- 

' Life by Welter Scott, esq. fcc.—Brit. Crit. vol. XXXVII. 
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liim anachoreticum,” “ Solitudo sive vitse feminarum alia- 
chorcticarum“ llecueil d’Estampes, d’apres Ilapbaei, 
Titieti, Carrache,” &c. amounting to more than 500 
prints, in 2 vols. fol. Giles Sadder was nephew and pupil 
of John and Raphael, but excelled them in correct draw¬ 
ing, and in the taste and neatness of his engraving. After 
having remained some time in Italy, he was invited into 
Germany by the emperor Rodolphus II. who settled a pen¬ 
sion upon him ; and Matthias and Ferdinand, this emperor’s 
successors, continued also to esteem and honour him. He 
died at Prague in 1629, aged fifty-nine, being born at 
Antwerp in 1570, leaving “ Vestigi dell’ antichit^ di Ro¬ 
ma,” Rome, 1660, fol. obi. These engravers employed 
their talents chiefly on scripture subjects. Mark Sadder, 
related to the three above mentioned, seems to have been 
merely the editor of their works.' 

SADOl.KT (Jamks), a polite and learned Italian, was 
born at Modena in 1477, and was the son of an eminent 
civilian, who, afterwards becoming a professor at Ferrara, 
took him along with him, and educated him with great care. 
He acquired a masterly knowledge in the f.atin and Greek 
early, and then a]>plied himself to philosopity and elo¬ 
quence ; taking Aristotle and Cicero for his guides, whom 
he considered as the first masters in these branches. He 
also cultivated Latin poetry, in which he displayed a very 
high degree of classical purity. Going to Rome under the 
pontificate of Alexander VI. when he was about twenty- 
two, he was taken into the family of cardinal Carafl'a, who 
loved men of letters; and, upon the death of this cardinal 
in 1511, passed into that of Frederic Fregosa, archbishop 
of Salerno, where he found Peter Bembus, and contracted 
an intimacy with him. When Leo X. ascended the papal 
throne in 1513, he chose Bembus and Sadolet for his se¬ 
cretaries ; men extremely (jualified for the office, as both 
of them wrote with great elegance and facility; and soon 
after made Sadolet bishop of Carpentras, near Avignon. 
Upon the death of Leo, in 1521, he went to bis diocese, 
and resided there during the pontificate of Adrian VI.; but 
Clement VII. was no sooner seated in the chair, in 1523, 
than be recalled him to Rome. Sadolet submitted to hU 
holiness, but on condition that he should return to his dio¬ 
cese at the end of three years. Paul III. who succeeded 

* Slrutl’a IJiet. —Diet. Hist. 
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Clement V11. in 1S34, called him to Rome again; fnade 
him a cardinal in 1536, and employed him in many impor¬ 
tant embassies and negociations. Sadolet, at length, grown 
too old to perform the duties of his bishopric, went no 
more from Rome; but spent the remainder of his days 
there in repose and study. He died in 1547, not without 
poison, as some have imagined ; because he corresponded 
too familiarly with the Protestants, and testified much re¬ 
gard for some of their doctors. It is true, he had written 
in 1539 a Latin letter to the senate and people of Geneva, 
with a view of reducing them to an obedience to the pope; 
and had addressed himself to the Calvinists, with the afifec- 
tionate appellation of “ Charissimi in Christo Fratres;” 
but this proceeded entirely from his moderate and peace¬ 
able temper and courteous disposition. He was a sincere 
adherent to the Romish church, but without bigotry. The 
liberality of sentiment he displayed in his commentary on 
the epistle of St. Paul to the Romans incurred the censure 
of the Roman court. 

Sadolet in his younger days was somewhat gay, but re¬ 
formed bis manners very strictly afterwards, and became 
a man of great virtue and goodness. He was, like other 
■cholara of his time, a close imitator of Cicero in his prose 
works, and of Virgil in his poetry. In the best of his La¬ 
tin poems, his “ Curtius,” he is allowed to have adorned a 
dignified subject with numbers equally chaste, spirited, 
and harmonious. His works consist of epistles, disserta¬ 
tions, orations, poems, and commentaries upon some parts 
of holy writ. They have been printed oftentimes sepa¬ 
rately : aud were first collected and published together, in 
a large 8vo volume, at Mentz, in 1607 ; but a more com¬ 
plete and excellent edition was published at Verona, in 
1737, 4 vols. 4to. All his contemporaries have spoken of 
him in the highest terms; Erasmus parUcularly, who calls 
him eximium mtatis sum decus.”* 

SAEMUND (Sigfusson), a celebrated Icelandic writer, 
was the son of a priest named Sigfus, and was born about 
the middle of the eleventh century, between 1050 and 
1060. He travelled at a very early period into Italy and 
Germany, in order to improve himself in knowledge, and 
for a considerable time his countrymen were not at all aware 
of what had become of him. At length Jonas, the son of 
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Pgmund, who was afterwards a bishop, found him at Paris, 
and carried him hack to Iceland. Here he took the order 
of priesthood, and succeeded his father as priest of Odda. 
He also established a school, and contributed with others 
to induce the Icelanders to pay tithes, and took a consi¬ 
derable part with regard to the formation of the ecclesias¬ 
tical code of laws. He died in 1133 or 1135, being about 
eighty years of age. At the age of seventy he wrote a 
History of Norway, from the time of Harold Haarfager to 
that of Magnus the Good. He is generally allowed the 
merit of having collected the poetical Edda, by which 
means he preserved these curious and valuable remains of 
the ancient Scandinavian mythology, poetry, and morality, 
from being lost. I’hey were printed at Copenhagen, 1787, 
4to, with a Latin translation, the editors of which, in their 
preface, give a full account of the supposed authors, and 
the claim of Saemund to be considered as the principal 
collector.' 

SAGE (Al vin IIkne' Le), the first of French novelists, 
was born, according to one of his biographers, in 1677, at 
Roys, in Britanny; or, according to another, in 1668, at 
Vannes. At the age of twenty-five he came to Paris, with 
a view to study philosophy. His talents, although they 
did not disjilay themselves very early, proved to be equally 
brilliant and solid. He made himself first known by a pa¬ 
raphrastic translation of the “ Letters of Aristsenetus,” 
which he published in two small volumes. He then travelled 
through Spain, and applied to the study of the Spanish 
language, customs, and writers, from whom he adopted 
plots and fables, and transfused them into his native tongue 
with great facility and success. His works of this kind are, 
“ Guzman D’Alfarache the “ Bachelor of Salamanca;” 
“ Gil Bias;” “ New Adventures of Don Quixote,” origi¬ 
nally written by Avellaneda; “ The Devil on two Sticks,” 
as it is called in our translation, in French “ Le Diable boi- 
teux,” and some others of less note. Of the “ Devil on 
two Sticks,” we are told that the first edition had amazing 
success, and the second sold with still greater rapidity. 
Two noblemen coming to the bookseller’s, found only one 
«ingle copy remaining, which each was for purchasing; 
and the dispute grew so warm, that they were going to 
decide it by the sword, had not the bookseller interposed, 

' Work above mentioned.—See Analytical Review, vol. II. 
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He ivas also distinguished for some .dramatic pieces) of 
which “ Crispin,” and “ Tiircaret,” both comedies, were 
the most successful, and allowed to fall very little short of 
the genius of Moliere. “ Turcaret,” which w^as first played 
in 1709, has been praised by the French critics, as com- 
j'rehfiKling a dialogue just and natural, characters drawn 
nifh peculiar fidelity, and a well-conducted plot. He 
cuwposeJ also luany pieces for the comic opera, which, 
if somewhat deficient in invention, were in general sprightly, 
and enriched with borrowed fancies very happily adapted 
to the genius of tlu' French theatre. 

When a favourite with the town, he appears to have pre- 
siiined a liiilc on that circumstance. It was his custom to 
read his plays in certain fashionable circles, before they 
were publicly represented. On one of those occasions, 
when engaged to read a piece at the duchess de Bouil¬ 
lon’s, an unexpected affair (letiiinecl him until a considera¬ 
ble time after the appointed hour. The duchess, on his 
entrance, began to reproach him, hut with jileasantry, for 
bis having made the company lose two hours in waiting for 
him. “ Jf I have made them lose them,” said Le Sage, 

“ nothing can be more easy than to recover them. I will 
not read my jilay,” and immediately took his leave, nor 
could any invitation induce him to visit the duchess a se¬ 
cond time. 

He had several children, the eldest of whom was long a 
distinguished actor on the French stage, under the name of 
Montmenil, and amidst all the temptations of a theatrical 
life, was a man of irreproachable character. He died sud¬ 
denly while partaking of the pleasures of the chase. Sept. 

8, 1743, and his death was a loss to the public, and parti¬ 
cularly to his father, who was now grown old, and had 
been jioorly rewarded by the age which he contributed so 
often to entertain. He was likewise at this time very deaf, 
and obliged to have recourse to an ear-trumpet, which he 
used in a manner that bespoke the old humourist. It was 
his practice to take it out of his pocket when he had reason 
to think that his company was composed of men of genius, 
but he very gravely replaced it, when he found that they 
were of an inferior stamp. 

This infirmity, however, depriving him of the pleasures 
of society, he left Paris for Boulogne-sur-mer, in the ca¬ 
thedral of which one of his sons held acanonry: and al¬ 
though of au advanced age, Le Sage left the metropolis of 
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taste, literature, and gaiety, with considerable regret, lie 
did not enjoy his retirement long, being cut off by a severe 
illness, Nov. 17, 1747, in his eightieth year. He uus in¬ 
terred at Boulogne, with the following epitaph : 

“ Sous ce toinbeau git Le Sage, iibattu 
Par le ciscau de la i’arque iinpo^'tuuc: 

S’il lie fat pas aaii de la I’ortune, 

II fut ioujours ami de la Vortu.” 

His character is said to have been truly amiable, and his 
conduct strictly moral aiul correct, free from ambition, and 
one who courted fortune no farther than was necessary to 
enjoy the pleasures and tpiiet of a literary life. 

Of ail his works, his “ Gil Bias” is by far the most po¬ 
pular, and deservedly ranks very high among the produc¬ 
tions of historical fancy. It has been, we believe, trans¬ 
lated into every European language, and received in ail 
nations, as a faithful jiortrait of human nature. Few books 
have l>ecii so frequently quoted, as alTordiiig happy illus- 
traiions of gener.d maimers, and of the common caprices 
and iiilirmities incident to man. Le Sage, says Dr. Moore, 
proven himscir to have been intimately aecpiainted with 
biiuuin imtiiia-. And as the moral tendency of the character 
of Gil Bias has been sometimes qneslioned, the same au¬ 
thor very properly remarks liiat ho never intended that 
diararter as a model of imitation. His object seems to 
have been to e.vhihit men :is they arc, not as they ought to 
he; for this purpose lie chooses a youth of no extraordi¬ 
nary talents, and withotit steady principle.s, open to be 
dii|)cil by knavery, and iiervertcd by example. He setids 
him like a .s[)aniel, tlirough the open fields, the coverts, 
the giddy licights, and latent tracts of life, to raise the 
game at wliich he wishes to shoot; and few moral hunts¬ 
men ever alforded more entertaining sport. 

'fhe popularity of this novel, which etpials that of almost 
any of our own most favourite productions, may afford a 
lesson to the writers of fiction, who arc ambitious that their 
works may live. Had Le Sage drawn those extravagant 
and distorted characters which are so common in the novels 
published within the last twenty years, be could not liave 
expected that they would outlive the novelty of a first pe¬ 
rusal ; hut, depicting nature, and nature only, as he found 
her in men of all ranks and stations, he knew that what 
would please now would please for ever, and that he was 
speaking a language that would be understood in every 
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spot of the globe. The artifices of refined and highly po¬ 
lished society may introduce Tariations aiid disguises 
which give an air of novelty to the actions of men ; but 
original manners and caprices, such as Le Sage has describ¬ 
ed, will perhaps at all times be acknowledged to be just, 
natural, and faithful, whether we apply the test of self- 
examination, or have recourse to the more easy practice of 
remarking the conduct of those with whom we associate.' 

SAGE (John), a bishop of the old episcopal church of 
Scotland, a man of great learning and worth, and an able 
controversial writer in defence of the church to which he 
belonged, was born in 1652. He was the son of captain 
Sage, a gentleman of Fifeshire in Scotland, and an officer 
of merit in lord Dulfus’s regiment, who fought on the side 
of the royalists when Monk stormed Dundee in 1651. Al¬ 
though, like many other royalists, he was scantily rewarded 
for his services, he was able to give his son a liberal edu¬ 
cation at school, and at the university of St. Andrew’s, 
where he took his degree of master of arts in 1672. He 
passed some years afterwards as schoolmaster of the pa¬ 
rishes of Bingry in Fifeshire, and of Tippermoor in Perth¬ 
shire, and as private tutor to the sons of a gentleman of 
fortune, whom he attended at school, and accompanied to 
the'university of St. Andrew’s. In 1684, when his pupils 
left him, he removed from St. Andrew’s, and when uncer¬ 
tain what course to pursue, wa.s recommended to archbishop 
Rose, who gave him priesCs orders, and advised him to 
officiate at Glasgow. Here he continued to display his 
talents till the revolution in 1688, when the presbyterian 
form of church government was established, and then went 
to Edinburgh. He preached in this city a while, but re¬ 
fusing to take the oaths of allegiance, was obliged to de¬ 
sist, and found an asylum in the house of sir William 
Bruce, the sheriff of Kinross, who approved his principles, 
and admired his virtues. Returning to Edinburgh in 1695, 
where he appears to have written some defences of the 
church to which he belonged, he was observed, and obliged 
again to retire. At length ho found a safe retreat with 
the countess of Callendar, who employed him as chaplain, 
and tutor to her sons, and afterwards he lived with sir John 
Steuart of Garntully as chaplain, until Jan. 25, 1705, when 

> Diet Hist.-.Mo6re*s iife of Smollett.—Blair’s Lectures,—Beattie’s Disser¬ 
tations, p. 570. 
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be was consecrated a bishop. In the following year his 
health began to decay, and after trying the waters of Bath, 
in 1709, and change of air in other places, without much 
benefit, he died at Edinburgh June 7, 1711. 

Bishop Sage was a man profoundly skilled in all the an¬ 
cient languages, which gave him an eminent advantage 
over his adversaries, the most distinguished of whom was 
Mr. Gilbert Rule, principal of the college of Edinburgh, 
who, with much zeal, and no mean abilities, was over¬ 
matched by the superior learning and historical knowledge 
of his antagonist. Sage wrote the second and third letters, 
concerning the persecution of the episcopal clergy in Scot¬ 
land, which were printed at London, in 1689, the rev. 
Thomas Morer having written the first, and professor 
Monro the fourth. 2. “ An account of the late establish¬ 
ment of Presbyterian Government by the parliament of 
Scotland in 1690,” Lond. 1693. 3. “The fundamental 

charter of Presbytery,” ibid. 1695. 4. “The principles of 

the Cyprianic age—with regard to episcopal power and 
jurisdiction,” ibid. 1695. 5. “A Vindication” of the pre¬ 
ceding, ibid. 1701. 6, “ Some remarks on a Letter from 

a gentleman in the city, to a minister in the country, on 
Mr. David Williamson’s sermon before the General As¬ 
sembly,” Edin. 1703. 7. “A brief examination of some 

things in Mr. Mcldrum’s sermon, preached May 16, I70J, 
against a toleration to those of the episcopal persuasion,” 
ibid. 1703. 8. “ The reasonableness of a toleration of 

those of the Episcopal persuasion inquired into purely on 
church principles,” ibid. 1704. 9. “The Life of Gawin 

Douglas,” bishop of Dunkeld, prefixed to Ruddiman’s edi¬ 
tion of “ Douglas’s Virgil,” 1710. 10. “ An Introduction to 
Drummond’s History of the Five James’s,” Edin,.1711, with 
notes by Ruddiman, who always spoke highly of Sage as 
a scholar and companion.' 

SAGITTARIUS (Gaspar), an eminent Lutheran divine, 
historian to the duke of Saxony, and professor of history 
at Halle, was born Sept. 23, 1643, at Lunenburg. He stu¬ 
died in, or visited the greatest part of the German univer¬ 
sities, where he was much esteemed for his extensive know¬ 
ledge of history and antiquities. He died March 9, 1694, 

' Life of Sage, anonymous, but written by Mr. John Gillan, a biahop of the 
aame elmrch, Lund. It 14, 8to. —Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, p. 54.—Tytler’i 
Life of Kaimes.—Oillan’s Life of Sage is scarce ; but an ample abridgment may 
be lecn in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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leaving nearly 70 vX)lunnes of dissertations, principally on 
historical subjects; on oracles; on the gates of the an¬ 
cients ; The succession of the Princes of Orange,” 4to; 
“ History of the City of Herdervvich a life of St. Norbert, 
1683 ; “Tractates varii de historia legends,” 4to ; “ His- 
toria antiqua Noribergae,” 4to; “ Origin of the Dukes of 
Brunswick;” “ History of Lubec;” “ Antiquities of the 
kingdom of Thuringia“ History of the Marquises and 
Electors of Brandenburg,” and many others, enumerated by 
Niceron. His life was written by Schmid, and published 
in 1713, 8vo.‘ 

SAINCTf2S (Claudius de), in Latin Sanctesius, was 
born in 1525, at Percbe. He entered as a regular canon 
in the abbey de St. Cheron, near Chartres ; at the age of 
fifteen was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne, 1555, and re¬ 
sided afterwards in the house of cardinal de Lorraine, who 
employed him at the conference of Poissy, in 1561, and 
persuaded king Charles IX. to send him to the council of 
Trent, with eleven other doctors. In 1566 De Sainctcs, 
with Simon Vigor, afterwards archbishop of Narbonne, dis¬ 
puted against two protcstant ministers, at the house of the 
duke de Nevers, and published the records of this con¬ 
ference two years after, and had also a controversy with 
Sadeel, as we have recently noticed in his article. He 
became so celebrated for his writings, sermons, and zeal 
against the protestants, as to be promoted to the bishopric 
of Evreux in 1575. 'I’he following year ho attended the 
states of Blots, and in 1581, the council of Rouen; but 
having afterwards joined the most violent among the 
Leaguers, was seized at Louviers by Henry JVtIi’s party, 
who found a writing among his papers, in which he pre¬ 
tended to justify the assassination of Henry HI. and de¬ 
clared that the present king deserved the same treatment. 
Being carried as a prisoner to Caen, he would there have 
received the punishment due to his attempt, had not car¬ 
dinal de Bourbon, and some other prelates, interceded that 
his punishment should be perpetual imprisonment. Ho 
was accordingly confined in the castle de Crevecoeur, in 
the diocese of Lisieux, where he died in 1591. De Sainctes 
left many learned works, the largest and most scarce among 
which is a “Treatise on the Eucharist,” in Latin, folio, an 
edition of St. James’s, St. Basil’s, and St. Chrysostom’s 

' NiceroD, vol. IV.—Mortri.—Diet, Hist. 
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“Liturgies,” Antwerp, 1560, 8vo, afterwards reprinted, 
but this is the only edition that is valued.' 

ST. ALDEGONDE. See MARNIX. 

ST. AMAND (James), a classical scholar and critic, was 
probably the descendant of a French family, but we find no 
mention of him in any French biographical work, and are 
unable to say much of his early history. In 1705, he was 
a student at Lincoln college, Oxford, but made no long 
stay there. His passion for Greek literature, but particu¬ 
larly for acquiring materials towards a new edition of Theo¬ 
critus, led him to Italy, where, tiiough young, for he was 
scarce twenty, be obtained a distinguished reputation for 
learning, and became actjualiited with men of the first 
erudition, among whom were Gravina, Fonlaniui, and 
others. By tlnur acquaintance he was easily introduced 
into the best libraries ; and at Florence in particular, ho 
was favoured with the friendship of the learned professor 
Salvini, who furnished him with several materials relating 
to Theocritus from the Laurentian library and St. M.ary’s 
monastery of Benedictines. 'I'he patronage and friendship 
of Mr. Newton too, the English ambassador at the gratid 
duke’s court, were of signal service to him. After spend¬ 
ing some time with these and other learned men, in a mu¬ 
tual exchange of literary treasures and observations, he 
returned to England by way of Geneva and Paris, and died, 
not about 1750, as Mr. Warton says, but Sept. 5, 1754, at 
his house in Ued-lion-square, leaving the valuable collec¬ 
tion of books and MSS. he had made abroad to the Bodleian 
library, and the duplicates of bis books to Lincoln college. 
Of the MSS. Mr. Warton availed himself in his edition 
of Theocritus. Mr. St. Ainand left also 8000/. to Christ’s 
hospital, and other legacies, wliich shew that he was a man 
of considerable opulence.* 

ST. AMANT (MAKK-ANTHOiVV-GERAao, sienr de), a 
French poet, was born at lloan in Normandy in 1594. In 
the epistle dedicatory to the third part of his works, he tells 
us, that his father commanded a squadron of ships in the 
service of Elizabeth queen of England for twenty-two 
years, and that be was for three years prisoner in the Black 
Tower at Constantinople. He mentions also, that two 
brothers of his had been killed in an engagement against 

' Oon. Diet. ait. Sanctesius.—Morcri. 

* Walton’s Prtlace to his Theocritus.—Gent. Maj. vol. XXIV.—Wood’s Col¬ 
leges and Halls, and Annals. 
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the Turks. His own life was spent in a continual succes¬ 
sion of travels, which were of no advantage to his fortune. 
There are miscellanebus poems of this author, the greatest 
part of which are of the comic or burlesque, and the ama¬ 
tory kind. The first volume was printed at Paris in 1627, 
the second in 1643, and the third in 1649, and they have 
been reprinted several times. “ Solitude, an ode,” which 
is one of the first of them, is his best piece in the opinion 
of Mr. Boileau. In 1650 he published “Stances sur la 
grossesse de la reine de Pologne et de Suede.” In 1654 
he printed his “ Moise sanvd, idylle heroique,” Leyden; 
which had at first many admirers: Chapelain called it a 
speaking picture; but it has not preserved its reputation. 
St. Amant wrote also a very devout piece, entitled “ Stances 
a M. Corneille, sur son imitation de Jesus Christ,” Paris, 
1656. Mr. Brossette says that he wrote also a poem upon 
the moon, in which he introduced a compliment to Lewis 
XIV. upon his skill in swimming, an amusement he often 
took when young in the river Seine; but the king’s dislike 
to this poem is said to have affected the author to such a 
degree, that he did not survive it long. He died in 1661, 
aged si.vty-seven. He was admitted a member of the 
French academy, when first founded by cardinal Riidielieu, 
in 163.3; and Mr. Pelissoii informs us, that, in 1637, at 
his own desire, he was excused from the obligation of 
making a speech in his turn, on condition that he would 
compile the comic part of the dictionary which the academy 
had undertaken, and collect the burlesque terms. This 
was a task well suited to him ; for it appears by his writings 
that he was extremely conversant in these terms, of which 
he seems to have made a complete collection from the 
markets and other places where the lower people resort.' 

ST. AMOUR (William dk), doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and one of the greatest ornaments of Chrisiianity which 
appeared in the Romish communion in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, had his name from St. Amour in Franche Comptd, 
where he was born about the commencement of that cen¬ 
tury. The zeal which he showed against the new institu¬ 
tion of mendicant friars, both in his sermons, and as theo¬ 
logical professor, induced the university of Paris to make 
choice of him to defend their interests against the Domini¬ 
cans and Franciscans, who wished to engross the power and 
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influence of the university to themselves. In 1255, the de¬ 
bate was brought before the pope Alexander IV. who, with 
intolerable arrogance, ordered the university not only to 
restore the Dominicans to their former station, but also to 
grant them as many professorships as they should require. 
The magistrates of Paris, at first, were disposed to protect 
the university; but the terror of the papal edicts reduced 
them at length to silence; and not only the Dominicans, 
but also the Franciscans, assumed whatever power they 
pleased in that famous seminary, and knew no other restric¬ 
tions than what the pope imposed upon them. St. Amour, 
however, wrote several treatises against the mendicant or¬ 
ders, and particularly, in 1255, or 1256, his famous book, 
“ Perils des derniers temps,” concerning the “ perils of 
the latter days,” in which he maintained that St. Paul’s 
prophecy of the latter times (2 Tim. iii. 1.) was fulfilling in 
the abominations of the friars, and laid down thirty-nine 
marks of false teachers. 

Some years before the pope had decided in favour of the 
mendicants, a fanatical book under the title of an “ Intro¬ 
duction to the Everlasting Gospel” was published by a 
Franciscan, who exalted St. Francis above Jesus Christ, 
and arrogated to his order the glory of reforming mankind 
by a new gospel. The universal ferment, excited by this 
impious book, obliged Alexander IV. to suppress it, but he 
ordered it to be burnt in secret, being willing to spare the 
reputation of the mendicants. The university of Paris, 
however, insisted upon a public condemnation of the book ; 
and Alexander, great as he was in power, was obliged to 
submit. He then took revenge by condemning St. Amour’s 
work to be burnt, and the author to be banished from 
France. St. Amour retired to his native place, ami was 
not permitted to return to Paris until the pontificate of Cle¬ 
ment IV. He died at Paris in 1272. His works were pub¬ 
lished there in 1632, 4to. He was a man of learning and 
correct manners, of great zeal, and, in the opinion of a 
late writer, wanted only a more favourable soil, in which 
he might bring to maturity the fruits of those protestant 
principles, the seeds of which he nourished in his breast.' 

SAINT-ANDRE' (Nathanael), an anatomist, well 
known in this country on account of the imposture of the 

* Biog. Unir. art. Amour.—Milner’s Ecct. Hist. vol. IV. p. SO.— Dupin.— 
Musbeim. 
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Rabbit-woman, and for various eccentricities of conduct, 
was a native of Switzerland, but, on coming over to Eng¬ 
land, was placed by some friends under a surgeon of emi¬ 
nence, in which profession he became skilful. He, for a 
time, read public lectures on anatomy, and obtained con¬ 
siderable reputation ; which was ruined by the part he took 
in the affair of Mary Tofts, as well as by many other irre¬ 
gularities of cliaracter. He died in 1776 , after having 
been for many years the subject of more curiosity and con¬ 
versation than any of his contemporaries, though without 
any extraordinary talents, or claims to distinction. They 
who are curious to know more of his character may have 
their curiosity gratified in the “ Anecdotes of Hogarth” bv 
Nichols.* 

ST. EVREMOND. See EVREMOND. 

ST. GERMAN, or SEINTGERMAN (CimiSTOPiiER), 
an English lawyer and law-writer of the sixteenth century, 
is supposed to have been born at Skilton, near Coventry, 
in Warwickshire, and educated for some time at Oxford, 
whence he removed to the Inner Temple for the study of the 
law. After being admitted to the bar, he became an emi¬ 
nent counsellor, and we should suppose a very popular one, 
as he frequently refused or returned his fees. MTat he 
got by honourable practice and some paternal estate, he 
expended in the purchase ol books, and gathered a very 
fine library, which was all the property he left to his heirs. 
Besides his leg;d knowledge, he was conversant in philo¬ 
sophy and the divinity of the times, and wrote on the latter 
subject with so much freedom as to render his sentiments 
suspected, for which reason Bale has given him a very ad¬ 
vantageous character. He is commended too for his piety, 
and pious ordering of his family, to whom he read every 
night a chapter in the Bible, and expounded it. He died 
Sept. 28 , 1540 , and not 1539 , as Bale states. He was 
buried in the church of St. Alphage, within Cripplegate, 
London. It appear.^ by his will that he was a considerable 
benefactor to Skilton church, where his father sir Henry 
St. German, knt. and his mother lie buried, and to that of 
„ I immortalized his name by his 

valuable and we l-known work, which bears the title of 
I tie Doctor and Student, or Dialogues between a doctor 
or divinity, and a student in the laws of England, concern- 

' Nichols’i Hogarth. 
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ing the grounils of those laws,” first printed by Rastell, in 
Latin, 1523, 12mo, and reprinted in 1528. Mr. Bridgman 
enumerates above twenty editions which followed, the last 
in 1787, 8vo, with questions and cases concerning the 
equity of the law, corrected and improved by William 
Muchall, or Murchall. On the soUject of this celebrated 
work, Mr. Hargrave (in his Law Tracts, 321), has published 
from a MS. in the Cotton library, “ A Replication of a 
Serjaunte at the Laws of England, to certayne pointes al- 
leaged by a student of the said lifwes of England, in a Dia¬ 
logue in Englishe, between a doctor of divinity and the 
said studentand a little “ Treatise concerning writs of 
.Subpoena.” Two other tracts are attributed by Ames to 
.St. German, though they bear the name of Thomas God¬ 
frey, viz. “ A Tre.atise concerning the power of the Clergy 
and of the lawes of the Realmc,” l2mo, no date ; and “ A 
Treatise concernynge divers of the Constitucyons provyn- 
cyall and logantines,” I'imo, no dale. Tanner attributes 
to him “ A 'i’reatise concerning the division between the 
Spiritualitic and the Timqwraltic,” printed by Redman 
without d.iio ; and this seems to be the same work as “ The 
Pacyfyer of the division bctw'cen the Spiriturditie and d'em- 
poraltie,” printed by Bcrthclet, whicli being remarkable 
for impartiality and temperate language, was pointed out 
to sir Thomas More, as an example for him to follow in 
his controversial writings. This incited sir Thomas to pub¬ 
lish “ An Apologyc made by him, anno 1533, after he had 
gevin over th’ oHice of lord chancellor of Englande,” print¬ 
ed by Rastell, 1533, 12mo. St. German was also probably 
'the author of “ Newe addicions treating most specially of 
the power of the Parlyament concernynge the Spiritnalitie 
and the Spiritual .Turisdiction,” 1531, 12mo, now reprinted 
in all the modern editions of the “ Doctor and Student.” 
He had a controversy with sir Thomas More, which pro¬ 
duced “ .Salem and Bizance, being a dialogue between two 
Englishmen, one called Salem, and the other Bizance,” 
1533, 8vo. This was written in answer to More’s “ Apo- 
logyc” above mentioned; and sir Thomas replied in the 
“Debellation of Salem and Bizance,” by Rastell, in 1533, 
Svo.' 

SAINT-.IOHN (Henry), lord viscount Bolingbroke, an 
eniinent statesman and writer, was descended from an 

‘ Tanner.—Rale.—At'ci. On. vul. I.—B ilgman's Legal Bibliography. 
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ancient and noble family, and born, as all his biographers 
say, in 1672, but it appears by the register of Battersea 
parish that he was baptised Oct. 10, 1678. His father, sir 
Henry St. John, son of sir Walter St John, died at Bat¬ 
tersea, his family-seat, July 3, 1708, in his eighty-seventh 
year: his mother was lady Mary, second daughter and co¬ 
heiress of Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. He was bred 
up, with great care, under the inspection of his grand¬ 
father, as well as his father, who neglected no means to 
cultivate his mind. It was once noticed in parliament that 
be was educated in dissenting principles, and it is very 
certain that the first director of his studies was the famous 
Daniel Burgess, who, with all his oddities (See Burgess) 
was frequently employed as tutor to the sons of men of 
rank. Goldsmith seems desirous to impute Bolingbroke’s 
infidelity to this divine, and to his being obliged to read 
Manton’s Sermons on the II 9th Psalm ; but such an opi¬ 
nion is as dangerous as it is absurd. From Burgess or 
Manton, he could have imbibed only a higher reverence 
for religion than was to be expected from a lively youth ; 
and as to the disgust he felt, to which his biographer 
seems inclined to trace his infidelity, it is probable that a 
)joy would not have entertained much less dislike to a vo¬ 
luminous history of England, if obliged to read it when he 
wished to be idle. But, whatever instruction be might re¬ 
ceive from his first tutors, it is very certain, that he had a 
regular and liberal education. He was sent to Eton, 
where be had for his companion and rival sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole. “ The parts of Mr. St. John,” says Coxe, ” were 
more lively and brilliant, those of Walpole more steady 
and solid. Walpole was industrious and diligent, because 
his talents required application; St. John was negligent, 
because his quickness of apprehension rendered labour 
less necessary.” These characteristics prevailed in both 
throughout life. From Eton Mr. St. John was removed to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he made a shining figure as 
a polite scholar, and when he left the university, ne was 
considered as a youth highly accomplished for public life. 
His person was agreeable, and he had a dignity mixed with 
sweetness in his looks, and a manner very prepossessing, 
and, as some of his contemporaries said, irresistible. He 
had much acuteness, great judgment, and a prodigious 
memory. Whatever be read he retained so as to make 
it entirely his own j but iu youth, be was not in general 
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much given either to reading or reflection. With great 
parts, he had, as it usually happens, great passions; 
which harried him into those indiscretions and follies that 
distinguish the libertine. He does not, however, appear 
to have been without his serious moments, nor always un¬ 
willing to listen to the voice of conscience. “ There has 
been something always,” says he, “ ready to whisper in 
my ear, while I ran the course of pleasure and of business, 
* Solve senescentem mature sanus equum;’ ‘ and while ’tis 
well, release thy aged horse.’ But my genius, unlike the 
demon of Socrates, whispered so softly, that very often I 
lieard him not, in the hurry of those passions with which I 
was transported. Some calmer hours there were; in them 
I hearkened to him. Reflection had often its turn; and 
the love of study and the desire of knowledge have never 
quite ahandoiicd me. I am not, therefore, entirely unpre¬ 
pared for the life I will lead; and it is not without reason 
that I promise myself more satisfaction in the latter part of 
it than I ever knew in the former.” 

As these youthful extravagances involved him in discre¬ 
dit, his parents were very desirous to reclaim him. With 
this view, when in his twenty-second year, they married 
him to the daughter and coheiress of sir Henry VVinche- 
comb of Buckitbury, in the county of Berk.s, hart.; and 
upon this marriage a large settlement was made, which 
proved very serviceable to Jiiui in his old age, though a 
great part of what his lady brought was taken from him, in 
consequence of his attainder. I’he union in other respects 
was not much to his liking. The same year he was elected 
for the borough of Wotton-Basset, and sat in the fifth 
parliament of king William, which met Feb. 10, 1700; 
and in which Robert Harley, esq. afterwards earl of Ox¬ 
ford, was chosen for the first time speaker. Of this short 
parliament, which ended June 24, 1701, the business was 
the impeachment of the king’s ministers, who were .con¬ 
cerned in the conclusion of the two partition-treaties; and, 
Mr. St. John siding with the majority, who were then con¬ 
sidered as tories, ought to be looked upon as commencing 
his political career in that character. He sat also in the 
next, which was the last parliament in the reign of William, 
and the first in that of Anne. He was cbiirged, so early 
as 1710, with having voted this year against the succes¬ 
sion in the House of Hanover; but this he has peremp¬ 
torily denied, because in 1701 a bill was brought into par- 
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Jiamnit, by sir Charles Hedges and himself, entitled “ A 
liill for the farther security of his majesty’s person, and 
the succession of the crown in the Protestant line, and 
extinguishing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders, and their open and secret abet¬ 
tors.” In July 1702, upon the dissolution of the second 
parliament, the queen making a tour from Windsor to 
Bath, by way of Oxford, Mr. St. John attended her,; and, 
at that university, with several persons of the highest dis¬ 
tinction, had the degree of doctor of laws conferred upon 
him. 

Persevering steadily in the same tory-connections, to 
which he adhered against the whig principles of his family, 
his father and grandfather being both of that party, he 
gained such an influence in the house, that on April 10, 
1704, he was appointed secretary of war, and of the ma¬ 
rines. As this post required a constant correspondence 
with the duke of Marlborough, it appears to have been the 
principal foundation of the rumours raised many years 
after, that he was in a particular manner attached to the 
duke. It is certain, that he knew his worth, and was a 
sincere admirer of him; but he always denied any particu¬ 
lar connection ; nor was he ever charged by the duke or 
duchess with ingratitude or breach of engagement to them. 
In all political measures, Mr. St. John acted with Mr. 
Harley: and, therefore, when this minister was removed 
from the seals in 1707, Mr. St. John chose to follow his for¬ 
tune, and the next day resigned his place. He was not 
returned in the subsequent parliament; but, upon the dis¬ 
solution of it in 1710, Harley being made chancellor and 
under-treasurer of the Exchequer, the post of secretary of 
state was given to St. John. About the same time he wrote 
the famous “ Letter to the Examiner,” to be found among 
the first of those papers: it was then universally ascribed 
to him, and gave no inconsiderable proofs of his abilities 
as a writer; for in this single short paper are comprehended 
the outlines of that design on which Swift employed him¬ 
self for ntear a twelvemonth. 

Upon the calling of a new parliament in November, he 
was chosen knight of the shire for the county of Berks, 
and also burgess for Wotton-Basset; but made his election 
for the former. He appeared now upon a scene of action, 
which called forth all his abilities. He sustained almost 
the whole weight of the business of the peace of Utrecht, 

\ 
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which however he was not supposed to negotiate to the 
advantage of his country: and therefore had an ample 
share of the censure bestowed on that treaty ever since. 
The real state of the case is, that “ the two parties,” as 
he liimseif owns, “ were become factions in tlie strict sense 
of the word.” He was of that which prevailed for peace, 
against those who deliglited in war; for this was tlic lan¬ 
guage of the times : and, a peace being resolved on by the 
English ministers at all risks, it is no wonder if it was made 
with less advantage to the nation. He owns this, yet justi¬ 
fies the peace in general; “ Tliough it was a duty,” says 
ho, ” that we owed to our country, to deliver her from the 
necessity of bearing any longer so une(piul a part in so 
unnecessary a war, yet was tiicre some degree of un-rit in 
performing it. I think so strongly in this manner, I ant 
-so incorrigible, that, if 1 could be placed in the same cir¬ 
cumstances again, I would take the same resolution, and 
act the same part. Age and experience might enable me 
t!) act with more ability and greater skill; but all I have 
suilereii since the death oi the tpicoii .should not hinder me 
Iroin acting. N'olwithstanding this, I shall not he.snrpri.-.cd 
if you think that the pcai.-e of Uirccht wa.s not answcable 
to the success of the war, nor to the ciVorts made in it. I 
think so inyscll ; and have always owned, even when it 
was making and ma h', that I .thought .so. Since '..e had 
committed a succcssjul lolly, we ought to have reaped 
more a<l\antage from it than we did.” 

In .Inly 171'i, he was created h.iron St.John of l.ediaru- 
rregozc in Wiltshire, anil viscount Boliiiglnadte ; and was 
also, the same year, appointed lord-lii meiiant of the connty 
of Essex. But these honours not coming np to the mea¬ 
sure of hi.s ambition, he ine.iiiated sii|)pianling IKiViev, 
now earl of (.).Kford, who had ulu'tided liim, even in tite 
matter of the peerage. Panlet St. John, the last earl of 
Bolingbroke, died the 5th of October preceding his crea¬ 
tion ; and the earldom became extinct by his decease, and 
this honour bad been promised to him; but, his presence 
in the House of Commons being so necessary at that time, 
Harley prevailed upon him to remain there during that 
session ; with an assurance, that his rank shoidd be ))re- 
served for him. But, wlu'ii he expected the old title should 
have been renewed in his favour, he received only that of 
viscount; which he resented as an intended affront on the 
part of Harley, who had got an earldom for himself. “ I 
VoL. XXVII. E 
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continued,” says Bolingbroke, “ in the House of Com- 
iijons during that important session whicli preceded the 
peace; and which, by the spirit shewn through the whole 
course of it, and by the resolutions taken in it, rendered 
the conclusion of the treaties practicable. After this, I 
was dragged into the House of Lords in such a manner as 
to make my promotion a punishment, not a reward; and 
was there left to defend the treaties alone. It would not 
have been hard,” continues he, “ to have forced the earl 
of Oxford to use me better. His good intentions began to 
be very much doubted of; the truth is, no opinion of his 
sincerity had ever taken root in the parly; and, whicli 
was worse for a man in his station, the opinion of ids 
capacity began to fall apace. I began in my heart to re¬ 
nounce the friendship which, till that time, 1 had preserved 
inviolable for Oxford. I was not aware of all his treachery, 
nor of the base and little means which he employed then, 
and continued to employ afterwards, to ruin me in the 
opinion of the queen, and every where else. I saw', how¬ 
ever, that he had no friendship for any body; and that, with 
respect to me, instead of having the ability to render that 
merit, which I endeavoured to acrjuire, an addition of 
strength to liimself, it became the object of his jealousy, 
and a reason for undermining me.” 'J’here was also ano¬ 
ther transaction, which passed not long after lord Boling- 
broke’s being raised to the peerage, and which aggravated 
his animosity to that minister. In a few weeks after his 
return from France, her majesty bestotved the vacant rib¬ 
bons of the order of the garter upon the dukes Hamilton, 
Beaufort, and Kent, and the earls Powlet, Oxford, and 
Strafford. Boliiigbroke thought himself here again ill 
used, having an ambition, as the minister well knew, to 
receive such an instance as this'was of his mistress’s grace 
and favour. Indignant at all these circumstances, we are 
told that Boliiigbroke, when the treasurer’s staff was taken 
from Oxford, expressed his joy by entertaining that very 
day, July 7, 17It, at dinner, the generals Stanhope, Ca- 
dogan, and Palmer, sir William Wyndham, Mr. Graggs,' 
and other geiitlemen. Oxford said upon his going out, 
that “ some of them would smart for itand Boliiigbroke 
was far from being insensible of the danger to which he 
stood exposed ; yet he was not without hopes still of se¬ 
curing himself, by making his court to the whigs; and it 
i: certain, that a little before this he had proposed to bring 
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in a bill to tbe House of Lords, to make it treason to enlist 
soldiers for the Pretender, which was passed into an act. 

Soon, however, after the accession of king George I. in 

1714, the seals were taken from him, ami all the papers 
in his office secured. During the sh'.irt session of parlia¬ 
ment at this juncture, he applied himself with his usual 
industry and vigour to keep up the spirits of the friends to 
the late administration, without omitting any jiroper occa- 
sion of testifying his respect and duty to his majesty, by 
nssisting in settling the civil list, and other necessary 
points. But, when after the meeting of the new parlia¬ 
ment, his danger became more imminent, he withdrew 
privately to France, in March 1715. It is said, by the 
continuator of Kapin’s history, that his heart began to fail 
him as soon as he heard that Prior was landed at Dover, 
and had promised to reveal all he knew. Accordingly that 
evening his lordship, who had the night before appeared 
at the play-house in Drnrv-lanc, and bespoke another play 
for the next night, and subscribed to a new opera that was 
to be acted some time after, went olV to Dover in disguise, 
as a servant to Le Vigne, one of the French king’s messen¬ 
gers. Ilis lordship, however, al.vays allirnu'd that he took 
this step ui)on certain and reiicatcd informations, that a 
resolution was taken, by the niim in power, not only to 
prosecute, but to pursue him to the scaffold. 

Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an invitation frotn 
the Pretender, then at Barr, to engage in Ins service : 
wdiich he at iirst ahsolutely rel’used, and thought it wiser 
to make the best application, that liis present cnrcumstatices 
would admit, to prevent the progress of his jirosccutiou iti 
F.nglaiid. While this was in doulit, he retired into Dau¬ 
phin^*, where he continued till the beginning of July ; an d 
then, upon receiving unfavourable news from some of his 
party in England, he complied with a second invitation 
from the Pretetider; and, taking the seals of the secretary’s 
office at Commercy, set out with them for Paris, and ar¬ 
rived thither the latter end of the same month, in order to 
procure frotn that court the necessary succours for his now 
master’s intended invasion of England. The vote for im¬ 
peaching him of high treason had passed in the House of 
Commons the June preceding; and six articles were 
brought into the house, and read by Walpole, August 4, 

1715, which were in substance as follows: l. “'f’hat 
wbercas he had assured the ministers of the States General, 

h 2 
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by order from her majesty in 1711, that she would make 
no peace but in concert with them; yet he sent Mr. Prior 
to France, that same year, with proposals for a treaty of 
peace with that monarch, without the consent of the alhes." 
2. “ That he advised and promoted the making of a sepa¬ 
rate treaty or convention, with France, wliich was signed 
in September.” 3. “ That he disclosed to M. Mesnager, 
the French minister at London, this convention, which was 
the preliminary instruction to her majesty’s plenipotenti¬ 
aries at Utrecht, in October.” 4. “ That her majesty’s 
final instructions toiler said plenipotentiaries were disclosed 
by him to the abbot Gualtier, an emissary of France.” 5. 
“ That he disclosed to the French the manner how Tour- 
nay in Flanders might be gained by them.” 6. “ That be 
. advised and promoted the yielding up of Spain and the 
West-Indies to the duke of Anjou, then an enemy to her 
majesty.” These articles were sent up to the Lords in 
August; in consequence of which, he stood attainted of 
high-treason, September the 10th of the same year. 

In the mean time, his new engagements with the Pre¬ 
tender were so unsuccessful as to bring on him a similar 
disgrace; for the year 1715 was scarcely expired, when 
the seals and papers of his new secretary’s ollice were de¬ 
manded, and given up ; and this was soon followed by an 
accusation branched into seven articles, in which he was 
impeached of treachery, incapacity, and neglect. Thus 
discarded, he turned his thoughts once more to a reconci¬ 
liation with his countiy, and in a short time, by that cha¬ 
racteristic activity with which he prosecuted all his designs, 
he procured, through the mediation of the earl of Stair, 
then the British ambassador at the French court, a promise 
of pardon, upon certain conditions, from the king, who, 
in July 1716, created his father baron of Battersea and vis¬ 
count St. John. In the mean time these vicissitudes had 
thrown him into a state of reflection ; and this produced, 
by way of relief, a “ Consolatio Philosophica,” which he 
wrote the same year, under the title of “ Reflections upon 
Exile.” In tins piece he has drawn the picture of his own 
exile; which, being repre.senied as a violence, proceeding 
solely from the malice of his persecutors, to oue who had 
served his country with ability and integrity, is by the 
magic of his pen converted not only into a tolerable, but 
'what appears to be an honourable, station. He had also 
this year written several letters, in answer to the charge 
brought against him by the Pretender and his adherents, 
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which were printed at London in 1735, 8vo, together with 
answers to them by Mr. Jannes Murray, afterwards made 
earl of Dunbar by the Pretender; but, being then imme¬ 
diate/^ suppressed, are reprinted in “ Tiudal’s Continua¬ 
tion of Rapin’.s History of England.” The following year, 
he drew up a vindication of his whole conduct with respect 
to the lories, in the form of a letter to sir William Wynd- 
ham, which was printed in 17 53, 8vo. It is written with 
the utmost elegance and address, and abounds with interest¬ 
ing and entertaining anecdotes. 

His first lady being dead, he espoused about this time, 
1716, a second of great merit and accomplishments, niece 
to madam de Maintenon, and widow of the marquis de 
Villette; with whom he had a very large fortune, encum¬ 
bered, however, with a long and troublesome law-suit. In 
the company and conversation of this lady, he passed his 
time in France, sometimes in the country, and sometimes 
at the capital, till 1723 ; when the king was pleased to 
grant him a full and free pardon. Upon the first notice of 
this lavoiir, the expectation of which had been the govern¬ 
ing principle ol his political conduct for several years, he 
returned to his native country. It is observable, that bi- 
shop Atierbury was banished at this very juncture; ;ind 
happening, on his heing set asitorc at Calais, to iiear that 
lord Bolingbrnke was there, he said, “Then I am'ex¬ 
changed!” His lordship having obtained, about two years 
after his return, an act of parliament to restore him to his 
lamdy-inlieriiance, and to enable him to possess any jjur- 
chase he should make, chose a seat of lord 'I'ankerville, at 
Uawley near Uxbridge in Middlesex; where he settled 
with his ladj-, and gratified his taste by improving it into a 
most elegant \illa. Here be amused himself with rural 
enqiloyments, and witlt corresponding ami conversing with 
Pope, Swilt, and other triemls ; but was by no means sa¬ 
tisfied witnin ; for ho was yet n i more than a me,re lituiar 
lord, and stood excluded from a seat in tlte House of Puts. 
Inflamed witti this taint that yet remamed in his blood, lie 
eiiUrctl again, in 1726, upon tlie public stage; and, dis- 
avowMg all obligations to the minister Walpol*-, tonhose 
secret enmity be imputed his not having receiveil the full 
eflects ol the royal mercy intended, he emliarked in ilie op¬ 
position, and distinguished himself hy a mud lu e of pieces, 
written during the short remainder of t’nu reign, and for 
some years under the following, with great boldness against 
the measures that were then n;.. 
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in the “ Craftsman,” which were tlie most popular in that 
celebrated collection, he published several pamphlets, 
wliicli Wi re al'terwnrds reprinted in the second txlition of 
his “ Political ’J'racls,” and in the authorized edition of 
his works. 

Having carried (jn Itis part of the siege against the mini¬ 
ster with inimitable -spirit for ten years, he laid down his 
jtcii, ow'ing to a disagreement with his principal coadju¬ 
tors; !ind, ill 173.5, retired to France, with a full resolu¬ 
tion never to engage more in jrubiic business. Swift, who 
knew tliat this retreat was the elfect of disdain, vexa¬ 
tion, and di.sappointme.nt, tliiit his lordship’s |)as.nons ran 
high, and that his attainder unreversed still tingled in his 
veins, concltided him certainly gone once more to the Pre¬ 
tender, as his enemies gave out; hut he W'as reltuked for 
this by Pope, who assured liim, that it was absolutely un¬ 
true in etery circumstance, that be had fixed in a very 
agreeable retirement near Foiiiainbleau, and made it his 
whole business vacare lih i'is. He had now passed the 60th 
year of his ago ; and throngli a greater variety of scenes, 
both of ph asure and busitiess, than any of his contempo¬ 
raries. He had gone as far towards reinstating himself in 
the full possession of his former honours as great jiarts and 
great application could go; and seemed at last to think, 
that the door was finally shut against him. He had not 
been long in his retreat, when he began a course of “ Let¬ 
ters on the study and use of History,” for the use of lord 
Cornbury, to whom they are addressed. They were pub¬ 
lished in 1752 ; and, though tliey are drawn up, as all his 
works are, in an elegant and masterly style, and abound 
with just reflections, yet, on account of some freedoms 
taken with ecclesiastical history, they exposed him to much 
censure. Subjoined to these letters are, his piece “ upon 
Exile,” and a letter to lord Bathurst “ on the true use of 
study and Retirement.” 

Upon the death of his father, who lived to be extremely 
old, he settled at Battersea, the ancient seat of the family, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. His age, his 
genius, perfected by long experience and much rettection, 
gave him a .'•uperiority over most of his contetiiporaries, 
which his works have not altogether preserved. Pope and 
Swift, hovvevc r, were among his most ardent admirers; 
and it is well known, that the former received from him 
the materials for his “ Essay on Man.” Yet, even in riiis 
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retirement, lie did not neglect the consideration of public 
affairs ; lor, after the conclusion of tlie war in 1747, upon 
measures being taken which did not agree with his notions 
of political prudence, he began “ Some Reflections on 
the present state of tlie nation, principally with regard to 
her taxes and debts, and on the causes and consequences 
of them but he did not finish them. In I74t>, came out 
his “ Letters on the spirit of Patriotism, on the idea of a 
Patriot King, and on the state of parties at the accession of 
king George Iwith a preface in which Pope’s conduct, 
with regard to that piece, is represented as an inexcusable 
act of treachery to him. Of this subject we have already 
taken sufficient notice in our accounts of Mallet and Pope. 
Bolingbroke was now approaching his end. For some time 
a cancerous humour in his face had made considerable pro¬ 
gress, and he was persuaded to apply an empirical remedy, 
which exposed him to the most excruciating tortures. Lord 
Chesterfield saw him, for the last time, the day before 
these tortures began. Bolingbroke, when they parted, 
embraced his old friend with tenderness, and said “ God, 
who placed me here, nil I do ’.vhat he pleases with me here¬ 
after, ami lie knows best wliat to do. May he bless you !’’ 
About a foriniglit after he died, at his house at Battersea, 
Nov. 15, 1751, nearly eighty years ol,I, if the date usually 
assigned to his birth be correct. His corpse was interred 
with tliose of bis ancestors in that chureh, where there is a 
marble uionnincnt erected to his memory. 

His lordsiiip’s estate and honours descended to his ne¬ 
phew ; the care and profits of his manuscripts he left to 
Mallet, w h ; pnhlishcd iliem, together vvith his works already 
primed, in 175 1, 5 vols. 4to. Tliey may be divided into 
poliiieal and philosophical works : the former ol which have 
bimn nientioned already, and consist of “ Letters upon 
History,” “ Letter to Wyndliani,” “ Letters on Patriotism,” 
and papers in the “ Orafisinan which had been sepa¬ 
rately printed in 3 vols. 8vo, under the title of “ Disserta¬ 
tion upon Parties,” “ lleniarks on the History of England,” 
and “ Political Tracts.” Ills philosophical works consist 
of, “ The substance of some letters written originally in 
French about 1720 to Mr. de Pouilly ; letter occasioned by 
one of abp. Tillotson’s sermons ; and b iters or essays ad¬ 
dressed to Alexander Pope, esq.” As Mallet had published 
£tn 8vo edition of the “ Letters on History,” and the “ Let¬ 
ter to Wyndham,” before the 4to edition of the works 
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came out, be afterwards published separately the philoso¬ 
phical writings, 5 vols. 8vo, These essays, addressed to 
Pope, on philosophy and religion, contain many things 
which deny or ridicule the great truths of revelation; and, 
on this account, not only exposed the deceased author to 
the just animadversions of several writers, but occasioned 
also a presentment of his works by the grand jury of West¬ 
minster ; but the sale of them was very slow, and of late 
years they are perhaps still less consulted. An edition, 
however, was published in 1809, in 8 vols. 8vo, with many 
additions, from snbse(|nent jiuthorities, to the liftoi Boling- 
broke, which was written by Dr. Goldsmith. Some time 
before this, a valuable collection ol lord Bolingbroke’s po¬ 
litical correspoii'lerice was published in 4to, and 4 vols. 8vo, 
by the rev. Gilbert Parke, whicii contains mnch informa¬ 
tion respecting the memorable peace of Utrecht. His cha¬ 
racter has been drawn by various able pens, by Chesterfield, 
Mrs. Cockbuni, llufFliead (under the guidance of Wiirhur- 
ton), lord Walpole, Horace Walpole, lord Orrery, &c. &c. 
and although they ditFer in some points, coincide in proving 
that lord Bolingbroke was considered by all as a politician 
of an important class ; that those who have been at most 
pains to defame him as an enemy, would have been very 
desirous to secure him as a Friend, and that they may be 
credited in every thing sooner than in their alTecting tO) 
undervalue his taient.s. Ambition and immorality consti¬ 
tute the great objections to his public and private charac¬ 
ter. His infidel principles were not much knowii before his 
death, except to his friends. Like Chesterfield and Hume, 
he left something behind him worse than he had produced 
in his life-time, and subjected himself to accusations to 
which he could no longer rcfdy. In his character since, he 
Las sulfered eijually by the just resentment of piety, and 
by the unforgiving prejudices of party; and an impartial 
history of his conduct and opinions is perhaps yet a desi¬ 
deratum.' 

ST. l.AMBKRT (Charles Francis de), formerly a 
uieinber of the French academy, was born in Nancy, Dec. 
Ifi, 1717, of a family of Lorrain. He was educated among 
the Jesuits at the college of Pont-a-Mousson, but in early 

* Life by GoliUmiili. in edit. 1809.—King. Rrit.—Swift’s Works.—Pope’s 
Works by Bowlcs.—Coxe’s Walpole.—Lysons’s Enviinns, vo). I.—Royal and 
Noble Auihora by Park.—Chesterfield’s Memoirs and Letters.—Lelaud’s Dcisti- 
cal Writers.—Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, &c. &c. 
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life entered into the army, which he quitted at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and joined the gay party as- 
sembled by Stanislaus, king of Poland, at Luneville. There 
he became an admirer of Madame de Chatelet, who return¬ 
ed i)is attachment. He was afterwards intimate with, and 
the egregious flatterer of Voltaire. It is not said what 
part be took in the revolution, but he escaped its dangers, 
and died at Paris Feb. 9, 1805. He was a man of genius, 
but hi.s steps in the literary career were rather slow, and in¬ 
commensurate with the activity of his genius; for his first 
poetical work, “ Les F6tes de 1’Amour et de I’Hymen,” a 
theatrical performance, was ijublished about 1760, when 
he was already turned of forty years of age. His poem 
entitled “ Les qiiaires parties dujour” appeared in 1764, 
iiiid soon ratikeil him among the greatest poets of his age. 
'I'he composition was acknowleilged to possess novelty in 
the descriptions, interest in the details, and elegance in 
the style; although, on the other side, it was charged with 
coldness, want of unity, and mottotonous episodes. The 
same year be published his “ F.ssai sttr le luxe,” 8vo. His 
next, attd justly celebrated, poetical performance, “ Les 
Sa sotis,” which was published in 1769, raised him to the 
highest de.'Tce of reputation. It was generally admitted 
that he exhibited here a large share of ingenuity and inven¬ 
tion, by introducing pastoral poetry into a composition of 
a ditferent sort, making it still preserve its native simplicity, 
and yet associate naturally with more elevated subjects. 
An ailditional merit was discovered, with regard to this 
elegant work, in die motive of the author ; as his professed 
design was to inspire the great proprietors of land with an 
inclination to live on their manors, and contribute to the 
haiipiness of the cultivators. 

In 17 72, he published his “ Fables Orientales,” which 
did little eitlur to increase or to diminish his poetical fame: 
and many years after he produced his “ Consolation de la 
Vieillessc,” a proof that his talents liad sufl'ered no dimi¬ 
nution from age or infirmity. The last publication of .Saint 
Lambert is a philosophical work hi prose. It appeared in 
1798, in 3 v ils. .Svo, under the title of “ Catechisine Uni- 
versel.” It was intended to exhibit a system of morals 
grouiuled on tiuman nature; and the favourite object of 
the author was to confute the doctrine of a moral sense, 
which has been supported liy many eminent metaphysicians, 
ever since the writings of Shaftesbury and of Hutcheson. 
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This work was justly denominated by some French critics, 
alluding to the age of the author, Le soir d'un beau jour 
(the evening of a beautiful day !) He wrote also some ar¬ 
ticles for the Encyclopedie, and many fugitive pieces in 
the literary journals.’ 

SAJNTE-MARTHE, in Latin Sanimarthanus, is the 
nameof a family in France, which produced many men of let¬ 
ters. The first, Gaucher de Sainte-Marthe, had a son 
Charles, born in 1512, who became physician to Francis II. 
and was remarkable for his eloquence. Queen Margaret of 
Navarre and the duchess of Vendome honoured him with 
their particular esteem ; and when they died in 1550, he 
testified bis grief by a funeral oration upon each, published 
the same year. That upon the queen was in Latin, the 
other in French. There is also some Latin and Fiench 
poetry of his in being. He died in 1555 — ScEVOLE, or 
ScAiVOLA, the nephew of Charles, was born at Loudun in 
1536, and became very distinguished both in learning and 
business. He loved letters from his infancy, attained an 
intimate acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues ; and became an orator, a lawyer, a poet, and an 
historian ; he is also represented as a good friend, zealous 
for his country, and of invi 'table fidelity to his prince. He 
had, in the reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV. several con¬ 
siderable employments, which he filled with great reputa¬ 
tion. Ill 1579, he was governor of Poitiers, and afterwards 
treasurer of France for this district. In 1593 and 1S94, he 
exorcised the office of intendant of the finances, in the 
army of Bretagne, c.mimanded by ihe duke de Montpeii- 
sier : and, in the latter of tiu te years, he reduced Poitiers 
to the subjection of Henry IV'. Some time after, he con¬ 
ceived thoughts of retiring to his own country, and de¬ 
voting the remainder of his life to conteniplaiion : but was 
again made governor of Poitiers, in so liouourable a iiian- 
ncr that he could not decline it. Upon the expiration of 
this office, he went to Paris, and thence to Loudun, where 
he passed the rest of his days “ in otio cum dighitaie.” 
'I’his tOvvii had been often protected from ruin in the civil 
wars merely by his credit, and therefore regarded him as 
its protector. He died there in 1623, universally regretted ; 
and his funeral oiMiion was pronounced by the famous 
Urbati Graiidier. He was the author of “ La loQaiige de 
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la ville de Poitiers,” 1573 ; “ Opera Poetica,’’ consisting 
of odes, elegies, epigrams, and sacred poems, in French 
and Liitm, 1575 ; “ Gallorum doctriiia illustrium elogia,” 
1598 Ilia his chief work, and that which keeps bis name 
still alive in the republic of letters, is his work called Pae- 
dotropliia, sen do puerorum educatione,” printed in 1584, 
and dedicated to Henry HI. This poem went through ten 
editions in the author’s life time, and hath gone through as 
many since. It was neatly printed at London in 170^, in 
12ino, together with the “ Callipncdia” of Quillet. It is 
also printeti with a complete edition of bis and his son 
Abel’s works, under the title “ .Sarnmarthanorum patris et 
hlii opera Latina et Gallica, turn soluta oratione, turn versu 
scripta,” Paris, lO.'i.'l, 4to. Scevole left several sons; of 
whom Abel, the eldest, born at Loudiin in 1570, applied, 
himself, like his father, to literature. He cultivated 
French and Latin poetry; the latter were printed with 
those of his father in the edition just ineiilioned, but are 
inferior to them. Lewis XIII. settled on him a pension, 
for the services he had done him, and made him a coun¬ 
sellor of state. In 1627, be was made librarian to the 
king at Fontainebleau ; and bad after that other commis¬ 
sions of importance. He died at Poitiers in 1652, where 
his “ Opuscula Varia” were printed in 1645, 8vo. This 
Abe) had a son of his own name, born in 1630, and after¬ 
wards disi'.iignisbcd by his learning. He succeeded his fa¬ 
ther as librarian at Fontainebleau, and in that quality pre¬ 
sented to Lewis XIV'. 'u 1668, ‘ Un Discours pour le r6- 
tablissenient de cette Bibliotheque.” He died in 1706. 

Scevole’s second and third sons, ScEvoi.E and Lewis, 
were born in 1571. They were twin-brothers, of th--same 
temper, genius, and studies; witli this difference only, 
that Scevole continued a layman, and married, while Lewis 
embraced the ecclesiastical state. I'hey spent their lives 
together in perfect union, and were occupieil in the same 
labours. They were both counsellors to th^■ king, and his¬ 
toriographers of P'rance. They were both interred at St. 
Severin in Paris, in the same grave ; though Scevole died 
in 1650, and Lewis did not die till 1656. They distin¬ 
guished themselves by tiieir kuowdedge, and iii conjunc¬ 
tion composed the “ Gtdlia Christiana, sen series omnium 
Kpisc. &c. Francia;,” of which there is an edition in 13 
vols. folio, 1715—1786, but three more volumes are jet 
necessary to complete it. 
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Besides these, there were Denis, Peter Scevole, 
Abel Lewis, and Claude, de Sainte-Marthe, all men 
of learning, and who distinguished themselves by various 
pubUcafions ; but their works are not of a nature to make 
a particular enumeration of them necessary here.' 

ST. PALAYE (John Baptist de la Curne de), an in¬ 
genious French writer, was born at Auxerre in 1697. The 
only information we have of his early life is restricted to a 
notice of the affection which subsisted between him and his 
twin-brother M. de la Curne. It appears that he devoted 
himself to researches into the language and antiquities of 
his country, and was admitted a member of the French 
academy, and that of inscriptions. In ail his labours he 
was assisted by his brother, who lived with him, and was 
his inseparable associate in his studies, and even in his 
amusements. St. Palaye died in 1781. La Harpe has 
published some spirited verses which he addressed in his 
eightieth year to a lady who had embroidered a waistcoat 
for him ; but he is chiefly known as an author by “ Me- 
moires sur I’Ancienne Chevalerie,” 3 vols. 12mo, in which 
he paints in very lively colours the manners and customs 
of that institution. Mrs. Dobson published an English 
translation of this in 1784. After his decease the abbc 
Millot drew up, from his papers, “ L’Histoire des Trouba¬ 
dours,” in 3 vols. 12mo. St. Palaye* had meditated on an 
“ Universal French Glossary,” which was to be more co¬ 
pious than that of Du Cange, and left two works in manu¬ 
script, one a history of the variations that have taken place 
in the French language, the other a Dictionary of French 
antiquitie.s.° 

ST. PAVIN (Dennis .Sanguin de), a French poet of 
the seventeenth century, was born at Paris, and studied 
with a view to the ecclesiasticul profession, but his private 
attachment was wholly to the belles lettres and poetry, 
which he diligently cultivated. He spent the greatest part 
of his life at Livri, of which he w'as abbot, though no cre¬ 
dit to the order, for he lived in a voluptuous, indolent 
style, circulating and practising the pernicious maxims he 
had learnt from his master, the poet Theophile, and to 
which he was so strongly attached, that Boileau in his first 
satire places St. Pavin’s conversion among things morally 
impossible. The story of his having been converted by 
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heaping a terrible voice at the time Theophile died, in 
1625, is entirely without foundation, for his conversion 
preceded his own death but a very short time. He died in 
1670, leaving several poems not inelegantlja written, which 
form part of vol. IV. of Barbin’s collection ; and a collec¬ 
tion of liis works was published in 1759, 12mo, with Charle- 
val, L daiu', and Montplaidr. He was related to Claudius 
Sanguin, steward of the household to the king and the 
duke of Orleans, who published “ Les Heures” in French 
verse, I’aris, 1660, 4to, in which the whole Psalter is trans¬ 
lated.' 

S r, PIERRE (Charles Irene'e Castel de), a French 
moral and political writer, was born in 1658, of a noble 
family, at Saint-Pierre in Normandy. He studied at the 
college of Caen, and was brought up to the church, and 
obtained some preferment; hut was more distinguished for 
his political knowledge. Previous to his appearing in po¬ 
litical life, he wrote some observations on philosophical 
grammar, in consequence of whicli he was admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the academy in 1695. llis political fame induced 
the cardinal Polignai^ to take him with him to the confer¬ 
ences for the peace of Utrecht; and here he appears to 
have announced one of his favourite projects, the i;stablisli- 
ment of a kind of European diet, in order to secure a per¬ 
petual peace, which cardinal Fleury received with good 
humour, but saw at once its practical difficulties. Such 
indeed was ilie case with mo-.t of the schemes he published 
in his works, whicli are now nearly forgotten. Hi; cer¬ 
tainly, however, had the merit of discovering the defects 
of the ..■ovvrnment of l.ouis XIV. and pleaded the cause of 
a more free constitution with much boldness. One of his 
best works was “ A Memorial on the esiabiishmeiit of a 
proportional 'raille,” which is said to have meliorated the 
state of taxation in France. He died in J74 J, aged eiglity- 
five. After the death of Louis XIV. he published some of 
his spirited sentiments of that monarch in a pamphlet en¬ 
titled “ La Polysynodie,” or the plurality of councils, for 
which be vvas expelled the French academy, B’ontenelle 
only giving a vote in his I'avour. An edition of his works 
was published in Iloilaiul, 17 4-4, 18 vols. 12mo.* 

ST. REAL (C«5AH ViCHARU de), a polite French writer, 
was the son of a counsellor to ciie senate of Ohatnberri in 
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Savoy, where he was born, but it is not mentioned in whai 
year. He came very young to France, was some time k 
disciple of M. de Varillas, and afterwards distinguished 
himself at Paris by several ingenious productions. In 1675, 
he returned to Chamberri, and went thence to England 
with the duchess of Mazarin ; but soon after came hack to 
Paris, where lie lived a long lime, without title or dignity, 
intent upon literary pursuits. He returned a second time 
to Cliairibeiri in 1692, and died there the same year, ad¬ 
vanced in years, but not in the best circumstances. He 
was a man of great parts and penetration, a lover of the 
sciences, and particularly fond of history, which he wished 
to have studied, not as a bare recital of facts and speeches, 
but as a picture of human nature philosophically contem¬ 
plated. He wrote a piece, with this view, “ De I’Usage 
de I’Histoire,” Paris, 1672, J2mo, which is full of sensible 
and judicious reflections. In 1674, he published “Con¬ 
juration des Espagnols centre la Republique de Venise en 
1618,” l2mo, in a style which Voltaire compares to that of 
Sallust; but what he gained in reputation by this, he is said 
to have lost by his “ La Vie de Jesus Christ,” published 
four years after. He wrote many other things ; some to 
illustrate the Roman history, which he had made his parii- 
cular study; same upon subjects of philosophy, politics, 
and morals; and notes upon the first two books of Tully’s 
“ Letters to Aiticus,” of which he made a Erench transla¬ 
tion. A neat e,;iti..n of his works was publislied at the 
Hague in 1722, in 5 vo/s. l-Jnin, without the letters to At- 
ticos; wliich, howcvi.r, were printed in the edition of Paris, 
n vj, in 3 vols. 4t'>, and Ax I'Jiiio.' 

ST. SJMf)N' (I.ouis UK Ro(;vroi, ui ke oi j,a trench wri¬ 
ter of memoirs, was the son of a duke of the same title, burn 
June 16, 1675, and was introdneedat tijc court of Louis XIV. 
ill bis tifteenth year, but bad been educated in virtuous prin¬ 
ciples, and never departed from them, cither at court or 
in the army, in wiiicb he served till 1607. In 1721 he was 
appointed ambassador exiraordiiiarv to ibo court of Spain, 
for the purpose of solicitiiio- the infanta in marriage for 
LouisXV. Alter being lor some time confidential adviser to 
the regent, duke of Orleans, lie retired to bis estate, and 
passed most of iiis time in bis library, where he read in¬ 
cessantly and forgot nothing. The marshal do Belle-Isle 
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used to say that he was the most interesting and agreeable 
dictionary he had ever consulted. At fourscore he enjoyed 
all his faculties as perfect as at forty : the precise time of 
his death is not mentioned, but it appears to have taken 
place about 1757. He composed “ Memoirs of the reign 
of Louis XIV. and the Regency,” which consist of a va¬ 
riety of anecdotes relative to the courts of Louis XIV. and 
XV'. whicli are told in an elegant style, but his manner is 
often sarcastic, although his justice has never been called 
in question. M. Auquetil has made this nobleman’s me¬ 
moirs the basis of his history of “ Louis XIV. his Cpurt and 
the Regent.” Some of the editions of these Memoirs have 
been mutilated, but the most complete was printed at Stras- 
burg, in 1791, ISvols. 8vo.' 

SALDEN (William), a learned writer in the si.xteentli 
century, born at Utrecht, was successively minister of se¬ 
veral churches in Holland, and lastly at the Hague, where 
he died in 16^94. His must known and valuable works are, 
“ Otia Theologica,” 4to, containing dissertations on diffe¬ 
rent subjects, from the Old and New Testament; “ Con- 
cionator Sacer,” 12n)o; and “ Ue Libris varioque eoruin 
usu et abusu,” Amsterdam, IC68, 12mo.’ 

SALE (George), a learned Englishman, who died at 
London in 1736, was a man who did much service to the 
republic of letters, but of his private history we have no 
account. He had a hand in the “ Universal History,” and 
e.xecuted the cosmogony and a part of the history follow¬ 
ing. He was also engaged in other publications; but his 
capital work is “The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran 
of Mohammed, translated into English immediately from 
the original Arabic; with explanatory notes taken from the 
most approved commentators. To which is prefixed, a 
preliminary Discourse,” 1734, 4to. The preliminary dis¬ 
course consists of 186 pages, and is divided into eight sec¬ 
tions, which treat of the following particulars: Sect. 1. 
“ Of the Arabs before Mohammed, or, as they express it, 
in the ‘time of ignorance tiieir history, religion, learning, 
and customs.” Sect. 2. “ Of the state of Cliristianity, par¬ 
ticularly of the Eastern Churches, and of Judaism, at the 
time of Mohammed’.'? appearance; and of the methods 
taken by him for establisniug his rel'gion, and the circum¬ 
stances which concurred thereto.” Sect. 3. “ Of the Ko- 
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ran itself, the peculiarities of that book, the manner of its 
being \vritt'6ft and published, and the general design of it.?’ 
Sect. 4. “ Of the doctrines and positive precepts of the 
Koran, which relate to faith and religions duties.” Sect. a. 
“ Of t-ertain negative precepts in the Koran.” Sect. 6, 
“Oftlie institutions of the Koran in civil afliiirs.” Sect. 
7. “ Of the months commanded by the Koran to be kept 
sacred, and of the setting apart of Friday for the especial 
service of God.” .Sect. 8. “ Of the principal sects among 
the Mohammedans; and of those who have pretended to 
prophesy among the Arabs in or since the time of Moham¬ 
med.” This preliminary discourse, as should seem, might 
deserve to be published separately from the Koran. Mr. 
Sale was al.so one of the members of the society for the en¬ 
couragement of learning, begun in 1736, but as he died 
in that year, could not have enjoyed the promised advan¬ 
tages of it. He was one of the authors of the “General 
Dictionary,” to whicli we so often refer, which includes a 
translation of Bayle, 10 vols. folio. Mr. Sale left a son, 
who was fellow of New college, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M. A. in 1750. He was afterwards a fellow of 
Winchester college, in 1765, and died a short time after.“ 
SALIAN, or SALLIAN (James), a learned Jesuit of 
Avignon, where he was born in 1557, entered into that 
society in 1578, and became a noted tutor. He was after¬ 
wards made rector of tlie college of Besan^on, and died at 
Paris Jan. 23, 1610, in the eighty-third year of bis age. 
He wrote some pious tract.?, but is principally known Tor 
his “ Aiinalsof the Old Testiunent,” published iu 1618—24, 
6 vols. folio. As this work appeared too voluminous for 
general use, M. de Spoude, bishop of Painiers, requested 
leave to publish an abridgment in the manner of his abridg¬ 
ment of Baronins; but Salian, conscious liow much origi¬ 
nals suffer by abridgments, refused this request with much 
politeness; and wlien induced at last to make an abridg¬ 
ment himself) contrived to do it in such a manner as to 
render the original almost indispensable to his readers.* 
SALISBURY (John of), one of tlie greatest ornaments 
of the twelfth century, was born at Old Sarum, whence he 
derived the name of Sarisuuriensis, about 1116. After 
he had gone through a course of education in England, he 
went to tlie university of Paris in 1136, and attended upon 
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the lectures of Abelard and other masters, with such in¬ 
dustry and success, that he acquired an uncoipmon share of 
knowledge both in philosophy and letters. At an early 
period of life, his poverty obliged him to undertake the 
office of preceptor ; yet amidst engagements of tins kind, 
he found leisure to.acquire a competent knowledge ot dia¬ 
lectics,' physics, and morals, as well as an acquaintance 
with the Greek, and (what was at that time a rare accom¬ 
plishment) with the Hebrew, languages. He may justly 
be ranked among the first scholars of his age. Alter many 
years had elapsed, be resolved to revisit the companions 
of his early studies on Mount St. Genevieve, in order to 
confer with them on the topics on which they had formerly 
disputed. His account of this visit affords a slrik.ng pic¬ 
ture of the philosophical character of this age. “ I found 
them,” says he, “ the saniu men, and in the same place; 
nor had they advanced a sing e step towards resolving our 
antient questions, nor added a single propo.^itlon, how¬ 
ever small, to their stock of knowledge.’ Wiience 1 in¬ 
ferred, what indeed it was easy to collect, that dialecttic 
studies, however useful they may be when connected with 
other branches of learning, are in tliem'selves barren and 
useless.” Speaking in anotiier place of the philosophers 
of his time, he complains, that they collected au.litors 
solely for the ostentation of scimic.-, and designedly ren¬ 
dered their discourses obscure, that tliey might appear 
loaded with the mysteries of wisdom ; and that though all 
professed to follow Aristoile, they were so ignorant of his 
true doctrine, that in attempting to explain his meaning, 
they often advaneeil a Platonic notion, or some erVoneous 
tenet equally distant from the true system of Aristotle and 
of Plato. From these observations, anti from many similar 
passages to be found in his writings, it appears, that John 
of Salisbury was aware of the trifling character both of th« 
philosophy and the philosophers of bis age; owing, pro¬ 
bably, to the uncommon share of good sense which he pos¬ 
sessed, as well as to the unusual extent and variety of his 
learning. Tlironghout his writings there are evident traces 
of a fruitful genius, of sound understanding, of various 
erudition, and, with due allowance for the age in which hf 
lived, of correct taste. 

At bis return into England, after his first visit to Paris, 
be studied the civil law under Vacarius, who taught witt 
great applause at Oxford in 114^. Embracing the otonos- 
voL. XXVI,r„ F 
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tic life at,.Canterbury, he became the chief confidant of 
two successive archbishops of that see, Theobald and 
Thomas a Becket. To the last of these be dedicated bis 
celebrated work “ Polycraticon, or De nugis curialinm, et 
vestigiis philosopboruni,'’ a very curious and valuable mo¬ 
nument of the literature of his times. Although be did 
not approve some pari of the conduct of Becket, he sub¬ 
mitted to Henry the Second’s sentence of banishnient, and 
remained in exile for seven years, rather than give up the 
party of the archbishop, which was the condition on which 
he might have been permitted to return. In negotiating 
locket’s affairs, he performed no less than ten journeys 
into Italy. In one of these journeys, he obtained familiar 
intercourse with pope Adrian IV. his couiitrj’tnan, who 
having asked him what the world said of him and of the 
Roman church, John returned such an answer as might 
have been expected from the boldest of the reformers in 
the sixteenth centvjry, telling his holitiess, among other 
things, that the world said, “ the pope himself was a bur¬ 
then to Christendom which is scarcely to be borne.” The 
whole of this curious dialogue may be seen in the work 
above mentioned. 

At length he was permitted to return to England in 1171, . 
and was a spectator of the murder of his friend Becket, 
from whom be endeavoured to ward off one of the blows, 
and received it on his arm, which was seriously hurt. In 
1172 he was promoted to the French bishopric of Char¬ 
tres, in the province of Sens, which he held ten years, 
dying in 1182. lie composed many other works besides 
the “ Polycraticon,” which is written in a plain concise 
style, and is an excellent treatise upon the employments, 
occupations, duties, virtues, and vices, of great men, and 
contains a number of moral reflections, passages from au¬ 
thors, examples, apologues, pieces of history, and com¬ 
mon-places. His familiar acquaintance with the classics 
appears, not only from the happy facility of bis language, 
but from the many ciiations of the purest Roman authors, 
with which his works are perpetually interspersed. Mont- 
faucon says, that some part of the supplement to Petroniu;, 
published as a genuine and valuable discovery a few years 
ago, but since supposed to be spurious, is quoted in the 
“ Polycraticon.” It was published at Paris in 1513, and 
at Leyden* in 159.5, 8vo; and a French translation of it, 
entitled Les Vanitez de la Cour,” at Paris,464p, in 4to, 
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with a life of the author prefixed. Among his other works 
are a volume of “ Letters,’* published at Paris m 1611, 
for which his style seems best adapted, and his corre- 
spontieiits were some of the first personages of the age. 
Their contents, as detailing important occurrences, are in¬ 
teresting, and "their turn of expression sometimes elegant. 
Another of his works was a learned defence of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, against one whom he calls Cornificius, 
which contains a most curious account of the state of these 
sciences at this period.' 

SALISBURY, or SALESBURY (William), a Welsh 
antiquary, was born of an ancient family in Denbighshire, 
and studied for some time at Oxford, whence he removed 
to Thaives-Inn, London. Here he applied to the law, but 
does not appear to have risen to any eminence, as Wood 
speaks of him as living in his latter days in the house of 
a bookseller in St. Paul’s church-yard. His principal ob¬ 
ject appears to have been the cultivation of the Welsh 
language, and the translation into it of the Bible, &c. It 
would appear that queen Elizabeth gave him a patent, for 
seven years, for printing in Welsh the Bible, Common- 
Prayer, and “ Administration of the Sacraments.” He 
compiled “ A Dictionary in English and Welsh,” Lond. 
1.^47, 4to. “A Little Treatise of the English pronunci¬ 
ation of the Letters.” “ A plain and familiar introduction” 
to the same, Lond. 1550, 4to. “Battery of the Pope’s 
Bottereulx, commonly called the High-Altar,” ibid. 1550, 
8vo. “ The Laws of Howell Dha.” “ A Welsh Rheto- 
rick,” revised, enlarged, &c. by Henry Perry, B. D. 
The period of his death is uncertain, but he was living in 
1567.’ 

SALISBURY. See CECIL. 

SALLENGRE (Albert Henry de), an ingenious and 
laborious writer, was born at the Hague in 1694. His 
father was receiver-general of Walloon Flanders, and of 
an ancient and considerable family. He was educated with 
great care, and sent at a proper age to Leyden; where lie 
studied history under Perizonius, philosophy under Ber¬ 
nard, and law under Voetius and Noodt. Having finished 
his academical studies with honour, he returned to his pa¬ 
rents at the Hague, and was admitted an advocate in the 

' Lcland.—Tanner.—Gen, Diet.—Brncker.—-Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain. 
—Berringion’s Literary History of tbe Middle Ages. 

* Ath. Ox. new edit. rol. L 
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court of Holland. After the peace of Utrecht in 1713, be 
went to France; and spent some time at Paris In visiting 
librafies, and iu cultivating friendships with learned ipen. 
in 1716, he was made counsellor to the princess of Nas¬ 
sau ; and, the year after, commissary of the finances of 
tht States General. He went again to France in 1717; 
and two years after to England, where he was elected fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society, in the list of wliich he is called 
“ Auditor-Surveyor of the Bank of Holland.” He was au¬ 
thor of several puhiicat/ons, which shetred parts, learning, 
and industry; and without doubt Would, if he had lived, 
fakve been of great use and ornament to the republic of 
letters; but, catching the small-pox, he died in 1723, in 
his thirtieth year. 

He was for some time editor of the “ Literary Journal,” 
which began at the Hague in 1713. His part consists of 
Four volumes, 1715—1717. The continuation was by 
Desmolets and Gouget. In 1714, he published “ L’Eloge 
de I’Yvresse,” a piece of much spirit and gaiety ; in 1715, 
“ Histoire de Pierre de Montmaur,” 2 vols. 8vo, a collec¬ 
tion of all the pieces written against that singular charac¬ 
ter*. In 1716, “ Commentaires sur les Epitres d’Ovide 
par M. de Meziriac,” with a discourse upon the life and 
works of Meziriac ; the same year, “ Poesies de M. de la 
Monnoye;” in 1716, 1718,1719, “ NovusThesaurus Anti- 
quitatum Romanarum,” a Supplement to Graevius’s col¬ 
lection, in 3 vols. folio; in 1718, “ Huetii de rebus aJ 


# Ptittr de Mcmtmanr was a Jesuit 
uf tb« seveiileentb (eiitiiiv. «ha was 
sent III early life by bis order to Kiioie, 
and (heie be taught giainmar with cre¬ 
dit during three yesrs. He afterwards 
left the Jesuits, and set up as a drug¬ 
gist at Avignon, which situation proved 
very profttsble to him. 1'beu going to 
Palis, he attendtd Ihe bar, whicli he 
quitted to devote himsblf to poetry, 
^playmg hn taste chiefly in aua- 
gram$._ and puns. This did not, how¬ 
ever, prevent his siici ceding Goulu as 
reglua professor of Greek, from whence 
he was suroamedMoiitmaur (he Grecian. 
Kis constant practice was to ridicule 
men of learning by satires and sar¬ 
casms, freqnelitiy making aliinions to 
their names, taken from Greek and 
Latin, which were called Montuiaur- 
ismt. Hence a warfare commenced 
which dues not appear to have re¬ 


dounded much to the credit <Sf eil her 
party. Among other expedients thi}' 
accused Montmaur of having killed the 
pin ter of the collhge of Ituncourt, on 
whic h he was sent to prison, and scarce 
cleared of this imagmary < nine, befoie 
they accused him of others more infa¬ 
mous. Various attempts were also 
made to render him iidiciilous. Me¬ 
nage s.t the fashion by a fictitious 
*1 Life of Montmaur,” which he pub¬ 
lished in I.atin, 1636, under the name 
of “ Oargilius Mamurra,” Others fol¬ 
lowed his example, and M. de Sallen- 
gre published the work above-men¬ 
tioned, which forms a curious and en¬ 
tertaining collection. Montmaur was 
certainly a bad poet, but in other re¬ 
spects was not so despicable as must 
authors represent him. He died la 
loftfl, aged seventy-four. 
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cum pertinentibus Conameutarius,” with a preface written 
by himself. About the time of his death he was engaged 
in writing A History pf the United Provinces from 1^09, 
to the conclusion of the pe^ce of Munster in 1648,” which 
was published at the Hague in 1728, with this title, Es- 
sai d’une Histoire des Provinces Unies pour -i’anpde 1621, 
ou la Treve finit, 'et le Guerre recomnaeoce avec I’Es- 
pagne,” 4to.' ■ j . 

SALLO (Denis de), a French writer, the first prc^ctor 
of literary joarnnls, was descended from an ancient and 
noble family, and born at Paris in 1626 . During his edu> 
cation, he gave no proofs of precocious talent, and ajSorded 
little hope of much progress in letters or science. But this 
seems to have been the eflect rather of indolence than in¬ 
capacity, for he afterwards became an accomplished Greek 
and Latin scholar, and maintained public theses in philoso¬ 
phy with the greatest applause. He then studied the law, 
and was admitted a counsellor in the parliament of Paris in 
1652. This, however, did not seem so much to bis taste 
as general inquiries into literary history and knowledge, 
and desultory reading. It is said that h^ occasionally 
perused all kinds of books, made curious researches, and 
kept a person always near him to take down his reflections, 
and to make abstracts. In 1664, he formed the project of 
the ” Journal des S 9 avansand, the year following, be¬ 
gan to publish it under the name of Sieur de Hedouville, 
wluch was that of his valet de charobre; but the severity of 
his censures gave oflence to many who were able to make 
reprisals. Menage’s “ Amoenitates Juris Civilis” was one 
of the first of those works which fell under Sallo’s cogni¬ 
zance, and his mode of treating it provoked Menage to 
return his abuse with equal severity in his preface to the 
works of Malherbe, printed in 1666. Charles Patin’s 
“ Introduction a la connoissance des M^dailles” was ano¬ 
ther work with which he made free, and incurred a severe 
retaliation. This warfare soon proved too much for his 
courage; and therefore, after having published his third 
journal, he turned the work over to the Abb6 Gallois, who 
dropped all criticism, and merely gave titles and extracts. 
I’lie plan, however, in one shape or other, was soon adopt¬ 
ed in most parts of Europe, and continues ui4il this day, 
whether with real advantage to literature, has never been 


t NLceron, voU. I. and X.—Moieri, 
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fully discussipA. Voltaire, after mentioning Salio as the in* 
veAtor of this kind of writing, says, with a justice appiU 
cable ip our own dsiys, that Sallo’s attempt “ was after¬ 
wards'dishonoured by other journaU, which were published 
at- the desire of avaricious booksellers, and written by ob- 
soafe men, who filled them with erroneous extracts, follies^ 
add lies'. 'Things,” he adds, “ are come to that pass, that 
praise and censure arc all made a public traffic, especially 
impefiodical papers; and letters have fallen into disgrace 
b^ the trianagement and conduct of these infamous scrib- 
bters.” On the other hand, the advantages arising from 
suehr journals, when under the management of men of can¬ 
dour and independence, will scarcely admit of a doubt. 
Ssllo died in 1669; and, although he published a piece or 
two of his own, yet is now remembered only for his plan 
of a literaiy journal, or review.* 

SALLU^TIUS (Caius Crispus), an eminent Roman 
historian^ was born at Amiternum in 66 B. C. Tlie rank 
of jfiis ancestors is uncertain, but from some circumstances 
in .f«s 'Writings, it is not improbable that liis family was 
plebeian. Having passed his more early years at his native 
ttSWh,' he was removed to Rome, where be bad the advan- 
tage of profiting by the lessons of Atticas Fraetextutus, 
fiuffiamed Philologus, a grammarian and rhetorician of 
great celebrity. Under this teacher he applied to learning 
with diligence, and made uncommon progress. It appears 
that he had turned his thoughts in bis younger days to the 
writing of history, for which he had unquestionably great 
t^euts ; but, as he himself intimates in his preface to the 
history of Catiline’s conspiracy, he was diverted from this 
pursuit by the workings of ambition. His early life too, 
appears to hive been stained by vice, which the gross enor¬ 
mities of his‘more advanced years render highly probable. 
In' this respect he has found an able advocate in his late 
learned'translator and commentator; but although Ur. 
Steuari s researches hate removed some part of the re¬ 
proaches of ancient authors, enough remains to shew that 
Sallust partook largely of the corruption of the age in 
which he lived, anti added to it by his own example. The 
story of bis having been delected in an adulterous inter¬ 
course with the wife of Milo, who, after a severe whipping, 
made him pay a handsome sum of money, may rest upou 

» NiceroB, vol. IX.—Mureri. 
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little authority, or may be ahoatether discarded as a fiotioti, 
but the geoeral conduct of Sallust shows that the nobiiai 
sentiments in his works had no inftuence on ,his conduct j 

He appears to have been advanced to die office,of qutesps- 
tor in the year of Rome 693, and in 70J was ,m8de tri¬ 
bune of> people. It was now that ho employed sdl the/ 
arts of faction to inflame the minds of tiie people against 
Milo, the murderer of Ciodius; and those biographers who 
admit the fact of bis being disgraced by Milo, a» we have 
above related, impute to him motives of revenge only; end 
he was equally industrious in raising a clamour^ against 
Cicero, in order to deter him from pleading Milo’s causer 
In 703 he was expelled the senate by the then censors, 
Appius Claudius and Calphurnius Piso, on accountipf hta 
profligacy, but restored in the following year by Julius 
Caesar, and was likewise made quaestor, an office whtchi 
be employed in accumulating riches by every corrupt itiea- 
sure. During Caesar’s second dictatorship he was made 
praetor, and when Ciesar went into Africa with part of hia 
army, he took Sallust with him, who performed some im¬ 
portant services, in return fur which Ctesar made him 
vernor of Numidia. It i» here that his public character 
appears most atrocious and indefensible. He seems to 
have considered this province as a fund destined to the im¬ 
provement of his private fortune, and plundered it in the 
most inhuman manner. In vatu did the oppressed Numi- 
dians exclaim against his rapacity, and commence a prose-** 
cution against him. His wealth was a sufficient, guard 
against the arm of justice, and by sliarkig with Caesar a 
part of the spuds, he easily baffied all inquiry into his pro¬ 
vincial administration. On his return, laden with this 
wealth, he purchased a country bouse at Tivoli, and one 
of the noblest dwellings in Rome on the Quirinal mount, 
with beautiful gardens, wliicb to this day are called the. 
gardens of Sallust. In this situation it is supposed that he 
wrote his account of “ Catiline’s conspiracy,” and the 
“Jugurthine war,” and that larger history, the loss of 
which there is so much reason to deplore. He died at the 
age of fifty-one, B. C. 55. Having no children of bis 
own, his ample possessions passed to the grandson of his 
sister; and the family flourished, with undiminished splen¬ 
dour, to a late mra of the Roman empire. 

Whatever objections may be made to Sallust’s character 
as a man, be has ever been justly admired as a historian. 
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He is ^ui^y,pe|! 8 {tt«U 9 iss<»^nd instrucl*^: -^ jityJls i»<rie»f 
an,tt jjwsjryp^s, ibis dpscriplions, leflertionB) speeches, and 
ch^^t^irs,' aibstjcly tht; hand of a iqaster, his partial 
^be blaijwid .with e^uai justice,/ and even eome-of 
^u,U)ps^'yir|t^pas.S 9 ntiai{e»ts and buteri invectives against 
«orri|p,y 9 i'i,;n‘public men may be traced rather to party 
ipij^U tbap tp a genuine abhorrence of corruption, which, 
ipileedi ,iij one who bad practised it so extensively, could 
ppt jbe expected, ynless the result of a penitence we no 
#h^re read ,Df. His attachment to Cssar, and bis disret 
spect for Cicero, are two glaring defects in his oieru as a 
ihiibfnl histPrian. 

Of Sallust there are many excellent editions. His works 
were' first printed at Venice, in 1470, and reprinted thirty 
times before the conclusion of that century, but these 
editions are of gr«-at rarity. The best of the more modern 
are fhe Aldus ot 1521, 8vo, the Variorum of 1690, 8vo, 
Wasso’s excellent edition, printed at Cambridge in 1710, 
^to;'"CortiU8’s edition, 1724, 4to; Hatercamp’s, 1742, 
2 vols. 4to; the priee edition of Edinburgh, 17 55, 12rao; 
the Bipont, 1779, 8vo; that very accurate one by Mr. 
Homer, Lond. 1789, Svo; and one by Harles, 1799, 8vo. 
The late Dr Rose of Chiswick, published a very correct 
translation of Sallust in 1751, 8vo, with Cicero’s l^our 
Orations against Catiliiu ; and more recently iialiust has 
found a translator, and an acute and learned commentator 
and advocate, in Henry Steuart, LL.D. t'.ii. S. and S. A.E. 
Who published in 1806, in 2 loJs. 4to, “The Works of 
Sallust. To which are prefixed, two Essays on the Life, 
literary' character, and writings of the historian; with 
notes historical, biogiaplncal, and critical ” ‘ 

SALMASIUS, oi SAUiVlAiSE (Clacde), one of the 
most learned men of the seventeenth century, and whom 
Baillet has with great propriety classed among bis “ Enfans 
celebres par les etudes,” was boin at .Semnr-en-Auxuis, in 
Burgundy, His family was ancient and noble, and his fa.* 
tber, an eminent lawter, and a member of the parliament 
ot Burgtind}, was a,man of worth and learning Respect¬ 
ing the time of his birth, all hts biographers differ. Peter 
Burmtin, who has compared their differences, justly thinks 
it tery strange that so many persons who were bis contem¬ 
poraries atiu knew him intimately, should not have ascer-' 

• Life by Dr. Steuart,—and by Dr. ^te.—Dibdm’s Classics. , 
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tsined Hte «xAct dMes leitbei' Of' fri$ bif(h or dbbth. ‘ Tbe 
former, however, we prfesume mOylbe fixfed ehher in 15S3 
or l■694. He wtts educated at first sbifefybyhis 
■who taught him Latin and Greek With astOtiiSthih^ succest. 
At the age of 'ten he wa'» able to trhn^ate I'idddr very cdf- 
rectly, and wrote Greek and Latiw vOrses^ At the Age of 
eleven, bit father wished to send him for-forther edircatioA 
to the Jesuits’ college at Dijon, not to bohrd th(?rej but to 
attend lessons twice a day, and improve then! at hiS lodg¬ 
ings. In this scheme, however, he was disappoihted. His 
mother, who was a protestant, had not only iifsphred Claude 
with a hatred of the Jesuits, but encouraged him to write 
satires against the order, which be did both in Greek and 
Latin, and entertained indeed througliopt life the same 
aversion to them. Having refused therefore to comply 
With Ins father’s request in this respect, his mother proposed 
to send him to Pans, where her secret wish was that he 
should be confirmed in her religion. This being complied 
with, he soon formed an acquaintance with Casaobon and 
some other learned men in that metropolis, who were asto¬ 
nished to find such talents and erudition in a mere boy. 
During his residence here he conversed much with the 
clergy of the reformed church, and being at length deter- 
mini d to make an open avowal of his attachment to protest 
tantism, lie asked leave of his father to go to Heidelberg, 
partly that he might apply to the study of the law, but 
principally that he might be more at bis freedom In reli¬ 
gious matters, fiaillct calls this a /rtc/f of his new precep¬ 
tors, who wished to persuade Salmasius’s father that Paris, 
with respect to the study of the law, was not equal to Hei¬ 
delberg, where was the celebrated Oeins Godefroi, and an 
excellent library. 

Salmasius’s father hesitated long about this proposition. 
As yet he di t not know that his son was so far gone in a 
change of religion, but still did not choose that he should 
be sent to a place wtiich swarmed with protestants. He 
therefore wished his son would prefer Toulouse, where 
were at that time some eminefit law professors; but 
Claude refused, and some unpleasant correspondence took 
place between the father and the son, as appears by the 
worxls in which the former at last gr-inted his permission— 
“ Go then, I wish to show how much more I am of an in¬ 
dulgent father th.ui you are of an obedient son.” The sou 
indeed in this manifested a little of that conceit and arror 
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gance whteH sppeared in many instances in hia future lifd, 
and unmeved by the kindness he hadjust received^ refused to 
travei'by the way of Dijon, as his father desired, but joined 
some merchants who were going to Francfort fair, and ar¬ 
rived at Heidelberg in Oct. 1606, or rather 1607, when 
he was only in his fourteenth year. Whatever may be 
thought of bis temper, we need no other proof that he was 
one of the most extraordinary youths of this age that the 
world ever knew, than the letters addressed to him at this 
time by Jungerinan and others on topics of philology. 
They afford an idea of his erudition, says Barman, which 
could only be heightened by the production of bis answers. 

To Heidelberg he brought letters of recommendation 
from Casaubon, which introduced him to Godefroi, Gruter, 
and Lingelsheim, and his uncommon merit soon improved 
this into an intimacy. Under Godefroi be applied to the 
study of civil law with that intenseness with which he ap- 
])lied to every thing, but as he now had an opportunity of 
indulging his taste for tiie belies lettres, and was admitted 
to m^e researches among the treasures of the Palatine li¬ 
brary, he spent much of his time here, abridging himself 
even of sleep. By such extraordinary diligence, he accu¬ 
mulated a vast fund of general knowledge, ^but in some 
measure injured his health, and brought on an illness which 
lasted above a year, and from which he recovered with dif- 
ficulty. 

Withwn insatiable thirst for knowledge, Salmasius had 
an early and strong passion for fame. He commenced au¬ 
thor when between sixteen and seventeen years of age, by 
publishing an edition of “ Nili, archiepiscopi Thessalolii- 
censis, de priinatu papre Romani, libri duo, item Barlaatn 
nionachus, cum iuterpretatione Latina: Cl. Salmasii opera 
et studio, cum ejusdemin utrumque notis,” Hanover, 1608, 
and Heidelberg, 1608 and 1612, 8v6. By this publication 
against the authority of the pope, he seemed determined 
to make a more public avowal of bis sentiments than he had 
yet done, and to shew his zeal for the protestants, by con¬ 
secrating his hrst labours as an author to their service. In 
1609 appeared his edition of “ Floras,” printed at Paris, 
8vo, and dedicated to Gruter, whose notes are given along 
with those of Salmasius. This was reprinted in 1636, and 
in 1638, to which last he added “Lucii Ampelii libellus 
memorialis ad Macrinum,” which had never before ap¬ 
peared. 
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In 1610 , be returned borne and was admitted an advo< 
cate, but bad no intention to follow, that profession, and 
prelerred literature ai>d criticism as the sole employment 
of. his life, and derived the highest reputation that erudi¬ 
tion can confer. Such was bis reputation, that be began 
to be courted by foreign princes and universities. The 
Venetians thought his residence among them would he such 
an honour, that they offered him a prodigious stipend ; and 
with this condition, that he should not be obliged to read 
lectures above three times a year! We are told, that our 
university of Oxford made some attempts to get him over 
into England; and it is certain, that the pope made similar 
overtures, though Salmasius had not only deserted his re¬ 
ligion, and renounced his authority, but had actually writ¬ 
ten against tlie papacy itself. He withstood, however, ail 
these solicitations; but at last, in 1632, complied with an 
invitation Holland, and went with his wife, whom he 
had married in 1621 , to Leyden. He did not go there to 
be professor, or honorary professor; but, as Vorstius in his 
“ Funeral Oration” expresses it, “ to honour the university 
by his name, his writings, and his presence.” 

Upon the death of his father, in 1640, he returned for 
a time into Fiance; and, on going to Paris, was much ca¬ 
ressed by caroinal Richelieu, who used all possible means 
to detain him, and even offered him his own terms; but 
could not prevail. The obligation he had to the States of 
Holland, the love of freedom and independence, and the 
necessity of a privileged place, in order to publish such 
things as lie was then meditating, were the reasons which 
enabled him to withstand the cardinal. Salmasius also re¬ 
fused the large pension, which the cardinal offered him, 
to write his history, because in sucli a work he thought be 
must either give offence, or advance many things contrary 
to his own principles, and to truth. While he was in Bur¬ 
gundy to settle family affairs, the cardinal died, and was 
succeeded by Mazariu, who, upon our author’s return to 
Paris, honoured him with the same solicitations as his pre¬ 
decessor bad done. Salmasius, however, declined his of¬ 
fers, and after about three years absence, returned to Hol¬ 
land : whence, though attempts were afterwards made to 
draw him back to France, it does not appear that be ever 
entertained the least thought of removing. In the summer 
ot 1650, he went to Sweden, to pay queen Christina a 
visit, with whom be continued till the summer following. 
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The reception and treatment he met with, as it is described 
by the writdr of bis life, is very characteristic of that ex¬ 
traordinary patroness of learned men. “ She ‘performed 
for h'm aW offices,'’ says he, “ which conld have been ex¬ 
pired even from an equal. She ordered him to choose 
epartments in her palace, fbr the sake of bavinghim with 
'her;' ‘ ut lateri adbsereret,’ whenever she would. But Sal- 
ihasius was almost always ill while he stayed in Sweden, 
the climate being more than hn constitution could bear: at 
ivbicb seasons the queen would come to the side of his bed, 
bold long discourses with him upon subjects of the highest 
concern, and, without any soul present, but with the doors 
all shut, would mend bis hre, and do other necessary of¬ 
fices for him.” She soon, however, changed her mind 
with regard to Salmasius, and praised his antagonist Mil- 
ton, with whom his celebrated controversy had now begun. 

After the murder of Charles I., Charles II., now in Hol¬ 
land, employed Salmasius to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy. Salmasius, says Johnson, was at this 
time a man of skill in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
and sagacity of emendatory criticism, almost exceeding all 
hope of human attainment; and having, by excessive 
praises, been confirmed in great confidence of himself, 
though he probably bad not much considered the principles 
of society or the rights of government, undertook the em¬ 
ployment without distrust of bis own qualifications, and, as 
bis expedition in writing was wonderful, produced in 1649 
his “ Defensio Regia pro Garolo I. ad Serenissimum Mag- 
nec Britannim Kegem Carolum II. filium natu majorem, 
bscredem et successorem legitimum. Sumptibus Regiis, 
anno 1649.” Milton, as we have noticed in his life, was 
employed, by the Pdwers then prevailing, to answer this 
book of' Salmasius, and to obviate the prejudices which 
the reputatidrt df his great abilities and learning might raise 
against their cause; and he accordingly published in 1651, 
a Latin work, entitled “ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
contra Claudii Salmasii Defensionem Regiam.” Of these 
two works Hobbes declared himself unable to decide whose 
language was best, or whose arguments were worst, he 
might have added, or who was most to blame for scurrility 
and personal abuse. Dr. Johnson remarks, that Salmasius 
had been so long not only the monarch, but the tyrant of 
literature, that almost all mankind were delighted to find 
him defied and insulted by a new name, not yet considered 
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as any one’s rival. There U no proof, boyever, that 
masius’s general reputation suffered otueh front'a contest in 
which he had not employed the powera which he was .ac>- 
knowledged to possess. His misfortune was to treat of 
subjects which he had not much studied, ■end any, repulse 
to a man so accustomed to admiration, must Ime b^fp-yery 
galling. He therefore prepared a reply to Milton, , hutTiJ^ 
not live to finish it, nor did it appear until published 
son in the year of the restoration, when the auhioot* hi 
England at least, was no longer fit for diseussiop^'. He 
died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653, in consequence of an,ini- 
prudent use of the waters; but as be had reproached;Mil- 
ton with losing bis eyes in their contest, Milton delighted 
himself with the belief that he had shortened Salmasiusr’s 
life. Nothing, however, can be more absurd, if any cre¬ 
dit is to be given to the account which Saiuiasius’s biogra¬ 
pher, Clement, gives of his feeble constitution, and long 
illness. 

Salmasius, Dr. Johnson has observed, was not only the 
monarch, but the tyrant of literature, and it must be al¬ 
lowed that although he had few, if any equals, in extent 
of erudition, and therefore little cause of jealousy, he was 
impatient of contradiction, and arrogant and supercilious 
to those who differed from him in opinion. But he must 
have had qualities to balance these imperfections, before be 
could have attained the very high character given by the 
most learned men of his age, by Casauhon, by Huetius, by 
Gronoviiis, by Scioppius, by our Selden, by Grotius, 
Gruter, Balzac, Menage, Sarravius, V'^oratius, &c. &c. &c. 
Those who have critically examined his writings attribute 
the imperfections occasionally to be found in them to the 
hasty manner in which lie wrote, and a certain hurry and 
impetuosity of temper when he took up any subject which 
engaged his attention. Gronovius seems to think that he 
was sometimes overwhelmed with the vastness of his eru¬ 
dition, and knew not how to restrain his pen. Hence, 
Gronovius adds, we find so many contradictions in bis 
works, for he employed no amanuensis, and was averse, to 
the task of revision. 

Of his numerous works, we may notice as the most va¬ 
luable, 1. “ Amici, ad amicum, de suburbicariis regionibus 
et ecclesiis suburbicariis, epistola,” 1619, 8vo, reprinted 
more correctly at the end of bis epistles in 1656. This 
was written in consequence of a dispute between Godefroi 
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and father Sirmohd. 2'. “ Histori® August® scriptores 
sex,” Paris, 1620, fol. 3. “Sept. Florentis Tertulliahi 
liber de PaHio,” ibid. 1622, 8vo, and Leyden, 1656, 8vo. 
This involved him in a controversy with Denis Petau, tin 
whom he published two answers, 4. “ Pliniani exercita- 
tiones in Caii Julii Solini Polyhist.” &c, ibid. 1629, 2 vols. 
'fol. anti Utrecht, 1689, which last edition has another work 
editeii by Sauntaise, “ De homonymis Hiles iatric® exer- 
citationes ineditsc,” &c. 5. “ De Usuris,” Leyden, 1638, 
8vo. 6, “Noise in pervi^Hum Veneris,” ibid. 1638, 12mo. 
7. “ De modo usurarum,” ibid. 1639, 8vo. 8. “ Disser- 
tatio de foenore trapezitico, in tres libros divisa,” ibid. 1640. 
9. “ Simplicii commentarius in Enchiridion Epicteti,” &c. 
ibid. 1640, 4to, and Utrecht, 1711. 10. “ Achillis Tatii 

Alexandrini Eroticon de Clitophontis et Leucippes amori- 
bus, libri octo,” ibid. 1640, 12mo. 11. “ Interpretatio 

Hippocratis aphorismi 69, sect. iv. de calculo,” &c. ibid. 
1640, 8vo. 12. “ De Hellenistica: commentarius contro- 
versiam de lingua hellenistica decidens, et plenissime per- 
tractans origines et dialecticos Gr®c® lingute,” Leyden, 
1645. 13. “ Observationes in jus Atticum ct Romanum,” 

ibid; 1645, 8vo, &c, &c. with many others on various sub¬ 
jects of philosophy, law, and criticism. A collection of 
his letters was published soon after his death by Antony 
Clement, 4io, with a life of the author, but many others 
are to be found in various collections.’ 

SALMON (Francis), a learned doctor and librarian of 
the house and society of the Sorbonne, was born of an 
opulent family at Paris, in 1677. He was well acquainted 
with the learned languages, particularly Hebrew, possessed 
great literary knowledge, and discovered much affection 
for young persons who were fond of study, encouraging 
them by bis example and advice, and taking pleasure in 
lending them his books. He died suddenly at his country 
house, at Chaillot, near Paris, Sept. 9, 1736, aged fifty- 
nine. He published a very useful work illustrative of a 
part of ecclesiastical history, entitled “ Trait6 de I’etude 
des Conciles,” with an account of the principal authors and 
Works, best editions, &c. upon the subject of councils, 
Paris, 1724, 4to. This has been translated into German, 
and printed at Leipsic, in 1729. He intended also to have 

* Life by Clement.—Baillet Jugemens.—Blount’s Ccnsurs.—Moreri.—Bur- 
man’s “ Sylioge.”—Saxii Onomasticon, 
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given a supplement to “ Father Labbe’s Collection of Coun¬ 
cils,” and an “ Index Sorbonicus,” or alphabetical,library, 
in which was to be given, under the names of the respective 
authors, their acts, lives, chronicles, histories, books, trea¬ 
tises, bulls, &c. but did not live to complete either.* 

SALMON (Nathaniel), an English antiquary, was the 
son of the rev. Thomas Salmon, M. A. rector of Mepsall in 
Bedfordshire, by a daughter of the notorious serjeant Brad¬ 
shaw. He was admitted of Bene’t college, Cambridge, 
June 11, 1C90, where his tutors^|ere dean Moss and arch¬ 
deacon Liinn, and took the degree of LL. B. in 1695. Soon 
after, he went into orders, and was for some time curate of 
Westmill in Hertfordshire; but, although he had taken 
the oaths to king William, he bad so many scruples against 
taking them to his successor, queen Anne, that he became 
contented to resign the clerical profession, and with it a 
living of 14t>/. per annum olfered him in Suftblk. He then 
applied himself to the study of physic, which he practised 
first at St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, and afterwards at Bi¬ 
shops Stortford, in the county of Hertford. His leisure 
time appears to have been employed in studying the history 
and antiquities of his country, on which subjects he pub¬ 
lished, 1. “A Survey of the Roman Antiquities in the Mid¬ 
land Counties in England,” 1726, 8vo. 2. “ASui'vey of 
the Roman .Stations in Britain, according to the Roman 
Itinerary,” 1721, 8vo. 3. “ The History of Hertfordshire, 
describing the county and its ancient monuments, particu¬ 
larly the Roman, with the characters of those that have 
been the chief possessors of the lands, and an account of 
the most memorable occurrences,” 1728, folio. This was 
designed as a continuation of Chauncey’s History^, and was 
dedicated to the earl of Hertford. 4. “ The Lives of the 
English Bishops from the Restoration to the Revolution, fit 
to be opposed to the Aspersions of some late Writers of 
Secret History,” 1733, a work which we have occasionally 
found very useful, although the author’s prejudices, in 
some instances, appear rather strong. 5. “ A Survey of 
the Roman Stations in England,” 1.731, (an improved edi¬ 
tion probably of the first two works above mentioned) 2 
vols. 8vo. . 6. “ The Antiquities of Sureey, collected from 
the most ancient records, and dedicated to Sir John Eve¬ 
lyn, bart. with some Account of the Present State and 


• Moreri.—Diet. Hist. 
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Natural History of the County,” 1736, Svo. 7. “The His-* 
tory ahd Antiquities of Essex, from the Collections of Mr* 
Stratigeman,” in folio, with some notes and additions of 
his own; but death put a stop to this work, when he had 
gone through about two thirds of the county, so that the 
hiindreds of Chelmsford, Hinkford, Lexden, Tendring, 
and Thurstable, were left unfinished. 

Mr. Salmon died April 2, 1742, leaving three daughters. 
His elder brother, Thomas, honoured with the name of 
the historiographer, is s« to have died iu 1743, but must 
have been living some years after this, when be published 
bis account of Cambridge, &c. Mr. Cole says, “ he rras 
brought up to no learned profession, yet bad no small turn 
for writing, as his many productions shew, most of which 
were written when be resided at Cambridge, where at last 
be kept a coffee-house, but not having sufficient custom, 
removed to Loudon.” He told Mr. Cole that be had been 
much at sea, and had resided in both Indies for some time. 
His best known publication, and that is not much known 
now, is his “ Modern History, or Present State of all Na¬ 
tions,” published in many volumes, dvo,' about 1731, &c. 
and re-publisbed, if we mistake not, in 3 vols. folio, from 
which it was afterwards abridged in 2 vols. and long conti¬ 
nued to be published under various fictitious names. He 
wrote also “ Considerations on the bill for a general natu- 
'’ralixation, as it may conduce to the improvement of our 
manu^ctures and traffic, and to the strengthening or en¬ 
dangering of the constitution, exemplified in the revolu¬ 
tions that have happened in this kingdom, by inviting over 
foreigners to settle aioong os. With an Inquiry into the 
nature of tibe British constitution, and the freedom or ser¬ 
vitude of the lower class of people, in the several changes 
it has undei^one,” Lond. 1748, 8vo. “ The Foreigner’s 
Companion through the universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and the adjacent counties, describing the several 
colleges and other public buildings, with an account of their 
respective founders, benefactors, bishops, and,other emi¬ 
nent men educated in them,” ibid. 1748, Svo. This title 
we give from Cole, as we have not seen the work. Previ¬ 
ously to this, Mr. Salmon intended to write “ The present 
state of the Universities, and of the five adjacent counties 
of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Bucks, and Oxford,” 
but published only the first volume, 1744, 8vo, which con¬ 
tains the history of Oxford, county and university. To 
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ihis are added some ahrewd remarks 6n univefslty eddca-* 
tion, and a college life, with the exp^nces attending ib; 
In the preface he speaks o( & “ General Descripupn of Ed;' 
gland, and particniarly of London the metropolis,” in 2 
wls. which he had published. His name is also to a “ Geo¬ 
graphical Grammar,” an “ Exatninatidn of Burnet’s Historjr 
of his own Times,” and other works. The “ New Hist^ori- 
cal aceonnt of St. George for England, and the original of 
this order," Lond. 1704, is ascribed by Mr. Gough to 
Mr. Thomas Salmon, the father, -Irho, it may now be naen- 
tioned, was distinguished as a musical theorist, and wrote 
“ An Essay to the Advancement of Music, by casting away 
the Perplexity of di/Ferent Cliff’s; and uniting alt sorts of 
Music, Lute, Viols, Violins, Organ, Harpsichord,, Voice, 
&c. in one universal Character, by Thomas Salmon, Ai M. 
of Trinity College, Oxford,” London, 1672. This book, 
says Dr. Burney, “ is well written, and, though very illi¬ 
berally treated by Lock, Play ford, and some other profes¬ 
sors, contains nothing that is either absurd or impracticable; 
nor could we discover any solid ‘objection to its doctrines 
being adopted, besides the effect it would have upon old 
music, by soon rendering it unintelligible. At present the 
tenor clef alone is thought an insuperable difficulty in our 
country, by dilettanti performers on the harpsichord; bat 
if Salmon’s simple and easy musicid-alphabet were chiefly 
in use, the bass clef would likewise be soOn rendered as 
obsolete and difficult os the tenor; so that two parts oc 
clefs out of three, in present use, would become upintel- 
ligible.”* * 

SALTER (Samuel), a learned English divine; lyas tbui 
eldest son of Dr. Samuel Salter, prebendary of Norwich, 
and archdeacon of Norfolk, by Aniie-Penelope, the daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. John Jeffery, archdeacon of Norwich. He'was 
educated for some time in the free-scbool of that jcity, 
whence he removed to that of the Charter-house, and, was 


* There was a WiliIam Salmon, 
vhetlier relateil to the above family is 
imcertaia, a noted empiric, who prac¬ 
tised physic with various speeds for a 
long course o1 years.' He published a 
considerable number of medical books, 
^e chief of which is bis “ Complete 
Physician, or Druggist’s Shop opened,” 
■ thick octavo of 1207 pages; " A 


large_ Herbal,” fol. which Dr, Pultengy 
iheiitioas with sotue degree of respect. 
His “ Polygrapbice” has sold better 
than all the rest of his wuiks; th« 
tenth edition of it is dated Lond. 1701. 
He lived about the latter, end of the 
seventeenth century and beginnief of 
the eighteenth. 


Masters’s Hist, of C. C. C. C.—Cole’s MS Athen* CanUb. in Brit, Mut— 
Coughs ropogtaphv, &c.—Cent. Mag. vol. LXVI. 
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admitted,,of Bene't-college, Cambridge, June 30, 
under the tuition of Mr, Charles Skottowe. Soon after his 
takiiig the degree of B. A. in 1733, he was chosen into a 
feUbws^ipi and took liis master’s degree in His na* 

tar^l and acquired abilities recommended him to sir Philip 
Tprke, then lord-chief-justice of the King’s-bencli, and 
afterwards earl of Hardwicke, for the instruction of his 
eldest son the second earl, who, with three of bis brothers, 
in compliment to abp. Herring, was educated at that col¬ 
lege. As soon as that eminent lawyer was made lord- 
chancellor, he appointed Mr. Salter his domestic chaplain, 
and gave him a prebend in the church of Gloucester, which 
he afterwards exchanged for one in that of Norwich, About 
the time of bis quitting Cambridge, he w as one of the writers 
in the “ Athenian Letters.” Soon after the chancellor gave 
Mr. Salter the rectory of Burton Coggles, in the county of 
Litipoln, in 1740 ; where he went to reside soon after, and, 
marrying Miss Seeker, a relation of the then bishop of 
Oxford, continued there till 1750, when he was nominated 
minister of Great Yarmouth by the dean and chapter of 
Nor,wich. Here he performed the duties of tliat large 
parish with great diligence, till bis promotion to the 
preachership at the Charter-house in January 1754, some 
time before which (in .luly, 1751), abp. Herring had ho¬ 
noured him with the degree of D. D. at Lambeth. In 1756, 
he was presented by the lord-chancellor to the rectory of 
St. Bartholomew near the Royal Exchange, which was the 
last ecclesiastical preferment he obtained; but in Nov. 
1761, he succeeded Dr. Bearcroft as master of the Char¬ 
ter-house, who had been bis predecessor in the preacher- 
ship. While he was a member of Bene’t college, he 
printed Greek Pindaric odes on the nuptials of the princes 
of Orange and Wales, and a copy of Latin verses on the 
death of queen Caroline. Besides a sermon preached on 
occasion of a music-meeting at Gloucester, another before. 
the lord-mayor, Sept. 2 , 1740, on the anniversary of tlje ^ 
fire of London,, a third before the sons of the clergy, 1755,. 
which was much noticed at the time, and underwent seve¬ 
ral alterations before it was printed; and one before the 
House of Commons, Jan. 30, 1762 ; be published “ A 
complete Collection of Sermons and Tracts” of his grand¬ 
father Dr, Jeffery, 1751, in 2 vole. 8vo, with his life pre¬ 
fixed, and a new edition of “ Moral and Religious Apho¬ 
risms,” by Dr. Whichcote, with large additions of some 
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Ifetiers that passed between him and Dr, Tilckney, “ con¬ 
cerning the Use of Reason in Religion,” &c. and a bio¬ 
graphical preface, 1751, 8vo. To these may be added, 
“ Some Queries relative to the Jews, occasioned liy a late 
sermon,” with some other papers ocqafeioned by the 
“Queries,” published the same year. In 1773 and 1774, 
he revised through the press seven of the celebrated 
“ Letters of Ben Mordecai;” written by the' rev. Henfy 
Taylor, of Crawley in Hants* In 1776, Dr. Salter printed 
for private use, “ The first 106 lines of the First Book, of 
the Iliad *; nearly as written in Homer’s Time and Coun¬ 
try and printed also in that year, “ Extract from the 
Statutes of the House, and Orders of the Governors, re¬ 
specting the Pensioners or poor Brethren” (of the Charter- 
house), a large single sheet in folio ; in 1777, he corrected 
the proof-sheets of Bentley’s “ Dissertation on Phalaris 
and not long before his death, which happened May 2, 
1773, he printed also an inscription to the memory of his 
parents, an account of all which may be seen in the 
“ Anecdotes of Bowyer.” Dr. Salter was buried, by his 
own express direction, in the most private manner, in the 
common burial-ground belonging to the brethren of the 
Charter-house. 

In the discussion of philological subjects, Dr. Salter 
proved himself a very accurate Greek scholar; his reading 
was universal, and extended through the whole circle of 
ancient literature; he was acquainted with the poets, his¬ 
torians, orators, philosophers, and critics, of Greece and 
Rome; his memory was naturally tenacious, and It had 
acquired great artificial powers, if such an expression be 
allowable, by using no notes when he delivered his sermons.' 
To extempore preaching he had accustomed himself for a 
long course of years. So retentive indeed were his faculties, 
that, till a few years before his death, he could quote lopg 
passages from almost every author whose works he bad 
perused, even with a critical exactness. Nor were hni 
studies confined to the writers of antiquity; he was equally 
conversant with English literature, and with the language.s 
and productions of the learned and ingenious in various 
parts of Europe. In his earlier life he had been acquainted 

* These (nith Dr. Salter’s seat!- “ Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica,” Ox- 
tneots on the Digamnia) have been fortt, 1781, Svo, p. 4.‘H—438. 
since copied in an improved edition of 
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with Bevtley, and cherished his memory with profound 
respect. He preserved many anecdotes of this great critic, 
which were publislied from his papers by our learned 
English printer, Bowyer.' 

SALUTA70. See COLUCCIO. 

SALVATOR ROSA. See ROSA. 

SALVIAN, or SALVIANUS, an elegant and beautiful 
writer, was one of those who are usually called fathers of the 
church, and began to be distinguished about 440. The 
time and place of his birth cannot be settled with any ex¬ 
actness. Some have supposed him to have been an Afri¬ 
can, but without any reasonable foundation ; while others 
have concluded, with more probability, that he was a Gaul, 
from bis calling Gallia his “ solum patrium though per¬ 
haps this may prove no more than that his family came 
from that country. Ilis editor Baluaius infers from his 
first epistle, that he was born at Cologne in Germany ; and 
it is known, that he lived a long time at Triers, where he 
married a wife who was an heathen, but whom he easily 
brought over to the faith. He removed from Triers into 
the province of Vienne, and afterwards became a priest of 
Marseilles. Some have said, that he was a bishop; but 
this is a mistake, which arose, as Baluzins very well con¬ 
jectures, from this corrupt passage in Gennadius, “ Ho- 
inilias scripsit Episcopus multaswhereas it should be 
read “ Episcopis” instead of “ Episcopus,” it being know n 
that he did actually compose many homilies or sermons 
for the use of some bishops. He died very old towards 
the end of the fifth century, after writing and publishing a 
great many works; of which, however, nothing remains but 
eight books “ De Providentia Deifour books “ Adver- 
«us avaritiam, prsesertim Clericorum et Sacerdotumand 
nine epistles. The best edition of these pieces is that of 
Paris 1663, it) 8vo, with the notes of Baluzius; re-printeji 
elegantly in 1669, 8vo. The “ Commonitorium” of Vitti- 
centius Lirinensis is published with it, with notes also by 
jBaluzius.’ 

SALVIATI (Francisco Rossi), called II Salviati, from 
the favour and patronage of the cardinal Salviati, was the 
•on of Michelangiplo Rossi, and was born at Florence in 
1510. He was first placed as a pupil under Andrea del 

* Kirbolg’f Bowyer.—Matters’ Hilt, of C. C. C. C. 

* CsT^ vet,Works by Belwiwt.—Lsniner’t Work*.—Dupia. 
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Sarto, and afterwards, with far more advantage, with Bac- 
cia Baiulinelli. Here he had for his fellow pupU, Vasari, 
who afterwards pronounced him the greatest painter then 
in Rome. His employment kept pace with his reputation, 
and, among other beneficial orders, he was engaged by 
his patron, the cardinal, to adorn his chapel with a series 
of frescoes, the subjects being taken from the life of St. 
John Baptist. He produced a set of cartoons of the history 
of Alexander, as patterns for tapestries; and, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Vasari, ornamented the apartments of the Can- 
cellaria with paintings in fresco. From Rome he went to 
Venice, where he painted many pictures, both for public 
edifices and private collections, particularly the history of 
Psyche for the Palazzo Grimaldi. He afterwards travelled 
through Lombardy, and made some stay at Mantua, study¬ 
ing with much delight the works of Julio Romano. At 
Florence, he was employed by the grand-duke to adorn the 
Palazzo Vecchio : in one of the saloons he represented the 
victory and triumph of Furius Camillus, a work greatly ad¬ 
mired for the truth and taste of the imitation, and the vi¬ 
gour and spirit of the composition. 

A restless habit, and a disposition to rove, led Salviati 
to accept an invitation to France, from the cardinal de 
Lorraine in the name of Francis I., then engaged in con¬ 
structing and adorning his palace at Fontainebleau ; and 
during his stay here, he painted a fine picture for the 
church of the Celestines at Paris, of the taking down from 
jthe Cross. He soon after returned to Italy, where the 
turbulence of his temper and his continual disputes with 
his brethren shortened his days. Such continual agitation 
of mind brought on a fever, of which he died in 1563, at 
the age of fifty-three.' 

•SALVINI (Antonio Maria), a learned Italian, was born 
at Florence in 1651, where he afterwards becatpe professor 
of Greek, which he understood critically. He has the 
credit of having contributed much to the promotion of 
good taste in Italy, chiefly by his translations, which com¬ 
prize the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer; Hesiod ; Theocri¬ 
tus; Anacreon; and many of the minor poets and epi¬ 
grammatists; the Clouds and Plutus of Aristophanes; parts 
of Horace and Ovid; Persius; part of the Book of Job 
and the Lamentations; Boileau’s“ArtPoetique;” Addison’s 

• Argenv'ille, vol. I.—Pilkington.—Reel’s Cyclopsnlii. 
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“ Cato’* and.** Letters from Italy,” and other pieces. All 
these are Uterelly translated, which obliged , him to intro.* 
duce into'the Tuscan language a multitude of new com.* 
poupd'terms. He wrote also *‘Sonnets and other original 
Ppemsi” 4 t 0 } ‘‘Tuscan prose,” 1715, 2 vols. 4to; “A 
bnf^red Academical Discourses;” ‘‘ A funeral Oration for 
Antonio Magliabecohi,” and other works. He died in 1729. 
The Salvinia, in botany, was so named in compliment to 
him, but of his botanical talents we have no information* 
Sotvini also belonged to the academy of Dc la Cruscfi, and 
was particularly instrumental in the completion of that ce* 
lebrated Dictionary, He had a younger brother, a canon 
of Florence, who died at an advanced age in 1751. Ha 
was also a distinguished man of letters, and published a 
work, entitled ** Fasti consolari delle’ Academia Fioren* 
tina,” and the Lives of Magalotti and Migliorucci. * 

SAMBUCUS (John), an eminent physician, and one of 
the most learned writers in the sixteenth century, was born 
In 1531, at Tirnau in Hungary. He visited the universities 
of Germany, Italy* and France, and applied with almost 
equal success to the study of medicine, the belles lettres, 
poetry, history, and antiquities. His learning and repur^ 
ration introduced him with great advantage at the conns of 
the emperors Maximilian II. and Kouoiphus II. to whom 
he became counsellor and historiographer, Sambucus died 
of an apoplexy at Vienna in Austria, June 13, 1584, aged 
fifty-three, leaving an excellent “ History of Hungary,’’ 
in the German histories published by Schardius; “ Lives, 
of the Roman Emperors;” Latin translations of “ Hesiod, 
Tbeophylact, and part of Plato, Ovid, and Thucydides 
‘‘ Commentaries on Horace’s Art of Poetry;” notes on se¬ 
veral Greek and Latin authors; “leones medicorum,” 
Antwerp, 1603, fol.; “ Emblemata,” Antwerp, 1576, 16to. 
and several other works in verse and prose. ’ 

SAMPSON (Thomas), an eminent puritan divine, was, 
according to Strype, born at Playford in Suffolk, and was 
a fellow of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge. Wood says he 
was born in 1517, without specifying where; but adds, 
that he was educated at Oxford, which seems most proba* 
ble, as that university was the scene of much of his future 
life. He appears to have imbibed the principles of the 
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reformation at a very edrly period, and Ijuscaaie 'stfcli.8ii 
acute reasoner that Wood informs usJie was tlje meanstiof 
converting John Bradford, the famous martyr,. Me'hegapn 
likewise very early to entertain those fpr^^dioea agkmsO 
tlie habits which occasioned so much mischief iu tte Church, 
and which were confirmed in him, And manji 'othersi by 
associating with the Geneva reformers during^eir exile 
in the time of queen Mary. He- was ocdhined 'b 5 S'«fch'+ 
bishop Cranmer and bishop Kidley, who, at his requqst^ 
dispensed with the habits, to which now, and ever after^ 
he attached the idea qf idolatry. He was explain'is the 
army of lord Russel in his expedition against the iScotS. 
In 1551, be was preferred to the rectory of AUbaHolvs, 
Bread-street, London, which he resigned iu 1553, andithe 
year following to the deanery of Chichester. During the 
reign of Edward VI. he was accounted one of the ablest 
and most useful preachers in confirming the people in the 
doctrines of the reformation. On the accession of queen 
Mary he concealed himself for some time; but having been 
active in collecting money for the support of poor scholars 
in the twouniversities,narrowlyescaped heingapprehended, 
and was obliged to go abroad, where he resided chiefly at 
Strasburgh, with the other English exiles, and bad some 
hand in the Geneva translation of the Bible. 

On the accession of queen Elizabeth he returned home, 
not only confirmed in his aversion to the habits, but with a 
dislike, it would appear, to the whole of the hierarchy, and 
refused the bishopric of Norwich because dissatisfied with 
the nature of the office. He continued, however, to preach, 
particularly at Paul’s cross, where hts wonderful memory 
and eloquence were very much admired ; and in September 
1 56a he was made a prebendary of Durham. In Michael>‘ 
mas-term 1561, he was installed dean of Christ-churcb, 
Oxford. On this occasion some members of that society, 
who recommended him for the situation, said, that “ it 
was very doubtful, whether there was a better man, a 
greater linguist, a more complete scholar, or a more pro¬ 
found divnic and it is certain that for some years he and 
Dr. Lawrence Humphrey were the only protestant preachers 
at Oxford of any celebrity. In 1562, he resigned his pre¬ 
bend of Ourliain, and became so open and zealous in bis 
invectives against the habit.s, that after considerable for¬ 
bearance, be was cited, with Dr. Humpbrey, before the 
high commission court at I ambeth, and Sampson was 
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deprive^d, of bis deanery, and for some time imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding bis nonconformity, however, he was pre¬ 
sented, in 1668, to the mastership of Wigstoo-hospital, 
at Leicester, and had likewise, according to Wood, a pre- 
b^d in St, Paul’s. He went to reside at Leicester, and 
^{C^tiDued there until his death, April 9, 1589. He.mar- 
, pdd bishop Latimer’s niece, by whom he bad two sons, 
'^ohn and Nathaniel, who erected a monument to his me- 
piory, with a Latin inscription, in the chapel of the hos- 
mtai at Leicester, where he was buried. His works are 
few: 1, “ Letter to the professors of Christ’s Gospel, in the 
parish of Allhallows in Breadstreet,” Strasburgh, 1554, 8vo, 
which is reprinted in the appendix to Strype’s “ Ecclesi¬ 
astical Memorials,” vol. III. 2 . “ A Warning to take heed 
of ‘ Fowler’s Psalter’,” Lond. 1576 and 1578, Svo. This 
was a popish psalter published by John Fowler, once a 
Fellow of New-college, Oxford, but who went abroad, 
turned printer, and printed the popish controversial works 
for some years. 3. ” Brief Collection of the Church and 
Ceremonies thereof,” Lond. 1581, Svo. 4. “ Prayers and 
Meditations Apostolike; gathered and framed out of the 
Epistles of the. Apostles,” &c, ibid. 1592, 16mo. He was 
also editor of two sermons of his friend John Bradford, on 
repentance and the Lord’s-supper, l,ond. 1574, 1581, and 
1589, Svo, Baker ascribes to him, a translation of “ a Ser- 
ndn of John Cbrysostoroe, of Pacience, of the end of the 
world, and the last judgment,” 1550, Svo; and of “ An 
Homelye of the Resurrection of Christ,” by John Brentius, 
1550, Svo. Other works, or papers in which be was con¬ 
cerned, may be seen in our authorities.' 

SANADON (Noel-Stephen), a learned Jesuit of France, 
was horn at Rouen in 1676. He taught polite literature 
^ith distinguished reputation at Caen, where he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Huet, bishop of Avranche. A 
taste for poetry is said to have been the principal bond of 
their union. He afterwards professed rhetoric at Paris; and 
was for some time charged with the education of the prince 
of Conti, He was librarian to the king when he died, Sep¬ 
tember 21, 1733. He published separately various Latin 
poems, which are reckoned among the purest of modern 
itimes; and also published them in a collected form, “ Car- 
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roinam libri quatuor,” Paris, 1715, 12nno, and various tlveses 
and philological dissertations; but is best known'by'bis 
translation of the works of Horace with notes; a wofk 
which has been very well received. The satires and 
epistles are ably translated; but the odes are 'rathfer 
weakened by a languid paraphrase than a version anSwqrable 
to the original. His notes are learned, ahd many of them 
very useful for understanding his author; bjtit'there are'alio 
marks of a falsely delicate and fastidious taste, pot uhCOtti-. 
mon among French critics. The best edition^ 'of'his flp- 
race are those of Paris, 1728, 2 vols. 4to, and 8 

vols. 12mo. ’ 

SANCHES (Antonio Nunes RibeiRo), a learned'fihy- 
sician, was born March 7, 1766, at Penna-Mac6r, in Por¬ 
tugal. His father, who was an opulent merchant, and in¬ 
tended -him for the bar, gave him a liberal education; 
but, being displeased at finding him, at the age of eightOen, 
obstinately bent on the profession of physic, withdrew his 
protection, and he was indebted to Dr. Nun6s Ribeiro, 
his mother’s brother, who was a pliysician of considerable 
repute at Lisbon, for the means of prosecuting his medical 
studios, which he did, first at Coimbra, and afterwards at 
Salamanca, where he took the degree of M. D. in 1724; 
and the year following procured the appointment of pliy- 
sician to the town of Benevente in Portugal; for which, 
as is the custom of that country, be had a small pension. 
His stay at this place, however, was but short. He was 
desirous of seeing more of the world, and of improving 
himself in his profession. With (his view he came and 
passed two years in London, and had even an intention 
of fixing there; but a bad state of health, which he attri¬ 
buted to the climate, induced him to return to the conti¬ 
nent. Soon after, we find him prosecuting his medical 
studies at Leyden, under the celebrated Boerhaave; and 
it will be a sufficient proof of his diligence and merit to 
observe, that in 1731, when the Empress of Russia (Anne) 
requested Boerhaave to recommend to her three physi¬ 
cians, the professor immediately fixed upon Dr. Sanchds 
to be one of the number. Just as he was selling out for 
Russia, he was informed that his father was lately dead; 
and that his mother, in an unsuCce^sful law-suit with the 

' Harles (who ha's a high Opinion of Sanailon) De vilic pbilulugoruu), vol, IV, 
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Portaguesfr «diBiKaIty, had lost the greater part of her for*- 
tune. He<immediately assigned over bis own little claims 
and expec^ions -in Portugal for her support. Soon after 
bis anrival at St. Petersburg, Dr. Bidloo <son of the fa* 
lUQUd.^bysician of that name), who was at that time first 
pbysicifin .to the empress, gave him an appointment in the 
bo^ital at Moscow, where he remained till 1734, when he 
was emplloyed as physician to the army, in which capacity 
b^-wa& present at the siege of Asopb, where he was at¬ 
tacked with a dangerous fever, and, when be began to re* 
covers found himself in a tent, abandoned by his atten* 
dants, and plundered of bis papers and effects. In 1740, 
he was appointed one of the physicians to the court, and 
consulted by the empress, who had for eight years been 
labouring under a disease, the cause of .which bad never 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Dr. Sanches, in a ctmver* 
satton-with-the prime minister, gave it as his opinion, that 
the complaint originated from a stone in one of the kid* 
neys, and admitted only of palliation. At the end of six 
months the empress died, and the truth of bis opinion was 
confirmed by dissection. Soon after the death of the em¬ 
press, Dr. Sanches was advanced by the regent to the of¬ 
fice of first physician ; but the revolution of 1742, which 
plaoed Elizabeth Petrowna on the throne, deprived him of 
all bis appointments. Hardly a day passed that he did not 
hear of some of his friends perishing on the scaffold; and 
it was not without much difficulty that he obtained leave 
to retire from Russia. His library, which had cost him 
]200.pQunds sterling, he disposed of to the academy of St, 
Petersburg, of which he was an honorary member; and, 
in return, they agreed to give him a pension of forty 
pounds per annum. During bis residence in Russia, he 
had availed himself of his situation at court, to establish a 
correspondence with the Je.sujts in China, who, in return 
fur hooks of astronomy and other presents, sent him seeds 
or plants, together with other articles of natural history. It 
wtu, from Dr. Sanches that the late Mr. Peter Collinson first 
received the seeds of the true rhubarb, but the plants were 
destroyed by some accident; and it was not till several 
years afterwards that rhubarb was cultivated with success 
in this country, from seeds sent over by the late Dr. 
Mounsey. In 1747, he went to reside at Paris, where he 
remained till his death. He enjoyed the friendship of the 
most celebrated physicians and philosophers of that capital. 
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chosen a foreign associate. He was likewise a member Of 
the royal academy of Lisbon, to the establisbment of which 
Ills advice had probably contributed, as be drew up, at' 
the desire of the court of Portugal, several meinprials on 
the plans necessary to be adopted for the eiiCatiragemerM: | 
of science. Some of these papers, relative to the esta¬ 
blishment of an university, were printed during his life¬ 
time in Portuguese, and the rest have been found among 
his manuscripts. His services in Russia remained for six¬ 
teen years unnoticed; but, when the late empress Cathe¬ 
rine ascended the throne. Dr. Sanches was not forgotten. 
He hud attended her in a dangerous illness when she was 
very young ; and she now rewarded him with a pension of 
a thousand roubles, which was punctually paid till his death. 
He likewise received a pension from the court of Portugal' 
and anotiier From prince Gallitzin. A great part of this 
income he employed in acts of benevolence. Of tbe libe¬ 
rality with with he administered to the wants of his rela¬ 
tions and friends, several striking instances, which our 
limits will not permit us to insert, have been related by 
Mr. de Magellan. He was naturally of an infirm habit of 
body, and, during the last thirty years of his life, fre¬ 
quently voided small stones with bis urine. The dispost- , 
tion to this disease increased as he advanced in years, and 
for a considerable time before bis death, be was confined 
to his apartments. Tbe last visit he made was, in 1782, to 
the grand duke of Russia, who was then at Paris. In Se)i- 
tember 1738, he perceived that his end was approacbinig, ’ 
and he died on the 14th of October following. His library, 
which was considerable, he bequeathed to his brother^ Dr. 
Marcello Sanchds, who was likewise a pupil of Boerbaave, 
and who resided at Naples. His manuscripts (among which, 
besides a considerable number of papers on medical sub¬ 
jects, arc letters written by him to Boerbaave, Van Swie- 
ten, Gaubius, Haller, Werlhof, Pringle, Fothergill, and 
other learneil men) are in the possession of Dr. Andry. 
His printed works, on the origin of the venereal disease 
and other subjects, are well known to medical readers; 
but his knowledge, it seems, was not confined to his own 
profession; he possessed a fund of general learning, and 
is said to have been profoundly versed in politics.' 

> SuppVinenl to the c<i:t... f ihls Diet. I7S4, ftoai the London Medical Juum,;l. 
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SANCHEZ (Francis), or SANCTIUS BROCENSIS, 
an emiAent classical scholar of the sixteenth century, wrs 
born at Las Brocas, in the province of Estremaduras in 
Spahj; in 1523, His principal residence appears to have 
'been at Salamanca, where he was professor of rhetoric, and 
’taught Greek and Latin with the highest reputation, de- 
'rived from the originality of his criticisms and remarks on 
the classics. Justus Lipsius, Scioppius, and others, seem 
■at a loss for language to express their admiration of his ta¬ 
ints and learning. Lipsius bestows the epithets “ divine” 
and “ admirable;” and Scioppius says he ought to be con¬ 
sidered as “ communis literatorum omnium pater et doc¬ 
tor.” Sanchez died in 1600, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. He published a great many works on subjects 
of classical criticism, and was the editor of Persius, Pom- 
ponius Mela, PoHtian’s “ Sylvec,” Alciat’s emblems, Vir¬ 
gil’s Bucolics, and Horace’s Art of Poetry. He published 
•also two Greek grammars, and some other pieces on gram¬ 
mar and rhetoric ; but the work which has perpetuated his 
reputation is his “ Minerva, de causis linguoe Latinse,” Sa¬ 
lamanca, 1587, 8vo, which was often reprinted. In more 
modem times, an edition was published at Amsterdam, in 
1754, or 1761, 8vo, with a supplement by Scioppius, and 
notes by Perizoiiius, This was reprinted with farther im¬ 
provements by Scheidius, at Utrecht, in 1795, 8vo ; and 
again by Bauer, at Leipsic, in 1804, 2 vols. 8vo.* 

SANCHEZ (Caspar), a learned Jesuit, was born at 
Cifuentes, in New Castile, about 1553. According to the 
practice of the societ)', with such young men as have distin¬ 
guished themselves in their studies, he was appointed to 
teach the learned languages and the belles lettres in the 
Jesuits’ colleges at Oropesa, Madrid, and other places, and 
was at last chosen professor of divinity at Alcala. Here lie 
spent thirteen years in commenting on the Scriptures, the 
result of which he published in various volumes in folio, at 
different times. It is perhaps no inconsiderable proof of 
their merit that Poole has made frequent references to them 
in his “ Synopsis Criiicorum,” He died in 1628.’ 

SANCHEZ (Peteh Anthony), a learned Spanish ec¬ 
clesiastic, was born at Vigo 'in Galiicia in 1740. After 
the preparatory studies of divinity, &c. he entered into the 
church, and obtained a cauonry in the cathedral of St. 
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James, and was likewise appointed professor of divitfity in 
that city. His fame procured him admission into many 
learned societies, and he became one of the. most cele¬ 
brated preachers of the last century, nor was he less s^d- 
mired for his benevolence. He obtained the honourable 
title of the father of the unfortunate, among whom te apent 
the whole profits of his canonry, and at his.dcathin JjSOd, 
left no more than was barely sufficient to defray,;tbe ex- 
pences of bis funeral. The leisure he could spare from his 
professional duties was employed in the study of the eccle¬ 
siastical history of his country, which produced several 
works that are highly esteemed in Spain. Some ol them 
were written in Latin, and some probably in Spanish, but 
our authority does not specify which. Among them are, 

1. Summa theologise sacrae,” Madrid, 1789, 4 vols. 4to. 

2. “ Annales sacri,” ibid. 1784, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. “ History 
of the church of Africa,” ibid. 1784, 8vo, a work abound¬ 
ing in learned research. 4. “ A treatise on Toleration in 
matters of Religion,” ibid. 1785, 3 vols. 4to, rather a sin¬ 
gular subject for a Spanish divine. 5. “ An essay on the 
eloquence of the pulpit in Spain,” ibid. 1778, 8vo. This 
is a bi.story of sacred oratory in that country in various ages, 
with the names of those who were the best models of it. 
The restoration of a true taste in this species of eloquence 
he attributes to his countrymen becoming acquainted with 
the works of those eminent French preachers Bossuet, Mas¬ 
sillon, Bourdaloue, &c. 6. “ A collection of his Sermons,” 
ibid. 3 vols. 4to. These were much admired in Spain, and 
were the same year translated into Italian, and printed at 
Venice in 4 vols. 4to. 7. “ A paper read in the Patriotic 
Society of Madrid in 1782, on the meaus of encouraging 
industry in Gallicia,” ibid. 1782, 8vo. This being his na¬ 
tive country, Dr. Sanchez had long laboured to- introduce 
habits of industry, and had influence enough to procure a 
repeal of some oppressive laws which retarded an object of 
so much importance.' 

SANCHEZ, SANCTIUS, or SANCIO (RoderigoL a 
Spanish prelate, admired for his writings in the fifteenth 
century, was born at Santa Maria de Nieva, in the diocese 
of Segovia, in 1404. After being instructed in classical 
learning, and having studied the canon law for ten years at 
Salamanca, he was honoured with the degree of doctor in 
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that faculty; but afterwards embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession, received priest’s orders, and was made succes¬ 
sively archdeacon of Trevino in the diocese of Burgos, dean 
of Leon and dean of Seville. The first preferment he held 
twenty years, the.second seven, and the third two years. 
About 1440^ John II. king of Castille, appointed him en- 
TOy to the emperor Frederick III. and he was also after¬ 
wards employed in similar commissions or embassies to 
other crowned heads. When Calixtus III. became pope, 
Ilenry IV. king of Castille, sent him to congratulate his 
holiness, which occasioned him to take up his residence at 
Rome. In all his embassies, he made harangues to the 
diflFerent princes to w'hom he was sent, which afe still pre¬ 
served in MS. in the Vatican library. On the accession of 
pope Paul Hi he made Sanchez governor of the castle of 
St. Angelo, and keeper of the jewels and treasures of the 
Roman church, and afterwards proniioted him to the 
bishoprics of Zamora, Calahorra, and Palencia. These last 
appointments, however, were little more than sinecures, as 
he never quitted Rome, and employed what time he could 
spare from bis official duties in that city in composing a 
great many works, of which a list of twenty-nine may be 
seen in our authorities. He died at Rome Oct. 4, 1470, 
and was interred in the church of St. James of Spain. AL 
though so voluminous a writer, by far the greater part of 
his works remain in MS. in the Vaticaii and other libraries; 
we know of three only which were published, 1. his history 
of Spain, “ Historic Hispanise partes quatuor.” This Maf- 
chand seems to think was published separately, but it was 
added to the “ Hispania Illustrata” of Bel and Schott, pub¬ 
lished at Francfort in 1579, and again in 1603. 2. ** Spe¬ 

culum vita; humanas, in quo de omnibus omnium vita: or- 
dinutn ac conditionum commodis ac incommodis tractatur,’* 
Rome, 1468, folio, which, with three subsequent editions, 
is accurately described in the “ Bibliotheca Silenceriana.’* 
This work contains so many severe reflections on the clergy* 
of the author’s time, that some protestant writers have been 
disposed to consider him as a brother in disgnise. It is 
certainly singular that he could hazard so much pointed 
censnre in such an age. 3. ** Epistola de expugnatione^ 
Nigropontis,” folio, withoot date, but probably before thef 
author’s death. A copy of this likewise occurs iri the 
“ Bibl. Spenceriana.” Those who are desirous of farther 
information respecting Sanchez or bis works may he amply 
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gratified in Marchand, who has a prolix article on the sub¬ 
ject.' 

SANCHEZ (Thomas Anthony), a learned Spaniard, 
and librarian to the king, was born in 1730, and distin¬ 
guished himself by his researches into the literary history 
of his country, and by some editions of its ablest authors, 
which he illustrated with very valuable notes. Our autho¬ 
rity, however, conveys very little information respecting 
his personal history or his works, and does not even men¬ 
tion the concern he had in the new and much improved 
edition of Antonio’s “ Bibl.-Hispana.” He died at Ma¬ 
drid in 1798. His most celebrated work is his “ Collection 
of Castiliian poetry anterior to the fiiteenth century, to 
which are prefixed memoirs of the first marquis of Santil- 
lane, and a letter addressed to the constable of Portugal, 
on the origin of Spanish poetry,” Madrid, 1779—1783, 
5 vols. 8vo. This history is now preferred to that of father 
•Sarmiento, which formerly enjoyed such reputation. 
Sanchez also wrote “ An Apology for Cervantes,” ia ans¬ 
wer to a letter published in the Madrid Courier^ and “A 
Letter to Don Joseph Berni, on his defence of Peter the 
Cruel,” ibid. 1778, Svo.’ 

SANCHO (Ignatius), an extraordinary Negro, was 
born in 1729, on board a ship in the slave-trade, a few 
days after it had quitted the coast of Guinea for the Spa¬ 
nish West Indies} and at Cartlfagena, received baptism 
from the hand of the bishop, and the name of Ignatius. Hc' 
lost his parents in his infancy, a disease of the new climate 
having put an early period to his mother’s existence; while 
his father defeated the miseries of slavery by an act of 
suicide. At little more than two years old,, his master 
brought him to England, and gave him to three maiden 
sisters, resident at Greenwich; who thought, agreeable to 
prejudices not uncommon at that time, that ignorance was 
the only security for bis obedience, and that to enlarge his 
mind would go near to emancipate his person. By them 
he was surnamed Sancho, from a fancied resemblance to 
the ’Squire of Don Quixote. While in this situation, the 
duke of Montagu, who lived on Blackheatb, accidentally 
saw, and admired in him a native frankness of manner, as 
yet unbroken in servitude, and unrefined by education ; ■ 
brought him frequently home to the duchess; indulged his 
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turn for reading nitb presents of books,, and strongly ni* 
commended to his mistresses the duty of cultivating a ge^ 
nius of subli apparent fertility. His mistresses, howeverj 
were inflexible, and even threatened on angry occasions 
to raturn Rancho to his African slavery. The love of free- 
ddm had increased with years, and began to beat high in 
his bosom. Indignation, and the dread of constant re¬ 
proach arising from the detection of an amour, finally de¬ 
termined him to abandon the family, and as his noble pa-' 
iron was recently dead, he flew to the duchess for protec¬ 
tion, who dismissed him with reproof. She at length, how*- 
ever, consented to admit him into her household, where he 
remained as butler till her death, when he found himself, 
by her grace’s bequest and his own ceconomy, possessed of 
seventy pounds in money, and an annuity of thirty. Free¬ 
dom, riches, and leisure, naturally led a disposition of 
African texture into indulgences; and that which dissi¬ 
pated the mind of Ignatius completely drained the purse. 
Cards had formerly seduced him; but an unsuccessful con¬ 
test at cribbage with a Jew, who won his clothes, had de¬ 
termined him to abjure the propensity which appears to be 
innate among his countrymen. Ignatius loved the theatre, 
and had been even induced to consider it as a resource in 
the hour of adversity, and his complexion suggested an 
offer to the manager of attempting Othello and Oroonoko; 
but a defective and incorrigible articulation rendered this 
abortive. He turned his mind once more to service, and 
was retained a few months by the chaplain at Montagu- 
bouse. That roof had been ever auspicious to him ; and 
the last duke soon placed him about his person, where ha¬ 
bitual regularity of life led him to think of a matrimonial 
connexion, and he formed one accordingly with a very de¬ 
serving young- woman of West India origin. Towards the 
close of 1773, repeated attacks of the gout and a constitu¬ 
tional corpulence rendered him incapable of farther attend¬ 
ance in the duke’s family. At this crisis, the munificence 
which had protected him through various vicissitudes did 
not fail to exert itself; with the result of his own frugality, 
it enabled him and his wife to settle themselves in a shop 
of grocery, where mutual and rigid industry decently, 
maintained a numerous family of children, and where a lira 
of domestic tirtue engaged private patronage, and merited 
public imitation. He died Dec. 15, 1780, of a series of 
complicated disorders. 
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sx:n.cm,o, 

Mn Jekyll remarks tba«i qf a a, bailqr# 

grocer, there are but slender ^nec4<Mes to animate 
of the biographer, yet it bas been held pece^smy to 
some sketch of the very singular man, wbosd’Jetter}^ vti^ 
all their imperfection,s on their head, have ||ire^,su.eh.ger 
neral satisfaction to the public*. 'jPbe disniay w'feiqh Uiqaa 
writings exhibit of epistolary talent, rapid and jpst jcon* 
caption, of mild patriotism, and of universal phiiaptbrqpy>^ 
attracted the protection of the great, and the friends^p.pf 
the learned. A commerce with the Muses wps eup|^r|ipd, 
amid the trivial and momentary interruptio ]|^4 qf ft J&hop; 
the poets were studied, and even imitated w)fb sqipe s^r 
cess; two pieces were constructed for .the stagp; thp,thpq|:jr, 
of mpsic was discussed, published, and dedioated 
Princess royal; and painting was so much within the 
of Ignatius Sancho’s judgment and criticism* that s^vep^ 
artists paid great deference to his opinion. ,, 

Such was the man whose species philosophers and attar 
tomists hare endeavoured to degrade as a deterioratiqD 
the human; and such wa£ the man whom Fuller, with a 
benevolence and quaintness of phrase peculiarly, his ovfq, 
accounted “ God’s image, though cut in ebony.” To the 
harsh definition of the naturalist, oppressions political and 
legislative were once added, but the abolition of the slave 
trade has now swept away every engine of that tyranny. 
Sancho left a widow, who is, we believe, since dead; and 
a son, who carried on the business of a bookseller for some 
years, and died very lately.’ 

SANCHONIATHON, is the name of a reputed Phoe¬ 
nician author, as old as the Trojan war, about 1214 B. C. 


* The 6ret edition was patronued 
bjr a subsaripliOD not known ainw the 
dafs of the Spectator. The work waa 
published for the benefit of the author's 
familjr. by Miss Crewe, an amiable 
jronng lady, to wtram many of the let¬ 
ters are addressed, and who is since 
married to John PMUips, eaq. surgeon 
of the booiehoMto the Prince of Wales. 
Prom the profits of the first edition, arid 
a sum -paid by the booksellers for li¬ 
berty to print a second edition, Mrs. 
Sancho, we are well assured, received 
more than 500/. The editor did not 
veatare to give them to the public tilt 
she had obviated an objection which 
had been saggeated, that they were 


originally written with a view to pabti- 
cation. Hfae declared, therefore,«that 
no such idea waa ever esprrssed br 
Mr. Saacbo; and that not a sin^e let¬ 
ter waa printed from any doplieat* 
preserved hy himselt, but ail were col¬ 
lected from the vorUjua friends to whom 
they were addressed.” Her reasons 
for publi^ing them were •' the desirs . 
of shewing that an untotored African 
may possess abilities equal to an Ea- 
ropean; and the atiU anperiat motive 
of wishing to serve His worthy family. 
And she was happy,” the declared, 
*' io publicly acknosriedging the bad 
not fbnnd the world inatteoltve to the 
voice of obspure merit.” 


I Letters, 1789, 8 vole, fivo, with a life by Jesepb Jekyll. ese. 
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and of great reputation for diligence and faithfulness. He 
is said to have collected out of the most authentic records 
he could procure, the “ Antiquities of Phoenicia,” with the 
help of some memoirs which came from Hicrombaal, [Hie- 
robaal, or Gideon,] a priest of the God Jeuo or Jao. He 
wrote several things also relating to the Jews. These 
Antiquities of the Phcenicians,” Philo-Bj blins, in the 
same Phcenicia, in the days of Adrian, trairsiated into 
Greek ; and Athenmus soon afterward reckoned him among 
the Phoenician writers. A large and noble fragment of 
this work, Ruscbius has given us, verbatim, in his first 
book of “ Evangelical Preparation,” cap. ix. x. and has 
produced the strong attestation of Porphyry, the most 
learned heathen of that age, to its authenticity. Upon 
these authorities, many learned men have concluded that 
the genuine writings of Sanchoniatlion were translated by 
Philo-Byblius, and that Sanchoniatlion derived a great 
part of his information from the books of Moses, nay, some 
liave supposed that Thoth, called by the Greeks, Hermes, 
and by the Romans, Mercury,‘was only another name for 
Moses; but the inconsistencies, chiefly chronological, which 
the learned have detected in these accounts, and especially 
the silence of the ancients concerning this historian, who, 
if he had deserved the character given him by Porphyry, 
could not have been entirely over-looked, create a just 
ground of suspicion, either against Porphyry or Philo- 
Byblius. It seems most probable, that Philo-Byblius fa¬ 
bricated the work from the ancient cosmogonies, pretend¬ 
ing to have translated it from the Phoenician, in order to 
provide the Gentiles with an account of the origin of the 
world, which might he set in opposition to that of Moses. 
Eusebius and I’licodoret, indeed, who, like tlie rest of the 
fathers, were too credulous in matters of tliis kind, and 
after them some eminent modern writers, have ima¬ 
gined, that they have discovered a resemblance between 
Sanchoniathon’s account of the formation of the world and 
That of Moses. But an accurate examination of the doc¬ 
trine of Sanchoniatlion, as it appears in the fragment pre¬ 
served by Eusebius, will convince the unprejudiced reader, 
that the Phoenician philosophy, if indeed it be Phmnician, 
is directly opposite to the Mosaic. Sanchoniatlion teaches, 
that, from the necessary energy of an eternal principle, 
active but without intelligence, upon an eternal passive 
chaotic mass, or A/ot, arose the visible world; a doctrine. 
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of which there are some appearances in the ancient cos¬ 
mogonies, and which was not without its patrons among 
tlie Greeks. It is therefore not unreasonable to conjec¬ 
ture, that the work was forged in opposition to the Jewish 
casniogony, and that this was the circumstance which ren¬ 
dered it so acceptable to Porphyry. Such is the opinion 
of Brucker on this history; and Dodwell and Dupin, the 
former in an express treatise, have also endeavoured to 
invalidate its authenticity.* 

S.VNCROKT (Dr. William), an eminent English pre¬ 
late, was born at Fresingfield, in Suffolk, Jan. .30, 1616, 
and educated in grammar-learning at St. Edmund’s Bury, 
where he was equally remarkable for diligent application 
to his studies, and a pious disposition *. In July 1634, he 
was sent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he be¬ 
came very accomplished in all Irranches of literature, took 
his degree of B. A. in 1637, and that of M. A. in 1641, and 
was in 1642 chosen fellow of his college. His favourite 
studies were theology, criticism, history, and poetry f, but 
in all his acquirements he was humble and unostentatious. 
In 1648 he took the degree of B. D. It is supposed he never 
subscribed the covenant, and that this was connived at, be¬ 
cause he continued unmolested in his fellowship till 1649 ; 
at which time, refusing the engagement, he was ejected. 
Upon this he went abroad, and became acquainted with the 
most considerable of the loyal English exiles; and, it is 

♦ Amonp Int-hop TannerN MSS. in but chiefly religious, exactly and ele- 

the Bmllcian liUravy is the following gantly transcribed with bis own hand, 
letter fiom him to his father, dated while a fellow of Emanuel. Some of 
Sept. 10, 1641. “ I have lately of- these are from the first edition of MiU 

feied up to Ood the first fruits of that ton's lesser poems, which Mr. Warton 
call'iig which I intend, having com- observes is perhaps the only instance 
inoii-placeil twice in the chapel } and on record of their liaving received for 
if throii^'h your prayers and God^s almost seventy years, any slight mark 
blessing upon my endeavours, I may of attention or notice. Bancroft, adds 
become an instrument in any measure Mr. Warton, even to his maturer years, 
lilted to bear bis name before bis peo- retained bis strong early predilection 
pie, it hhall be my juy, and the crown to polite literature, which he still con- 
of my rejoicing in tbe Lord. I am tiiiued to cultivate; and from these 
persuaded that for this end 1 was sent and other remains of his studies in that 
iuto the world, and therefore, if God pursuit, now preserved in the Bodleian 
lends me life and abilities, I shall be library, it appears that he was a dilt* 
willing to spend myself and to be spent gent reader of tbe poetry of his times, 
upon the work.” both in English and Latin.—^Warton’a 

f Among his papers ait Oxford is a edition of Milton's Poems, 1785, pre- 
vefy considerable collection of poetry, face, p. v. 

* Vosstus de Hist. Grace.—Moreri.—Brucker.—Dodweli’s ” Discourse con- 
cerniag the Phetnician History of Sanchoniathon,” added to the second edition 
of his “Two Letters of Advice,” 1681.—Gebelin's ** AUegorieg Orientales,” 
Paris, 1773, 4to.—Cumberland’s ** Sanchoniathon.” 

U 3 
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said, h<e at Rome when Charles 11. was TestOred. He 
im.niedj9tely returned to England, and was made chaplain 
to Coain, bisliop of Durham, who collated him to the rec- 
tpry of Houghton-Ie-Spring, and to the ninth prebend 
of Purham in March 1661 . In the same year he assisted 
in reviewing the Liturgy, particularly in rectilying the 
Kalendar and Rubric. In 166^ he was created, by man- 
tlamus, D. D. at Cambridge, and elected master of Ema- 
puel college, which he governed with great prudence. In 
1664 he was promoted to the deanery of York, which al¬ 
though be held but a few months, be expended on the 
htiilditigs about 200l. more than he had received. Upon 
the death of Dr. John Barwick be was removed to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s; soon after which, he resigned the 
mastership of Emanuel collie, and.the rectory of Hough¬ 
ton. On his coming to St. Paul’s he set himself most di¬ 
ligently to repair that cathedral, which had suffered greatly 
from the savage zeal of the republican fanatics in the civil 
bars, till the dreadfuj fire in 1666 suggested the more noble 
undertaking of rebuilding it. Towards this he gave 1400/. 
besides what be procured by his interest and solicitations 
among his private friends, and in parliament, where he 
obtained the act for laying a duty on coals for the rebuild¬ 
ing of the cathedral. He also rebuilt the deanery, and 
improved the revenues of it. In Oct. I66S, he was ad¬ 
mitted archdeacon of Canterbury, on the king’s presenta¬ 
tion, which he resigned in 1670. He was also prolocutor 
of the lower bouse of convocation ; and was in that station 
when Charles II. in 1677, advanced him, contrary to his 
knowledge or inclination, to the arctiiepiscopai see of Can¬ 
terbury. In 1678 he published some useful directions con¬ 
cerning letters testimonial to candidates for holy orders. 
He was himsetC very conscientious in the admission to or¬ 
ders or the disposal of livings, always preferring men of 
approved abilities, great learning, and exemplary life. He 
attended king Charles upon bis death-bed, and made a very 
weighty exhortation to him, in which he is iaid to have 
used a good deal of freedom. In 1686 he was named the 
first in James II.’s commission for ecclesiastical affairs; but 
he refused to act in it. About the same time be suspended 
Wood, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, for residing out 
of and neglecting his diocese. As one of the governors of 
the Charter-house, be refused to admit as pensioner in 
(hat hospital Andrew Popbam, a papist, although be came 
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to kitig Jaine^ in which they gat 
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coiiltf not ceuse his declaratioti for liberty of cohsciertcfi 10 
bp read in churches. For this ^tUion, which the court 
called a libel, they were camonitted to the Tower; and, 
being tried for a misdemeanor on the 29tb, were acquitted, 
to the great joy of the nation. Thi.s year the nrfehbisbop 
projected the vain expedient of a comprehension with the 
protestant dissenters. We have the following account of 
this in the speech of Dr. W. Wake, bishop of Lincoln, in 
the house of lords, March 17, 1710, at the opening of the 
second article of the impeachment against Dr. Sacheverbll. 
“ The person,” says he, “ who first concerted this design 
was the late most reverend Dr. Sancroft, then archbishop 
of Canterbury. The time was towards the end of that Oh- 
bappy reign of king James II. Then, when we were in 
the height of our labours, defending the Church of Eng¬ 
land against the assaults of popery, and thought of nothing 
else, that wise prelate foreseeing some such revolution as 
soon after was happily brought about, began to consider 
how utterly unprepared they had been at the restoration of 
king Charles II. to settle many things to the advantage of 
the Church, and what happy opportunity had been lost for 
want of such a previous care, as he was therefore desirous 
should now be taken, for the better and more perfect esta¬ 
blishment of it. It was visible to all the nation, that the 
more moderate dissenters were generally so well satisfied 
with that stand which our divines had made against popery, 
and the many unanswerable treatises they had published in 
confutation of it, as to express an unusual readiness to 
come in to us. And it was therefore thought worth the 
while, when they were deliberating about those other mat¬ 
ters, to consider at the same time what might be donb to 
gain them without doing any prejudice to ourselves. The 
scheme was laid out, and the several parts nf it t^ere com¬ 
mitted, not only with the approbation, hut by the direc¬ 
tion of that great prelate, to such of our divines, as were 
thought the most proper to be intrusted with it. His grace 
took one part to himself ■, another was committed to a then 
pious and reverend dean (Dr. Patrick), afterwards a bishop) 
of our church. The reviewing of the daily service of oiir 
Liturgy, and the Communion Book, was referred to a select 
number of excellent persons, two of which (archbishop 
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Sharp, and Dr. Moore) are at this time upon our bench ; 
and I am aure will bear witness to the truth of my relation. 
The design was-in short this: to improve, and, if possible, 
to inforce our discipline;-to review and enlarge our Li- 
tui^y, by correcting of some things, by adding of others ; 
and if it should be thought adviseable by authority, when 
this matter should come tO 'be legally considered, first in 
convocation, then in parliament, by leaving some few cere¬ 
monies, confessed to be indififerent in their natures as in¬ 
different in their usage, so as not to be necessarily observed 
by those who made a scruple of them, till they should be 
able to overcome either their weaknesses or prejudices, 
and be willing to comply with them.” In October, ac¬ 
companied with eight of his brethren the bishops, Sancroft 
waited upon the king, who had desired the assistance of 
their counsels; and advised him, among other things, to 
annul the ecclesiastical commission, to desist from the ex¬ 
ercise of a dispensing power, and to call a free and regular 
parliament. A -few days after, tbougii earnestly pressed 
by bis majesty, he refused to sign a declaration of abhor¬ 
rence of the prihee of Orange’s invasion. In December, 
on king James’s witlidrawing himself, he is said to have 
signed, and concurred with the lords spiritual and temporal, 
in a declaration to the prince of Orange, for a free par¬ 
liament, security of our laws, liberties, properties, and of 
tjie church of England in particular, with a due indulgence 
to protestant dissenters. But in a declaration signed by 
him Nov. 3, 1638, he says that “he never gave the prince 
any invitation by word, writing, or otherwiseit must 
therefore have been in consequence of the abdication that 
he joined with the lords in the above declaration. Yet 
when the prince came to St. James’s, the archbishop neitlier 
went to wait on him, though he had once agreed to it, nor 
did he even send any message*. He absented himself 
likewise from the convention, for which he is severely cen¬ 
sured by Burnet, who calls him “ a poor-spirited and fear¬ 
ful man, that acted a very mean part in all this great trans- 

, * Bishop Nirolson, in one of his nnaccountahijr dark and mysterious 
letters lately published, seems to bint instance ; especially, since I had ta- 
that Sancroft was more active in pro- fitly consented to his seizing ike Tower 
■noting the revolution than has been o/'Zo/idoR, and, his address to the prince 
supposed. After censuring him for not of Orange to accept the government.” 
paying his respects to the new king, —Nicolson's Epistolary Correspond- 
Nicolsoo says, “ I should rather chuiise ence, by Mr..Michols,3 vols. 8vo, ISOV. 
to follow him in the more frank and vol. I. p. 11. 

•pen passages of bis life, than in this 
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action. He, resolved,’.’ says he, « neiUier to act for, non 
against, the king’s interest^ which, considering, bis ,higJ^ 
post, was tiiuught very unbecoming. For, if he though^, 
us by his behaviour afterwards it seems he did, that th» 
iiutiou was running into treason, rebellion, and perjury, .it- 
w’as a strange thing to see one who was at the head, of the 
church to sit silent all the while that this was in. debate, 
and not once so much as declare his opinion, by spefikipg, 
voting, or protesting, not to mention the other ecclesiastU 
cal methods that certainly became his character.” 

After William and Mary were settled on the throne, he 
and seven other bishops refused to own the established go¬ 
vernment, from a conscientious regard to the allegiance 
they had sworn to king Janies. * llofnsing likewise'to take 
the oaths appointed by act of parliament, he and they 
were stispeiuied Aug. 1 , 1689, and deprived , the 1st of 
Feb. following. On the nomination of Dr. Tillotson to 
this see, April 23, 1691, our archbishop received an order 
from the then queen Mary, May 20, to leave Lanibeth- 
Jiouse within ten days. But he, resolving not to stir till 
ejected bylaw, was cited to appear beford the barons of 
the exchequer on the first day of Trinity-term, June 12, 
1691, to answer a writ of intrusion ; when he appeared by 
his attorney; but, avoiding to put in any plea, as the case 
stood, judgment passed against him, in the form of law, 
June 23, and the same evening he took boat in Lambeth- 
bridge, and went to a private house in Palsgrave-head- 
court, near the Temple. Thence, on Aug. 5, 1691, he 
retired to Fresingfield (the place of his birUi, and the estate 
[oO/. a year] and residence of his ancestors above three 
hundred years), where he lived in a very private manner, 
till, being seized with an intermitting fever, Aug. 26, 1693, 
he died on Friday morning, Nov. 24, and was biiried very 
privately, as he himself had ordered, in Fresingfield church¬ 
yard. Soon after, a tomb was erected over his grave, with 
an inscription composed by himself; on the right side of 
which there is an account of his age and dying-day in La¬ 
tin ; on the left, the following Knglish : “ William Saii- 
croft, born in this parish, afterwards by the providence of 
God archbishop of Canterbury, at last deprived of all, 
which he could not keep with a good conscience, returned 
hither to end his life, and professeth here at the foot of bis 
tomb, that, as naked he came forth, so naked he must re¬ 
turn ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away (as the 
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Lord plei(«Mi^,«or ttuiigs come to pass), blested b^-the name 
pf tJbe Tbeeharacter Burnet has given of bim b 

nqf ^raiajble one, nor io some respects a true one yet 
be what none could deny, that archbishop Ssocrofc 

good mao. He bfestnwed great sums of money in 
timpfity^and endowments, and was particularly bountiful to 
j^f^anuei college in Cambridge; and he certainly gave the 
^ppgest instance possible of sincerity, io sacrificing the 
highest dignity to what he thought truth and honesty; and 
fd^qugh his opposition both to James 11. and William III. 
ipay appear rather irreconcileable, we hare the testimony 
qf,those who knew him best, that he did every thing in the 
integrity of his heart f. 

Though of considerable abilities and uncommon }earn> 
io^, he published but very little. The first thing was a 
Latin -dialogue, composed jointly by himself and some of 
to inends, between a preacher and a thief condemned to 
the gallows; and is entitled, 1. “ Fur Prsedestinatus; sive, 
dialogismus inter quendam Ordinis prsedicantiuni Calvin- 
is^anx et Furem ad laqueum damnatum habitus,” &c. 1651, 
Ismo. It was levelled at the then-prevailing doctrine of 
prpdeatination. An edition was published in 1813; and 
a translation ip the following year, by the rev. Robert 
Boucher Nickolls, dean of Middieham, with an application 
to tfap case of R. Kendall executed at Northampton Aug. 
13, 1813. 2, “Modern Politics, taken from Macbiavel, 

Borgia, and othpr modem authors, by an eye-witness,” 
1652', 12nio.. 3. “ Three Sermons,” afterwards re-printed 
toother in 1694, 3yo. 4. He published bishop Andrews^ 
^ l^feace of the vulgar Translation of the Bible,” with a 
prpf^ce of his own. 5. He drew up some offices for Jam 


* Boraet ttss oat of humour vith 
the Mollblibep &r net procutins him 
aw;S«i U tho j^oties collectiou wten be 
WM prepering his History of Iho |te- 
fnimsUon; trot on this subject see a 
earioiis note on OeenSoilVs '‘Pralhce 
to the bisbop of Sarum's.Introdnction.* ** ’ 
>^Worklb edit. ItOI, p. 3$4. 

4 partioulars of bU ^Chnest 
afe reiateif in a pamphlet prniteil at 
Loadon, ICdS, m 4to, irihh this title i 

** K lietter^nl of Snflbik to a frieoii in 
IfVbdoo ( giving some account of tha 
last sickness and death of Dr. William 
SsQcroft, late lord arcbbNhonQf Can- 
ternary.” We nru informed by bjshon 
Keaaet, that aa he lay upon bii (uatb- 


bed, and one of his fersier chapMuii 
Mr. Necdbam, came to him, be givo 
him bis blessing v4ry ‘afibctiOiilUalyt 
and. after some other laHt, saip<thM 
to |iai, “ You and I have goigjiit- 
ferept ways In these late atfalSvy^ut 
I IruH beaseu-gates are vMe uamBl 
to receive us bytb. What 1 (rase 
I have done in the idtepity hf fw 
hcart.'^’ Ifpoa the gentlkmauvUledw 
attempt to give an auenoat pf'hU.aMk 
conduct, be replied, ” I dnays W)c 
you for an honest than.' What 1 snl 
concerning myself was only to let yon 
hnow. that vrhat I havn'tkme, I liave 
dune m the integrity of my. heart, Iw 
dealt in the great nt^rtty.<2 (by haatb'i 
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io, and May 29. 6. ** Nin«tetirfemiMar Lauenaf jMa 1M 
Mr. (afterwards sir Hti»ry)'Nofti», ofMifdenhali, ban. btotM 
before, but principally afterv hi$ depriva*k>ir, fof refftslwg 
60 take the oaths to king WHHam III. and hi» rttifiermertttW 
the place of bis nativity in Suffolk, found SMOng Ihd papdfrt 
of the said sir Henry North, never.before publlsfaed,'’'werd 
printed in 1757, 8vo. In this small coilectioil of tbe’atcb* 
bishop’s ** Familiar Letters,” none of which were p^ttbfy 
ever designed to be made public, bis talents for eptstoiki^ 
writing appear to great advantage, He left behind hiilT'S 
multitude of papers and collections in MS. which upon hiO 
decease came into his nepliew’s hands; after whose dbath 
they were purchased by bishop Tanner for eighty gbihdali,^ 
who gave them, with the rest of his manuscripts) tO the 
Bodleian library. From these the Rev. John Gulcli,'-idf 
Oxford, published in 1781, 2 vols. 8vo, various “ Misbol' 
laneous Tracts relating to the History and Antiquities 6t 
England and Ireland,” &c.' 

SANCTIUS. See SANCHEZ. 

SANCTORIUS, or Santohius, an ingenious phystciao^' 
was born in 1561, at Capo d’lstna, a town on the bordtik 
of the gulf of Trieste. He studied medicine and took hi# 
degree at Padua, and then settled at Venice al a praOti.! 
tioner, where be had considerable success. In 1611 hd 
was recalled to Padua, and appointed professor of thU 
theory of medicine in that university; an office which hd 
held with great credit for the space of thirteen years, hri- 
lil his reputation occasioning his being freqlidmly sent 
for to Venice by the people of distinction in that city," 
he resigned his chair in order to dedicate all bis titne 
to medical practice. His resignation was accepted, but 
the salary continued; and with this testimony of the 
public esteeip,^ he removed and settled finally at Venice^ 
whwe be died in 1636, aged seventy-five. He ivas burled 
hi tbeClirt^ert, and a statue of marble raised to his memory; 
, was, the first who directed the attention of 

pliysfciint to^ tetMitaHtSB of intensible perspiration in 

which he bad gone 
tinmiighAiloiif Cf>e««erfine»t» upon himself. Fof 
th«s»%'eiMWtib^ of statical chair; by means of 

wfaiob, after weighing the alioients he took in, and tbd 


Diet.—Burnet** Own Times.—Birch's Ti1loi»o!U--CoIe*s 
MS Athena* m Bnt. Mu*.—Wiiford’s Memorfets, p. Wartim** 

FsiwhAr Oulcih*s “ Cotf^tanetT Curioiau’’ 
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sensible seccetions.and discharges, he was enabled'to de> 
termine with wonderful exactness the weight or quantity 
of insensible perspiration, as well as what kind of food or 
drink increased and diminished it. On these experiments 
h&erected a curious system, which was long admired by 
the faculty. It was divulged first at Venice in 1614, under 
tine title of “ Ars de Statica Medicina,” comprehended in 
seven sections of aphorisms; and was often reprinted at dif¬ 
ferent places, with'corrections and additions-by the author. 
It was translated into French, and published at Paris 1722 ; 
and we had next an English version of it, with large ex¬ 
planations, by Dr. Quincy; to the third edition of which 
in .1723, and perhaps to the former, is added, “ Dr. James 
Keil’s Medicina Statica Britannica, with comparative re¬ 
marks and explanations; as also physico-medicai essays on 
agues, fevers, on elastic fibre, the gout, the leprosy, king’s- 
evil, venereal diseases, by Dr. Quiiicy.” 

Saiictorius published other works; as, “ Method! vitan- 
dorum errorum omnium, qni in Arte Medica contingunt, 
libri quindecim,” 1602; “ Commentaria in primani sectio- 
nem Aphorismorum Hippocratis,” 1609; “Commentaria 
in Artem Medicinalem Galeni,” 1612; “ Commentaria in 
primam partem primi libri Canonis Avicennse,” 1625; 
“ De Lithotomia, seu Calculi vesicae sectione, Consulta- 
tio,” 1638. Ail these, which raised his character very 
greatly among his own profession, were in 1660 printed 
there together in 4 vols. 4to. 

Sanctorius unquestionably conferred a benefit on medical 
science, by directing the observation of medical men to 
the functions of the skin ; but unfortunately, the doctrines 
were extended much too far ; and, coinciding with the w«r- 
chanical principles, which were coming into vogue after 
the discovery of the circulation, as well as with the chemi¬ 
cal notions, which were not yet exploded, they contributed 
to complete the establishment of the humoral pathology^ 
upder the shackles of which the practice of medicine con¬ 
tinued almost to our own times. .Sanctorius was also the 
author of several inventions. Besides his statical chair, he 
invented an instrument for measuring the force of the 
])ulse; and several new instruments of surgery. He was 
the first physician who attempted to measure thp heat of 
the skin by a thermometer, in dilferent diseases, and at 
ilifierent periods of the same disease; and it is to bis credit 
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that he was an avowed enemy to empiric* 
nostrums, as well as to all occult remedies. 

SANDBY (Paul), an ingenious artist, descenutu ipw 
a branch of the family of Saunby, of Babworth in Notting¬ 
hamshire, was born at Nottingham in 1732. In 1746 he 
came to London, and having an early predilection for the 
aits, procured admission to the drawing room in the Tower, 
where he first studied. In 1748, William duke of Cum¬ 
berland, wishing to have a survey of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, which was the scene of his memorable campaign .in 
1 745-6, Mr. Saiidby was appointed draughtsman, under 
the inspection of general David Watson, with whom he 
travelled through the North and Western parts of that 
most romantic country, and made many sketches. During 
his stay at Edinburgh he made a number of small etchings 
from these designs; which on his return to I.ondon were 
published in a folio volume. But drawingof plans ahoiiiid- 
iiig in straight lines being neither congenial to his taste nor 
worthy of his talents, he in 1752 quitted the service of the 
survey, and resided with his brother, Mr. Thomas Sandby, 
at Windsor, and during liis continuance there took more 
than seventy views of Windsor and Eton. I’be accuracy, 
taste, and spirit with which they were in an eminent degree 
marked, so forcibly struck sir Joseph Banks, tliat he pur¬ 
chased them all, and at a very liberal price. Mr. Sandby 
had soon afterwards the honour of being one of this gen¬ 
tleman’s party in a tour through North and South Wales, 
and made a great number of sketcnes from remarkable 
scenes, castles, seats, &c. Under the patronage of the late 
sir Watkin Williams Wynne, be afterwards look many more 
views from scenes in the same country, which with those 
before mentionod he transferred to copper-plates, and made 
several sets of prints in imitation of drawings, in bister or 
Indian ink. The first hint of the process by which this 
effect is given to an engraving, Mr. Sandby is said to have 
received from the hon. Charles Greville, a gentleman of 
acknowledged taste and judgment in every branch of polite 
art. Profiting by this hint, Mr. Sandby so far improved 
upon it as to bring the captivating art of Aquatinta to a 
degree of perfection never before known in tins country. 

About 1753 Mr. Sandby, and several members of an 
academy who met at what had previously been Itoubilliac’s 

* filoy. Diet. Hikt* de Medicine.-—Rees''ii Cyclopaedia* 
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workshop, in St. Martin’s-lane, wishing to extend their 
plan, and establish a society on a broader basis, held seve¬ 
ral meetings fur the purpose of making new regulations, 
&c. Concerning these regulations it may naturally be 
supposed there were variety of opinions, but Hogarth, who 
wit one of the members, and who deservedly held a very 
high rank in the arts, disapproved of the whole scheme, and 
wished the society to remain as it then was. He thought 
that enlarging the number of students would induce a crowd 
of young men to quit more profitable pursuits, neglect 
what might be more suitable to their talents, and introduce 
to the practice of the arts more professors than the arts 
would support. This naturally involved him in many dis¬ 
putes with bis brother artists, and as these disputes were 
not always conducted with philosophic calmness, the sa¬ 
tirist sometimes said things that his opponents deemed ra¬ 
ther too severe for the occasion. On the publication of 
bis “ Analysis of Beauty” they recriminated, with,interest. 
Among the prints which were then published to ridicule 
liis system, line of beauty, &c. are six or eight, that 
from the manner in which they are conceived, and the un¬ 
common spirit with which they are etched, carry more 
than probable marks of the burin of Mr. Sandby, who was 
then a very young man, but afterwards declared, that if he 
had been more intimately acquainted with Mr. Hogarth’s 
merit, he would on no account have drawn a line which 
might tend to his dispraise. 

On the institution of the Royal Academy, Mr. Sandby 
was elected a royal academician. By the recommendation 
of the duke of Grafton, the marquis of Granby in 1768 
appointed him chief drawing-master of the Royal Academy 
at Woolwich, which office he held with great honour to 
himself and advantage to the institution; and saw many 
able and distinguished draughtsmen among the officers of 
artillery, and corps of Engineers, formed under his instruc¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Sandby died at bis house at Paddington Nov. 7, 

1809, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. He contri¬ 
buted much to the reputation of the English school of 
landscape painting, and in many of his exquisite deline¬ 
ations, uniting fidelity with taste, the beautiful scenery 
for which this island is so eminently distinguished, is dis¬ 
played as in a mirror. For force, clearness, and transpa¬ 
rency, it may very truly be said that his paintings in water 
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coloura have not yet been equalled ; the views of castles, 
ruins, bridges, &i;. which are frequently introduced, will 
remain monuments to the honour ol the arts, the artist^ 
and the country, when the originals from which they are 
designed are mouldered into dust.* 

SANDEMAN (Robert), from whom a religious sect is 
generally named, was born at Perth in Scotland in 1723. 
Being intended for one of the learned professions, Ite 
studied for two years at the university of Edinburgh, but 
at the expiration of that time married, and his fortune 
being small, entered into the linen trade at Perth, whence 
he removed to Dundee, and afterwards to Edinburgh. The 
lady he married was the daughter of the rev. John Glass 
(See Glass), who founded the .sect, at that time called 
from him Glassttes ; and Mr. Sandeman, who was now an 
elder in one of Glass’s churches, or congregations, and 
had imhibed all his o|>inions, published a series of letters' 
adtiressed to Mr. Hervey, occasioned by that author’s 
“ Tberon and Aspasio,” in which he endeavours to shew, 
tiial his notion of faith is contradictory to the scripture ac' 
count of it, and could only serve to lead men, professedly 
holding (lie doctrines commonly called Calvinistic, to 
esiublish their own righteousness upon their frames, in¬ 
ward teeliugs, and various acts of faith. In these letters 
Mr. Sandeman attempts to prove, that faith is neither more 
nor less than a simple assent to the divine testimony con¬ 
cerning Jesus Christ, recorded in the New Testament; and 
he maintains, that the word faith, or belief, is constantly- 
used by the apostles to signify what is denoted by it irt 
cominun discourse, viz a persuasion of the truth of any 
proposition, and that there is no difference between be¬ 
lieving any common testimony, and believing the apostolic 
testimony, except that which results from the nature of 
the testimony itself This led the way to a controversy, 
among Calvinists in Scotland, concerning the, nature of 
justifying faith; and those who adopted Sir. Sandeman’s 
notion of it, and who took the denomination of Sandetnani- 
ans, formed themselves into church order, in strict fellow¬ 
ship with the church of Scotland, but holding no kind of 
communion with other churches. The chief opinions and 
practices in whicli this sect dift'ers from others, are, their 
weekly administration of the Lord’s Supper; their love- 

.* fiurop. Mag. fgr 1796,—Gent. Mag. vcl. LXXIX. 
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£^3sts, of which every member is not only allowed hilt re¬ 
quired to partake, and which consist of their dining toge¬ 
ther at each other’s houses in the interval between the 
morning and afternoon service: tiieir kiss of charity used on 
this occasion, at the admission of a new member, and at 
other times, when they deem it to be necessary or proper; 
their weekly collection before the Lord’s Supper for the 
support of the poor, and defraying other expences; mu¬ 
tual exhortation ; abstinence from blood and thuigs strang¬ 
led; washing each other’s feet, the precept concerning 
which, as well as other precepts, they understand literally ; 
community of goods so far as that every one is to consider 
all that he has in bis possession and power as liable to the 
calls of the poor and church, and the unlawfulness of lay¬ 
ing up treasures on earth, by setting them apart for any 
distant, future, and uncertain use. They allow of public 
and private diversions so far as they are not connected with 
circumstances really sinful; but apprehending a lot to be 
sacred, disapprove of playing at cards, dice, &c. They 
maintain a plurality of elders, pastors, or bishops, in each 
church, and the necessity of the presence of two elders in 
every act of discipline, and at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. In the choice of these elders, want of 
learning, and engagements in trade, &c. are no sufiicient 
objection ; but second marriages disqualify for the office ; 
and they are ordained by prayer and fasting, imposition of 
hands, and giving the right hand of fellowship. In their 
discipline they are strict and severe, and think themselves 
obliged to se[)arate from the communion and worship of 
all such religious societies as appear to them not to profess 
the simple truth ibr their only ground of hope, and who 
do not walk in obedience to it. We shall only add, that 
in every church transaction, they esteem unanimity to be 
absolutely necessary. 

In l75b Mr. Sandeman commenced a correspondence 
with Mr. Samuel Pike of London, an independent riiinis- 
ter; and in 1760 came himself to London, and preached 
in various places, attracting the crowds that usually follow 
novelties. While ^re he received an invitation to go to 
America, with whicTt he complied in 1764, and continued 
there propagating his doctrines and discipline in various 
places, particularly in New-England, until the political 
disputes aro.se between Great Britain and the colonies, 
when he became very obnoxious by taking the part of the 
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former. He did not live, however, to witness the unhappy 
consequences of that contest, but died at Danbury, April 
2, 1771, aged ftfty-threc. His sect, although not nume¬ 
rous, still exists, but under various modifications, in Scot¬ 
land ; and there are a few branches of it in England, and 
one in Paul’s Alley, Barbican, London. Mr. Sandeman, 
besides his “ Letters on Theron and Aspasio,” published 
his correspondence with Mr. Pike; “Thoughts on Chris¬ 
tianity “ The sign of the prophet Jonah■ “ The honour 
of marriage, opposed to all Impuritiesand “ On Solo¬ 
mon’s Song.”* 

SANDERS (Nicholas), a Roman catholic writer of con¬ 
siderable fiime, and one of the principal champions of 
popery in the sixteenth century, was born about 1527, at 
Charlewood in Surrey, and educated at Winchester school, 
whence he removed to New college, Oxford. Here he 
studied chicily canon law, and was made fellow of his col¬ 
lege in 15I8, and in 1550, or 1551, took the degree of 
bachelor of laws. When queen Mary came to the throne, 
he had the offer of being Latin secretary to her majesty, 
which he declined for the sake of a studious, academical 
life, and remained at Oxford during the whole of her reign. 
In 1557 he was one of the professors of canon law, and 
read what were called the “ shaggling lectures,” i. e. lec¬ 
tures not endowed, until the accession of queen Elizabeth, 
when his principles induced him to quit England. He ar¬ 
rived at Rome about the latter end of 1560, and studying 
divinity, became doctor in that faculty, and was ordained 
priest by Dr. Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph, who 
at that time resided iu the English hospital at Rome. Soon 
after, cardinal Hosius, president of the council of Trent, 
hearing of his abilities, took him into his family, and made 
use of him, as his tbeologal, in the council. When the 
council broke up, Dr. Sanders accompanied the cardinal 
to Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania, where he was instru¬ 
mental in settling the discipline of the Romish church; but 
his zeal disposing him to think most of his native country, 
he returned to Flanders, and was kindly entertained by sir 
Francis Englefield, formerly privy-qounsellor to queen 
Mary, and then in great favour with the court of Spain ; 

' Wilson’s His*, of Dissenting Churches.—Encjrclop. Britsnnica.—The tenets 
•f the sect were first published by themselves in a tract called “ An account of 
the Christian practices observed by the Church in St. Martin’s-le-Qradd,” 1766, 
where they then asiembled. 
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through whose bao<!|8 « great part of those chaiitahle.eo}> 
lections p^sed, which bis catholic in^esiy ordered for t|ie 
.subsistence, of the English popish exiles. Sanders »p- 
.pointed his assistant, aud being settled at Louvaine, toge* 
,ther with bis mother and sister, he lived there twelve years, 
/Mid .performed many charitable offices to bis indigent coun- 
.trynien. Much of this time he employed in writing in 
.defence of popery against Jewdi, Nowell, and other emi¬ 
nent protestant divines. 

Sqnie years after, having received an invitation from the 
pope, be took a journey to Rome, whence be was sent as 
nuncio to the popish .bishops and clergy in Ireland, ^ud 
landed there in i579. At this time Gerald Fitzgerald, earl 
of Desmond, was in arms, as be pretended, in defence of 
the liberties and religion of bis country; but in 1583 his 
party was routed and himself killed. The part Sanders 
took in this rebellion is variously represented. Camden 
says that he was sent over purposely to encourage Des¬ 
mond, and that several companies of Spanish soldiers went 
over with him, and that when their army was routed, he 
fled to the woods, and died of hunger. All that the ca¬ 
tholics deny in this account, is, that Sanders was sent 
purposely i but this they deny very feebly. With regard 
tb the manner of Sanders’s death, Dodd seems inclined to 
prefer Wood’s account, who says that he died of a dysen¬ 
tery, and Dodd likewise adopts the report of Rushton and 
Pits, who say that he died at the latter end of 1580, or the 
beginning of 1581, because this was long before Desmond’s 
defeat, and con.sequently dissolves in some measure the 
supposed connection'between him and Sanders. Dodd, 
however, who is generally impartial, allows that several 
catholics, his contemporaries, were of opinion that he \vas 
engaged in the Spanish interest against queen Elizabeth ; 
and bis writings prove that he maintained a deposing power 
both in the church and people, where religion was in dan¬ 
ger. He was, according to all accounts, a man of abilities, 
and was considered as the most acute adversary for the 
re-establishment of popery in England, which nis party 
could boast of. He had, however, to contend with men 
equal ability, who exposed his want of veracity as well as 
of argument, and few of his works have survived the times 
in which they were written. Among them afe,'l. “The 
Supper of cHir Lord, &c.” a defence of the real presenpe, 
being what he calls “A confutation of Jewel’s Apoieg/V'Se 
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also of Afwtander Nowells'chaHeng^,'** Louvain, in 15^6, 
1567, 4to. 2. ** Treatise of the Images of Christ and his 
Saints; being acohfutation'oif TSJr. i^ers reply upon that 
subject,” ibid. 1567, Svo. 3.' “I^e Rock of the Churcli,” 
concerning the primacy of St. Reter, ibid» 1566, 1567, St. 
Omer’s, 1624, 8vo. 4. “ A**trief treatise dti,Usury,*’ ibid. 
1566. 5. De Visibili monarchia Ec'clesiae,*’ ibid. If71, 

folio, Antwerp, Wiceburg, 1592. 6. ‘‘De origine 

et progressu Schismatis Anglicani,” Colon. 1585, 8vo, re¬ 
printed at other places in 1586, 1588, and 1590, and trans¬ 
lated into French in 1673, with some tracts on the tenets 
of his church, which seem not of the controversial kind. 
Most of the former were answered by English divines of 
eminence, particularly his large volume “ De visibiH mo- 
narchia ecclesim,” by Dering, Clerk, and others, of whose 
answers an account may be seen in Strype’s Life of Parker. 
That on the English schism is refuted, as to his more im¬ 
portant assertions, in the appendix to Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, vol. II.’ 

SANDERS (Robert), an English writer, whose history 
may not be unuseful, was a native of Scotland, and born in, 
or near, Breadalbane, about 1727. He was by business a 
comb-maker; but not being successful in trade, and hav¬ 
ing some talents, some education, and a good memory, bo 
commenced a hackney writer, and in that capacity pro¬ 
duced some works which have been relisiicd by the lower 
class of readers. When he came to London is uncertain ; 
but, having travelled over most of the northern parts of 
these kingdoms, he compiled, from his own survey and the 
information of books, an itinerary, entitled “ The Com¬ 
plete English Traveller,” folio. It was published in num¬ 
bers, with the .fictitious name of Spencer, professedly on 
the plan of Fuller’s Worthies, with biographical notices of 
the most eminent men of each county. As the dealers in 
this kind of publications thought it too good a thing to be 
lost, it has been republished, depriving Mr. Spencer of his 
rights, and giving them to three fictitious gentlemen, Mr. 
Burlington for England, Mr. Murray for Scotland, and 
Mr. IJewellyn for Wales. He also compiled, about 1764, 
a wprk in 5 or 6 vols. 8vo, with cuts, entitled “ The New- 
gMe Calendar, or Memoirs of those unfortunate culprits 

* Atti. Oit, voK I.—Dodd’s Ch. Hi'5t.—Strype’a'Parker, p. 377 SIX’-* 
Biirnet*s Reformation.—•Collier’* Scclesiaitioal Historfs 
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who fall a sacrifice to the ii)jurecl laws of their country, and 
thereby make their exit at Tyburn.” He was some time 
engaged with lord Lyttelton, in assisting his lordship to 
compile his “ History of Henry II.and Dr. Johnson, in 
his ’life of that poetical nobleman, introduces this circum¬ 
stance in no very honourable manner. “When time,” says 
he, “brought the history to a third edition, Ileid (the for- 
nier corrector) was either dead or discharged ; and the su¬ 
perintendence of typography and punctuation was com- 
jnrtted to a man originally a comb-maker, but then known 
by./lie style of Doctor Sanders. Something uncommon was 
probably expected, and something uncommon was at last 
dope; for to the doctor's edition is appended, what the 
world had havdiy seen before, a list of errors of nineteen 
pages.” His most considerable work was his “ GalFer 
Greybeard,” an illiberal piece, in 4 vols. 13mo, in which 
the characters of the most eminent dissenting divines, his 
contemporaries, are very freely handled. He had, perhaps 
suffered cither by the contempt or the reproof of some of 
that persuasion, and therefore endeavoured to revenge 
himself on the whole, ridicnling, in particidar. Dr. Gill 
uiuler the name of Dr. Half-pint, and Dr. Gibbons under 
that of \)c. llymn-inaker. He was also the author of the 
notes to a Bible published weekly under the name of the 
rev. Henry Southwell : for this lie received about twenty- 
live or twenty-six sijillings per week, while Dr. Southwell, 
the pseudo-commentator, received one liundred guineas 
for the use of his name, be having no other recommenda- 
lion to the public, bj which he might merit a posthurnou.s 
memory, than his livings*. Dr. Sanders also compiled 
“ Letter-writers,” “ Histories of Bhiglaiul,” and other works 
ol' the paste and scissors kind ; but his “ Homan History,” 
written in a series of letters from a nobleman to his son, in 
'J vols. 12mo, has some merit. Towards the latter end of 
his days he projected a general chronology of all nations, 
and had already printed some sheets of the work, under 
the patronage of lord Hawke, when a disorder upon his 
lungs put a period to his existence, March 19, 1783. He 
was much indebted to the munificence of Mr. Granville 

♦ Dr. Henry Southwell, who died in rectory of Asterby in Lincoloshire, but 
1*719, was of a good family in Cam- no one that knew him ever suspeeteii 
briilgeiibire, was educated at Magda- him of-writing' a book, 
ten college, Cambridge, and had the 
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Sharp. More particulars of this man’s history and of the 
secrets of Dible-viaking may be seen in our authority.' 

SANDERS. See SAUNDERS. 

SANDERSON (Dr. Robert), an eminent English 
bishop, was descended fronn an ancient family, and was 
the youngest sod of Robert Sanderson, of Gilthwaite-hall, 
Yorkshire, by Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Richard 
Carr, of Butterthwaite-hall, in the parish of Ecclesbeld. 
He was born at Rotherham, .in Yorkshire, Sept. 19, 1587, 
and educated in the grammar-school there, where he made 
so uncommon a progress in the layguages, that, at thirteen, 
be was sent to Lincoln college in Oxford. Soon after 
taking his degree of B. A. bis tutor told Dr. Kilbie, the 
rector, that his “ pupil Sanderson had a metaphysical 
brain, and a matchless memory, and that he thought he 
liad improved or made the last so by an art of his own in¬ 
vention.” While at college, he generally spent eleven 
hours a day in study, chiefly of philosophy and the clas¬ 
sics. In 1()06 he was chosen fellow, and in July 1608, 
completed his degree of M. A. In November of the same 
year, he was elected logic reader, and re-elected in Nov. 
1609. His lectures on this subject were published in 1615, 
and ran through several editions. In 1613, 1614, and 
1616, he served the office of sub-rector, and in the latter 
of those years, that of proctor. In 1611, he was ordained 
deacon and priest by Dr. King, bishop of London, and took 
the degree of bachelor of divinity in 1617. In 1618, he 
was presented by bis cousin sir Nicolas Sanderson, lord 
viscount Castleton, to the rectory of Wybberton, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, hut resigned it the year following 
on account of the unhealthiue.ss of its situation ; and about 
the same time was collated to the rectory of Bootliby-Pan- 
nell, or Paynel, in the same county, which he enjoyed 
above forty years. Having now quitted his fellowship, he 
married Anne, the daughter of Henry Nelson, B. D. rec¬ 
tor of Hangham in the county of Lincoln ; and soon after 
was made a prebendary of Southwell, as he was also of 
Lincoln in 1629. He continued to attend to his parochial 
duties in a very exemplary manner, and parpculariy la¬ 
boured much to reconcile differences, and prevent law-snits 
both in his parish, and in the neighbourhood. He also 
often visited sick and disconsolate families, giving advice 
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and often pecuniary assistance, or obtaining the latter ^ 
applications to persons of opulence. He was often called 
upoQ to preach at assizes and visitations; but his practice 
of reading his sermons, as it was then not very common, 
vmsed some prejudice against him. Walton observes, that 
notwithstanding he had an extraordinary memory, he had 
•pch an innate bashfulness and sense of fear, as to render 
it of little use in the delivery of his sermons. It was re¬ 
marked, when bis sermons were printed in 1632, that “ the 
best sermons that were ever read, were never preached.” 
At the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he was chosen- 
one of the clerks in convocation for the diocese of Lincoln ; 
and Laud, then bishop of London, having recommended 
him to that king as a man excellently skilled in casuistical 
learning, he was appointed chaplain to bis majesty in 1631. 
When he became known to the king, his majesty put many 
cases of conscience to him, and received from him solutions 
which gave him so great satisfaction, that at the end of his 
month’s attendance, which was in November, the king told 
him, that “ he should long for next November ; for he re¬ 
solved t# have more inward acquaintance with him, when 
the month and he returned.” The king indeed was never 
absent from his sermons, and used to say, that “ he carried 
his ears to hear other preachers, but his conscience to bear 
Mr. Sanderson.” In 1633 he obtained, through the earl 
of Rutland’s interest, the rectory of Mnston, in Leicester¬ 
shire, which he held eigh.t years. In Aug. 1636, when tbe 
court was entertained at Oxford, be was, among others, 
created D. D. In 1642, he was proposed by both Houses 
of parliament to king Charles, who was then at Oxford, to 
be one of their trustees for the settling of church affairs, 
and approved by the king; but that treaty came to no¬ 
thing. The same year, his majesty appointed him regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford, with the canonry of Christ 
church annexed ; but the national calamities hindered him 
from entering on it till 1646, and then he did not bold it 
undisturbed much more than a year. In 1643, he was no¬ 
minated by the parliament one of the assembly of divines, 
but never sat among them : neither did he take the cevenant 
or engagement, so that his living was sequestered ; but, so 
great was his reputation for piety and learning, that he was 
not deprived of it. He had the chief hand in drawing up 
“ The Reasons of the university of Oxford against the so¬ 
lemn League and Covenant, the Negative Oath, and the 
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peace in church and state, his tV*n*av\A Mot- 

Sanderson, with the doctors Hammond, She\ o , - . ^ 

ley, should attend him, and advise him how W § 
with a good conscience comply with those propOS&is. ^ T. nis 
request was rejected by the presbyterian party; but, it be¬ 
ing complied with afterwards by the independents, when 
his majesty was at Hampton-court, and in the isle of Wight, 
in 1647 and 1648, those divines attended him there. Dr. 
Sanderson often preached before him, and had many public 
and *private conferences with him, to his majesty’s great 
satisfaction. The king also desired him,’ at Hampton-court, 
since the parliament had proposed the abolishing of epis¬ 
copal government as inconsistent with monarchy, that he 
would consider of it, and declare his judgment; and What 
he wrote upon that subject was afterwards printed in 1661, 
8VO, under this title, “ Episcopacy, as established by law 
in England, not prejudicial to Regal power.” At Sander¬ 
son’s taking leave of his majesty in this his last attendance 
on him, the kirtg requested him to apply himself to the 
writing of “ Cases of Conscienceto which his answer 
was, that “ he was now grown old, and unfit to write cases 
of conscience.” But the king told him plainly, “ it was 
the simplest thing he ever heard from him ; for, no young 
man was fit to be a judge, or write cases of conscience.”— 
Upon this occasion, Walton relates the following anecdote : 
that ill one of these conferences the king tolJ SandersOn, 
or one of them that then waited with him, tliat “ the re¬ 


membrance of two errors did much afflict him, which were, 
his assent to the earl of Strafford’s death, and the abolish¬ 
ing of episcopacy in Scotland ; and that, if God ever re¬ 
stored him to the peaceable possession of his crown,'he 
would demonstrate bis repentance by a public confession 
and a voluntary penance, by walking barefoot from die 
Tower of Loudon, or Whitehall, to St. Paul’s church, and 
would desire the people to intercede with God for liis par¬ 
don.” In 1643, Dr. Sanderson was ejected from his pro¬ 
fessorship and canonry in Oxford by the parliamentary vi¬ 
sitors, and retired tohisliiing of Booihby-Panncl. Soon 
after, he was taken prijoner, and carried to Lincoln, to be 
exchanged for one Clarke, a puritan divine, and minister 
of Aliiigton, who had been made prisoner by the king’s 
party. He was, however, soon released upon articles, one 
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of whhch was^ that th^'sequestration of bis living should be 
recalled ; by which means he enjoyed a moderate subsist¬ 
ence for himself, wife, and children, till the restomtion. 
But, though the articles imported also, that be should Hve 
undisturbed, yet iie was far from being either quiet or safe, 
belrt^ once wounded, and several times plundered; and 
the outage of the soldiers was such, that they not onlj' 
came into his church, and disturbed him when reading 
prayers, but even forced the common prayer book from 
him, and tore it to pieces. During this retirement, he re¬ 
ceived a visit from Dr. Hammond, who wanted to discourse 
with him upon some points disputed between the Calvinists 
and Arminians ; and he was often applied to for resolution 
in cases of conscience, several letters upon which subjects 
were afterwards printed*. In 1658, the hon. Robert Boyle 
sent him a present of 50l .; his circumstances, as of most of 
the rdyalists at that time, being very low. Boyle had read 
his lectures “ De juranienti obligatione,” published the 
preceding year, with great satisfaction ; and asked Barlow', 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln, if he thought Sanderson 
could be induced to write cases of conscience, provided he 
had an honorary pension allowed, to supply him with books 
and an amanuensis ? But Sanderson told Barlow, “ tliat, if 
any future tract of his could bring any benefit to mankind, 
he would readily set about it without a pension.” Upon 
ibis, Boyle sent the above present by the hands of Barlovv; 
and Sanderson presently revised, finished, and published, 
his book “ De obligatione conscicutia;,” which, as well as 

* While Dr* Hammond was at San- turn Dr. Sanderson said with much 
dei^on’s house, he laboured to per- edincsfncss, ** Good doct'>r, I'lve me 
snade him to trn*t to his eycellenf my sermon, and know, tbet neifur 
memory, and net to read his sermons, you, nor any man living, sha)l ever 
Dr. Snnderson promised to try the ex- persuade me to preach again without 
jjeriment, and having on the Sunday book.’* Hammond replied, “ Good 
following, exchanged pulpits with a doctor, be not angry ; for if I ever 
ncighbooi i:ig clergyman, he gave Dr. peisuade you to preach again uithout 
Hammond his seimon, which was a book, 1 will give you leave to hiirn all 
very ah'>rt oin*, intending to preach it those that I am master off ” Dr. 
as it was written, but before he had Sa»jderson on some occasions exprc’^'-cJ 
gone tiitmigh a third patt, he became bi<> sen^e ol the great timidity and 
disordered, incoherent, and almo'^t basbfnliiesR of his temiier, and thought 
incapable of finishing. Ou their re- it had been injurious to him. 


f Aubrey says, When t was a fresh* be hesitated so much, and repeated so 
man and heard him lead his first loc- often, that at the time of leading, he 
lure, be was out in the Lord’s prayer.” was often forced to produce, not what 
Letters written by Rmment Persons, was best, but what happened to be 
1S13, 3 vo]||i. 8vo. Even w'hen ** Dr. at hand,” ftamhler, No. 19. 
Sanderson was preparing his lectures, 
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that “ De jurameuti pb.ligatKMie>” viitts the substance of 
part of his tTivinity lectures. 

In Aug. ICtiO, upon the restoration,, be was restored,to-, 
his professorship, and canowry; and soon aftc, attire pir;, 
commendation of Sheldon,^ raised to the bishopric of Ljn^, 
coin, and consecrated Oct. 2.8. He enjoyed, his now dig-^ 
nity hut about two years and a quarter: during which,time - 
he did all tlic good in his power, by repairing the'palace at 
Bugden, augmenting poor vicarages, &c. notwithstanding , 
he was old, and had a family ; and when bis friends .sug¬ 
gested a little more attention to them, be replied* that be 
left thorn to God, yet hoped be should be able bis death 
to give them a competency. He died Jan. 29, 1662-8, in 
his seventy-sixth year; and was buried in the-chance] at 
Bugden, in the plainest-and least expensive manner, g,CT 
cording to his own directions. Dr. Sanderson was in his 
person moderately tall, of a healthy constitution* of ,a , 
mill!, cheerful, and even temper, and very abstemious. In, 
liis behaviour, he was alTable, civil, and obliging, but not 
ceremonious. He was a man of great piety, modesty, leavu- 
ing and abilities, but not of such universal reading as rnigbt 
be supposed. Being asked by a friend, what books he stu¬ 
died most, when he laid the foundation of bis great learn¬ 
ing, he answered, that “ he declined to read many books, 
t)ut what he did read were well chosen, and read often; 
and added, tbat they were chiefly three, Aristotle’s ‘ Rhe¬ 
toric,’ Aquinas’s ‘ Secunda Secundm,’ and Tully, but espe¬ 
cially his ‘ Offices,’ which he had not read over less than 
twenty times, and could even in his old age recite without 
book.” He told him also, the learned civilian Dr. Zonch 
had written “ Elemeuta Jurisprudenti®,” which he thought 
he could also say without.^book, and that no wise mao could 
read it too often. Besides his great knowledge in the fa¬ 
thers, sch(jolmen, and ca.suistical and controversial divi¬ 
nity, he was exactly verst?d in ancient and nnodern history, 
was a good antiquary, and indefatigable searcher into re¬ 
cords, and well acquainted with heraldry and genealogies; 
of which last subject he left 20 vols. in MS. now in the 
library of sir Joseph Banks. The worthiest and most 
learneil of his contemporaries speak of him in the most re¬ 
spectful terms: “ That staid and well-weighed man Dr. 
Sanderson,” says liummond, “ conceives all things deli¬ 
berately, dwells upon them discretely, discerns things that 
dilTer e:xuctly, passetii his judgment rationally, and flx- 
presscs it aptly, clearly, anil honestly.” 
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The moral character of this great and good man, Mr, 
Granger observes, has lately been rashly and feebly at* 
tacked by the author .of the “ Confessional,” and as ably 
defended by the author of “A Dialogue between Isaac 
Walfpn and Homologistes,” 1768, Every enemy to church 
government has been, for the same reason, an enemy to 
bishop Sanderson and every other prelate; but the upright¬ 
ness and integrity of bis heart, as a casuist, was never be¬ 
fore called in question by any man who was not an entire 
stranger to his character. He saw and deplored, and did 
his utmost, honestly and rationally, to remedy the com¬ 
plicated ills of anarchy in church and state; when “ every 
man projected and reformed, and did what was right in his 
own eyes. No image can better express such a condition, 
than that of a dead animal in a state of putrefaction, when, 
instead of one noble creature, as it was, when life held it 
together, there are ten thousand little nauseous reptiles 
growing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its own.”* 
We shall now give some account of his writings, which, 
for good sense, clear reasoning, and manly style, have 
always been much esteemed, in 1615, he published, 1. 
“ Logicae Artis Compendium,” as we have already men¬ 
tioned. In 1671 appeared, as a posthumous work, his 
“ Physic® scientiffi compendium,” printed at Oxford. 2. 
“ Sermops,” preached and printed at diflFerent times, 
amounting to the number of thirty-six, 1681, folio; with 
the author’s life by Walton prefixed. 3. “ Nine Cases of 
Conscience resolved;” published at different times, but 
first collected in 1678, 8vo. The last of these nine cases 
is “ Of the use of the Liturgy,” the very same tract which 
was published by Walton in bis Life of Sanderson, 167S, 
under the title of “Bishop Sanderson’s judgment concern¬ 
ing submission to Usurpers.” lu this tract is given a full 
account of the manner in which Dr. Sanderson conducted 
himself, in performing the service of the ebpreh, in the 
times of the usurpation. 4. “ De Juramenti Obligatione,” 
1647, 8vo; reprinted several tiroes since, with, 5. “ De 
Obligatione Conscienti®.” This last was first printed, as 
we have said, at the request of Mr. Boyle, and dedicated 
to. him; the former, viz. “ De Juramenti Obligatione,” 
was translated into English by Charles 1., during his con¬ 
finement in the Isle of Wight, and printed at London in 

* Mudge’s Sermons, Sermon on the erils of Anarchy, p. 86. 
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less, 8vo; and of both there is an English translation 
entitled “ Prelections on the Nature and Obligation of pro¬ 
missory oaths and of conscience,” London, 1722, 3 vols. 
Svo. 6. ■ “ Censure of Mr. Antony Ascham his book of the 
Confusions and Revolutions of Government,” 164^, Svo. 
I’his Asebain was the rump parliament’s agent at Madrid, 
and was murdered there by some English royalists. 7. 
“ Episcopacy, as established by Law in England, not pre-- 
judicial to the Regal Power,” 1661, mentioned before. 8. 
“ Pax Ecclesia;; about Predestination, or the Five Points;” 
printed at the end of his Life by Walton, 8vo. Our bishop 
seems at first to have been a strict Calvinist in those points: 
for in 1632, when twelve of his sermons were printed to¬ 
gether, the reader may observe in the margin some accu¬ 
sations of Arminius for false doctrine; but in consequence 
of his conferences with Dr. Hammond, he relaxed from the 
rigid sense, as appears by some letters that passed between 
iliem, and which are printed in Hammond’s works. 9. 
“ Discourse concerning the Church in these particulars; 
first, concerning the visibility of the true Church; second¬ 
ly, concerning the Church of Rome,” &c. 1688 ; published 
by Dr. William Asheton, from a MS copy, which he had 
from Mr. Pullen, the bishop’s domestic chaplain. 10. A 
large preface to a book of Usher’.s, written at the special 
command of Charles I. and entitled, “ 7’he Power commu¬ 
nicated by God to the Prince, and the Obedience required 
of the Subject,” &c. 1661, 4to, and 1683, Svo. 11. A 
prefatory Discourse, in defence of Usher and his writings, 
prefixed to a collection of learned treatises, entitled, “ Clavi 
Trabalesor, nails fastened by some great masters of at- 
aembiies, confirming the king’s supremacy, the subjects’ 
duty, and church government by bishops,” 1661, 4to. 12. 
“ Prophecies concerning the return of Popery,” inserted 
in a book entitled “ Fair Warning, the second part,” Lon¬ 
don, 1663.' This volume contains also several extracts 
from the writings of Whitgift and Hooker, and was publish¬ 
ed with a view to oppose the sectaries, who were said to be 
opening a door at which popery, would certainly enter. 13, 
“ The preface to the Book of Common Prayer,” beginning 
with these words, “ It hath been the wisdom of the church.” 
14. “ seu Explanatio Jurartienti,” &c. inserted in 

the“ Excerpta e corpore statutorum Univ. Oxon.” p. 194. 
It was written to explain the oath of obligation to observe 
the penal statutes. 15, “ Articles of Yisiution and In- 
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quiry concerniBg matters ecclesiastical,” &c. Loiul. 1662, 
4to. Dr,j Sandersou and Dr, Haniinonil were joiutly con¬ 
cerned in a work entitled “ A pacific discourse of God’s 
grace and decrees,” and published by the latter "in 1660. 
In tlie- preface to the Polyglott, Dr. Bryan Walton has 
classed Dr. Sanderson among those of his much honoured 
friends who assisted him in that noble work. Peck, in the 
second volume of his “ Desiderata Curiosa,” has publislred 
the “ History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
the Blessed Virgin .St. JVlary at Lincoln ; containing an ex¬ 
act copy of all the ancient monumental inscriptions there, 
in number 163, as they stood in 1641, most of which were 
soon after torn up, or otherways defaced. Collected by 
Robert Sanderson, S. T. P. afterwards lord bishop of that 
church, and compared with and corrected by sir William 
Dugdale’s MS survey.”' 

.SANDERSON (Robert), an antiquary of considerable 
note, was a younger son of Christopher Sanderson, a jus¬ 
tice of the peace for the county palatine of Durham, who 
had suffered for his attachment to the Stuart family during 
the civil war. He was born July 27, 1660, at Eggleston- 
hull, in that county, and entered a student of St. John’.s 
college, Cambridge, under the luiliou of Dr. Baker, April 
7, l6d.J. He remained in the university .several years, and 
was contemporary with the celebrated Matthew Prior. Re¬ 
moving to London, be afterwards turned his attention to 
the law, and was appointed clerk of the rolls, in the Roils 
chapel. He contributed largely to the compilation of Ry- 
mer’s koedera, and was exclusively concerned in arranging 
the three concluding volumes, Iroin IS to 20, which he 
successively dedicated to kings George I. and 11. (See 
Rymer.) 

In 1704 he published a translation of “Original Letters 
from William HI. whilst Prince of Orange, to Charles II., 
Lord Arlington, and others, with an Account of the Prince’s 
Reception at Middleburgh, and his Speech on that occa¬ 
sion dedicating the book to lord Woodstock. He also 
wrote “ A History of Henry V.” in the way of annals, in 
nine volumes, of which the first four have been lost, and 
the others still remain in manuscript amongst his papers. 
In 1714 he became a candidate for the place of historio- 

' Life by Walton, with tracts, 1678, Svo.—WaUoli’s T.ives by Zonch.— 

Brit,—Ath. Ox, vol. U.—Bishop Barlow’s HemainS) p. 33 .') attd 63 +.—Words¬ 
worth's Eccl. Biography,—GeiU. Mag. vol. LXXt. 
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giapher to queen Anne, and received a very handsome offer, 
of assistance from Matthew'. Prior, at that time ambassador 
to the court of France. His success, however, was pre¬ 
vented by the change of ministry which succeeded on the 
i|neen’s death. On the 28th ol November, 1726, he was 
appointed usher of the high court of chancery, by sir Jo- 
.seph Jekyll, the master of the rolls.- He succeeded, in 
1727, by the death of an elder brother, to a considerable 
landed property in Cumberland, tiie north riding of York- 
.sliirc, and Durham. After this, lliougli he continued 
ciiiclly to reside in London, he occasionally visited his 
country seat at Annathvvaite castle, a mansion pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Eden, about ten miles from 
Carlisle. He was married four times; for the last Imie to 
Kiizabeib liickes of London, when he had completed his 
70tli year, lie died Dec. 25, 17 H, at his house in Chan- 
cerv-laiic, in the 7ytli year of his age, and was buried in 
Kcd-Lion-Heids. He was a devout man, well rt'ad in di. 
vinitj^ attached to tile forms of the cliurch of England, and 
very regular in liis attention to public and priv.ite worship. 
He was slightly acquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
eoiiversaiit in the Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
french. He made a clioice collection of books in various 
languages, and left behind liini several volumes of MSS. 
relating chiefly to history, and the court of chancery, and 
including a transcript of Thurloe’s State Papers. He kept 
a diary, in which he noted down, with minute atteniton, 
the slightest occurrences of his hfe. As he left no issue. 
Ins estates descended, on the death of his last wife, in 
1753, to the family of Margaret, his eldest sister, married 
to Henry Milbonrne, of Newcastle-iipon-'l'yiic; whose 
great grandson, William Henry Milbonrne, was liigli she* 
tilt'of Cumberland in 1794.' 

SANDERSON. See SAUNDERSON, 

SANDERUS (Anthony), an eminent topographer and 
antiquary, was born at Antwerp, in Sept. 1536. He was 
first taught Latin at Oudenarde, and pursued his classical 
studies at the Jesuits’ college in Ghent. He then studied 
phdosophy at Douay, and in 1609 obtained the degree of 
master of arts. After some stay in his native country, he 
entered on a course of theology at Louvain, which he 
completed at Douay, and in 1619, or 1621, took the 

^ NichoU’s Rtirs’s Cydopadia. 
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degree of doctor in that faculty. Being ordained priest, he 
officiated for several years in various churches in the diocese 
of Ghent, was remarkably zealous in the conversion of he¬ 
retics, i. e. protestants, and particularly contended much 

, with the anabaptists, who were numerous in that quarter. 
Having, however, rendered himself obnoxious to the Hol¬ 
landers, by some services in which he was employed by the 
king of Spain, their resentment made him glad to enter into 
the service of cardinal Alphonso de la Cneva, who was then 
in the Netherlands, and made him his almoner and secre¬ 
tary. Some time after, by the cardinal’s interest, he was 
made canon of Ipres (not of 'I’ouruay, as father Labbe as¬ 
serts) and finally theologal of Terouanne. He died in 1664, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age, at Afflingham, an 
abbey of Brabant in the diocese of Mechlin, and was inter¬ 
red there, with a pious inscription over his grave, written 
by himself. 

The long list of his works shews that his life was not 
spent in indolence. Some of these of the religious kind 
w’e shall omit. The principal, which respected literature, 
or the biography and history of the Netherlands, were, 1. 
“ Dissertatio parmiietica pro institute bibliotheca: pnblica: 
Gandavensis,” Ghent, 1619, 4to. 2. “ Poematum lihri 
tres,” ibid. 1621, 8vo. 3. “ Panegyricus in laudem 13. 
Thomae de Villanova,” ibid. 1623, 4to. 4. “ Encomium 
S. Isidori,” Antwerp, 1623, 8vo. 5. “ De Scriptoribus 
Flandriae, libri tres,” ibid. 1624, 4to. 6. “ De Ganda- 
vensibus eruditionis farna claris,” ibid. 1624, 4to. 7. “ De 
Brugensibus eruditionis fama claris,” ibid. 1624, 4to. 8. 
** Hagiologium FlandriaB,” &c. ibid. 1626, 4to, and with 
additions, at Lisle, 1639. 9. “ Elogia Cardinalium sanc- 

titate, doctrina, et armis illustrium,” Louvain, 1625, 4to. 
10. “ Gandavium, sive rerum Gandavensium libri sex,” 
Brussels, 1627, 4to. 11. “De claris sanctitate et erudi- 
tione Antoniis,” Louvain, 1627, 4to. 12. “ Bibliotheca 
Belgica manuscripta,” 2 parts or volumes, Lisle, 1641 and 

1643, 4to. 13. “ Flandria Illustrata,” Cologne, 1641 and 

1644, 2 Vols. fol. a most superb book, well known to the 
collectors of foreign history and topography. There is an 
edition published at the Hague in 1730, 3 vols. fol. but the 

' original is preferred on account of the superior beauty of 
die engravings. 14. “ Chorographia sacra firabantia, sive 
celebrium aliquot in ea provincia ecclesiarum et cocnobio- 
rum descriptio,” Brussels and Antwerp, 1659, 2 yols. fol, 
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in the warehouse of a bookseller at Brussels until 1695, in 
which year that city was bombarded by the French, and all 
the copies, except a few in the possession of the author’s 
friends, perished by fire. This likewise was reprinted at 
the Hague in 3 vols. fol. 1726—27, but with different plates, 
and of course this edition is not so highly esteemed. San¬ 
ders wrote other topographical works, which appear to re¬ 
main in MS.' 


SANDFOIID (FnaNCls), a herald and heraldic writer, 
descended from a very ancient and respectable family, still 
seated at Sandford, in the county of Salop, was the third 
son of Francis Sandford, of that place, esq. by Eiizabetli, 
daughter of Calcot Chainbre, of Williamscot in Oxford¬ 
shire, and of Carnow in Wicklow in Ireland. He was born 


in 1630, in the castle of Carnow in the province of Wick¬ 
low, part of the half barony of Shclelak, purchased of 
James I., by his maternal grandfather, Chalcot Chambre. 
Ho partook in an eminent degree the miseries of the period 
which marked his youth. At eleven years of age he sought 
an asyliint in Sandford, being driven by the rebellion from 
Ireland. No sooner had his pitying relatives determined to 
educate hint to some profession, than they were proscribed 
for adhering to the cause of their sovereign j he received, 
therefore, only that learning which a grammar school could 
give. As some recompence for the liardi^ips he and his 
family had experienced, be was admitted, at the restora¬ 
tion, as pursuivant in thp college of arms; but conscien¬ 
tiously attached to James II., he obtained leave to resign 
his tabard to Mr. King, rougedragon, who paid him 220/. 
for his office. He retired to Bloomsbury, or its vicinity, 
where he died, January 16, 16a3, and was buried in Su 
■Bride’s upper church yard. The last da}s of this valuable 
man corresponded too unhappily with the first, fur he died 
“ advance<l in years, neglected, and poor.” He married 
Margaret, daughter of William Joke.s, of Buttingtou, in 
the county of Montgomery, relict of William Kerry, by 
whom he bad issue. His literary works are, 1. “ A genea- 


* Fvppea Bibl. Bel,'?.—M9reri.-^L.>n;aian*s CaUlOfaefar ISIS. 
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logical History of the Kings of Portugal,” &c. London* 
1664, fol. partly a translation, published in compliment to 
Catherine of Braganza, consort to Charles 11. It is become 
scarce. 2. “ The Order and Ceremonies used at the Fu¬ 
neral of iiis Grace, George Duke of Albemarle,” Savoy, 
'l670. This is a thin folio, the whole represented in'en¬ 
graving. 3. “ A genealogical History of the Kings of 
Kngland, and Monarchs of Great Britain, from the Norman 
Conquest, Anno 1066, to the year 1677, in seven Parts 
or Books, containing a Discourse of tlieir several Lives, Mar¬ 
riages, and Issues, Times of Birth, Dt atii, Places of Bu¬ 
rial, atid monumental Inscripiions, with their Effigie.s, Seals, 
Tombs, Cenotaphs, Devices, Anns,” &c. Savoy, 1677, 
fol. dedicated to Charles 11., by whose cotnmattd the work 
was undertaken. It is his best and tno.st estiitiable perform- 
attee. The plan is excellent, the fiiteness of the nuinerotts 
engravings greatly enrich atid adorn it; many are Ity Hol¬ 
lar, others by the best artists of that period, inferior to 
him, but not contemptible, even wlieii seen at tliis age of 
improvement iit graphic art. The original notes are not 
tlie least valuahie part of the work, conveying great in¬ 
formation, relative to the heraldic history of our monarchs, 
princes, and nobility. Mr. Stebbing, Somerset lierald, 
reprinted it in 1707, continuing it until that year, giving 
some additional information to the original works; but the 
■plates being worn out, or ill touchetl, this edition is far in¬ 
ferior to the first. “ Tile Coronation of K. James II. and 
Ci- Mary,” &c. illustrated witli sculptures. Savoy, 1687, a 
most superb work. When James declared he would have 
the account of Ids coronation printeil, Mr. Sandford and 
Mr. King, tlicu rouge-dragon, obtained the earl marshal’s 
eouseni to execute it; the latter says, the greatest part 
■passed through Ids hands, as well as the whole management 
and economy of it, tliough he declined having his name 
appear in tlie title-page, contenting himself with one third 
part of the property, leaving the lionour, and two remain¬ 
ing shares of it, to Mr. Sandford ; well loresceiiig, he says, 
tliat they would he maligned for it by others of their office: 
and he was not mistaken, for Sandford, with all the honour, 
had all the malice, for having opposed the earl marshal’s 
appointing Mr. Burghill to be receiver of fees of honour 
■for the heralds, and endeavouring to vest it in the king; so 
that the affair was taken and argued at the council table. 
The farl marshal, at the insinuation of some of the he- 
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raids, suspended him, under pretence that he had not 
finished the history of the coronation ; but he submitting, 
the suspension was soon taken oft. The book at last was 
not successful, for the publication being delayed until 
1C87, and the revolution following, which threw a damp 
on such an undertaking, Messrs. Sandford and King gained 
no more than their exjtences, amounting to 600 /.' 

S.ANDINI (ANTHONV),au Italian ecclesiastical historian, 
was born June 81, )6!t2, and became, by the interest of 
bis Ijishop, cardinal Rozzonico, who was afterwards pope 
Clement XIII. librarian anil professor of ecclesiastical his- 
toiy at Padua, where ho died. Fid). 28, 1751, in the fifty- 
uinth year of his age. He is known principally by his 
“ Vitie Pontiticum llonianoriun,” Ferrara, I 7 J-8, reprintetl 
under the title of “ Basis HistoriiC Kcclcsiastica;.” He also 
wrote “ Historia’ Familia' Sac.r.c “ llistoria S. S. Apos- 
tolorurn“ Dispntaliuiies XX ex Historia Ecclesiastica 
ad Vitas Pontilicmn Romanornni,” and “ Dissertations,” 
in defence of the “ Historia; Familia; Sacra;,” which father 
Serry !iad attacked.’ 

sANDIUS (Cukistoi’urr), or. Van Den Sand, a So- 
cinian writer, was horn at Koiiigsljurg in the year 164'4. 
After becoming an ecclesi istie, ho went to Amsterdam, 
where he died in 1680, aged only thirty-six. He published 
various works, among wideli are, 1. “ Nucleu.s Historirc 
Ficclesiastica',” 166 ;), in 2 vols. 8vo, reprinted at Cologne, 
in 1676: and in London in 1681. 2. “ Tractatns de Ori- 

gine Animae, 1671.” 2. “ Nota; et Observationes in G. .1. 

Vossinm de Historicis Latinis,” 1677, a work of consider¬ 
able learning. 4. “ Centnria Epigrai'nmatum5. “ In- 
terpretatioiies paiadoxac IV. Ev'angeliorum 6. “ Confes- 
sio Fidei de Deo Patre, Filio, et Spiritn Sancto, secundum 
Scripturani“ Scriptura Sacra; Trinitatis Revelatrix.” 
But the only work now much known, wliich was published 
after his deat!), is his “ Bibliotiieca Anti-Trinltariorum,” 
Freistadt, 1684, 12mo, containing an account of the lives 
and writings of Socinian authors, and some tracts giving 
many pariicnlars of the history of the Polish Socinians.’ 

SANDRAR T (Joachim), a German painter, was born 
at Franefort in 1606 . He was sent by his fatlier to a gram¬ 
mar school; his inclination to engraving and designing 

• Atli. Ox. vol. 11.—lUirrisVs eiiition of tVaro,—Nolil 's Collew of Arms — 
Gent. Mag. vol. LX!U. 

• Diet. Hist. 
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being irresistible, he was suffered to indulge it, and went 
on foot to Prague, where he put himself under Giles Sade- 
ler, the famous engraver, who persuaded him to apply bis 
genius to painting. He accordingly went to Utrecht, and 
was some time under Gerard Honthrost, wlio took him into 
Rngiand with him; where be stayed till 1627, the year in 
which the duke of Buckingham, who was the patron of 
painting and painters, was assassinated by Felton at Ports¬ 
mouth. He went afterwards to Venice, where he copied 
the finest pictures of Titian and Paul Veronese; and from 
Venice to Rome, where he became one of the most consi¬ 
derable painters of his time. The king of Spain sending 
to Rome for twelve pictures of the most skilful bands thert 
in that city, twelve painters were set to work, one of w’hom 
was Sandrart. After a long slay in Rome, he went to Na¬ 
ples, theuce to Sicily and Malta, and at length returned 
through Lombardy to Franefort, where he married. A 
great famine happening about that time, he removed to 
Amsterdam; but returned to Franefort upon the cessa¬ 
tion of that grievance. Not long after, he took possession 
of the manor of Stokau, in the duchy of Neuburg, which 
was fallen to him; and, finding it much in decay, sold all 
Ills pictures, designs, and other curiosities, in order to 
raise money for repairs. He had but just completed these, 
when, the war breaking out between the Germans and the 
French, it was burned by the latter to the ground. He 
then rebuilt it in a better style; but, fearing a second in¬ 
vasion, sold it, and settled at Augsburgh, where he exe¬ 
cuted many fine pictures. His wife dying, he left Augs- 
biirgh, and went to Nuremberg, where he established an 
academy or painting. Here he published his “ Academia 
artis pictoria’,” 1683, fob being an abridgment of Vasari 
and Ridolfi for what concerns the Italian painters, and of 
Charles Van Manderforthe Flemings, of the seventeenth 
century. He died at Nuremberg, iu 1688. His.work above 
mentioned, which some iiave called superficial, is but a 
part of a larger work, wbicli Ire published before under the 
title of “ Academia Todesca della architettura, scultura, ft 
pittura, Oder Teutsche academic der edlen banbild-mahle- 
ren-kuD9te,” Nuremberg, 1675—79, 2 vols. fob He pub¬ 
lished also, “ Iconologia Deorum, qui ab antiquis coleban- 
tur (Germanice), ibid. 1680, fob “ Admiranda Sculptural 
veteris, sive delineatio vera perfectissima statuarum,” ibid. 
1680, fob “ Romae anliqusa et novao theatrum,” 1684, fob 
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Romanorum Fontinalia,” ibid. 1685, fol. A German 
edition of ail his works was published by Volkmann, at 
Nuremberg, in 1669—75, .8 vols. fol.' 

SANDYS (F.dwin), a very eminent English prelate, the 
third son of William ISandys, esq. and Margaret his wife, 
descended from the ancient barons of Kendal, was born 
near Hawkshead, in Furness Fells, Lancashire, in 1519. 
The same neighbourhood, and almost the same year, gave 
birth to two other luminaries of the reformation, Ixlmund 
Grindal and Bernard Gilpin. Mr. Sandys’s late biographer 
conjectures, that he was educated at the school of Furness 
Abbey, whence he was removed to St. Jobn’s-college, 
Cambridge, in 1532 or 1533, where be had for his con¬ 
temporaries Redtnayn and Lever, both great lights of the 
reformation, beside others of inferior name, who continued 
in the hour of trial so true to their principles, that, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Baker, the learned historian of that house, 
“ probably more fellows were, in queen Mary’s reign, 
ejected from St.John’s than from any other society in either 
university.” Several years now elapsed of Sandys’s life, 
during which in matters of religion men knew not how to 
act or what to believe ; but, though the nation w.ts at this 
time under severe restraints with respect to external con¬ 
duct, inquiry was still at work in secret: the corruptions 
of the old religion became better understood, the Scrip¬ 
tures were universally studied, and every impediment being 
removed with the capricious tyranny of Henry VIII., pro- 
testantism, with little variation from iu present establish¬ 
ment in England, became the religion of the state. 

During this interval Sandys, who, from the independence 
of his fortune, or some other cause, had never been scho¬ 
lar or fellow of his college, though he had served the 
office of proctor for the university, was in lo-I? elected 
mastei;.of Catherine-hall. He was probably at thisi. time 
vi 9 ,ar of Haversham, in Bucks, his first considerable pre- 
ferm^.tU, to which, in 1548, was added a prebend of Peter¬ 
borough, and in 1552, the second stall at Carlisle. With¬ 
out t^ije last of these preferments he was enabled to marry,' 
and ,otiose a lady of his own name, the daughter of a branch 
unnoticed by the genealogists, a beautiful and pious wo¬ 
man. The next year, which was that of his vice-chan¬ 
cellorship, rendered him unhappily con.spicuoua by his 

1 I’ilkinglon.—Strutt. 
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yifliVmpf to the commaj'd or request of Dudley, duke of 
Nori!iiiiv.beriai)d, and preaching a sermon in support of 
lady Jane Gray’s pretensions to the crown, after the death 
of Edward VI. The designs of Dudley’s party havjjig been 
almost immediately defeated, Sandys was marked out for 
vengeance; and the popish party in the university, as the 
first step towards regaining an ascendant, resolved to de¬ 
pose the vice chancellor, which was performed in a man¬ 
ner very characteristic of tlie tumultuous spirit of the 
tiaifs. From this time, in July 1553, he ceased to reside 
in t'olloge, or to take any part in the administration of its 
concerns. 

He then left the universitv, amidst the insults of his 
enemies, and the tears of his friends, who reasonably an¬ 
ticipated a worse fate than that which hefel liim. On his 
arrival in Londoi;, he was ordered to he confined in the 
Tower, where the 3 ’eomen of the guard took from him 
every thin;:; which he had been permitted to bring from 
Cambridge; hut his faithful servant, Quintin Swainton, 
brought after him a Bible, some shirts and other nece.ssa- 
jies. The Bible being no prize for plunderers, was sent 
in, but every thing else was stolen by the warders. Here, 
after remaining three weeks, solitary and ill accommo¬ 
dated in a vile lodging, he was removed to a better apart¬ 
ment, called the Isliin’s Bower (a name now forgotten in 
iliat gloomy mansion), where he had the comfort of Mr. 
John Bradlord’s company. In this apartment they re¬ 
mained twenty-nine weeks, during which time the mildness 
yet earnestness of their persuasions wrought on their keeper, 
a bigoted catholic, till he became a sincere protestant, 
“ a son begotten in bonds,” so that when mass was cele¬ 
brated in the chapel of the Tower, instead of compelling 
his prisoners to attend, the converted gaoler frequently 
brought up a service-book of F.dward VI. with bread and 
wine, and Sandys admiiii.slered the sacrament in botli kinds 
to himself and the otlier two. 

Here they continued until their apartments being wanted 
for the persons concerned in Wyat’s conspiracy, they were 
removed to the Marslialsea. On their way there they found 
the people’s minds greatly changed. Popery, unmasked 
and trimnphant, had already shewn its nature again, and 
general disgust had followed the short burst of joy which 
had attended the queen’s accession. Sandys walked along 
the streets attended by his keeper : and as he was generally 
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known, the people prayed that God would comfort him, 
and strengthen him in the truth. Struck with these ap¬ 
pearances of popularity, the keeper of the Marshalsea said, 
“ These vain people would set you forward to the fire : 
but you are as vain as they, if you, being a young roan, 
will prefer your own conceit before the judgment of so many 
worthy prelates, and so many grave and learned men as are 
in this realm. If you persist, you shall find me as strict a 
keeper, as one that utterly inisiiketh your religion.” Dr. 
Sandys nobly yeplied, “ My years, indeed, are few, and 
my learning is small; but it is enough to know Christ 
crucified; and who seeth not the blasphemies of popery 
hath learned nothing. T have read in Scripture of godly 
and courteous keepers, God make you like one of them ; 
if not, I trust he will give me strength and patience to bear 
your hard dealing with me.” The keeper then asked, 
“ Are you resolved to stand to your religion ?” “ Yes,’* 

said Dr. Sandys, “ by God’s grace.” “ 1 love you the 
better, therefore,” said the keeper, “ I did but tempt you ; 
every favour which I can show, you shall be sure of: nay, 
if you die at a stake, I shall be happy to die with you.” 
And from that day such was the confidence which this good 
man reposed in Sandys, that many times he permitted him 
to walk alone in the fields; nor would he ever suffer him 
to be fettered, like the other prisoners. He lodged him 
also in the best chamber of the house, and often permitted 
his wife to visit him. Great resort was here made to Dr. 
Sandys for his edifying discourses, and much money was 
offered him, but he would accept of none. Here too the 
communion was celebrated three or four times by himself 
and his companions, of whom Saunders, afterwards the mar¬ 
tyr, was one, to many communicants. 

After nine weeks confinement in the Marshalsea, he was 
set at liberty, by the intercession of sir Thomas Holcroft, 
knight-marshal. This, however, was not accomplished 
without much difficulty, and so intent was Gardiner, bidiop 
of W inchester, on bringing Sandys to the stake, that it 
required some management on the part of sir Thomas 
before he could succeed; and no sooner was Sandys libe¬ 
rated than Gardiner, being told that he had set at liberty 
one of the greatest heretics in the kingdom, procured or¬ 
ders to be issued to all the constables of London to search 
for, and apprehend him. In Sandys’s final escape, as re¬ 
lated by his late biographer, the hand of Providence was 
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strikingly visible. While he was in the Tower, wanting a 
pair of new hose, a tailor was sent for, who, not being 
penititted to measure him, had made them too long, and 
while he was now concealed at the house of one Hnrieston, 
a skinner in Cornhill, he sent thein, as Hurleston’s own, 
to a tailor to be shortened. This happened to be honest 
Benjamin the maker, a good protestant, who immediately 
recognized his own handy work, and required to be shown 
to the house where Dr. Sandys was, that he might speak 
with him for his good. At midnight he was admitted, and 
informed Dr. Sandys, that all the constables of the city, 
of whom he himself was one, were employed to apprehend 
him, that it was well known that his servant han provided 
two geldings, and that he meant to ride out at Aldg.ite to¬ 
morrow. “ But,” said he, “ follow my advice, and, by 
God’s grace, you shall escape. Let your man walk all the 
day to-morrow in the street where your horses are stabled, 
booted and prepared for a journey. The servant of the 
man of the house shall take the horses to Bethnal- 
green. The man hini.self shall follow, and be booted as if 
he meant to ride. About eight in the morning I will be 
with you, and here we will break our fast. It is both term 
and parliament time, and the street by that hour will be 
full of people; we will then go forth — look wildly, and, 
if you meet your own brother in the street, do not shun, 
but outface him, and assure him that you know him not.” 
Dr. Sandys accordingly complied, and came out at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, clothed in all respects as a layman and a 
gentleman. Benjamin carried him through bye-lanes to 
Moorgate, where the horses were ready, and Hurleston as 
his mail. That night he rode to his father-in-law’s house, 
but had not been there two hours, when intelligence 
was brought, that two of the guard had been dispatched 
to apprehend him, and would be there that night. He w'as 
then immediately conducted to the house of a farmer near 
the sea-side, where he remained two days and two nights 
in a solitary chamber. Afterwards he removed to the house 
of one James Mower, a ship-master, near Milton-shore, 
where was a fleet of merchant-men awaiting a wind for 
Flanders. While he was there. Mower gathered a con¬ 
gregation of forty or fifty seamen, to whom he gave an ex¬ 
hortation, with which they were so much delighted, that 
they promised to defend him at the expence of their lives. 
On Sunday May 6, be embarked in the same vessel with 
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Dr. Coxe, afterwards bishop of Ely, and the ship was yet 
in sight, when two of the guard arrived on the shore to ap¬ 
prehend Dr. Sandys. 

His danger was not even yet entirely over, for on his 
arrival at Antwerp, he received intelligence that king 
Pliilip of Spain had sent to apprehend him, on which he 
escaped to the territory of Cleve, from thence to Augs- 
burgh, where he remained, fourteen days, and then re¬ 
moved to Strasburgh. Here he took up his abode for the 
present, and here unquestionably spent the most gloomy 
portion of his life. His own health was at this time deeply 
injured; he fell sick of a flux (the usual concomitant of 
hardships and afflictions), which continued without abate¬ 
ment for nine months; his only child died of the plague; 
and his beloved wife, who bad found means to follow him 
about a year after his flight from England, expired of a 
consumption, in his arms. In addition to his sorrows, the 
disputes concerning church discipline broke out among the 
English exiles, on which several of his friends left the 
place. After his wife’s death, he went to Zurich, where 
he was entertained by Peter Martyr, but, his biographer 
thinks, the time did not permit him to receive any deep 
tincture either as to doctrine or discipline from Geneva or 
its neighbours. Within five weeks the news of queen 
Mary’s death arrived ; and after being joyfully feasted by 
Bullinger, and the other ministers of the Swiss churches, 
be returned to Strasbnrgb, where he preached; after 
which Grindal and he set out for their native country to¬ 
gether, and arrived in London on the day’ of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s coronation. 

Dr. Sandys was now somewhat less than forty years old, 
in the vigour of his mental faculties and with recruited 
bodily strength, I'he first public scene on which he ap¬ 
peared was the great disputation between the leading di¬ 
vines of the protestant and popish side, in which, if his 
talent for debate bore any proportion to his faculty of 
preaching, he must have borne a very conispicuous part. 
On the .21st of December, 1559, he was consecrated by 
archbishop Parker to the see of Worcester. Browne Willis 
has most unjustly accused our prelate of having enriched 
his family out of the lands of this see ; on the contrary, he 
transmitted it to his successor, exactly as he found it, that 
is, saddled with the conditions of an exchange which the 
crown had by statute a right to make. He accepted it on 
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these conditions, and what he was never seized of, it was 
impossible for him to alienate. After all, this was scarcely 
a matter suiRcient to excite Browne Willis’s superstitious 
reverence, for the rental of the manors taken away was no 
more than 193/. 12s. 9\d. per ann. and that of the spiritu¬ 
alities given in exchange 194/. 

At Worcester began the inquietudes and vexations which 
pursued bishop Sandys through his latter days. The papists 
in his diocese hated him, and he was at no pains to conciliate 
them. At llartlebury, in particular, it was his misfortune 
to have for his neighbour sir John Browne, a bigoted pa¬ 
pist, who took every opportunity to insult the bishop, and 
to deride his wife (for he had by this time married Cecily, 
sister of sir Thomas Wilford), by calling her “ My Lady,” 
a style which in the novelty of their situation, some of the 
bishop's wives really pretended to; so that in conclusion a 
great affray took place between the bishop’s servants and 
those of the knight, in which several were wounded on 
both sides. At Worcester Dr. Sandys remained till 1570, 
when on the translation of his friend Grindal to York, he 
succeeded him in the see of London, a station for which 
he was eminently qualified by his talents as a preacher, and 
as a governor. During this period, he had interest to pro¬ 
cure for his kinsman Gilpin, a nomination to the hishopric 
of Carlisle, but Gilpin refused it. At London, Dr. Sandys 
sat six years, when he was translated to York, on the re¬ 
moval of Grindal to Canterbury. 

Years were now coming upon him, and a numerous fa¬ 
mily demanded a provision; but as it was a new and un¬ 
popular thing to see the prelates of the church abandon¬ 
ing their cathedrals and palaces, and retiring to obscure 
manor-houses on their estates, in order to accumulate for¬ 
tunes for their children, an abundant portion of obloquy 
fell upon Sandys, who seldom lived at York, and not very 
magnificently at Southwell. Yet he visited his diocese 
regularly, and preached occasionally in his cathedral with 
great energy and effect. In 1577, during a metropolitical 
visitation, he came in his progress to Durham, the bishopric 
of which was then vacant, but was refused admittance by 
Whittingham, the puritan dean. The archbishop, however, 
with his wonted firmness proceeded to excommunication. 
The issue of this contest will come to be noticed in our 
account of Whittingham. In the month of May 1582, 
being once more in a progress through his diocese, a dia- 
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bolioal attempt was made to blast bis character. He hap¬ 
pened to lie at an inn in Doncaster; where, through the 
contrivance of sir Robert Stapleton, and other enenm-s, 
the inn-keeper’s wife was put to bed to him at midnight 
when he was asleep. On this, according to agreement, 
the inn-keeper rushed into the room, waked the archbishop 
with his noise;, and olfered a drawn dagger to his breast, 
pretending to avenge the injury. Immediately sir ll<»bert 
Stapleton came in, as if called from bis chamber by the 
inn-keeper; and putting on the appearance of a friend, as 
indeed he had formerly been, and as the archbishop then 
thought him, advised his grace to make the matter up, 
laying before him many perils and dangers to his name 
and the credit of religion that might ensue, if, being one 
against so many, he should offer to stir in such a cause; 
and persuading him, that, notwithstanding his innocency, 
which the archbishop earnestly protested, and Stapleton 
then acknowledged, it were better to stop the mouths of 
needy persons than to bring his name into doubtful tpies- 
tion. With this advice, Saudys unwarily complied; hut, 
afterwards discovering sir Robert’s malice and treacherou.s 
dissimulation, he ventured, in confidence of his own inno¬ 
cency, to be the means himself of bringing the whole 
cause to examination before the council in the star-cham¬ 
ber. 'I’he result of this was, that he was declared entirely 
innocent of the wicked slanders and imputations raised 
against him ; and that sir Robert Stapleton and his accom¬ 
plices were first imprisoned, and then fined in a most se¬ 
vere manner. This affair is related at large by sir John 
Harrington, a contemporary writer ; and by Lc Neve, who 
gives a fuller account of it, from an exemplification of the 
decree, made in the star-chamber, 8 May, 25 Eliz. pre¬ 
served in the Harleian library. 

The last act of the archbishop’s life seems to have been 
the resistance he made against the earl of Leicester, who 
wanted to wrest from the see a valuable estate. It is to be 
regretted that after having made this noble stand, our pre¬ 
late should have granted a long lease of the manor of 
Scroby to his own family. 

Of the decline of archbishop Sandys’s age, and of the 
particular disorder which brought him to his grave, no 
circumstances are recorded. He died at Southwell, July 
10 , 1588, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and was bu¬ 
ried ill the collegiate church of that place. He was the 
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first English bishop who, by his prudence or parsimony, 
laid the foundation of a fortune in his family, which has 
justified their subsequent advancement to a peerage. With 
his father’s savings, the manor of Oinbersley, in Worcester.* 
shire, was purchased by sir Samuel Saudys, the eldest son, 
whose descendants,.since ennobled by tiie family name, still 
remain in possession of that fair and ample domain. There 
also the archbishop’s portrait, together with that of Cicely 
his second wife, is still preserved. She survived to 1610, 
and has a monument at Woodham Ferrers, in Essex, where 
she died. 

J)r. Whitaker, whose late life of archbishop Sandys wo 
have in general followed, as the result of much research 
and reflection, observes that after all the deductions which 
truth and impartiality require, it will still remain incon¬ 
testable, that .Sandys \va.s a roan of a clear and vigorous 
understanding, of a taste, in comparison, above that ol the 
former age or the next, and, what is more, of his own: 
that he was a sincere Christian, a patient sufferer, an in¬ 
defatigable preacher, an intrepid and active ecclesiastical 
magistrate. What was his de|)oriment in private life, we 
are no where told. On the other hand, it cannot be de¬ 
nied, that the man who after his advancement to the epis¬ 
copal order, in three successive stations, cither kindled 
the flames of discord, or never extinguished them, who 
quarrelled alike with protestants and papists, with his suc¬ 
cessor in one see (Aylmer) and with his dean in another, 
who in his first two dioceses treated the clergy with a 
harshness which called for the interposition of the metro¬ 
politan, and who drew upon himself from two gentlemen 
of the country, the extremity of violence and outrage, must 
have been lamentably defective in Christian meekness and 
forbearance *. In every instance, indeed, he had met with 
great provocation, and in the last the treatment he received 
was atrocious; but such wounds are never gratuitously in¬ 
flicted, and rarely till after a series of irritations on both 
sides. In doctiinal points his biographer attempts, by 
various extracts from his sermons, to prove archbishop 
. Sandys less inclined to Calvinism than some of bis contem- 

* W#» knownot if Mr. Lodge ha« he- easy elegance of a courtier with as 
stowed the same attention on the con- tmiehlpieiy, mreX’nm, and benevolence, 
duct of archbishop Sandys, but his in- as ever'ornamented the clerical cha-; 
fcience is somewhat difTcrent. ** This lacIcr.** Lodge's lUustraiions, vol. II. 
pieiaic*s conduct happily united the p» 222. 
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poraries. On the other hand Dr. Whitaker asserts the 
clear, systematic, and purely evangelical thread of doc¬ 
trine which runs through the whole of his sermons, namely, 
salvation through Christ alone, justification by faith in him, 
sanctification through his holy Spirit, and lastly, the fruits 
of faiih, produced through the agency of the same Spirit, 
and exemplified in every branch of duty to God, our neigh¬ 
bour and ourselves, These “ Sermons” were first printed 
almost immediately after the arclibishop’s deceasei and 
again in 1613, in a quarto volume, containing twenty-two, 
blit have lately become so scarce that Dr. VVhitaker un¬ 
dertook a new edition, with a life prefixed, which was pub¬ 
lished in I8t2, 8vo. The archbishop was also concerned 
ill the translation of the Bible begun in 1565, and the por¬ 
tion which fell to his lot was the books of Kings and Chro¬ 
nicles. Several of his letters and other papers are in¬ 
serted in Slrype’s Annals and Lives of Parker and Whit- 
gilt, and in Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Fox’s 
Acts, &c.' 

SANDYS (Sir Edwin), second son of the preceding, 
was born in Worcestershire about 1561, and admitted of 
Corpus-Christi-college, Oxford, at sixteen, under the ce¬ 
lebrated Hooker. After taking his degree of B. A. he was 
made probationer-fellow in 1579, and was collated in 1581 
to a prebend in the church of York. He then completed 
his degree of M. A. and travelled into foreign countries, 
and at liis return was esteemed for learning, virtue, and 
prudence. He appears afterwards to have studied the law. 
While lie was at Paris, he drew up a tract, under the title 
of “ Enropae Specnhmi,” which he finished in I5U9; an 
imperfect copy of which was puhlished without the au¬ 
thor’s name or consent, in 1605, and was soon followed by 
another impression. But the author, after he had used 
all means to suppress these erroneous copies, and to 
punish the printers of them, at length caused a true copy 
to be published, a little before his death, in 1629, 4to, 
under this title; “ Europaj Speculum ; or a view or survey 
of the state of religion in the western parts of the world. 
Wherein the Romane religion, and the pregnant policies 
of the church of Rome to support the same, are notably 

1 Life by Dr. Whitaker.—Biog. Brit.—Strype’s Cracmer, p. 314p, 401.— 
Strype’s Parker, p. 63, 78, 103, 'i08, 296, 333, 357, 458. —Strype'a Grindal, 
p. 2. 192, 223, 245.—.Strype’s Wliitgift, p. 283. —llarriiigton’i Brief View.-- 
Le Neve’s Arehbishups, vel. II.—,Pex’6 .4cti aud Monuments. 
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dispia}’ed; with some other memorable discoveries and 
memorations. Never before till now published according 
to the author's original copie. Multum diiique desidera¬ 
tum.” Hagae Comitis, 1629. To this edition was a pre¬ 
face, which has been omitted in the latter editions; though 
some,passages of it were printed in tlrat of 1637, 4to. It 
was also reprinted in 1673, and translated both into Italian 
and French. 

In May 1602, he resigned his, prebend, and in May 
1603, received the honour of knighthood from James I.; 
who afterwards employed him in several affairs of great 
trust and importance. Fuller tells us, that he was dex¬ 
trous in the management of such things, constant in par¬ 
liament as the speaker himself, and esteemed by all as an 
excellent patriot, “ faithful to his country,” says Wood, 
“ without any falseness to his prince.” It appears, how¬ 
ever, that for some opposition to the court in the parlia¬ 
ment of 1621, he was committed with Selden to the custody 
of the sheriff of London in June that year, and detained 
above a month; which was highly resented by the House 
of Commons, as a breach of their privileges; but, sir 
George Calvert, secretary of state, declaring, that neither 
Sandys nor Selden had been imprisoned for any parlia¬ 
mentary matter, a stop was put to the dispute. Sir Edwin 
-was treasurer to the undertakers of the western plantations. 
He died in October 1629, and was interred at Northborne in 
Kent; where he had a seat and estate, granted him by 
James I. for some services done at that king’s accession to 
the throne. A monument, now in a mutilated state, was 
erected to his memory, but without any inscription. He 
bequeathed 1500/. to the university of Oxford, for the en¬ 
dowment of a metaphysical lecture. He left five sons, alt 
of whom, except one, adhered to the parliament during 
the civil wars. Henry, the eldest, died without issue. 
Edwin, the second, was the well known parliamentary 
colonel, of whose outrages much may be read in the pub¬ 
lications of the times, and who, receiving a mortal wound 
at the battle of Worcester, in 1642, retired to Northborne 
to die, leaving the estate to his son sir Richard, who was 
killed by the accidental explosion of his fowling-piece iu 
1663. His son, sir Richard, was created a baronet in 1684, 
and dying in 1726, without male issue, was the last of the 
family who lived at Northborne, where the mansion re¬ 
mained many years deserted, and at length was pulled 
down. 
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There was one sir Edwin Sandys, who published, as 
Wood informs us, “ Sacred Hymns, consisiing of fiity se¬ 
lect Psalms of David,” set to be sung in five parts by Ro- 
bert Taylor, and printed at LonOon, 1615, in 4to; but 
whether this version was done by our author, or !>y another, 
of both his names, of Latimers in Buckinghamshire, is un¬ 
certain. * 

SANDYS (George), brother of the preceding, was the 
seventh and youngest son of the archbishop of York, and 
was born at the arcbiepiscopal palace of Bishopthorp in 
1577. In 1588 he was sent to Oxford, and matriculated 
of St. Mary Hall. Wood is of opinion, that he afterwards 
removed to Corpus-Christi-college. How long he resided 
in the university, or whether he took a degree, does not 
appear. In August 1610, remarkable for the nuin'.er of 
king Henry IV. oi France, Mr. Sandys set out on ins tra¬ 
vels, and, in the course of two years, made an extensive 
tour, having visited several parts of F'urope, and many 
cities and countries of the East, as Constantinople, Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land; after which, taking a view of 
the recnote parts of Italy, he went to Rome and Venice, 
and, on his return, after properly digesting the observations 
he had made, published, in 1615, his well-known folio, the 
title of the 7th edition of which, in 1673, is, “ Sandys’ 
Travels, containing an history of the original and present 
state ofthe Turkish empire; their laws, government, policy, 
military force, courts of justice, and commerce. The Ma¬ 
hometan religion and ceremonies. A description of Con¬ 
stantinople, the grand signior’s seraglio, and his manner of 
living; also of Greece, with the religion and customs of the 
Grecians. Of Egypt; the antiquity, hieroglyphics, rites, 
customs, discipline, and religion, of the Egyptians. A 
voyage on the river Niliis. Of Armenia, Grand Cairo, 
Rhodes, the Pyramides, Colossus: the former flourishing 
and present state of Alexandria. A description of the 
Holy Land, of the Jews, and several sects of Christians 
living there; of Jerusalem, Sepulchre of Christ, Temple 
of Solomon, and what else, either of antiquity or worth ob¬ 
servation. Lastly, Italy described, and the islands ad¬ 
joining; as Cyprus, Crete, Malta, Sicilia, the Eolian islands; 
of Rome, Venice, Naples, Syracusa, Mesena, yEtna, Scylla, 
and Charybdis; and other places of note. Illustrated with 
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fifty maps and figures.” Most of the plates, especially 
those relating to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, are copied 
from the “ Devotissimo Viaggio di Zuallardo, Roma,” 
1587, 4to. Of these travels there have been eight or ten 
editions published, and it still bears its reputation, his ac¬ 
counts having been verified by subsequent travellers, Mr. 
Markland has a copy of this work, edit. 1637, with a MS 
copy of verses by the author, which may be seen in the 

Centura Literaria,” but was first published at the end of 
bis “ Psalms,” 1640, 8vo. 

Sandys distinguished himself also as ,a poet; and his 
productions in that way were greatly admired in the times 
they were written. In 1633 he published “ Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses Englished, mythologized, and represented in 
figures,” Oxford, in folio. Francis Cleyn was the inven¬ 
tor of the figures, and Solomon Savary the engraver. He 
had before published part of this translation; and, in the 
preface to this second edition, he tells us, that he has at¬ 
tempted to collect out of sundry authors the philosophical 
sense of the fables of Ovid. To this work, which is dedi¬ 
cated to Charles I is subjoined “ An Essay to the transla¬ 
tion of the ./Eneis.” It was reprinted in 1640. In 1636, 
he published, in 8vo, “ A Paraphrase on the Psalms of 
David, and upon the Hymns tiispersed throughout the Old 
and New I’esiament,” 1G36, 8 vo, reprinted in 1638, folio; 
with a title somewhat varied. This was a book which, 
Wood tells us, Charles I. delighted to read, when a pri¬ 
soner in Carisbrooke castle. There was an edition of 1640, 
with the Psalms set to music, by I.awes. In this last year 
he published, in 12nu>, a sacred drama, written originally 
by’ Grotius, until r the title of “ Christus Patiens,” and 
which Mr. Sandy s, lii his translation, has called “ Christ’s 
Passion,” on whiclj, and “Adanius Exul,” and Masenius, 
is founded Lauder’s inipudent charge of plagiarism against 
Milton. This translation.was reprinted, with cuts, in I6S8, 
8 vo. The subject of it was treated before in Greek by 
Apollinarins bishop of Hierapolis, and after him by Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen; but, according to Sandys, Grotius ex¬ 
celled all others. Langbaine tells us, with regard to San¬ 
dy’s’ translation, that ” he will be allowed an excellent 
artist in it by learned judges; and he has followe;! Horace’s 
advice of avoiding a servile translation,—‘ nec verbum 
verbo curabis reddere fidus interpres’—so he comes so 
near the sense of his author, that nothing is lost; no spirits 
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evaporate in the decanting of it into English ; and, if there 
be any sediment, it is left behind.” He published also a 
metrical paraphrase of “ The Song of Solomon,” London, 
1641, 4 tn, dedicated to the King, and reprinted in 1648 
with his « Psalms.” There are but few incidents known 
concerning our author. All who mention him agree in be¬ 
stowing on him the character, not only of a man of genius, 
but of singular worth and piety. For the most part of his 
latter days he lived with sir Francis Wenman, of Caswell, 
near Wit .iey in Oxfordshire, to whom his sister was mar¬ 
ried ; probably chusing that situation in some measure on 
account of its proximity to Burford, the retirement of his 
intimate acquaintance and valuable friend Lucius lord vis¬ 
count Falkland, who addressed some elegant poems to him, 
preserved in Nichols’s “ Select Collection,” with several 
by Mr. Sandys, who died at the house of his nephew, sir 
Francis Wyat, at Boxley in Kent, in 1643; and was in¬ 
terred in the chancel of that parish-church, without any 
inscription; but iu the parish register is this entfy: 
“ Georgius Sandys poetarum Anglurum sui sfficuli facile 
princeps, sepultus fuit Martii 7, Stilo Angliae, ann. Dom. 

164S.” His memory has also been handed down by various 
writers, with the respect thought due to his great worth 
ami abilities. Mr. Dryden pronounced him the best ver¬ 
sifier of the age, but objects to bis “ Ovid,” as too clo.se 
and literal; and Mr. Pope declared, in bis notes to the 
Iliad, th It English poetry owed much of its present beauty 
to bis translations. Dr. Warton thinks that Sandys did 
more to polish and tune the English versification than Den • 
ham or Waller, who are usually applauded on this subject; 
yet his poems are not now nincli read. 'I'he late bio¬ 
grapher of hij father observes, that “ the expressive energy' 
of his prose will entitle him to a place among English clas¬ 
sics, when his verses, some of which are beaiitiful, shall be 
forgotten. Of the excellence of his style, the dedication 
of his travels to prince Hemy, will afford a short and verv 
conspicuous example.”' 

S.'XNNAZAllHJS (.Iame.s), vernacularly Giacomo Sa\- 
NAZAUO, a celebrated Italian and Latin poet, was born at 
Naples, July 28, 1458. His family is said to have been 
originally of Spanish extraction, but settled at an early' 

t AUi. Ox. vol. TI.—C-Iiber’s I.ivi.*.!.—Fuller’s W'orlltjes.—Censura L-f. vo'--. 
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period at Santo Nazdro, a flourishing town situated between 
the 1’essiiio and the Po, where it was long conspicuous for 
nobility and opulence. Reduced at length by the calami¬ 
ties of war, tlie more immediate progenitors of our poet 
removed to Naples. His father dying while this son was 
very young, his mother, unable from her poverty, to keep 
up her former rank, retired with her family to Nocera dl 
Pagani, in Umbria, where Sannazarius passed a consider¬ 
able portion of his youth. He had previously to his re¬ 
moval from Naples acquired the elements of the Greek and 
Latin languages, under the tuition of Junianus Maius, who 
conceiving a high opinion of his talents, prevailed on his 
mother to return again to Naples, where he might continue 
his education. Here he was admitted a member of the 
Academia Pontana, and took the name of Actius Syncerus. 
He had formed an early attachment of the most tender 
kind to Carmosina Bouifacia, a young Neapolitan lady, 
hut not being a favoured lover, uttered his disappointment 
in many of those querulous sonnets and canzoni which are 
still extant. In compositions of this kind Sannazarius is 
considered as having surpassed every other poet from the 
days of Petrarch. To dissipate his uneasiness, he tried the 
elfect of travelling; but on his return, his grief was 
hcighioiicd by the report of the death of his mistress. She 
is understood to be the lamented Phyllis of bis Italian and 
Latin poems. 

The increasing celebrity of Sannazarius, as a scholar 
and ]>oet, having attracted the notice of Ferdinand king of 
Naples, thht monarch’s younger son, Frederick, who was 
greatly attached to poetry, invited him to court, and be¬ 
came iiis patron; be also grew into favour with Alphonsus, 
duke of Calabria, the next heir to the crown, and under 
liim embraced a niiliury life, and served in the Etruscan 
war. During his campaigns, Sannazarius continued to 
cultivate his poetical talent, and when in consequence of 
the series of misfortunes and deaths in the royal family, his 
patron Frederick came to the crown, he conceived the hope 
of very high honours, but obtained only a moderate annual 
pension, and a suburban villa, called Mergillins, to which, 
although at first he was chagrined, he became reconciled, 
and this villa was afterwards the delight of his muse. In 
about four years, Frederick was dethroned by the combined 
powers of France and Spain, and now experienced the dis¬ 
interested fidelity of our poet, who sold his possessions to 
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assist the fallen monarch, attended h}in to France, and 
continued firmly attached to him as long as he lived. 

In 1503, he again returned to Naples, was replaced in 
his favourite villa, once more frequented the court, and 
obtained the favour of the reigning queen. Here he found 
another mistress in Caissandra Marchesia, one of the ladies 
of honour, tvhom he describes as very beautiful and very 
learned, but as he was now too far advanced in years for a 
passion such as he formerly felt, Cassandra is to he vCoa> 
sidered merely as his poetical mistress, and the chaste ob¬ 
ject of his Platonic attachment. The attachment, it is 
said, was mutual, and a confidential intercourse continued 
to subsist betvveen them till the poet’s decease, nor does it 
appear that Cassandra ever formed any matrimonial con¬ 
nection, Sannazarius, however, has been numbered by 
some among the votaries of pleasure, and they tell us ha 
affected the levity and gallantry of youth when in his old 
age. In his friendships he is said to have been uniformly 
ardent and sincere, lii gratitude to the memory of Pon- 
tanus, ivlio had given a powerful impulse to his youthful 
studies, he became the editor of his works. He is also 
commended for his probity, his love of justice, and abhor¬ 
rence of litigation. 

The indisposition which terminated his life was brought 
on by grief and chagrin, on account of the demolition of 
part ot his delighttul villa of Mergiilina, in decorating 
which he had taken peculiar delight. Philibert de Nassau, 
prince of Orange, and general of the emperor’s forces, was 
the author of tliis outrage on taste and the muses. He ex¬ 
pired soon afterwards at Naples, and, it is said, in the house 
of Cassandra, in 1530, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. The tomb of Sannazarius, in a church near his villa, 
which he built, is still to be seen, and has the same mix¬ 
ture of heathen and Christian ornaments which are so tirc- 
quently to be found in his poems. , 

His principal Latin poem, “,De Partu Virgiuis,” took up 
his attention, in composition, revisals, and corrections, 
about iw'enty years; obtained him the highest compliments 
Irom the learned of his age, and two honorary briefs from 
two popes ; and certainly-contains many brilliant and highly 
iiuished passages, but it brought his religion into some 
suspicion. In a poem on the miraculous conception, that 
great mystery of the Christian church, we find the agency 
ot the Dryads and Nereids employed ; the books • of the 
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Sybils, substituted^ for those of the prophets, and every 
agent, name, or term, banished, that is not strictly claa-* 
sical, as if be meant to throw an air of romance on the sub¬ 
ject ; nor is the sincerity of his respect for the holy see less 
suspicious than his religion, for in such editions of his works 
as have not been mutilated, are several caustic epigrams 
on the vices and follies of the popes. Sannazarius’s ele¬ 
gies are, in point of tenderness and delicacy, thought equal 
to those of Tibullus ; but his “ Piscatory eclogues” once 
contributed most to his poetical reputation. He is said to 
have been the inventor of this species of eclogue, but mo¬ 
dern critics seem to doubt whether such an invention be an 
improvement. The changing the scene of pastoral, from 
the woods to the sea, and from the life of shepherds to 
that of fishermen, has been thought very unhappy, and 
Dr, Johnson (Rambler, No, 36) has pointed out the defects 
of the plan with great acuteness. He thinks that .Sannaza- 
rius was hindered from perceiving his error, by writing in 
a learned language to readers generally acquainted with 
the works of nature ; and that if he had made his attempt 
in any vulgar tongue, he would soon have discovered how 
vainly he had endeavoured to make that loved which was 
not understood. These eclogues, however, are written 
with great classical elegance and purity. Nor was Sanna- 
zarius less celebrated for his Italian compositions; particu¬ 
larly his “ Arcadia,” which was long read with admiration. 
This, however, has now subsided, and modern critics com¬ 
plain of a portion of languor in the perusal of it, arising 
from its length, the mi.'cture of prose and verse, and a want 
of interest in the plan and subject. All his works have 
gone through many editions, of which we may mention, 
“ De Partu Virginis,” with the eclogues, &c. Naples, 1526, 
small folio ; the same, with other poems and the poems of 
other authors, Venice, 1528, 8vo ; and with “ Petri Bembi 
Benacus,” ibid. 1527, 8vo; “ Opera omnia Latina,” Ve¬ 
nice, 1535, 8vo, more complete than any of the preceding, 
another edition by Broukhusius, Amst. 1728, 8vo, and by 
Vulpius, with his life, Padua, 1719 or 1731, 4to; of the 
“ Arcadia,” sixty editions were printed before 1600. The 
best of the more recent ones are those of 1723, 4to, and 
1752, 8vo.* 


* Giutswcll’t Potiliao—Hoseoc’s I-eo.—TiraboscUi,—NIceton, vol. VIII. 
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SANSON (Nicolas), a celebrated French geographer* 
was born at Abbeville in Picardy, Dec. 20, 1600 . After 
he had finished his juvenile studies at the Jesuits’ college* 
of Amiens, he betook himself to merchandise; but, sus¬ 
taining considerable losses, quitted that calling, and ap¬ 
plied himself to geography, a turn for which he had ac¬ 
quired under his father, who had published several maps. 
When only eighteen or nineteen, he drew a map of An¬ 
cient Gaul on four sheets, but did not publish it till 1627, 
lest, as we are told, it should, on account of his youth, be 
thought his father’s; or, which is rather more probable, lest 
it should not be sufficiently correct for publication. This, 
however, was so favourably received, as to encourage him 
to proceed with confidence and vigour, and in the course 
of his life he executed nearly three hundred large maps, 
ancient and modern, and caused an hundred methodical 
tables to be engraven concerning the divisions of the do¬ 
minions of Christian princes. He also wrote several works 
to explain and illustrate his maps: as, “ Remarks upon 
the Ancient Gauls;” “Treatises of the four parts of the 
World “ Two Tables of the Cities and Places, which 
occur in the maps of the Rhine and Italy“ A Descrip¬ 
tion of the Roman Empire, of France, Spain, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and the British Isles, together with the ancient 
Itinerariesall which are very necessary illustrations of 
the maps, which they are intended to accompany. He 
wrote also an account of the “ Antiquities of Abbeville,” 
which engaged him in a contest with several learned men ; 
with father Labbe, the Jesuit, in particular. He made 
also a “ Sacred Geography,” divided into two tables; and 
a “ Geographical Index of the Holy Land.” He was pre¬ 
paring other works, and had collected materials for an atlas 
of bis own maps ; but his incessant labours brought on an 
illness, of which, after languishing for near two years, he 
died at Paris, July 7, 1667, in the sixty-eight)^ year of bis 
life, leaving two sons, Williain and Adrian, who were like¬ 
wise geographers of considerable merit. Their father had 
received particular marks of esteem and kindness from the 
cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin; and was geographer and 
engineer to the king. His atlas was at last published at 
Paris, in 1693, 2 vols. folio.' 
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• SANSOVINO (Francis), an Italian poet and historian, 
was born in 1521 at Rome, and was the son of James San- 
eovino, an eminent sculptor and celebrated architect, whose 
eulogy Vasari has left us. He studied the belles lettres at 
Venice, and took bis degrees in law at Padua; but that 
science not suiting his taste, he devoted himself wholly to 
poetry, history, and polite literature, and died in 1586, at 
Venice, aged sixty-five, leaving more than fifty works, all 
written in Italian. They consist of “ Poemsnotes on 
Boccaccio’s “ Pccameron, on Ariosto, Dante, &c.” transla¬ 
tions of ancient historians and some histories written by 
himself, as his “ Venezia descritta,” of which the best edi¬ 
tion is that of 1663, 4to; “ Istoria Universale dell’ origine, 
guerre, edimperio deTurchi,” 1654, 2 vols. 4to, reckoned 
a capital work. His “ Satires” are in a collection with 
those of Ariosto, and others, Venice, 1560, 8vo; his 
“ Capitoli” with those of Aretino, and different writers, 
1540, and 1583, 8vo; to which we may add his “Cento 
novelle Scelte,” Venice, 1566, 4to.* 

SANTEUL, or SANTEUIL (John Baptist), in Latin 
Santolius, a celebrated modern Latin poet, was born at 
Paris May 12 , 1630, of a good family. He studied the 
belles lettres at the college of St. Barbe, and in that of 
Louis le Grand, under the learned Pere Cossart, and en¬ 
tering soon after among the regular canons of St. Victor, 
devoted himself wholly to poetry, commencing his career 
by celebrating some great men of that time. He also was 
employed to write many of those inscriptions which may 
be seen on the public fountains and monuments of Paris, 
and this he did in a style at once clear, easy, and digni¬ 
fied. When some new hymns were wanted for the Paris 
breviary, he was requested by his brother Claude, Pelisson, 
and Bossuet, to compose them, which he accomplished 
with the greatest success and applause, in an elevated, 
perspicuous,^nd majestic style, suited to the dignity of 
the subject. *rhe reputation which he gained by these in¬ 
duced the order of Clugny to request some for their bre¬ 
viary. With this he complied, and in return they granted 
him letters of filiation, and a pension. Santeul was much 
esteemed by the literati of his time, and by many persons 
of rank, among whom were the two princes of Cpntld, fa¬ 
ther and son, whose bounty he frequently experienced ; 
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and Louis'XTV.'who li 

greatly dflfericTed the Jesuits, howeitr, hj 
praise of their enemy AnmW. \Vht\e 

poems were al«’ays much hy W 

leems to have enjoyed fuWy as mutVvtepuXauou, 
life-time, for his wil, and oddvues ol c^’atactet, 
yere, under the name of Theodes, has descrvueu nttfv «a, w 
one moment, good-humoured, tractable, easy, ana com- 
phiisant, in another, harsh, violent, choleric, and ca^ri.- 
cious; as at once simple, ingenuous, credulous, sportive, 
and volatile; in short, a child with grey hairs, and as 
speaking like a fool, and thinking like a sage. He'utters, 
adds La Bruyere, truths in a ridiculous manner, and sen¬ 
sible things in a silly way ; and we are surprised to find so 
much intellect shining through the clouds of buffoonery^ 
contortions, and grimaces. He had great credit for bis 
witticisms, many of which may be seen in the “ Santoliana.” 
Wlieii the duke of Bourbon went to hold the states of Bur¬ 
gundy at Dijon, Santeiil attended him, and died there, 
August 5, 1697, aged sixty-seven, as he was on the point 
of returning to Pans, His death was attributed to an in¬ 
considerate trick played upon him by some one whom his 
oddity of character had encouraged to take liberties, and 
who put some Spanish snuff into his wine-glass, which 
brought on a complaint of the bowels that proved fatal'in 
fourteen hours. Besides his Latin hymns, 12m0, he left 
a considerable number of Latin' “ Poems,” 1739, 3 vols. 
12 mo.' 


SANTEUL (Claude), brother of the preceding, born 
Feb. 3, 1628, also wrote some beautiful hymns iij the Paris 
breviary, under the name of “ Santolius Maglorianus,'” a 
name given on account of his having resided a long time in 
the seminary of St. Magloire at Paris, as a secular eccle¬ 
siastic. Though the brother of SanteuI, and a poet like 
him, he was of a totally different temper and disposition; 
mild, calm, and moderate, he had none of that heat and 
impetuosity, by which his brother was incessantly agitated. 
He was esteemed not only for his poetical talents, but h!s< 
deep learning and exemplary piety. He died September 
29, 1684, at Paris, aged fifty-seven. Besides bis hymns 
on the particular festivals, which are very numerous and 
preserved by the family in MS. 2 vols. 4to; some of his 
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poetry has been printed with his brother’s works. There 
was another Claude SanteuI, related to the preceding, a 
merchant and sheriff of Paris, who died about 1729, leav¬ 
ing some “Hymns,” printed at Paris in 1723, 8vo.* 
SANZIO. See RAPHAEL. 

SAPPHO, an eminent Greek poetess, was a native of 
Mitylene in the island of Lesbos. Who was her father is 
uncertain, there being no less than eight persons who have 
contended for that honour; but it is universally acknow¬ 
ledged that Cleis was her mother. She flourished, accord¬ 
ing to Suidas, in the 42d olympiad *, according to Euse¬ 
bius, in the 44th olympiad, about 600 years B. C. Her 
love-affairs form the chief materials of her biography. 
Barnes has endeavoured to prove, from the testimonies of 
Chamasleon and Hermesianax, that Anacreon was one of 
her lovers; but from the chronology of both, this has been 
generally considered as a poetical fiction. She married 
one Cercolas, a man of great wealth and power in the is¬ 
land of Andros, by whom she had a daughter named Cleis. 
He leaving her a widow very young, she renounced all 
thoughts of marriage, but not of love *; nor was she very 
scrupulous in her intrigues. Her chief favourite appears to 
have been the accomplished Phaon, a young man of Les¬ 
bos ; who is said to have been a kind of ferry-man, and 
thence fabled to have carried Venus over the stream in his 
boat, and to have received from her, as a reward, the fa¬ 
vour of becoming the roost beautiful man in the world. 
Sappho fell desperately in love with him, and went into 
Sicily in pursuit of him, he having withdrawn himself thi¬ 
ther on-purpose to avoid her. It was in that island, and 
on this occasion, that she composed her hymn to Venus. 
This, however, was ineffectual. Phaon was still pbdurate, 
and Sappho was so transported with the violence of her 
passion, that she had recourse to a promontory in Acar- 
nania called Leucate, on the top of which was a temple 
dedicated to Apollo. In this temple it was usp^l for de- 

^ Stppho formed an arademy of culpateher? And miglit the not have 
femairt who excelled in miitir; and it written the celebrated vertea “ Itlest 
was doubtless Ibis academy which di ew as the immortal gods is be,” See. for 
on her the hatred of the women of Mi- another ? Many of oar poetical ladies 
tylene, who accused her of being too whom we conid name, have written 
ioud of her own tex; but will not her excellent impassioned songs of com- 
love for Vbaon, and the fatal teimina- plaint in a male character.” Dr. Bur- 
tioB of her existence, sufficiently ex- ney in Hist, of Mnsic. 
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spairing lovers to make their vows in secret, and after¬ 
wards to fling themselves from the top of the precipice into 
the sea, it being an established opinion, that all those who 
were taken up alive, would immediately be cured of their 
former passion. Sappho perished in the experiment The 
original of this unaccountable humour is not known. Her 
genius, however, made her be lamented. The Romans 
erected a noble statue of porphyry to her memory; and the 
Mitylenians, to express their sense of her worth, paid her 
sovereign honours after her death, and coined money with 
her head for the impress. She was likewise honoured with 
the title of the tenth Muse. 

Vossius is of opinion that none of the Greek poets 
excelled Sappho in sweetness of verse ; and that she made 
Archilochus the model of her style, but at the same time 
took great care to soften and temper the severity of his 
expression. Hoffman, in his Lexicon, says, “ Some au¬ 
thors are of opinion, that the elegy which Ovid made under 
the name of Sappho, and which is infinitely superior to his 
other elegies, was all, or at least the most beautiful part of 
it, stolen from the poems of the elegant Sappho.” She 
was the iiiventress of that kind of verse which (from her 
name) is called the Sapphic. She wrote nine books of 
ode.s, besides elegies, epigrams, iambics, monodies, and 
other pieces; of which we have nothing remaining entire 
but an hymn to Venus, an ode preserved by Longinus 
(which, however, the leartied acknowledge to be imper¬ 
fect), two epigrams, and some other little fragments, which 
have been generally published in the editions of Anacreon. 
Addison has given an elegant character of this poetess in 
the Spectator (No. 223 and 229), with a translation of two 
of her fragments, and is supposed to have assisted Philips 
in his translation.' 

SARASIN (John Francis), a French miscellaneous au¬ 
thor, was born at Hermanville, in the neighbourhood of 
Caen, about 1604. It is said, in the “ Segraisiana,” but 
we know not on what foundation, that he was the natural 
son of Mr. Fauconnier of Caen, a treasurer of France, by 
a woman of low rank, whom he afterwards married. Sara- 
sin began his studies at Caen, and afterwards went to 
Paris, where he became eminent for wit and polite litera¬ 
ture, though he was very defective in every thing that 

? Gen. Diet—Votsittsde Poet Oicc.—Fawkes’* Translation. 
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.could be called learning. He then made the tour of 
many ;> and, upon his return to France, was appointed a 
kind of secretary to the prince of Conti. He was a man 
of a’ lively imagination and ready wit; and much caressed 
by those who tliought themselves judges of that article. 
•iiHe was, however, so frequently invited on this account 
ithat he began to envy matter-of-fact men, from whom no- 
'thing of the kind is expected. He was also unfortunate in 
'bis marriage, his wife being a woman of a violent ungo- 
ivernable temper. It is said that he persuaded the prince 
of Conti to marry the niece of cardinal Mazarin, and for 
this good office received a great sum ; but this being dis¬ 
covered, the prince dismissed him from his service, with 
every mark of ignominy, as one who had sold himself to 
■the cardinal. This treatment is supposed to have occa¬ 
sioned his death, which happened in Pelisson, pass¬ 

ing through the town where Sarasin died, went to the 
grave of his old acquaintance, shed some tears, had a mass 
said over him, and founded an anniversary, though he him¬ 
self was at that time a protestant. 

He published in his life-time, “ Discours de la Trage- 
die‘f.L’Histoire du Siege de Dunkerque,” in 1649; 
and “ La Pompe funebre de Voiture,” in the “ Miscel¬ 
lanea” of Menage, to whom it is addressed, in 1652. At 
bis death, he ordered all his writings to be given into the 
hands of Menage, to be disposed of as that gentleman 
should think proper; and Menage published a 4to volume 
of them at Paris in 1656, with a portrait of the author en¬ 
graven by Nanteuil, and a discourse of Pelisson upon his 
merits. They consist of poetry and prose; and have much 
wit and considerable ease, elegance, and invention. Be¬ 
sides this collection in 4to, two more volumes in 12-mo 
' were published at Paris in 1675, under the title of “ Nou- 
velles Oeuvres de Mr. Sarasin ;” which appear to consist of 
the pieces rejected by Menage, mostly unlinished frag¬ 
ments, but Boileau encouraged the editor, M. deMonnoyo, 
to publish them, as not unworthy of Sarasin.* 

SARA VIA (Hadrian a), of Spanish extraction, but to 
be classed among English divines, was a native of Artois, 
where he was born in 1531. Of bis early years we have 
no account. In 1582 he was invited to Leyden to be pro¬ 
fessor of divinity, and was preacher in the French church 

' Nioeron, vol«. VI. and X.—Moreri.—Diet. Perrault Lei Ilommei 
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there. Having studied the controversy respecting cbtorch 
government, he inclined to that of episcopacy, and in 1587 
came to England where he was well received by sonae cX 
the prelates and divines of that day, particularly Wbitgift, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He lirst settled at Jersey, 
where he taught a school, and preached to his countrymeit, 
who were exiles there. He was appointed master of the 
free grammar-school at Southampton, where Nicholas 
Fuller, the most renowned critic of his age, received bis 
education principally under him, and he also educated sir 
Thomas Lake, secretary of state to James 1. He was suc¬ 
cessively promoted to a prebend in the churches of Glou¬ 
cester, Canterbury, and Westminster. He displayed great 
learning in defence of episcopacy against Beza, when that 
divine recommended the aboluion of^it' in Scotland. He 
died in 1613, at the age of eighty-two, and was interred 
in Canterbury cathedral, where there is a monument to 
his memory. All his works were published in 1611, one 
vol. folio. He must have acquired a very considerable 
knowledge of the English language, as we find his name 
in the hrst class of those whom king James I. employed in 
the new translation of the Bible. He lived in great inti¬ 
macy with his fellow labourer in the cause of episcopacy, 
the celebrated Hooker. “These two persons,” says Wal¬ 
ton, “ began a holy friendship, increasing daily to so high 
and mutual affections, that their two wills seemed to be but 
one and the same.” * 

SARBIEWSKI, or Sarbievius (Matthias Casimir), a 
modern Latin poet, was born of illustrious parents, in 1595, 
in the duchy of Masovia, in Poland. He entered among 
the Jesuits in 1612, and was sent to continue his theologi¬ 
cal studies at Rome, where be devoted himself to the pur¬ 
suit of antiquities, and indulged his taste for poetry. Some 
Latin “ Odes,” which be presented to Urban VIII. gained 
him that pontiff’s esteem, and the honour of being chosen 
to correct the hymns, intended for a new breviary, then 
composing by Urban’s orders. When Sarbiewski returned 
to Poland, he taught ethics, philosophy, and divinity, suc¬ 
cessively at Wilna. Such was the esteem in which he was 
held, that when admitted to a doctor’s degree there, La- 
dislaus V. king of Poland, who was present, drew the ring 

’ Ath, 0». vol. I.—Zouch’s edition of Walton’s Lives.—Strype’s Life of Whit- 
gift, pp. 4-22, 44t.—See some reflections on bis political conduct at Le^fn ia 
Bariniinn’s “ Syllo^e Epistolaruin.” ’ 
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from his 6ngery and put it on t|?at of Sarbiewski; and this 
ring is still preserved jn the university at Wilna, and ma^ , 
use of in tl)e inauguration of doctors. Ladislaus also chose 
him for bis preacher,' an ofBce in which he gained great 
applause; and be was frequently his majesty’s compauioq 
in his journeys, especially when he went to the baths of 
!6^en. Sarbiewski was so enthusiastic in bis admiration 
ibf the Latin poets, that he is said to have read Virgil over 
Sixty times, and other poetical classics more than thirty 
times. He died April 2,1640, aged forty-five. His Latin 
poems contain great beauties, mingled with some defects. 
An enlarged and very elegant edition of them was publish¬ 
ed at Paris, byBarbou, 1759, 12mo. They consist of La¬ 
tin odes, in four books; a book of epodes j one of dithy- 
rambic verses; another oL miscellaneous poems; and a 
fourth of epigrams. His lyric verses are the most admired ; 
their style is elevated, but they are sometimes deficient in 
elegance and perspicuity.* 

SAIUEANT, or SERJEA'NT (John), a secular priest, 
who was sometimes called Smith, and sometimes Holland, 
was born at Barrow in Lincolnshire, about 1621 , and ad¬ 
mitted of St. John’s college in Cambridge April 12 , 1639, 
by the masters and seniors of which he was recommended 
to be secretary to Dr. Thomas Morton, bishop of Durham. 
While in this employment be entered on a course of read¬ 
ing, which ended in his embracing the popish religion. 
He then went over to the English college of secular priests 
at Lisbon in 1642; and, after studying there some time, he 
returned to England in 1652, and was elected secretary of 
the secular clergy, and employed in propagating his reli-, 
gion, and writing books in defence of it, particularly against 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Bramhall, Dr. Thomas Pierce, Dr. Til- 
lotson, Casaubon, Taylor, Tenison, Stillingfleet, Whitby, 
&c. In the course of his controversies he wrote about 
forty volumes or pamphlets, the titles of which may be seen 
in Dodd. He had also a controversy with the superiors of 
his own communion, of which Dodd gives a long, but now 
very ^uninteresting account. He died, as his biographer 
says, with the pen in his band, in 1707, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age.* 

<• Baillet.—Nov. Act. Erudit. 1753, 8to, p. 621—624.--Dict. Hitt.—Saxii 
Onomait. 
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SARNELLI (Pompey), a learned Italian prelate, was 
born at Polignano in 1649, and studied principally at Na¬ 
ples. He commenced his Career as an author about 16^4* 
and published some pieces connected with grammar ah{S 
polite literature. In 1675, after he had been admitted to 
priest’s orders, pope Clement X. made him honorary pro- 
thonotary; and in 1679, he was appointed grand vicar to 
cardinal Orsini, and obtained other preferment in the 
church. He died in 1724. He was the author of above 
thirty works, enumerated by Niceron and Moreri, of which 
we may mention, “ Lettere ecclesiastiche,” in 9 vols. 4to ; 
“ II Clero secolare nel suo Splendore, overo della vita 
commune clericale;” “ Bestiarum Schola ad Homines 
eriidiendos ab ipsa rerum natura provide instituta, &c. de¬ 
cern et centum Lectionibus explicata;” “ Memorie Crono- 
logiche de’ Vescovi et Arcivescovi di Benevento, coti .la 
sene de Duchi e Principi Longobardi nella stessa citta;** 
and the lives of Baptista Porta, Boldoni, &c. He some¬ 
times wrote under assumed names, as Solomon Lipphr; 
Esopns I’rimnellius, &c.* 

SARPI (Paul), usually called in England, Father Paul, 
in Italian, Fra Paolo, a very illustrious writer, was born at 
Venice Aug. 14, 1552, and was the son of Francis Sarpi, 
a merchant, whose ancestors came from Friuli, and of Isa¬ 
bella Morelli, a native of Venice. He was baptized by the 
name of Peter, which he afterward.s, upon entering into 
his order, changed for Paul. His father followed merchan¬ 
dize, but with so little succe.ss, that at his death, he left 
his family very ill provided for, but under the care of a 
mother whose wise conduct supplied the want of fortune 
by advantages of greater value. Happily for young Sarpi, 
she liad a brother, Ambrosio Morelli, priest of the collegi¬ 
ate church of St. Hcrmagora.s, who took him under hia 
care. Ambrosio was well skilled in polite literature, which 
he taught to several children of the noble Venetians: and 
he took particular care of the education of hi? nephew^ 
whose abilities were exTaordinary, though his constitutioa 
was very delicate. Paul had a great memory, and much 
strength of judgment; so that he made uncommon advances 
in every branch of education. He studied philosophy and 
divinity under Capella, a father belonging to the monastery 
of the Seryites in Venice; and when only in his tended 
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years, made great progress in the matliematics, and tli6 
Greek and Hebrew tongues. Capella, though a celebrated 
master, confessed in a little time that he could give his 
pupil no farther instructions, and with this opinion of his 
talents, prevailed with him to assume the religious habit of 
the Servites, notwithstanding his motlier and uncle repre¬ 
sented to him the hardships and austerities of that kind of 
life, and advised him with great zeal against it. But he 
was steady in his resolutions, and on Nov. 24, 156G, took 
the habit, and two years after made his tacit profession, 
which he solemnly renewed May 10, 1572. 

At this time he was in his twentieth year, and defeitded 
in a public assembly at Mantua, several difficult proposi¬ 
tions in natural philosophy and divinity, with such uncom¬ 
mon genius and learning, that the duke of Mantua, a great 
patron of letters, appointed him bis chaplain, at the same 
time that the bishop of that city made-him reader of canon 
law and divinity in his cathedral. These employments 
animated him to improve himself in Hebrew; and he ap¬ 
plied also with much vigour to tlie study of history, in which 
he was afterwards to shine. During bis stay' at Mantua he 
became acquainted with many eminent persons; and his 
patron, the duke, obliged him to dispute with persons of 
all professions, and on all subjects. Paul had a profound 
knowledge in the mathematics, but the utmost contempt 
for judicial astrology: “We cannot,” he used to say, 
“ either find out, or we cannot avoid, what will happen 
hereafter.” Fulgentio, his biographer, relates a ludicrous 
story, in which his patron appears to have been a chief 
actor. The duke, who loved to soften the cares of govern¬ 
ment with sallies of humour, having a mare ready to foal a 
mule, engaged Paul to take the horoscope of the animal’s 
nativity. This being done, and the scheme settled, the 
duke sent it to all the famous astrologers in Europe, inform¬ 
ing them, that under such an aspect a bastard was born in 
the duke’s palace. The astrologers returned very different 
judgments; some asserting that this bastard would be a 
cardinal, others a great warrior, others a bishop, and others 
a pope, and these wise conjectures tended not a little to 
abate the credulity of the times. 

Sarpi, however, finding a court life unsuitable to his in- 
elination, left Mantua in about two years, and returned to 
his convent at Venice. By this time he had made a sur¬ 
prising progress in the canon and civil law, in all parts of 
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physic, and in the Chaldee language; and, as usually hap¬ 
pens, his great reputation had exposed him to much envy. 
For, before he left Mantua, one Claudio, who was jealous 
of his superior talents, accused him to the inquisition of 
heresy, for having denied that the doctrine of the Trinity 
could be proved from the first chapter of Genesis: but 
Paul, appealing to Rome, was honourably acquitted,, and 
the inquisitor reprimanded for presuming to determine upon 
things written in a language he did not understand. At 
twenty-two he was ordained priest; and afterwards, when 
he had taken the degree of doctor in divinity, and was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the college of Padua, was chosen pro¬ 
vincial of his order for the province of Venice, tliough he 
was then but twenty-six ; an instance which had never hap¬ 
pened before atnong the Servites. He acquitted himself in 
this post, as he did in every other, with the strictest inte¬ 
grity, honour, and piety; insomuch that, in 1579, in a 
general chapter held at Parma, he was appointed, with two 
others, much his seniors, to draw up new regulations and 
statutes for liis order. I’his employment made it necessary 
for him to reside at Rome, where his exalted talents recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
and otlier great personages. 

His employment as provincial being ended, he retired 
for three years, wliich he said was the only repose he had 
ever enjoyed ; and applied himself to the study of natural 
philosophy and anatomy. Among other experiments, he 
employed himself in the transmutation of metals ; but not 
with any view of discovering the philosopher’s stone, which 
he always ridiculed as impossible. In the course of his ex¬ 
periments’, he made some discoveries, the honour of which, 
it is said, has been appropriated by others. He likewise 
studied anatomy, especially that part of it which relates to 
the eye; on which he made so many curious observations, 
th-it the celebrated Fafcricius ab Aquapendente did not 
scruple to employ, in terms of the highest applause, the 
authority of Paul on that subject, both in his lectures and 
writings. Fulgentio expresses his surprise at Aquapen¬ 
dente, for not acknowledging, in his “Treatiseof the Eye,’* 
the singular obligations he had to Paul, whom he declares 
to have merited all the honour of it. He asserts likewise, 
that Paul discovered the valves which serve for the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, and this seems to be allowed ; but not 
that he discovered the circulation itself, as Walseus, Mor- 
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bofF, and others have contended, against the claim of our 
countryOiah Harvey, to whom that discovery has been 
l]^aU;f.. and indeed justly, ascribed. 

' P4thter Paul’s great fame would not suffer him any longer 
to'enjoy his retreat: for he was now appointed procurator- 
general of his order; and during three years at Rome, 
wiiere he was on that account obliged to reside, he disco¬ 
vered such extraordinary talents, that he was called by the 
pope’s command to assist in congregations where matters of 
the highest importance were debated. He was very much 
esteemed by Sixtus V^. by cardinal Bellarmine, and by car* 
dinal Castegna, afterwards Urban VII. Upon his return 
to Venice, be resumed his studies, beginning them before 
sun-rise, and continuing them all the morning. The after¬ 
noons he spent in philosophical experiments, or in conver¬ 
sation with his learned friends. He was now obliged to 
remit a little froth his usual application ; for, by too intense 
study, he had already contracted infirmities, with which he 
was troubled till old age. These made it necessary for him 
to drink a little wine, from which he had abstained till he 
was thirty years old ; and he used to say, that one of the 
things of which he most repented was, that he had 
been persuaded to drink wine. He ate scarce any thing 
but bread and fruits, and used a very small quantity of food, 
because the least fulness rendered him liable to violent 
pains of the head. 

His tranquillity was now interrupted by other causes. 
Upon leaving Venice to go to Rome, he had left his friends 
under the direction of Gabriel Colli.ssoni, with whom he 
had formerly joined in redressing certain grievances. But 
this man did not answer Paul’s expectation, being guilty of 
great exactions: and, when Paul intended to return to 
Venice, dissuaded him from it, well knowing that his return 
would put an end to his impositions. He therefore artfully 
represented, that, by staying at Rbme, he would be sure 
to niake his fortune: to which Paul, with more honesty 
than policy, returned an answer in cypher, that “ there 
was tio advancing himself at the court of Rome, but by 
scandalous means; and that, far from valuing the dignities 
there, he held them in the utmost abomination.” After 
this he returned to Venice; and, coming to an irrecon- 
cHeable rupture with Collissoni, on account of his corrupt 
practices, the latter shewed his letter in cypher to cardinal 
Sabta Severina, who was then at the head of the inquisition. 
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Tlie cardinal did not think it convenient to attack Paul 
himself, although he shewed his disaffection to him by per- 
secuting his friends; but when Paul opposed ColUssoui’s 
being elected general of the order, the latter accused him 
to the inquisition at Rome of holding a correspondence with 
the Jews; and, to aggravate the charge, produced the let¬ 
ter in cypher just mentioned. The inquisitors still did not 
think proper to institute a prosecution, yet Paul was, ever 
after considered as an inveterate enemy to the_ court of 
Rome. He was charged also with shewing too great respect 
to heretics, who, on account of his reputation, came to see 
him from all parts; and this prevented pope Clement YIII. 
from nominating him, when he was solicited, to the see of 
Nola. He was also accused of being an intimate friend of 
Mornay, of Diodati, and several eminent Protestants ; .and,, 
that when a motion was made at Rome to bestow on him a 
cardinal’s hat, what appeared the chief obstacle to his ad¬ 
vancement was, his having more correspondence with he¬ 
retics than with Catholics. “ Diodati informed roe,” says. 
Ancilloii, in his “ Melange de. Literature,” that, “ observ¬ 
ing in his conversations with Paul, how in many opinions 
he agreed with the Protestants, he said, he was extremely 
rejoiced to find him not far from the kingdom of heaven; 
and therefore strongly exhorted him to profess the Protes-- 
tant religion publicly. But the father answered, th^ it 
was better for him, like St. Paul, to be anathema for his 
brethren ; and that he did more service to the Protestant 
religion in wearing that habit, than he could do by laying 
it aside.—The elder Daill6 told me, that in going to and, 
coming from Rome with de Villarnoud, grandson to Mar-. 
nay, whose preceptor he was, he had passed by Venice, 
and visited Paul, to whom Mornay had recommended him. 
by letters; that, having delivered them to the father, he, 
discovered the highest esteem for the illustrious Mr. Du. 
Plessis Mornay; that he gave the kindest reception to Mr. 
de Villarnoud his grandson, and even to Mr. Daill6; that 
afterwards Mr. Dailld became very intimate with father 
Paul,” &c. All this is conhrined by father Paul’s letters, 
which on every occasion express the highest regard for the 
Protestants. 

About 16Q2, he was diverted from his private studies, 
which he had now indulged, though amidst numerous vex¬ 
ations, for many years, by the state of public affairs. A 
dispute arose between the republic of Venice and the court 
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of Rome, relating to ecclesiastical immunities; and, as 
both divinity and Taw were concerned in it, father Paul was 
appointed divine and canonist for the republic of Venice, 
to act in concert with the law-consultors. The dispute bad 
commenced, and been carried on, under Clement VIII.; but 
when Paul V. came to the popedom, he required absolute 
obedience without disputes. At length, when he found 
his commands slighted, the pope excommunicated the 
duke, the whole senate, and all their dominions, in April 
160C, and the Venetians in return recalled their ambassador 
at Rome, suspended the inquisition by order of state, and 
published by sound of trumpet a proclamation to this effect, 
viz. “ That whosoever bath received from Rome any copy 
of a papal edict, published there, as well against the law of 
God, as against the honour of tliis nation, shall immediately' 
bring it to the council of ten upon pain of death.” But as 
the minds, not only of the common burghers, but also of 
some noble personages belonging to the state, were alarmed 
at this papal interdict, Paul endeavoured to relieve their 
fears, by a piece entitled “ Consolation of mind, to quiet 
the consciences of those who live well, against the terrors 
of the interdict by Paul V.” As this was written for the 
sole use of the government under which lie w'as born, it 
was deposited in the archives of Venice; till at length, 
from a copy clandestinely taken, it vvas first published at 
the Hague, both in the Italian and French languages, and 
the same year in English, under this title, “ The Rights of 
Sovereigns and Subjects, argued from the civil, canon, and 
coiiunon law, under the several heads of Excommunica¬ 
tions, Interdicts, Persecution, Councils, Appeals, Infalli¬ 
bility, describing the boundaries of that power which is 
claimed throngliotil Christendom by the Crown and the Mitre; 
and of the privileges which appertain to the subjects, both 
clergy and laity, according to the laws of God and Man.” 
Paul wrote, or assisted in writing and publishing, several 
other pieces in this controversy between the two states; 
and had tlie Inquisition, cardinal Bellarmine, and other 
great personages, for his antagonists. Paul and his brother 
writers, whatever might be the abilities of their adversaries, 
were at least superior to them in the justice of their cause. 
The jiropositions maintained on the side of Rome were 
tiiese; tliat the pope is invested with all the authority of 
heaven and earth ; that all (irinces arc his vassals, and that 
he may annul their laws at pleasure; that kings may appeal 
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to him, as he is temporal monarch of the whole earth ; that 
he can discharge subjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
and make it their duty to take up arms against their sove¬ 
reign ; that he may depose kings without any fault commit¬ 
ted by them, if tiie good of the church requires it; that the 
clergy are exempt from all tribute to kings, and are not 
accountalrle to them even in cases of high treason ; that the 
pope cannot err; that his decisions are to be received and 
obeyed on pain of sin, though all the world, should judge 
them to be false; that the pope is God upon earth, and 
that to call his power in question, i$ to call in question the 
power of God;—maxims equally shocking, weak, perni¬ 
cious, and absurd, which did not require the abilities or 
learning of father Paul, to demonstrate their falsehood, and 
destructive tendency. The court of Rome, however, was 
now so exasperated against him, as to cite him by a decree, 
Oct. 30, 1606, under pain of absolute excommunication, 
to appear in person at Rome, to answer the charges of 
heresies against him. Instead of appearing, he published 
a manifesto, shewing the invalidity of the summons; yet 
oft'ered to dispute with any of the pope’s advocates, in a 
place of safety, on the articles laid to his charge. 

In April 1607, the division between Rome and the re¬ 
public was healed by the interposition of France; and Fiil- 
gentio relates, that the allair was transacted at Rome by 
cardinal Perron, according to the order of the king his 
master. But some English writers are of opinion, that this 
accominudalioti between the Venetians and tlie pope was 
owing to the misconduct of king James 1., who, if he had 
heartily supported the Venetians, would certainly have 
disunited them from the see of Rome. Isaac Walton ob¬ 
serves, that during tlie dispute it was rejtortcd abroad, 
“ that the Venetians were ail turned Protestants, which was 
believed by many: for it was observed, th.at the English 
ambassador (Wottoii) was often in conference with the se¬ 
nate ; and his chaplain, Mr. Bedel, more often with father 
Paul, whom the people did not take to be bis friend ; and 
also, for that the republic of Venice was known to give 
commission to Gregory Justiniauo, then their ambassador 
in England, to make all these proceedings known to the 
king of England, and to crave a promise of bis assistance, 
if need should require,” &c. Burnet tells us, “ That the 
breach between the pope and the republic was brought very 
near a crisis, so that it was expected a total separation not 
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only from the court, but the church of Rome, was like t6 
follow upon it. It was set on by father Paul and the seven 
divines with much zeal, and was very prudently conducted 
by them. In order to the advancing of it, king James or¬ 
dered his ambassador to od'cr all possible assistance to them, 
and to accuse the pope and the papacy as the chief authors 
of all the mischiefs of Christendom. Father Paul and the 
seven divines pressed M^. Bedel to move the ambassador to 
present king James’s premonition to all Christian princes 
and states, then put in Latin, to the senate; and they 
were, confident it would produce a great effect. But the 
ambassador could not be prevailed on to do it at that time; 
and pretended, that since St. James’s day was not far off, 
it would be more proper to do it on that day. Before St. 
James’s day came, thedifference was madeup, and that happy 
opportunity was lost; so that when he had his audience on 
that day in which he presented the book, all the answer he 
got was, that they thanked the king of England for his good 
will, but they were now reconciled to the pope; and that 
therefore they were resolved not to admit any change in 
their religion, according to their agreement with the court 
of Rome.” Welwood relates the same story, and imputes 
the miscarriage of that important affair to “ the conceit of 
presenting king James’s book on St. James’s day.” But 
Dr. Uickes attempts to confute this account, by observing, 
that the pope and the Venetians were reconciled in 1607, 
and that the king’s premonition came not out till 1609, 
which indeed appears to be true; so that, if the premoni¬ 
tion was really presented, it must have been only in manu.i' 
script. 

The defenders of the Venetian rights were, though com¬ 
prehended in the treaty of April 1607, excluded by the 
Romans from the benefit of it; some, upon different pre¬ 
tences, were imprisoned, some sent to the gallies, and all 
debarred from preferment. But then their malice was 
chiefly aimed against father Paul, who soon found the ef¬ 
fects of it; for, on Oct. 5, 1607, be was attacked, on his 
leturn to his convent, by five assassins, who gave him fif¬ 
teen wounds, and left him for dead. Three of these 
wounds only did execution : he received two in the neck: 
the third was made by the stiletto’s entering his rig'ot car, 
and coining out between the nose and right check ; and so 
violent was the stab, that the assassin was obliged to leave 
his weapon in the wound. Being come to himself, and 
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having had his wounds dressed, he told those about him, 
that the first two he had received seemed like two flashes 
of fire, which shot upon him at the same instant; and 
that at the third ho thought Inmself loaded as it were with 
a prodigious weight, which stunned and quite confounded 
his senses. The assassins retired to the palace of the pope’s 
nuncio at Venice, whence they escaped that evening cither 
to Ravenna or Ferrara. These circumstances discovered 
who were at the bottom of the attempt; and Paul himself 
once, when his friend Aquapehclente was dressing his 
wounds, could not forbear saying pleasantly, that “ they 
were made S/iYo Bomaiue Curia." Tlie person who drew 
the stiletto out of his head, was desirous of having it; but, 
as father’s Paul’s escape seemed somewhat miraculous, it 
was thought right to preserve the bloody iustrumeiit as a 
public monumeut: and therefore it was hung at the feet of 
a crucifix in the church of the Services, with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ Deo Filio Liberator!,” “ I’o God the Son the De¬ 
liverer.” 'I’he senate of Venice, to shew the high regard 
they had for Paul, and their detestation of this horrid at¬ 
tempt, broke up imfncdiately on the news; came to the 
monastery of the Servites that night in great numbers ; or¬ 
dered the phjjsicians to bring Constant accounts of him to 
the senate; and afterwards knighted and richly rewarded 
Aqiiapendente for his great care of him. 

How scandalous soever this design ag.tinst his life was, it 
was attempted again more than once, even by monks of 
bis own order : but the senate took all imaginable precau¬ 
tions for his security, and he himself determined to live 
more privately. In his recess, he applied himself to write 
his “ History of the Council of Trent,” for which he had 
begun to collect materials long before. Walton tells us, 
that the contests between the court of Rome and the senate 
of Venice “ were the occasion of father Paul’s knowledge 
and interest with king James, for whose sake principally 
he compiled that eminent history of the remarkable coun¬ 
cil of Trent; which history was, as fast as it was written, 
sent in several sheets in letters 1)3? sir Henry Wotton, Mr. 
Bedell, and otliers, unto king James, and the then bishop 
of Canterburt', into England.” Wotton relates, tliat 
James himself “ had a hand in it; for the benefit,’.’ he adds, 
“ of the Christian world.” This history was first published 
by sir Naiii. Brent (See Bkf.nt), at London, in 16l9j ia 
folio, under the feigned name of Pietro Soava Poiano, 
VoL. XXVII, M 
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which is an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Venetiano, and dedi¬ 
cated to James I. by Antony de Duminis, archbishop of 
Spalatro. It was afterwards translated into Latin, English, 
French, and other languages; and a new translation of it 
into French by Dr, le Courayer, with notes critical, his¬ 
torical, and theological, was published at London, 1736, 
2 vols. folio. Burnet’s account of tliis work may serve to 
shew the opinion which Protestants of all communities have 
ever entertained of it; “ The style and way of writing,” 
says be, “ is so natural and masculine, the intrigues were 
so fully opened, with so many judicious reflections in all 
the parts of it, that as it was read with great pleasure, so it 
was generally looked on as the rarest piece of history 
which the world ever saw. The author was soon guessed, 
and that raised the esteem of the work; for as he was ac¬ 
counted one of the wisest men in the world, so he had great 
opportunities to gather exact informations. He had free 
access to all the archives of the republic of Venice, which 
has been now looked on for several ages as very exact, 
both in getting good intelligence, and in a most careful way 
of preserving it; so that among their records he must have 
found the dispatches of the ambassadors and prelates of 
that republic, who were at Trent; which being so near 
them, and the council being of such high consequence, it 
is not to be doubted, but there were frequent and parti¬ 
cular informations, both of more public and secreter trans¬ 
actions transmitted thither. He had also contracted a close 
friendship with Camilhis Oliva, that was secretary to one of 
the legates, from whom he had many discoveries of the 
practices of the legates, and of their correspondence with 
Rome: besides many other materials and notes of some 
prelates who were at Trent, which he l>ad gathered toge¬ 
ther. His work came out within fifty years of the conclu¬ 
sion of the council, when several, who had been present 
there, were still alive ; and the thing was so recent in men’s 
memories, that few thought a man of so great prudence as 
he was would have exposed his reputation, by writing in 
such a nice manner things which he could not justify. 
Never was there a man more hated by the court of Rome 
than he was; and now he was at their mercy, if he had 
abused the world by such falsehoods in matter of fact, as 
have been since charged on his work; but none appeared 
against him for fifty years.” 

^ Early in the winter of 1622, bis health began to decline 
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greatly; and be languished till January the 14th, when he 
expired, in his seventy-second year. He behaved with the 
greatest constancy and piety during his illness, and the last 
words he uttered were “ Esio perpetua,” which was under¬ 
stood to lie a prayer for the republic. 

When the news of his death reached Rome, the conrtier.s 
rejoiced ; nor could the pope himself forbear saying, that 
the hand of God was visible in taking him out of the world, 
as if it had been a miracle surely that a m.m of seventy-two 
should die! Ilis funeral was distinguished by the public 
magnificence of it, and the vast concourse of nobility and 
persons of all ranks attending it : and the seiiaie, out of 
gratitude to his memory, erected a monument to him. the 
inscription upon which was written hy John Anthony Ve- 
nerio, a noble Venetian. He was of niiildle stature; his 
head very large in proportion to his body, vvliicli Was ex¬ 
tremely lean. He had a wide forehead, in the mulihe of 
which was a very large vein. His eye hr.ms were wcil 
arched, liis eyes large, black, and sprightly ; his nose long 
and large ; his heard but thin. His aspect, tliougli grave, 
was extremely soft and inviting; and he hud a very line 
hand. Fiilgeniio relates, that though several kings and 
princes had desired iiim to sit for his picture, yi’t he never 
would sulfer it to he drawn ; but sir Henry W'otton, in his 
letter to Dr. Collins, writes thus: “ Am! now, sir, having 
a fit messenger, and not long after tiie time when love- 
tokens n.sc to pass between friends, let me be hold to send 
you for a new-year’s gift a certain memorial, not altogether 
imwortiiy of some entertainment under your roof; namely, 
a true picture of father Paul the Servile, wliich was first 
taken by a painter whoiu 1 sent unto him, niy house thea 
neighbouring his nionastery. I have newly added there¬ 
unto a title of my own conception, “ Concihi Tridentini 
Eviscerator, &c.— You will find a sear in his face, that was 
from the Roman assassinate, that would liave killed him as 
he was turned to a wall near his convent.” 

Father Fulgontio, his friend and companion, wiio was a 
man of great abilities and integrity, and is allowed on all 
hands to have drawn up Paul’s life with great judgment 
and impartiality, observes, that, notwithstanding the ani¬ 
mosity of the court of Rome against him, tire most eminent 
prelates of it always expressed the highest regard for him ; 
?ind Protestants of all communities havp Justly supposed 
him one of the wisest and best men that ever lived. •“ Fa- 
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ther Paul,” says sir Henry Wotton, “ was one of the hum¬ 
blest things that could be seen within the bounds of hu¬ 
manity ; the very pattern of that precept, quanto doctiovt 
tanto submissior, and enough alone to demonstrate, that 
knowledge well digested non inflat. Excellent in positive, 
excellent in scholastical and polemical, divinity : a rme 
mathematician, even in the most abstruse parts tliereof, as 
in algebra and the theoriques; and yet withal so expert in 
the history of plants, as if he had never perused any book 
but nature. Lastly, a great canonist, which was the tnle 
of his ordinary service with the state; and certainly, in the 
time of the pope’s interdict, they had their principal light 
from him. When he was either reading or writing alone, 
his manner was to sit fenced with a castle of paper about 
his chair and over his head; for he was of our lord St. 
Alban’s opinion, that all air is predatory, and especially 
hurtful, when the spirits are most employed.—He was of a 
quiet and settled temper, which made him prompt in hi» 
counsels and answers; and the same in consultation which 
Themistocles was in action, auro-xiiuxisiv ixavomTOf, as will 
appear unto you in a passage between him and the prince 
of Condd. The said prince, in a voluntary journey to 
Rome, came by Venice, where, to give some vent to bis 
own humours, he would often divest himself of his great¬ 
ness ; and after other less laudable curiosities, not long be¬ 
fore his departure, a desire took him to visit the fkmous 
obscure Servite. I’o whose cloyster coming twice, he was 
the first time denied to be vvitliin ; and at the second it was 
intimated, that, by reason of his daily' admission to their 
deliberations in the palace, he could not receive the visit 
of so illustrious a personage, without leave from the senate, 
which he would seek to procure. This set a greater edge 
upon the prince, when he saw he should confer with one 
participant of more than monkish speculations. So, after 
leave gotten, he came tho third time; and tlten, besides 
other voluntary discourse, desired to be told by him, who was 
the true unmasked author of the late Trideiitine History ► 
—To whom father Paul said, that ha understood he was 
going to Rome, where he might learn at ease, who was 
the author of that book.” 

Cardinal Perron gave his opinion of father Paul in these 
terms ; “ I see nothing eminent in that man ; he is a mart 
of judgment and good sense, but has no great learning : I 
•bser^e his qualifications to be mere common ones, and 
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little superior to an ordinary monk’s.” But the learned 
Morhoff has justly remarked, that “ this judgment of Per¬ 
ron is .ibsurd and malignant, and directly contrary to the 
clearest evidence; since those who are acquainted with 
the great things done by father Paul, and with the vast 
extent of his learning, will allow him to be superior, 
not only to monks, but cardinals, and ^ven to Perron 
himself.” Courayer, bis French translator, says, that 
“ in imitation of Erasmus, Cassander, Thuanus, and other 
great men, Paul was a Catholic in general, and some¬ 
times a Protestant in particulars. He observed every thing 
in tlie Homan religion, which could be practised without 
superstition ; and, in points which he scrupled, took great 
care not to scandalize the weak. In short, he was equally 
averse to all extremes : if he disapproved the abuses of the 
Catholics, he condemned also the too great heat of the 
reformed ; and used to say to those who urged him to de¬ 
clare himself in favour of the latter, that God bad not, 
given him the spirit of Luther.” — Courayer likewise ob¬ 
serves, that Paul wished for a reformation of the Papacy, 
and not the de.struction of it; and was an enemy to the 
abuses and pretences of the popes, not their place.” We 
see by several of Paul’s letters, that he wished well to the 
progress of the reformation, though iu a gentler manner 
than that which had been taken to procure it; and, if he 
himself had been silent on this head, we might have col¬ 
lected his inclinations this way, from circumstances relat¬ 
ing to Fulgentio, the most intimate of bis friends, and who 
was best acquainted with his sentiments. Burnet informs 
us, that Fulgentio preaching upon Pilate’s question, 
“ What is Truthtold the audience, that at last, after 
many searches, he had found it out: and bolding forth a 
New Testament, said, it was there in his hand; but, adds he, 
putting it again in his pocket, “ the book is prohibited.” 

Of father Paul’s whole works, “ Tutte le sue opere, con 
un supplemento,” an edition was published at Verona, 
under the name of Helmsted, 1761-^-68, 8 vols. 4to; and 
another at Naples in 1790, 24 vols. 8vo. In 1783, a trea¬ 
tise was published at London in Italian, entitled “ Opi- 
nione di Fra Paolo Sarpi, toccente il governo della repub- 
lica Veneziana,” 8vo, we know not whether in any of the 
preceding editions. Of his works, we have English trans¬ 
lations, printed at various times, of “ The Rights of Sove¬ 
reigns and Subjects,” “ The History of the Council of 
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Trenthis “ Letters “ Maxims of the Government of 
Venice, in an advice to the Republic and a “Treatise 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Revenues.”' 

SARRAU (Claude), in Latin Sarkavius, a learned 
French lawyer, was born towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, of a noble family, and educated by his father, 
who was a man of letters, with the greatest care. To the 
study of the law, he joined a taste for polite literature, 
philosophy, and criticism, wrote elegantly in Latin, and 
was an excellent Greek scholar. He had perused the 
classics with great attention; and some Latin and French 
verses which he wrote, show that he had formed his taste 
on the best models. He practised at the bar at Rouen, 
but was an enemy to litigious suits, and always endeavoured 
to prevent his clients from coming into court, while recon¬ 
ciliation was possible. He lived in intimacy and corre¬ 
spondence with the most learned men of his time, parti¬ 
cularly Salmasius, Grotius, and our archbishop Usher. It 
is not much praise to add after this, that he had Christina 
queen of Sweden for a correspondent. He was of the pro- 
testant religion, and appears to have been displeased with 
some symptoms of what he thought lukewarmness in his 
friend Grotius, and wished him to be more decided. Sar- 
rau died May 30, 1651, advanced in years, and w'as la¬ 
mented in poems and eloges by many learned contempora¬ 
ries. He published the collection of Grotius’s correspon¬ 
dence entitled “ Grotii epistolac ad Gallos,” and his own 
Latin letters were published in 1654, 8vo, and reprinted at 
Utrecht with the letters of Marquard Gudins, in 1697, 4to, 
and again at Leyden by Peter Bnrnian in 1711, who has 
inserted some of them in his valuable “ Sylloge.” They 
contain many particulars of the literary history of the times. 
He appears to have been an exceeding admirer of Sal¬ 
masius. * 

SARTI (.Joseph), a sweet, tender, and graceful com¬ 
poser, was born at Faenza in 1730. In 17S6 he went to 
Copenhagen as maestr# di cappella to the young king of 
Denmark, for whose theatre he composed an opera, which 
had no great success. In his way back to Italy he came 

* Life fay Fulgentio.—Life of sir Hrnry Wotton, prefixed to his works, edit. 
1685.—-Burnet’s Life of Bedel.—Welwood’s Memoiis,—Hkkes's Discourses 
upon Dr. B-irnet and Dr. Tillotson, 1695, 4to, p. 30.—Morhoffs Polyhistor.— 
Courayer’s edition of the Council of Treat*—Ufa hy Dr. Johnson. 

® Aloreri,—Burman's “ Sylloge,” 
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through England, and published six sonatas for the harp- 
sichonl. In 1769 he went to Venice, where he was ap¬ 
pointed master of the conservatorio of La Pieta, and com¬ 
posed an opera, which was in such favour, that it was said 
to be celestial music of the other world, “ musica dell’ altro 
mondo.” He next composed for Milan four operas, in 
which Marchesi sung, and which had all very uncommon 
success. In 1782 he was appointed maestro di cappella to 
the Duomo in that city. His opera of “ Giulio Sabino” 
was sung at the same time by Marchesi at Milan, and by 
Pactdiiercua at Venice. In 1784 it was brought on the. 
stagevat Vienna, after it had been performed at all the 
principal theatres of Italy during two years. His harmony 
was sw'eet and simple, and his melody truly vocal. 

At the end of 1784 he again steered northward, having 
been engaged in the service of the empress of Russia for 
three years. In 1785 he established a concert spirituel at 
Petersburg, for which lie composed, in the choral style, a 
psalm in the Russian language, which was performed by 
66 voices and 100 instruments, among which tliere were 
wind instruments of every kind. In 1788 he composed a 
Te Deum for the victory over the Turks at Ockzakow. 
He was appointed director the same year of a conserva- 
torio, for the establishment of which tl»e empress ex¬ 
pended 3S00 rubles, and allowed 1500 in annual salaries 
and other incidental expences; and in order to engage 
Sarti to remain in Russia, her imperial majesty gave him an 
estate, with woods and seats upon it of considerable value, 
which induced iiiin to spend the chief part of his remaining 
days in cultivating his lands more than music. His opera 
of “Armida,” in 1786, had pleased the empress so much, 
that she gave him a golden vase or bowl, and a ring ot 
great value. In 1790, at sixty years of age, he died in his 
way back to his own country for the recovery of bis health, 
which had been much, impaired by the severity of the cli¬ 
mate. His works, which are composed in so elegant, na¬ 
tural, and pleasing a style, as is not likely to be soon oue 
of fashion, are for the church, 1. A miserere, accompanied 
only by a tenor and violoncello in solo parts, and ripieno 
violini in the choruses. 2. A motet, eonjitebor tibi, ^ 6. 
Soprano and contralto in the solo verses. 3. A gloria, in 
nine parts, for the Russian or Greek church. For the 
theatre, twenty-six operas. Chamber music printed. Sym¬ 
phonies in nine parts at Leipsig, 1758. Three sonatas for 
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the harpsichord, with a flute accompaniment, Amsterdam. 
Three sonatas,, in London, 1769. “ Giulio Sabino cha- 

racteristica,” Vienna, 1787.' 

SARTO (Andrea pel), or Vannucchi, a famous Italian 
painter, was the son of a tailor, whence he had the name 
of Sarto, and was born at Florence in 1471. He was ap¬ 
prenticed to a goldsmith, with whom he lived some time; 
but was then placed with John Basile, an ordinary painter, 
who taught him the rudiments of his art; and afterwards 
with Peter Cosimo, and while with him, studied the car- 
. toons of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci; and by 
these means arrived at a mastery in his art. Being ...t last 
dissatisfied with his master, he associated with Francis 
Bigio, and they painted various pieces in conjunction, at 
Florence and about it, for the monasteries. At length 
some of Sarto’s pieces falling under the notice of Francis I. 
that monarch was so pleased with them, that he invited 
Sarto into France, and treated him with great liberality. 
He executed many pictures for the king and the nobility; 
but, while employed upon a St. Jerome for the queen- 
mother, he received letters from his wife, with whom he was 
infatuated, which made him resolve to return thither. He 
pretended domestic affairs, yet promised the king not only 
to return, but also to bring with him a good collection of 
pictures and sculptures. In this, however, he was over¬ 
ruled by his wife, and, never returning, gave Francis, who 
had trusted him with a considerable sum of money, so bad 
an opinion of Florentine painters, that he would not look 
favourably on them for some years after. Sarto afterwards 
gave himself up wholly to pleasure, and became at length 
very poor. He was naturally mild and diffident, and set 
but very little value upon his own performances: yet the 
Florentines bad so great an esteem for his works, that, 
during the fury of the popular factious among them, they 
preserved them from the flames. Sarto died of the plague 
in J 52Q, when only 42. Sarto’s works, in Mr. Fuseli’s 
opinion seem to have obtained their full share of justice. 
As a Tuscan, the suavity of his tone and facility of prac¬ 
tice contrast more strikingly with the general austerity and 
elaborate pedantry of that school, and gain him greater 
praise than they would, had he been a Bolognese or Lom¬ 
bard. It cannot, however, be denied that his sweetness 
sometimes borders on insipidity: the modesty or rather 


> From Dr. Burney iu Rees’s CyclopEcdia. 
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pusillanimity of his character checked the full exertion of 
his powers; his faults are of the negative kind, and defects 
rather than blemishes. He had no notions of nature be- 
j'onti the model, and concentrated all fenmle beauty in his 
wife, Lucretia; and if it be true that he sacrificed his for¬ 
tune and Francis 1. to her charms, she must at least have 
equalled in form and feature his celebrated Madonna del 
Sacca : hence it was not unnatural that the proportions of 
Albert Durer should attract him more than those of Mi- 
chaelagnolo. His design and his conceptions, which sel¬ 
dom rose above the sphere of common or domestic life, 
kept pace wiili each other; here his observation was acute, 
and his ear open to every whisper of social intercourse or emo¬ 
tion. Tbe great peculiarity, perhaps the great prerogative, 
of Andrea appears to me that parallelism of composition, 
which dislitiguishes the best of his historic works, seem¬ 
ingly as natural, obvious and easj’, as inimitable. In so¬ 
lemn effects, in alternate balance of action and repose, he 
excels all the moderns; and if he was often unable to con¬ 
ceive the actors themselves, he gives them probability and 
importance by place and posture. Of costume he was 
ignorant, but none ever excelled and few approached him 
in breadth, form, and style of that drapery which ought tO' 
distinguish solemn, grave, or religious subjects. * 

SAUMAISE. See SALMASIUS. 

Saunders (Sir Edmund), lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench towards the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, seems entitled to some notice on account of hLs 
“ Reports,” although his character in other respects may 
as well be consigned to oblivion. He was originally a 
strolling beggar about the streets, without known parents 
or relations. He came often to beg sdraps at Clement’s 
Inn, where his sprightliness and diligence made the society 
desirous to extricate him from bis miserable situation. As 
he appeared desirous td learn to write, one of the aUornies 
fixed a board up at a window on the top of a stair-case, 
which served him as a desk, and there he sat and wrote 
after copies of court and other hands, in which at length 
he acquired such expertness, as in some measure to set 
np for himself, and earn a pittance by hackney-writing. 
He also took all. opportunities of improving himself by 
reading such books as he borrowed of his friends, and in 
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the course of a few years, became an able attorney and a 
very eminent counsel, his practice in the King’s-bench 
being exceeded by none. All this would have redounded 
to his honour, bad his progress in integrity kept pace with 
other accomplishments, but he appears to have brought into 
his profession the low habits of his early life, and became 
as much a disgrace as an ornament to the bar. His art and 
cunning were equal to his knowledge, and he carried many 
a cause by sinister means, and when detected, he never 
was out of countenance, but evaded the matter with a jest, 
which he had always at hand. He was much employed by 
the king against the city of London, in the business of the 
jMU warranto, and was a very fit tool in the hands of the 
court, and prompted the attorney-general Sawyer, to over¬ 
throw the city charter. It was when this affair was to be 
brought to a <lecision, that Saunders was knighted and 
made lord chief justice Jan. 23, 1682-3. But just as sen¬ 
tence was about to be given, he was seized with an- apo¬ 
plexy and died. In our authority, a disgusting description 
is given of his person, which seems to have corresponded 
with his mind. 

His “ Reports” are considered as peculiarly valuable, 
on account of the correct state of the pleadings in the se¬ 
veral cases in the court of King’s-bench. They were first 
published in French, 1686, 2 vols. fol. and reprinted in 
Fmglish, with the addition of several thousand references, 
in 1722. A third edition, by serjeant Williams, appeared 
in 1799, with notes and references, 2 vols. 8vo, usually 
bound in three.' 

SAUNDERSON (Nicolas), an illustrious professor of 
the mathematics in the university of Cambridge, and fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society, was born in 1682, at Thurlston 
in Yorkshire; where his father, besides a small estate, en¬ 
joyed a place in the Excise. When he was a year old, he 
was deprived, by the small-pox, not only of his sight, but 
of his eye-balls, which were dissolved by abscesses; so 
that he retained no more idea of light and colours than if 
he had been born blind. He was sent early to a free- 
school at Penniston, and there laid the foundation of that 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman languages, which he 
afterwards improved so far, by his own application to the 
classic authors, as to hear the works of Euclid, Archimedes, 
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aiiJ Uinpliantiis, read in their original Greek. When he 
liad passed some time at this school, his father, whose oc¬ 
cupation led him to he conversant in numbers, began to 
instruct him in the common rules of arithmetic. Here it 
was that liis genius first appeared: for he ver^ soon be¬ 
came able to work the common questions, to^make long 
calculations by the strength of his memory, and to form 
new rules to himself for the more ready solving of such 
problems as are often proposed to learners, as trials of 
skill. At eighteen, he was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Richard West of Underbank, esq. a gentleman of fortune 
and a lover of the iiiaihcmatics, wlio, observing his uncom¬ 
mon capacity, took the pains to instruct him in the princi- 
]>les of algelrra and geometry, and gave him every encon- 
ragement in the [rrosecution of these studies. Soon after, 
he hetame acquainted with Dr. Nettleton, who took the 
same [lains with him ; anil it was to these gentlemen tliat 
he owed his lir.st institution in the mathematical sciences. 
They furnished him with books, and often read and ex¬ 
pounded them to him ; but he soon surpassed his masters, 
and became fitter to teach than learn any thing from tliem. 

His passion for learning growing up with him, his father 
sent him to a private academy at Attercliff near Sheffield. 
But logic and metaphysics being the principal learning of 
this school, were neitlier of them agreeable to the genius 
of our author; and therefore he made but a short stay. 
He remained some time after in the country, prosecuting 
his studies in his own way, without any other assistant 
than a good autlior, and sotne person that could read it to 
him; being able, by the strength of his own abilities, to 
surmount ail difficulties that might occur. His education 
had hitherto been at the expence of his father, who, hav¬ 
ing a numerous family, found it difficult to continue it; 
and his friends therefore began to think of fixing him in 
some way of business, by which he might support himself. 
His own inclination led him strongly to Cambridge; and, 
after much consideration, it was resolved he should make 
bis appearance there in a way very uncommon; not as a 
scholar, but a master; for, his friends, observing in him a 
peculiar felicity in conveying his ideas to others, hoped 
that he might teach the mathematics with credit and ad¬ 
vantage, even in the university; or, if tliis design should 
miscarry, they promised themselves success in opening a 
school for him in London. 
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Accordingly, in 1707, being now twenty-five, he was 
brought to Cambridge by Mr. Joshua Dunn, then a fellow- 
conunoner of Christ’s college; where he resided with that 
friend, but was not admitted a member of the college. The 
society, however, much pleased with so extraordinary a 
guest, allotted him a chamber, the use of their library, 
and indulged him in every privilege that could be of ad¬ 
vantage to him. But still many dilficulties obstructed his 
design : he was placed here without friends, without for¬ 
tune, a young man, untaught himself, to be a teacher of 
philosophy in an university, where it then flourished in 
the greatest perfection. Whistou was at this time mathe¬ 
matical professor, and read lectures in the manner pro¬ 
posed by Saunderson ; so that an attempt of the same kind 
by the latter looked like an encroachment on the privileges 
of his office; but, as a good-natured man, and an encou- 
rager of learning, Whiston readily consented to the appli¬ 
cation of friends, made in behalf of so uncommon a person. 
Mr. Dunn bad been very assiduous in making known his 
character; his fame in a short time had filled the univer¬ 
sity ; men of learning and curiosity grew ambitious and 
fond of his acquaintance, so that his lecture, as soon as 
opened, was frequented by many, and in a short time very 
much crowded. “ The Principia Malhematica, Optics, 
and Aritlimetica Universalis, of sir Isaac Newton,” were 
the foundation of his lecture; and they afforded a noble 
field to display his genius in. It was indeed an object of 
the greatest curiosity that a blind youth should read lectures 
in optics, discourse on the nature of light and colours, ex¬ 
plain the theory of vision, the effect of glasses, the phmno- 
mena of the rainbow, and other objects of sight: nor was 
the surprize of his auditors much lessened by reflecting, 
that as this science is altogether to be explained by lines, 
and is subject to the rules of geometry, he might be a mas¬ 
ter of these subjects, even under the loss of sight. 

As he was instructing the academical youth in the prin¬ 
ciples of the Newtonian philosophy, it was not long before 
be became acquainted with the incomparable author, al¬ 
though he had left the university several years; and en¬ 
joyed bis frequent conversation concerning the more diffi¬ 
cult parts of his works. He lived in friendship also with 
the most eminent mathematicians of the age; with Halley, 
Cotes, De Moivre, &c. Upon the removal of Whistoa 
from bis professorship, Sauuderson’s mathematical merit 
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was universally allowed so much superior to that of any 
competitor, that an extraordinary step was taken in his 
favour, to qualify him with a degree, which the statutes 
require. Upon application made by the heads of colleges 
to the duke of Somerset, their chancellor, a mandate was 
readily granted by the queen for conferring on him the de¬ 
gree of master of arts : upon which he was chosen Lucasian 
professor of the mathematics, Nov. 1711, sir Isaac New¬ 
ton all the while interesting himself very much in the affair. 
His first performance, after he was seated in the chair, was 
an inauguration-speech made in very elegant Latin, and a 
style truly Ciceronian ; for he was well versed in the 
writings of Tully, who was his favourite in prose, as Virgil 
and Horace were in verse. From this time be applied him¬ 
self closely to the reading of lectures, ahd gave up his 
whole time to his pupils. He continued among the gen¬ 
tlemen of Christ’s college till 1723 ; when he took a house 
in Cambridge, and soon after married a daughter of tha 
rev. Mr. Dickens, rector of Boxworth in Cambridgeshire, 
by whom he had a son and a daughter. In 1728, when 
George II. visited the university, he was pleased to signify 
his desire of seeing so remarkable a person; and accord¬ 
ingly the professor waited upon his majesty in the senate- 
house, and was there created doctor of laws by royal favour. 

Saunderson was naturally of a strong healthy constitu¬ 
tion; blit being too sedentary, and constantly confining 
himself to the house, he became at length a valetudinarian. 
For some years he frequently complained of a numbness in 
his limbs, which, in the spring of 1739, ended in an in¬ 
curable mortification of his foot. He died April 19, aged 
fifty-seven, and was buried, according to his request, in 
the chancel at Boxworth. He was a man rather to be ad¬ 
mired than loved. He had much wit and vivacity in con¬ 
versation, and many reckoned him a good companion. He 
bad also a great regard to truth, but was one of those who 
think it their duty to express their sentiments on men and 
opinions, without reserve or restraint, or any of the cour¬ 
tesies of conversation, which created him many enemies; 
nor was he less offensive by a habit of profane swearing, and 
the obtrusion of infidel opinions, which last he held, not¬ 
withstanding the kindness of providence towards him 
throughout his extraordinary life*. He is said, however, 

* “ With respect to the inndel part Monthly Rei'iewer, “ we arc here nso 
of Saundersou’s character,** says the turalty reminded of the juke that was 
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to have received the notice of his approaching death with 
great calmness and serenity; and after a short silence, re¬ 
suming life and spirit, talked with as much composure as 
usual, and at lengtli, we are told, appointed to receive the 
sacrament the evening before his death, which a delirium 
that never went off prevented him from doing. 

A blind man moving in the sphere of a mathematician, 
seems a phiEnomenon difficult to be accounted for, and has 
excited the admiratioh of every age in which it has appear¬ 
ed. Tuliy mentions it as a thing scarce credible in his own 
master in philosophy, Diodotus, that “ he exercised him¬ 
self in that science with more assiduity after he became 
blind ; and, what he thought almost impossible to be done 
without sight, that he described his geometrical diagrams 
so expressly to his scholars, that they could draw every 
line in its proper direction.” Jerome relates a more remark¬ 
able instance in Didymus of Alexandria, who, “ though 
blind from bis infancy, and therefore ignorant of the very 
letters, appeared so great a miracle to the world, as not 
only to learn logic, but geometry also, to perfection, which 
seems the most of any thing to require the help of sight.” 
But, if we consider that the ideas of extended quantity, 
which are the chief objects of mathematics, may as well be 
acquired from the sense of feeling, as that of sight; that a 
fixed and steady attention is the principal qualification for 
this study; and that the blind are by necessity more ab¬ 
stracted than others, for which reason Democritus is s&id 
to have put out his eyes, that he might think more in¬ 
tensely ; we shall perhaps be of opinion, that there is no 
other branch of science better adapted to their circum- 
siuiices. 

It was by the sense of feeling, that Saunderson acquired 
most of bis ideas at first; and this be enjoyed in great 
acuteness and perfection, as it commonly happens to the 
blind, whether by the gift of nature, or, as is more pro¬ 
bable, by the necessity of application. Yet he could not, 
as some have imagined, and as Mr. Boyle was made to be¬ 
lieve of a blind man at Maestricht, di.stinguisli colours by 
that sense ; and, having made repeated trials, be used to 
say, it was pretending to impossibilities. But he could 

p.isseil on the learncrl university, on they have put in SanniJcrson, who be- 
his beiii^' elected to Till the Lucasian lieves in no God at all’.” Month. Re.v. 
fhait—* They have turned out Whis- vol. jCXXVI. 
tun for believing in but one God; and 
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with great nicety and exactness discern the least difference 
of rough and smooth in a surface, or the least defect of po¬ 
lish. Thus he distinguished in a set of Roman medals the 
genuine from the false, though they had been counterfeited 
with such exactness as to deceive a connoisseur who had 
judged by the eye. His sense of feeling was very accurate 
also in distinguishing the least variation in the atmosphere; 
and he has been seen in a garden, when observations have 
been making on the sun, to take notice of every cloud, that 
interrupted the observation, almost as justly as tliey who 
could see it. He could tell when any object was held near his 
face, or when he passed by a tree at no great distance, pro¬ 
vided there was a calm air, and little or no wind : these he 
did by the different pulse of the air upon his face. 

An exact and refined ear is what such are commonly 
blessed with who are deprived of their eyes; and our pro¬ 
fessor was perhaps inferior to none in the excellence of his. 
He could readily distinguish to the fifth part of a note ; and, 
by his performance on the flute, which he had learned as 
an amusement in his younger years, discovered such a ge¬ 
nius for music, as, if he had cultivated the art, would have 
probably appeared as wonderful as his skill in the mathe¬ 
matics. By his quickness in this sense he not only distin¬ 
guished persons with whom he had ever once conversed so 
long as to fix in his memory the sound of their voice, but 
in some measure places also. He could judge of the size 
of a room, into which he was introduced, of the distance 
he was from the wall; and if ever he had walked over a 
pavement in courts, piazzas, &c. which reflected a sound, 
and was afterwards conducted thither again, he could 
exactly tell whereabouts in the walk he was placed, merely 
by the note it sounded. 

There was scarcely any part of the mathematics on which 
he had not written something for the use of his pupils ; but 
he discovered no intention of publishing any of his w'orks 
till 1733. Then his friends, alarmed by a violent fever 
that had threatened his life, and unwilling that his labours 
should be lost to the world, importuned him to spare some 
time from his lectures, and to employ it in finishing some 
of his works ; which he might leave behind him, as a va¬ 
luable legacy both to his family and the public. He yielded 
so far to'these entreaties as to compose in a short time his 
“ Elements of Algebrawhich he left perfect, .and tran¬ 
scribed fair for the press. It was published by subscription 
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at Cambridge, 1740, in 2 vols. 4to, with a good mezzo- 
tinto print of the author, and an account of his life and 
character prefixed. 

Saunderson entertained the most profound veneration for 
sir Isaac Newton. If he ever differed in seiitinient from 
any thing in sir Isaac’s mathemalticai and philosophical wri¬ 
tings, upon more mature consideration, he said, he always 
found the mistake to be his own. The more he read his 
works, and observed upon nature, the more reason he found 
to admire the justness and care as well as happiness of ex¬ 
pression, of that incomparable philosopher. Saunderson 
left many other writings, though none perhaps prepared 
for the press. Among these were some valuable comments 
on the “Principia,” which not only explain the more diffi¬ 
cult parts, but often improve upon the doctrines; these 
are published, in Latin, at the end of his posthumous 
“ Treatise on Fluxions,” a valuable work, which appeared 
in 1756, 8vo. His manuscript lectures too on most parts 
of natural philosophy, might, in the opinion of Dr. Hutton, 
who has perused them, form a considerable volume, and 
prove an acceptable present to the public.* 

SAURIN (Elias), a protestant divine, was born August 
28, 1639, at Usseaux, in the valley of Pragelas on the 
frontiers of Danpliiny, where his father officiated as minis¬ 
ter. He was himself appointed minister of Venterole in 
1661, of Embrun in 1662, and would have been shortly 
chosen professor of divinity at Die, but meeting acciden¬ 
tally with a priest who was carrying the host to a sick per¬ 
son, he would not take off his hat. This trifle, as might 
be expected in a popish country, was so much resented, 
that Saurin found it necessary .to retire into Holland, where 
he arrived in June 1664, was appointed minister of the 
Walloon church at Delft the following year, and had a great 
share in deposing the famous Labadie. In 1671, he was 
invited to be minister of the Walloon church at Utrecht, 
where he became very cel<;hrated by his works, and had 
some very warm disputes with Jtiriou, which were the sub¬ 
ject of much conversation ; but he is said to have satisfac¬ 
torily'answered the charge of heresy which that author 
brought against him. Saurin died unmarried st Utrecht, 
April 8, 1703, aged sixty-four, leaving the following workS: 

' I ife prefixed to Iiis Algebra.—Mania's Biog. I’hilos.—Biog. Brit. Supple' 
IBVBt, vol. Vll.—[luttou'sPicliouary. 
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an “ Examination of M. Jurieu’s Theology,” 2 toIs. 8vo, 
in which he tr^ts of several important questions in divinity; 
“ Reflections on the Rights of Conscience,” against Jurien, 
and Bayle’s Philosophical Commentary; a treatise on “ the 
Love of God,” in which he supports the doctrine of disin> 
terested loVe; and another on the “ Love of our Neigh¬ 
bours,” &c.* 

SAURIN (James), a very celebrated preacher, was the 
son of an eminent protestant lawyer, and was born at Nismes 
in 1677. His father retired, after the repeal of the edict 
of Nantz, to Geneva, at which place he died. Saurin 
made no small progress in his studies, but abandoned them 
for some time, that he might follow arms. In 1694, he 
made a campaign as a cadet in lord Galloway’s company, 
and soon afterwards procured a pair of colours. But as 
soon as the duke of Savoy had concluded a peace with 
France, Saurin quitted a profession for which he never was 
designed; and, on his return to Geneva again, applied 
himself to philosophy and divinity, under Turretin and 
other professors. In 1700, he visited both Holland and 
England. In this last country be remained five years, and 
preached among the French refugees in London. Here 
also he married in 1703, and returned to the Hague in 
170a. Soon after he became pastor to the church of 
French refugees, who were permitted to assemble in the 
i hapel belonging to the palace of the princes of Orange at 
the Hague, in which he ofliciated during the remainder of 
his life. When the princess of Wales, afterwards queen 
Caroline, passed through Holland on her way to England, 
Saurin had the honour of paying bis respects to her, and 
she, upon her return, desired Dr. Boulter, the preceptor to 
prince Frederic, the father of the present king, to write 
to Saurin, to draw up a treatise “oa the education of 
princes.” The work was done, but never printed, and the 
author received a handsome present from the princess, and 
afterwards a pension from George II. to whom he dedicated 
a volume of his sermons. Saurin died Dec. 30, 1730. He 
possessed great talents, with a fine address, and a strong, 
clear, and harmonious voice, while his style was pure, uu- 
afllected, and eloquent. His principles were what are called 
moderate Calvinism. Five volumes of his sermons have 
made their appearance at different times; the first in 1703, 


> Ctwufepie.—Bforeri.—Okt. BiiW 
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the second in 1712, the third some years after, the fonrth 
in 1722, and the fifth in 1725. Since his death, the ser¬ 
mons relating to the passion of Jesus Christ, and other 
subjects, were published in two volumes. In 1727 he 
published “The State of Christianity in France.” 

But bis most considerable work was, “ Discourses histo¬ 
rical, critical, and moral, on the most memorable Events of 
the OhI and New Testament.” His first intention was to 
have published a set of prints, with titles and explanations; 
but, as that had been before executed by Fontaine amongst 
the Roman catholics, and by Basnage amongst the protes- 
tants, it became necessary to adopt a newer plan. This 
gave rise to the work above mentioned, which the author 
left imperfect. Two volumes made their appearance in 
folio, and the work was afterwards reprinted in four in 8vo. 
Six other discourses form a part of a fifth volume in 8vo, 
published by Mr. Roques, who undertook a continuation of 
the work. It is replete with learning. The Christian and 
the heathen authors, philosophers, poets, historians, and 
critics, are cited with the utmost profusion, and it forms a 
compilation of all their sentiments on every subject dis¬ 
cussed throughout the work. The author shews himself to 
be a warm advocate for toleration ; and, though the catho¬ 
lics are more frequently censured than commended, yet 
his principles are very moderate. “ A Dissertation on the 
Expediency of sometimes disguising the Truth” raised a 
clamour against the author, the fury of which he had not 
power to ai)pease. As an historian, he believed that he 
was permitted to produce the chief arguments of those that 
maintain, that in certain cases truth may be disguised ; and 
the reasons which they gave who have asserted the contrary. 
Without deciding the question, it is easy to perceive that 
he is a favourer of the former. His principal antagonist 
was Annand de la Chapelle; to whom Francis Michael Ga- 
iiicon replied with great spirit, in a work, entitled “ Lettres 
sdrieuses & jocoses.” The three first of the lettres, in the 
.second volume, are in favour of Saurin. He was answered 
by La Chapelle with great violence. Saurin imagined, that 
he should be able to terminate this dispute by reprinting the 
dissertation separately, with a preface in defence of his 
assertions : but he was deceived; for La Chapelle pub¬ 
lished a very long and scurrilous fepl)% It was Sauriu’a 
intention entirely to have neglected this production; but 
he found a new champiou in Francis Bruys. This disput.e 
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was at length brought before the synod of Catnpen ; who, 
in May 1730, ordered the churches of Utrecht, Leyden, 
aitd Amsterdam, to make their examinations, and report 
the result of them to the synod of the Hague, which was to 
.sit in the September following. Commissaries were ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose. The synod of Campen gave its 
opinion, and that of the Hague confirmed it: but, having 
made no mention of the instructions sent to the Walloon 
church at Utrecht, that assembly complained, and ordered 
Mr. Bonvoust, one of its ministers, to justify his proceed¬ 
ings and his doctrine. This he did in a large octavo vo¬ 
lume, printed at Utrecht in 1731, after the death of Sau- 
rin, entitled “ The Triumph of the Truth and Peace j or, 
llelleciious on the most important Events attending the last 
Synod assembled to determine in the case of Messieurs 
Siiurin and Maty.” Saurin had contributed to this peace, 
by giving such a declaration of his sentiments as satisfied 
the protestant churches ; and he repeated that declaration, 
when he foresaw that the new lights, which Mr. Bruys had 
thrown upon this subject, were going to raise a storm that 
might perhaps have been severer than the last. Saurin’s 
•.ermons are now well known in this country‘by the selec¬ 
tions translated into English, and published in 1775—1784, 
by the rev. Robert Robinson, 5 vols. 8vo, to, which Dr. 
JIcnry Hunter added a sixth volume in 17J)G.‘ 

.S-VURIN (Josi.i’ii), a French mathematician, was born 
in i()5» at Courtuson, in the principality of Orange. He 
was educated by his father, and was at a very early age made 
a minister at Eure in Dauphiny. But he was compelled to 
retire to Geneva in 1683, in consecjuence of having given 
offence in a sermon, which he afterwards heightened at 
Berne by preaching against some of the established doc¬ 
trines of the church. He then withdrew to Holland, but 
was so ill received by his brethren, that he determined to 
turn Roman catholic; with this design, in 16U0 he went to 
Paris, and made an abjuration of his supposed errors under 
the famous Bossuet, rather, it is believed, to have an op¬ 
portunity of pursuing his studies unmolested at Paris than 
from any motives of conscience or mental conviction. After 
this he had a pension from the king, and was admitted a 
member of the academy .of sciences in 1707, as a geome¬ 
trician. The decline of Saurin’s life was spent in the peace- 

• Life by Robinson prefixed to his Sermons.—Chanfepie.—Moreri. 
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able prosecution of his mathematical studies, occasionally 
interrupted by literary controversies with Rousseau and 
others. He was a man of a daring and impetuous spirit, 
and of a lofty and independent mind. Saurin died at Paris 
in 1737. Voltaire undertook the vindication of his memory, 
but has not been sufficiently successful to clear it from every 
unfavourable impression. It was even said he had been/ 
guilty of crimes, by his own confession, that ought to have 
been punished with death. 

Saurin’s mathematical and philosophical papers printed 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, which are 
numerous, are to be found in the volumes for the years fol¬ 
lowing; viz. 1709, 1710, 1713, 1716, 1718, 1720, 1722, 
1723, 1725, 1727. He left a son, who acquired some re¬ 
putation as a dramatic writer and lyric poet* 

SAUSSAY (Andrew du), doctor of law and divinity, 
curate of St Leu, at Paris, official and grand vicar in the 
same city, and afterwards bishop ofToul, was born about 
1595, at Paris. He was preacher in ordinary to Louis XIII. 
who had a great esteem for him, and by whose order he 
wrote the “ Rlartyrologiurii Gallicanum,” 1638, 2 vols. fol. 
M. du Saussay succeeded Paul de Fiesque in the diocese of 
Toul, 1649, and discovered great zeal in the government 
of his church, and died September 9, 1675, at Toul, aged 
eighty. He left many works besides that above mentioned, 
which contain great learning, but shew very little critical 
knowledge.® 

SAUSSURE (Horace Benedict de), an eminent na¬ 
turalist, was born at Geneva, in 1740.' His father, an en¬ 
lightened agriculturist, to whom we are indebted for some 
essays on rural economy, resided at Couche-s, on the banks 
of the Arve, about half a league from Geneva. Botany was 
his first study, and this made him acquainted with Haller, 
whom he visited in 1764, during his retreat at Bex. He 
was further excited to study the vegetable kingdom in con- 
sequetice of his connection with C. Bonnet, who married 
his aunt, and who soon discovered the talents of his nephew. 
Bonnet was then engaged in examining the leaves of plalits*; 
Saussure also turned his attention to these vegetable organs, 
and published “Observations on the Skin of Leaves” about 
the year 1760. 

At this time the preflessorship of philosophy at Geneva 

• Cbauf«pie.— Hutton’s Diclionarjr. * Niccren, »ol, XL.'— Diet. Hist. ’■ 
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became vacant, and Saussure, who was then only twenty- 
one, obtained the chair. While in this office, he com¬ 
menced his journeys among the mountains, to examine the 
substances of which the elevated ridges of our globe are 
composed, and during the first fifteen or twenty years of 
his professorship, he was alternately employed in fulfilling 
the duties which his situation imposed, and in traversing 
the different mountains in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
He even extended his excursions on one side to the Rhine, 
and on the other to Piedmont. About this time, too, he 
travelled to Auvergne, for the purpose of examining some 
extinguished volcanos; and soon after he undertook a tour 
to Paris, Holland, England, Italy, and Sicily. In these 
journeys his constant object was the study of nature. He 
always carried with him the instruments necessary for ob¬ 
servations, and never set out without having formed for 
himself a regular plan of experiments. 

In 1779, he published the first volume of “ His Travels 
in the Alps,” which contains a detailed description of the 
environs of Geneva, and an account of an excursion as far, 
as Chamouni, a village at the foot of Mont-Blanc. All 
naturalists have read with pleasure the description he has 
given, in this volume, of his Magnetometre. The more he 
examined the mountains, the more he felt the importance 
of mineralogy: to enable him to study this branch of science 
with still greater advantage, he learnt the German language. 
The new mineralogical knowledge which he acquired may 
be easily seen by comparing the latter volume of his travels 
with the first. 

In the midst of his numerous excursions in the Alps, and 
even during the time of the troubled politics of Geneva in 
1782, he found opportunities to make his hygrometrical 
experiments, the result of which he published in 1783, 
under the title of “ Essays on Hygrometry.” We are in¬ 
debted to him for the invention of the hygrometre, although 
Deluc had already invented his whalebone hygrometre, 
which occasioned a disnute between him and Saussure. In 
1786, he gave up his professorship in favour of his disciple 
Pictet. The second volume of the Travels of Saussure was 
published in 1786; and contains a description of the Alps, 
which surround Mont-Blanc. Some yean after the publi> 
cation ot tuis volume, Saussure was received as a foreign 
associate in the academy of sciences at Paris; but our au¬ 
thor not only honoured, but was desirous of serving bis 
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country. He founded the Society of Arts, to which Ge¬ 
neva is greatly indebted, and presided in tliis society to 
the very last, its prosperity being one of his pVincipal ob¬ 
jects. He also shewed his zeal to serve his country while 
he was member of the Council o'f Five Hundred, and of 
the National Assembly of France. It was from his assidu¬ 
ous labour in that Assembly that his health first began to 
tail; and in 1794 a paralytic stroke deprived him of the use 
of one side of his body. It was, however, after this acci¬ 
dent that he drew up the two last volumes of his Travels, 
which appeared in 1796. They contain an account of his 
travels in the mountains of Piedmont, Switzerland, and in 
particular of his ascent to the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Ho gave the last proof of his attachment to science in 
publishing the “ Agenda,” which completes the fourth vo¬ 
lume. During his illness he also published his observations 
“ on the Fusibility of Stones with the Blowpipe;” and he 
directed the “ e.\j)eriments on the height of the bed of the 
Arve.” When he was at the baths of Plombieres for his 
health, he observed the mountains at a distance, and pro¬ 
cured specimens of the strata he perceived in the most steep 
rocks. He had announced to the public, that he intended 
to complete his travels by his ideas on the primitive state of 
the earth; but the more new facts he acquired, and the 
more he meditated on this subject, the less could he deter¬ 
mine with regard to those great revolutions which have pre¬ 
ceded the present epoch. In general, he was a Neptunian, 
that is to say, he attributed to water the revolutions of this 
globe. He admitted it to be possible that elastic fluids, in 
disengaging themselves from the cavities, might raise 
mountains. 

Thopgh his health was gradually impaired by degrees, 
he still retained the hope of re-establishing it, but strength 
and life forsook him by slow and painful steps, and he died 
March 22, 1799, lamented by his family and his country.* 

SAUVAGES (Francis Boissier de), the inventor of 
modern nosology, was born at Alais, in Lower Languedoc, 
May 12 , 1706. He appears to have owed little to his first 
tutors, but his own talents enabled him to make a rapid 
progress in literature and philosophy. With a view to 
study physic, he went to Montpellier in 1722, and received 
the degree of doctor in 1726. The thesis which he de- 


• tife by Semiebier, a most extravagant panegyric. 
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fended on this occasion was on a singular subject, “ Si Ta- 
mour peut ^tre gu6ri par les remedes tirAs des plantes?” 
To determine whether love can be cured by herbs seems 
rather a trial of skill, than a serious discussion. It procured 
him, however, the name of the love-doctor, and it is said 
that he wrote some poems on the same subject. In 1730, 
he went to Paris with a view to farther improvement 
in his profession, and afterwards returned to Montpel¬ 
lier, where he obtained a professorship in 1734. His re¬ 
putation for ingenuity of speculation and extensive reading 
for some time retarded his practice, but these speculations 
were not allowed much weight in the treatment of his pa¬ 
tients. In 1740, he was appointed demonstrator of the 
plants in the botanic garden, and in 1752 he was made pro¬ 
fessor of botany. He married in 1748, and hud tvvo sons 
and four daughters, who survived him. A serious tiisease, 
which continued nearly two years, proved fatal in the midst 
of his useful and honourable career, in the month of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1767, in the sixty-first year of his ago. 

Sauvages was much loved by his pupils, to whom he 
communicated freely all that he knew, and received with 
equal readiness whatever information any one was enabled 
to give him. He was an able mathematician, an accurate 
observer of pbenomena, and ingenious in devising experi¬ 
ments; but had too much bias to systems, so that he did 
not always consult facts uninlluenced by prep 'ssession. He 
was a mcndier of the most learned societies of Europe, viz. 
of the Royal Society of London, of those of Berlin, Upsal, 
Stockholm, and Montpellier, of the Academy “ Naturae 
Curiosorum,” of the Physico-Botanical Academy of Flo¬ 
rence, and of the Institute of Bologna. He obtained the 
prizes given by many public bodies to the best essays on 
given subjects; and a collection of these prize-essays was 
published at Lyons in 1770, in two volumes, with the title 
of “ Chef d’CEuvres de M. de Sauvages.” 

His works were very numerous on various medical sub¬ 
jects, and he published a valuable botanical work, “ Me- 
thodus foliorum, seu Plant® Florae Monspeliensisjuxtafolio- 
rum ordinem,” containing about 500 plants, omitted in 
Magnol’s “ Botanicon Monspeliense;’* but that on which his 
fame roost depends was his system of nosology. This was 
preceded by a small work, entitled “ Nouvelles classes des 
Maladies,” &c. 1732, 12mo; and after considering the 
subject for thirty years, he produced his complete system, 
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« Nosologica methodica, sistens morboram classes, genera, 
et species,” &c. 1763, i vols. 8vo, and after his death, 
1768, 2 vols. 4to. Since the appearance of this work, the 
subject has been ably cultivated by Linnaeus, by Vogel, by 
Sagar, and lastly, by Dr. Cullen, to whose arrangement 
many give the prefercj)ce.‘ 

SAUVEUR (Joseph), an eminent French mathematician, 
was born at La fleche, March 24, 1653. He was totally 
dumb till he was seven years of age; and ever after was 
obliged to speak very slowly and with difficulty. He very 
early discovered a great turn for mechanics, and when sent 
to the college of the Jesuits to learn polite literature, made 
very little progress, but read with greediness books of 
arithmetic and geometry. He was, however, prevailed on 
to go to Paris in 1670, and, being intended for the church, 
applied himself for a time to the study of philosophy and 
theology; but mathematics was the only study he culti¬ 
vated with any success; and during his course of philoso¬ 
phy, he learned the first six books of Euclid in the space of 
a month, without the help of a master. 

As be had an impediment in his voice, be was advised by 
M. Bossuet, to give up the church, and to apply himself 
to tbe study of physic : but this being against the inclina¬ 
tion of his uncle, from whom he drew his principal re¬ 
sources, Sauveur determined to devote himself to his fa¬ 
vourite study, so as to be able to teach it fur his support. 
This scheme succeeded so well, that he soon became tbe 
fashionable preceptor in mathematics, and at twenty-three 
years of age he had prince Eugene for his scholar.—He 
had not yet read the geometry of Des Cartes; but a 
foreigner of the first quality desiring to be taught it, he 
made himself master of it in an inconceivably small space 
of time.—Basset being a fashionable game at that time, 
tbe marquis of Dangeau asked him for some calculations 
relating to it, which gave such satisfaction, that Sauveur 
bad the honour to explain theqi to the king and queen. 

In 1681 he was sent with M. Mariotte to Chantilli, to 
make some experiments upon the waters fhere, in which 
he gave great satisfaction. The frequent visits he made 
to this place inspired him with the design of writing a trea¬ 
tise on fortification; and, in order to join practice with 
theory, he went to the siege of Mons in 1691, where he 
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continued all the while in the trenches. With the same 
view also he visited all the towns of Flanders; and on his re¬ 
turn h': became the mathematician in ordinary at the court, 
with a pension for life. In 1680 he had been chosen to 
teach mathematics to the pages of the Dauphiness. In 
1686 be was appointed mathematical professor in the Royal 
College. And in 1696 admitted a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, where he was in high esteem with the mem¬ 
bers of that society. He became also particularly ac¬ 
quainted with the prince of Condd, from whom he received 
many marks of favour and affection. In 1703, M. Vauban 
having been made marshal of France, he proposed Sau- 
veur to the king as his successor in the office of examiner 
q{ the engineers; to which the king agreed, and honoured 
him with a pension, which our author enjoyed till his 
death, which happened July 9, 1716, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. 

Sauveur was of an obliging disposition, and of a good 
temper; humble in his deportment, and of simple manners. 
He was twice married. The first time he took a precaution 
more like a mathematician than a lover; for he would not 
meet the lady till he had been with a notary to have the 
conditions he intended to insist on, reduced into a written 
form; for fear the sight of her should not leave him enough 
master of himself. He had children bj' both his wives; 
and by the latter a son, who, like himself, was dumb for 
the first seven years of his life. 

An extraordinary part of Sauveur’s character is, that 
though he had neither a musical voice nor ear, yet he 
studied no science more than music, of which he composed 
an entire new system. It was he also who first invented the 
monochord and the echonieter. He pursued his researches 
even to the music of the ancient Greeks and Romans, to 
the Arabs, and to the very Turks and Persians themselves; 
and was the inventor of the term Acoustics, now generally 
adopted to signify the theory of sounds and their proper¬ 
ties. But Dr. Burney does not speak very highly of some 
of his musical theories. 

Sauveur’s writings, which consist of pieces rather than 
of set works, are ail inserted in the volumes of the memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, from 1700 to 1716, on vari¬ 
ous geometrical, mathematical, philosophical, and musical 
subjects.' 

* Nicervn, vol. IV.—Huttoa’s Piet.—Burney’s Hist, of Music, 
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SAVAGE (Henry), an English divine, was born about 
1604, of a good family, in the parish of Eldsficld, Wor¬ 
cestershire. He entered of Baliol college, Oxford, as a 
conamoner in 1621, took the degree of B. A. in Nov. 1625, 
in 1628 was made probationer fellow, and in 1630 com¬ 
pleted his master’s degree. On the commencement of the 
rebellion, be travelled into France with William lord 
Sandys, whose sister, the lady Mary, he afterwards mar¬ 
ried. Soon after his return he obtained the mastership of 
his college, Feb. 20, 1650, being at that time bachelor of 
divinity, and next year took his doctor’s degree in the 
same faculty. Notwithstanding this compliance with the 
usurping powers, he was, on the restoration, made chap¬ 
lain in ordinary to his majesty, prebendary of Gloucester 
in 1665, and rector'of Bladon near Woodstock in Oxford¬ 
shire. He died, master of Baliol college, June 2, 1672, 
and was buried in the chapel. 

Dr. Savage had a controversy with John Tombes, on in¬ 
fant baptism, and with Dr. Cornelius Burges on church- 
reformations, which produced some pamphlets of little 
consequence now; his principal work was his history of 
Balliol college, entitled “ Balliofergus, or a commentary 
upon the foundation, founders, and affairs of Balliol col¬ 
lege,” 1668, 4to. Wood says, he had no natural for 
a work of this kind, and has committed many blunders; 
and it may be added, that his style is uncommonly vague, 
diffusive, and pedantic. His aim was to appear great in' 
little things, and the gravity with which he discusses the 
origin, derivation, &c. of the name Katherine, whether it 
should be spelt with a K or a C, at what time the letter k 
was introduced, and the double I in Balliol, is truly won¬ 
derful. By his wife, lady Mary Sandys, he left issue 
Henry, Edwin, John, Katherine, and Thomas, and had 
buried two daughters in 1670 and 1671, in ISt. Mary Mag¬ 
dalen’s church, Oxford. His widow died in an obscure 
bouse in St. Ebbe’s parish, between the church and West- 
gate, May 15, 1683, and was buried in St. Mary Magda¬ 
len’s church.' 

SAVAGE (John), D. D. the benevolent president of the 
famous club at Uoyston'*', and, as Mr. Cole says, the only 

* Of this clubi see an account by the list of members, we 6nd Ralph 
Mr. Gough in Gent. Mag. LIII. p. Freeman and Christopher Anstey, both 
814. l>r. Savage^ however, was not D. D. Thcciublikcwischaditschap- 
the only clergymau belonging to it. In lain, and a well-stored wine>ce)(ar! 

* Ath. Ox. vol. lb—-Chalmers's Hist, of Oxf.—Wood's MSS. in Mus. Ashmol. 
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clergyman ever admitted into it, was a member of Ema< 
nuel college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and 
was D. D. of both universities. He was rector, first of 
Bygrave, then of Clotball, Herts, and lecturer of St. George, 
Hanover-square, London. In his younger days he had 
travelled with James, fifth earl of Salisbury, who gave him 
the great living of Clothall, where Dr. Savage rebuilt the 
rectory-housc. In his more advanced years he was so 
lively, pleasant, and facetious, that he was called the 
“Aristippus” of the age. One day, at the levee, George I. 
asked him, “ How long he had stayed at Rome with lord 
Salisbury Upon his answering how long, “ Why,” said 
the king, “ you stayed long enough, why did you not 
convert the Pope ?” “ Because, sir,” replied he, “ I had 
nothing better to offer him.” Having been bred at West¬ 
minster, he had always a great fondness for the school, at¬ 
tended at all their plays and elections, assisted in all their 
public exercises, grew young again, and, among boys, 
was a great boy himself. He used to attend the schools, 
to furnish the lads with extempore epigrams at the elections. 
He died March 24, 1747, by a fall down the stairs belong¬ 
ing to the scatlblding for lord Lovat’s trial; and the king’s 
scholars had so great a regard for him, that, after his de¬ 
cease, they made a collection among themselves, and, at 
their own charge, erected a small tablet of white marble to 
his memory in the East cloister, with a Latin inscription. 
Besides a visitation and an assize sermon, Mr. Cole attri¬ 
butes the following works to him : 1. “ The Turkish His¬ 
tory by Mr. Knolles and sir Paul Rycaut abridged,” 1701, 
2 vols. 8vo. This was shewn to sir Paul, who approved of 
it so much, that he designed to have written a preface to 
it, had not death prevented him. 2. “ A Collection of 
Letters of the Ancients, whereby is discovered the morality, 
gallantry, wit, humour, manner of arguing, and in a word 
the genius of the Greeks and Romans,” 1703, 8vo.‘ 
SAVAGE (Richard), an epiinent instance of the use¬ 
lessness and insignificancy of knowledge, wit, and genius, 
without prudence and a proper regard to the common 
maxims of life, was born in 1698. He was the son of 
Anne countess of Macclesfield, by the earl of Rivers. He 
might have been considered as the lawful issue of the earl 
pf Macclesfield j but his mother, in order to procure a 


• Nichols’s Bowyer.—Cole’s MS Athense in Brit. Mui. 
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separation from her husband, made a public confession of 
adultery in this instance. As soon as this spurious offspring 
was brought to light, the countess treated him with every 
kind of unnatural cruelty. She committed him to the care 
of a poor woman, to educate as her own. She prevented 
the earl of Rivers from making him a bequest in his will of 
6000/. by declaring him dead. She endeavoured to send 
him secretly to the American plantations; and at last, to 
bury him in poverty and obscurity for ever, she placed him 
as an apprentice to a shoemaker in Holborn. About this 
time his nurse died; and in searching her effects, which 
he imagined to be his right, he found some letters which 
informed him of his birth, and the reasons for which it was 
concealed. He now left his low occupation, and tried 
eveiy method to awaken the tenderness, and attract the 
regard, of his mother: but all his assiduity was without 
effect; for he could neither soften her heart, nor open her 
liand, and he was reduced to the miseries of want. By 
tlie care of the lady Mason, mother to the countess, he 
had been placed at the grammar-school at St. Alban’s, 
where he had acquired all the learning which his situation 
allowed ; and necessity now obliged him to become an 
author. 

I'lie first effort of his uncultivated genius was a poem 
against Hoadly, bishop of Bangor; of which the author 
was afterVvards ashamed. He then attempted to write for 
the stage, but with little success: yet this attempt was at¬ 
tended with some advantage, as it introduced him to the 
acquaintance of sir Richard Steele and Mr. Wilks. Whilst 
he was in dependence on these gentlemen, he was an assi¬ 
duous frequenter of the theatres, and never absent from a 
play in several years. In 1723 he brought a tragedy on 
the stage, in which himself performed a part, the subject 
of which was “ Sir Thomas Overbury.” If we consider 
the circumstances under which it was written, it will afford 
at once an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and an 
evenness of mind not to be ruffled. Whilst he was em¬ 
ployed upon this work, he was without a lodging, and 
often without food ; nor had he any other conveniences for 
study than the fields or the street; and, when he had 
formed a speech, he would step into a shop, and beg the 
use of pen, ink, and paper. The profits of this play 
amounted to about 200/.; and it procured him the notice 
and esteem of many persons of distinction, some rays of 
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genius glimmering through all the clouds of poverty and 
oppression. But, when the world was beginning to be¬ 
hold him with a more favourable eye, a misfortune befet 
him, by which not only his reputation, but his life, was in 
danger. In a night-ramble he fell into a coffee-house of 
ill-fame, near Charing-Cross; when a quarrel happened, 
and one Mr. Sinclair was killed in the fray. Savage, with 
his companion, was taken into custody, tried for murder, 
and capitally convicted of the offence. His mother was so 
inhuman, at this critical juncture, as to use all means to 
prejudice the queen against him, and to intercept all the 
hopes he had of life from the royal mercy; but at last the 
countess of Hertford, out of compassion, laid a true ac¬ 
count of the extraordinary story and sufferings of poor Sa¬ 
vage before her majesty; and obtained his pardon. 

He n8w recovered his liberty, but had no means of sub¬ 
sistence ; and a scheme struck him, by which he might 
compel his mother to do something for him, and extort 
that from her by satire, which she had denied to natural 
affection. The expedient proved successful; and lord 
TyrconncI, on his promise to lay aside his design, received 
him into his family, treated him as his equal, and engaged 
to allow him a pension of 200/. a-year. In this gay period 
of life, when he was surrounded by afSuence and pleasure, 
he published “ Tlfe Wanderer, a moral Poem,” 1729, 
which wa.s approved by Pope, and which the authpr him¬ 
self considered as his master-piece. It was addressed to 
the earl of Tyrconnel, with the highest strains of panegy¬ 
ric. I'liese praises, however, in a short time, he found 
hirnscif inclined to retract, being discarded by that noble¬ 
man on account of his imprudent and licentious behaviour. 
He now thought himself again at liberty to expose the 
cruelly of his mother, and accordingly published “ The 
Bastard, a Poem.” This had an extraordinary sale : and, 
its appearance happening ar a time when the countess was 
at Bath, many persons there in her hearing took frequent 
opportunities of repeating passages from it, until shame 
obliged her to quit the place. 

Some time after this. Savage formed a resolution of ap¬ 
plying to the queen : she lia<l given him his life, and he 
hoped her goodness might enable him to su;>port it. He 
published a poem on her birth-day, which he entitled 
** The Volunteer Laureat.” She graciously sent him fifty 
pounds, with an intimation that he might annually expect 
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the same bounty. His conduct with regard to this pension 
was very characteristic j as soon as he had received it, he 
immediately disappeared, and lay for some time out of the 
reach of his most intimate friends. At length he was seen 
again, pennyless as before, but never informed any person 
where he had been, nor was his retreat ever discovered. 
His perpetual indigence, politeness, and wit, still raised him 
new friends, as fast as his misbehaviour lost him his old 
ones; and sir Robert Walpole, the prime minister, was 
warmly solicited in his favour. Promises were given, but 
ended in disappointment; upon which he published a 
poem in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” entitled, “ The 
Poet’s Dependence on a Statesman.” 

His poverty still increasing, he only dined by accident, 
when he was invited to the tables of his acquaintance, from 
which the meanness of his dress often excluded liiA. Hav¬ 
ing no lodgings, he passed the night often in mean houses, 
which are set open for any casual wanderers, sometimes in 
cellars, amongst the riot and tilth of the meanest and most 
profligate of the rabble; and sometimes, when he was 
totally without money, walked about the streets till he was 
weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, and, in 
the winter, with his associates in poverty, among the ashes 
of a glass-house. His distresses, however afflictive, never 
dejected him. In his lowest sphere, Ws pride kept up his 
spirits, and set him on a level with those of the highest 
rank. He never admitted any gross familiarity, or sub¬ 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal. This 
w/etched life was rendered more unhappy, in 1738, by 
the death of the queen, and the loss of his pension. His 
distress was now jjublicly known, and his friends, there¬ 
fore, thought proper to concert some measures for pro¬ 
curing him a permanent relief. It was proposed that he 
should retire into Wales, with an allow'ance of 50(. per 
annum, to be raised by subscription, on which he was to 
live privately in a cheap place, and lay aside all his aspir¬ 
ing thoughts. 

This oiler he seemed to accept with great joy, and set 
out on his journey with fifteen guineas in his purse. His 
friends and benefactors, the principal of whom was Pope, 
expected now to hear of his arrival in Wales ; but, on the 
14th day after his departure, they were surprised with a 
letter from him, acquainting them that he was yet upon 
the road, and without money, and could not proceed with- 
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out a remittance. The money was sent, by which he was 
enabled to reach Bristol; whence he was to go to Swansea 
by water. He could not immediately obtain a passage^ 
and therefore was obliged to stay some time at Bristol; 
where, with his usual facility, he made an acquaintance 
with the principal people, and was treated with all kinds of 
civility. At last he reached the place proposed for his re¬ 
sidence ; where he stayed a year, and completed a tragedy, 
which he had begun in London. He was now desirous of 
coming to town to bring it on the stage: but his friends, 
and particularly Pope, who was his chief benefactor, op¬ 
posed the design very strongly ; and advised him to put it 
into the hands of Thom.son and Mallet, to lit it for the 
stage, and to allow his friends to receive the profits, out of 
which an annual pension should be paid him. The propo¬ 
sal he rejected, quitted Swansea, and set off for London j 
but, at Bristol, a repetition of the kindness he had formerly 
found, invited him to stay. He stayed so long, that by 
his imprudence and misconduct he wearied out all his 
friends. His wit had lost its novelty ; and his irregular 
behaviour, and late hours, grew very troublesome to men 
of business. His money was spent, his cloaths worn out, 
and his shabby appearance made it difficult for him to ob¬ 
tain a dinner. Here, however, he stayed, in the midst of 
poverty, hunger, and contempt, till the mistress of a coffee¬ 
house, to whom he owed about 8/. arrested him for the 
debt. He could find no bail, and was therefore lodged in 
prison. During his confinement, he began, and almost 
finished, a satire, entitled “ London and Bristol deline¬ 
ated in order to be revenged on those who had no more 
generosity than to suffer a man, for whom they professed 
a regard, to languish in a gaol for so small a sum. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received a 
letter from Pope, on whom his chief dependance now 
rested, containing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. 
Savage returned a very solemn protestation of his inno¬ 
cence; and he appeared much disturbed at the accusation. 
In a few days after, he wa» seized with a disorder, which 
at first was not suspected to he dangerous; but, growing 
daily more languid and dejected, at last, a fever seizing, 
hiiii, he expireil, August I, 1748, in his forty-sixth year, 
and was buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the ex¬ 
pence of the gaoler. Thus lived, and thus died, Richard 
Savage, leaving behind him a character strangely chequered 
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witfa vices snd good qualities. He was, however, undoubt¬ 
edly a man of excellent parts; and, had he received the 
full benefits of a liberal education, and bad bis natdral 
talents-been cultivated to the best advantage, be might 
have made a respectable figure in life. He was happy in 
an agreeable temper, and a lively flow of wit, which made 
bis company much coveted ; nor was his judgment, both 
of writings and of men, inferior to his wit; but he was too 
much a slave to his passions, and his passions were too 
easily excited. He was warm in his friendships, but im¬ 
placable in bis enmity ; and his greatest fault, which is in¬ 
deed the greatest of all faults, was ingratitude. He seemed 
to think every thing due to his merit, and that he was 
little obliged to any one for those favours which he thought 
it their duty to confer on him: it is therefore the less 
to be wondered at, that he never rightly estimated the 
kindness of his many friends and benefactors, or pre¬ 
served a grateful and due sense of their generosity towards 
him. 

The works of this original writer, after having long lain 
dispersed in magazines and fugitive publications, were 
collected and published by T. Evans, bookseller, in the 
Strand, in an elegant edition in two volumes, octavo, to 
which are prefixed the admirable “ Memoirs of Savage,” 
written by Dr. Samuel Johnson. They have since been in¬ 
corporated in the “ English Poets.” * 

SAVARON (John), a celebrated president and lieute¬ 
nant-general in the seneschalship and presidial court of 
Clermont in Auvergne, was born there about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century. He bad an extensive 
knowledge of the belles lettres and law, and was one of the 
most learned men and eloquent magistrates-of his time. 
He attended the states-general held at Paris in 1614, as a 
deputy from the Tiers Etat of the province of Auvergne, 
and defended its rights with zeal and firmness against the 
nobility and the clergy. He afterwards pleaded with gr^t 
oredit in the parliament of Paris, and died at a very ad¬ 
vanced age in 1682, leaving many learned works much 
esteemed ; the principal are, an edition of “ Sidoniua 
Apollinaris,” 1609, 4to. with notes. “ Origine de Cler¬ 
mont, Capitale d’ Auvergne,” the most complete edition of 
which is by Peter Durand, 1662, folio. “ Trait6 det 
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«. DtreJs,” Svo. ^‘Trait^ de la SoaverafiU6 dii Roi et 'de 
son Roiaume anx Deputes de la Noblesse,” 1€ 15, 8vo, two' 
parts; a curious and scarce work. “Chronologies desJEtats 
G6n6ranx,” 8vo; the object of which is to prove that the 
Tiers Etat has always had admittance there, a sCat, and a 
deliberative voice. ‘ 

SA'VARY (Francis), seigneur de Breves, a learned 
Frenchman who had the merit of introducing oriental 
printing into his country about the beginning of the se¬ 
venteenth century, was the French ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople for twenty-two years. On his return, about 
1611, Henry IV. sent him to Rome as ambassador 
in the pontificate of Paul V. where, in 1613, he ap¬ 
pears to have established a printing-office; for in the title 
of a translation of Bellarmin’s conclusion, and a Psalter into 
Arabic, they are said to come e.r typographia Suvariana. 
Savary is said to have cast the types, and employed on 
these two works, as correctors, Scialac and Sionita, two 
Maronites from mount Lebanon. In 1615, Savary re¬ 
turned to Paris, bringing with him Sionita and the printer 
Paulin, who, in the same year, printed in small quarto, in 
Turkish and French, the “Treaty of IfiOf, between Henry 
the Great, king of France, and the sultan Amurath,” &c. 
The following year appeared an Arabic Grammar, edited 
by Sionita and Hesronita. It appears that .Savary had tlie 
liberality to lend his types to those vvho were desirous of 
printing works in the oriental languages. He died in 16'27, 
when, we are told, the English and Dutch made offers for 
the purchase of his types, and tlie oriental tnanuscripts 
which he had Collected in the Levant; but the king of 
France bought them, and soon after a new establishment 
appeared at Paris for oriental printing, all the credit pf 
which was given to the cardinal Richelieu, while the name 
of Savary was not once mentioned. Sic vos non vobis, &c. 
These types are said to he still extant in the royal print- 
itig office. Savary published an iiccdunt df his travels, 
from which we learn, that he projected certain conquests 
in the Levant, for tlie extension of the commerce of his 
country, and the propagation of Christianity. The number 
of oriental MSS. which he brought from the Levant amdunfs 
to ninet 3 ’-seven.* 

> Nlceron, vol. XVII. • Hut. 
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SAVARY (James), an useful French writer upon the 
subject of trade, was born at Ouud in-Anjou Sept. 22, 
1622. ; He was sent to Paris, and put apprentice to a mer¬ 
chant; and carried on trade till 1658, when he left olF the 
pract^e, to apply with more attention to the theory. It 
is said, that he had acquired a very competent fortune; 
but, in 1667, when the king rewarded with certain privi¬ 
leges and pensions such of his subjects as had twelve chil¬ 
dren alive, Savary was not too rich to put in his claim. He 
vyas afterwards admitted of the council for the reformation 
of commerce; and the orders, which passed in 1670, were 
drawn up from his instructions and advice. Being re¬ 
quested by the commissioners to digest his principles into 
a volume, he published at Paris, in 1675, 4to, “LeParfait 
Negociant, ou, Instruction gdndrale pour ce qui regarde 
le Commerce des Merchandises de France et des Pays 
Etrangers.” This went through many editions, the best of 
which is that of 1777, - 2 vols. 4to; and has been translated 
into almost all European languages. In 1688, he pub¬ 
lished “ Avis et Conseils sur les plus importantes matieres 
du Commerce,” in 4to; which has been considered as a 
second volume to the former work, and often re-printed. 
He died in 1690; and, out of seventeen children which 
he had by one wife, left eleven. 

Two of the sons, James and Philemon, became after¬ 
wards writers on the same subject. James Savary being 
chosen in 1686 inspector general of the manufactures at 
the custom-house of Paris, took an account of all the se¬ 
veral sorts of merchandise that passed through it; and 
ranged in alphabetical order all the words relating to ma¬ 
nufactures and commerce, with definitions and explications, 
merely at first for his private use, but being told how use¬ 
ful such a work might prove, if extended and methodized, 
he employed his brother Philemon to assist him, but died 
in 1716, leaving it unfinished. Philemon at length pub¬ 
lished it at Paris in 1723, under this title, “ Dictionnaire 
Univensel du Commerce,” in 2 vols. folio; and, animated 
by the favourable reception given to this work, spent three 
other years in making it more complete and perfect; and 
finished a third volume, by way of supplement to the two 
former, which appeared in 1729. This was after his death, 
which happened in 1727. This “Dictionary of Com¬ 
merce” has been universally spoken of as a very excellent 
work, and has been often reprinted. The best edition is 
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that edited by Philibert, at Copenhagen, l’}S9 — 6&, S 
vols. fol.' 

SAVARY (Nicholas), a French traveller, was born at 
Vitre in Brittany, and pursued his studies at Rennes with 
considerable distinction. In 1776, he visited Egypt, at 
which place be remained for the space of three years. 
Whilst here he paid particular attention to the manners of 
the inhabitants, a knowledge of the Arabic tongue, and an 
investigation of antiquities. From Egypt be went to the 
islands of the Archipelago, over most of which he travelled, 
and examined them with careful attention. On his return 
to France, in 1780, he published, “ A translation of the 
Koran, with a sketch of the life of Mahomet.” He also 
published an extract from the above work, which he called 
“ La Morale de Mahomet.” His principal work was 
“ Letters on Egypt,” which have been well received, and 
translated into different European languages. Yet it is 
objected to this work, and with great appearance of reason, 
that the author has yielded too much to the powers of a 
lively imagination, and that he has given rather a fasci¬ 
nating tlian a correct picture. Volney’s Travels may'serve 
to restore the likeness, and correct Savary’s exuberances. 
Encouraged, however, by the success of this Work, Savary 
published his “ Letters on Greece,” which is likewise an 
agreeable and entertaining performance. Soon after this 
period he died, at Paris, in 1788. He was a man of con¬ 
siderable talents, an excellent taste, and a lively fancy ; and, 
although many of his positions have been controverted, as 
well by Volney, as by other writers on the same subjects, 
his works arc written irt a style and manner which render 
them highly interesting to a large class of readers.* 

SAVILE (Sir George), marquis of Halifax, a celebrated 
statesman, but of equivocal character, was descended from 
an ancient family in Yorkshire. He was the son of sir 
William Savde, bart. and Anne, daughter of Thomas lord 
Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal. He was born 
probably about 1630. Upon the death of his father, he 
succeeded to the title of baronet, and soon distinguished 
himself by his ajtilities in public affairs ; and being zealous 
in bringing about the restoration, was created a peer, in 
consideration of his own and his father’s merits. In 1668 
he was appointed of that remarkable committee, which sat 

' Niceron, vols. IX aiiil X.—Diet. Hitt. 
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at Brook-hall for the examination of the accounts of the; 
money which had been given during the Dutch war, of. 
which no member of the House of Commons was admitted. 
In April 1672 he was called to a seat in the privy council; 
and, June following, went over to Holland with the duke 
of Biickinghain and the earl of Arlington, as ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to treat about a peace 
with France, when he met with great opposition from his 
colleagues. 

In 1675 he opposed with vigour the non-resisting test- 
bill; and was removed from the council-board the year 
following by the interest of the earl of Danby, the trea¬ 
surer. He had provoked this lord by one of those witti¬ 
cisms in which he dealt so largely. In the examination 
before the council concerning the revenue of Ireland, lord 
W'idrington confe.ssed that be had made an oiler of a con¬ 
siderable sum to the lord treasurer, and that his lordship 
had rejected it very mildly, and in such a manner as not to 
discourage a second attempt. Lord Halifax observed upon 
this, that “ it would be somewhat strange if a man should 
ask the use of another man’s wife, and the other should 
indeed refuse it, but with great civility.” His removal 
was very agreeable to the duke of York, who at that time 
had a more violent aversion to him thanaaven to Shaftesbury 
himself, because he had spoken with great firmness and 
spirit in the House of Lords against the declaration for a 
toleration. However, upon a change of the ministry in 
1679, bis lordship was made a member of the new council. 
The same year, during the agitation of the bill for the ex¬ 
clusion of the duke of York, he seemed averse to it; but 
proposed such limitations of the duke’s authority when the 
crown should devolve upon him, as should disable him 
from' doing any harm eitlier in church or state; such as the 
taking out of his hands all power in ecclesiastical matters, 
the disposal of the public money, and the power of peace 
or war, and lodging these in the two Hou.ses of Parliament; 
and that the parliament in being at the king’s death should 
contittue without a new summons, and assume the adminis¬ 
tration; but his lordship’s arguing so much against the 
danger of turning the monarchy, by the bill of exclusion, 
into an elective government, was thought the mure extra¬ 
ordinary, because he made an hereditary king the subject 
of his mirth, and had often said “ Who takes a coachman 
to drive him, because bis father was a good coachman ?” 
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Yet he was now jealous of a small slip in the succession; 
though he at the same time studied to infuse into some 
persons a zeal for a commonwealth ; and to these he pre¬ 
tended, that he preferred limitations to an exclusion, be¬ 
cause the one kept up the monarchj^ still, only passing 
over one person; whereas the other really introduced a 
commonwealth, as soon as there was a popish king on the 
throne. And it was said by some of his friends, that the 
limitations proposed were so advantageous to public liberty, 
that a man might be tempted to wish for a popish king, in 
order to obtain them. Upon this great difference of opi¬ 
nion, a faction was quickly formed in the new council; 
lord Halifax, with the earls of Essex and Sunderland, de¬ 
claring for limitations, and against the exclusion, while 
the earl of Shaftesbury was equally zealous for the latter; 
and when the bill for it was brought into the House of 
Lords, lord Halifax appeared with great resolution at the 
head of the debates against it. This so highly exasperated 
the House of Commons, that they addressed the king to 
remove him from bis councils and presence for ever; but 
lie prevailed with his majesty soon after to dissolve that 
parliament, and was created an earl. However, upon his 
majesty’s deferring to call a new parliament, according to 
his promise to his lordship, his vexation is said to have 
been so great as to affect his liealtb, and he expostulated 
severely with those who were sent to him on that affair, 
refusing the post both of secretary of state and lord-lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland. A |)arliament being called in 1680, he 
still opposed the exclusion-bill, and gained great reputa¬ 
tion by his management of the debate, though it occasioned 
a new address from the House of Commons to remove him. 
However, after rejecting that bill in the House of Lords, 
his lordship pressed them, though without success, to pro¬ 
ceed to limitations; and began with moving that the duke 
might be obliged to live five hundred miles out of England 
during the king’s life. In August 1682, he was created a 
marquis, and soon after made privy-seal, and, upon king 
James’s accession, president of the council. But on re¬ 
fusing bis consent to the repeal of the tests, he was told 
by that monarch, that, though he could never forget his 
past services, yet, since he would not comply in that point, 
he was resolved to have unanimity in his councils, and, 
therefore, dismissed him from all public employments. He 
was afterwards consulted by Mr, Sidney, whether he would 
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advise the prince of Orange’s coming over; but, this 
matter being only hinted, he did not encourage a farther 
explanation, looking upon the attempt as impracticable, 
since it depended on so many accidents. Upon the arrival 
of that prince, he was sent by the king, with the earls of 
Kochesftr and Godolpbin, to treat with him, then at Hun- 
gerford. 

In that assembly of the lords which met after king James’s 
withdrawing himself the first time from Whitehall, the 
marquis was chosen their president; and, upon the king’s 
return from Feversham, he was sent, together with the 
earl of Shrewsbury and lord Delamere, from the prince of 
Orange, ordering his majesty to quit his palace at White¬ 
hall, and retire to Hull. In the convention-parliament, 
be was chosen speaker of the House of Lords; and strenu¬ 
ously supported the motion for the vacancy of the throne, 
and the conjunctive sovereignty of the prince and princess, 
upon whose accession he was again made privy-seal. But, 
in the session of 1689, upon the inquiry into the authors 
of the prosecutions against lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, 
&c. the marquis, having concurred in these councils in 
1683, now quitted the court, and became a zealous op- 
poser of the measures of the government till his death, 
which happened in April 1695, and was occasioned by a 
gangrene in a rupture he had long neglected. There 
seems little in his conduct that is steady, or in his charac¬ 
ter that is amiable. Towards his end he showed some signs 
of repentance, which, according to Burnet, were transient. 
“ He was,” says that writer, “ a man of great and ready 
wit, full of life and very pleasant, much turned to satire; 
he let his wit turn upon matters of religion; so that ho 
passed for a bold and determined atheist, though he often 
protested to me, that he was not one, and said, he be¬ 
lieved there was not one in the world. He confessed he 
could not swallow down all that divines imposed on the 
world; he was a Christian in submission; he believed as 
much as he could ; and hoped, that God would not lay it 
to his charge, if he could not digest iron as an ostrich did, 
nor fake into his belief things that must burst him. If he 
had any scruples, they were not sought for ilor cherished 
by him; for he never read an atheistical book in his life. 
In sickness, I knew him very much affected with a sense 
of religion : I was then often with him, he seemed full of 
good purposes, but they went off with bis sickness; be was 
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continually talking of morality and friendship. He was 
punctual in bis payments, and just in ail private dealings; 
but, with relation to the public, he went backward and 
forward and changed sides so often, that in the conclusion 
no side trusted him ; he seemed full of commonwealth no¬ 
tions, yet he went into the worst part of king Charles’s 
reign. The liveliness of his imagination was always too 
hard for his judgment. His severe jest was preferred by 
him to all arguments whatever; and he was endless in 
council; fur, when after much discourse a point was settled, 
if he could find a new jest, whereby he could make that 
which was digested by himself seem ridiculous, he could 
not hold, but would study to raise the credit of his wit, 
though it made others call his judgment in question. When 
he talked to me, as a philosopher, of the contempt of the 
world, I asked him what he meant by getting so many 
new titles, which I called the hanging himself about with 
bells and tinsel; he had no other excuse for it but this, 
that, if the world were such fools as to value those matters, 
a man must be a fool for company; he considered them 
but as rattles, yet rattles please children ; so these might 
be of use to his family.” 

By his first wife, daughter of Henry Spencer, earl of 
Sunderland, he had a son William, who succeeded him; 
and by a second wife, the daughter of William Pierrepoint, 
second son of Robert earl of Kingston, be had a daughter 
Gertrude, who was married to Philip Stanhope, third earl 
of Chesterfield, and was mother to the celebrated earl, who, 
says Maty, may be perhaps justly compared to his grand¬ 
father in extent of capacity, fertility of genius, and bril¬ 
liancy of wit. They both, adds he, distinguished them¬ 
selves in parliament by their eloquence; at court, by their 
knowledge of the world; in company, by their art of pleas¬ 
ing. They were both very useful to their sovereigns, 
though not much attached either to the prerogative or to 
the person of any king. They both knew, humoured, and 
despised the different parties. The Epicurean philosophy 
was their common study. William, the second marquis of 
Halifax, died in 1699, when the dignity became extinct in 
his family, but was revived in 1700 in the person of Charles 
Montague. The marquis William left three daughters: 
Anne, married to Charles Bruce, earl of Aylesbury; Do- 
rothy, to Richard Boyle, the last earl of Burlington; and 
Mary, to Sackville Tufton, earl of Thaoet. 
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George, marquis of Halifax, was the author of some 
tracts, written with considerable spirit and elegance. Be¬ 
sides his “ Character of a Trimmer,” be wrote “ Advice to 
a daughter“ The Anatomy of an Equivalent“ A 
Letter to a Dissenter, upon his Majesty’s late Glorious De¬ 
claration of Indulgences}” “A rough Draught of a new 
Model at Sea, in 1694“ Maxims of State.” All which 
were printed together after his death; and the third edi¬ 
tion came out in 1717, 8vo. Since these, there was also 
published under his name, “ The Character of king Charles 
the Second ; to which is subjoined, Maxims of State, &c.” 
1750, 8vo. “ Character of Bishop Burnet,” printed at the 
end of his “ History of his own Times;” “ Historical Obser¬ 
vations upon tbe Kei^ns, of Edward 1. 11. 111. and Richard 
II. with Remarks upon their faithful Counsellors and falsa 
Favourites,” 1689. He also left memoirs of his own times, 
from a journal which he kept every day of all the conver¬ 
sations which he had with Charles II. and the most distin¬ 
guished men of his time. Of these memoirs two fair copies 
were made, one of which fell into the hands of Daniel earl 
of Nottingham, and was destroyed by him. The other 
devolved on the marquis’s grand-daughter, lady Burling¬ 
ton, in whose possession it long remained; but Pope, as 
the late lord Oiford informed Mr. Malone, finding, on a 
perusal of these memoirs, that the pa|)ists of those days 
were represented in an unfavourable light, prevailed on her 
to burn them; and thus the public have been deprived of 
probably a curious and valuable work. * 

SAVILE (Sir Henry), a most learned man, and a great 
benefactor to the learning of bis country, was the son of 
Henry Savile of Bradley, in the township of Stainland, in 
tbe parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, by Ellen, daughter of 
Robert ILmisden. He was born at Bradley, Nov. 30, 1.549, 
and first entered of Brasen-nose college, Oxford, whence 
he was elected to Mertoo'.college in 1561, where he took 
the degrees in arts, and was chosen fellow. When he 
proceeded master of arts in 1570, he read for that degree 
on the Almagest of Ptolemy, which procured him the re¬ 
putation of a man wonderfully skilled in mathematics and 
the Greek language; in the former of which, he volun¬ 
tarily read a public lecture in the university for some time. 

> llircli’s tives.—Royal anj Noble Autliors, by Mr. Fark.»oMalone’s Life of 
Dryden.—Cbestetiield’s Medioirs, by Dr, Maty. 
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Having now great interest, he was elected proctor for two 
years together, 1575 and 1576, an honour not very com¬ 
mon, for as the proctors were then chosen out of the whole 
body of the university, by the doctors and masters, and the 
election was not, as now, confined to particular colleges, 
none but men of learning, and such as had considerable 
interest, durst aspire to that honour. In 1578 he visited 
the continent, became acquainted with various learned 
foreigners, and obtained many valuable MSS. or copies of 
them. Ue is said to have returned a man of high accom¬ 
plishments, and was made tutor in the Greek tongue to 
queen Elizabeth, or, as it is otherwise expressed, he read 
Greek and matliematics with her majesty, who had a great 
esteem for him. In 1585 he was made warden of Merton- 
college, which he governed six and thirty years with great 
credit, and greatly raised its reputation for learning, by 
a judicious patronage of students most distinguished for 
talents and industry. In 1596, he was chosen provost of 
Eton-college, of which society also he increased the fame 
by filling it with the most learned men, among whom was 
the ever-meinorable John Hales. It is said, however, that 
he incurred some odium among the younger scholars by 
his severity, and his dislike of those who were thought 
sprightly wiis. He used to sa}', “ Give me the plodding 
student. If I would look for wits, I would go to Newgate, 
there be the wits.” John Earle, afterwards bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, was the only scholar he ever accepted on the recom¬ 
mendation of being a wit. James I. upon his accession to 
the crown of England, expressed a particular regard for 
him, and would have preferred him either in church or 
state; but sir Henry declined it, and only accepted the 
honour of knighthood from his majesty at Windsor on Sept. 
21, 1C04. His only son dying about that time, he devoted 
his fortune entirely to the promoting of learning. In 1619 
he founded two lectures, or professorships, one in geome¬ 
try, the other in astronomy, in the university of Oxford; 
which he endowed each with a salary of 160/. a year, be¬ 
sides a legacy of 600/. for purchasing more lands for the 
same use. In the preamble of the deed, by which a salary 
was annexed to these two professorships, it is expressly 
said that “ geometry was almost totally unknown and aban¬ 
doned in England.” Briggs was his first professor of geo¬ 
metry ; but Aubrey says, on the authority of bishop Ward, 
that he first sent for Gunter foJ that purpose, who, coming 
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with his sector and quadrant, “ fell to resolving of tri¬ 
angles and doing a great many fine things. Said the grave 
knight, ‘ Do you call this reading of Geometrie ? This is 
shewing of tricks, man,’ and so dismissed him with scorne, 
and sent for Briggs.” Sir Henry also furnished a library 
with mathematical books near the mathematical school, for 
the use of his professors; and gave lOOf. to the mathema¬ 
tical chest of his own appointing; adding afterwards a 
legacy of 40/. a year to the same chest, to the university 
and to his professors jointly. He likewise gave 120/. to¬ 
wards the new-building of the schools; several rare manu¬ 
scripts and printed books to the Bodleian library; and a 
good quantity of matrices and Greek types to the printing- 
press at Oxford. Part of the endowment of the professor¬ 
ships was the manor of Little Hays in Essex. He died, at 
Eton-college, Feb. 19, 1621-2, and was buried in the 
chapel there, on the south side of the communion table, 
near the body of his son Henry, with an inscription on a 
black marble stone. The university of Oxford paid him 
the greatest honours, by having a public speech and verses 
made in bis praise, which were published soon after in 4to, 
under the title of “ Ultima Linea Savilii,” and a sumptu¬ 
ous honorary monument was erected to his memory on the 
south wall, at the upper end of the choir of Merton-college 
chapel. Sir Henry Savile, by universal consent, ranks 
among the most learned men of his time, and the most 
liberal patrons of learning; and with great justice the 
highest encomiums are bestowed on him by all the learned 
of his time: by Isaac Casaubon, Mercerus, Meibomius, 
Joseph Scaliger, and especially the learned bishop Mon¬ 
tagu ; who, in his “ Diatribrn” upon Selden’s “ History of 
Tithes,” styles him “ that magazine of learning, whose 
memory shall be honourable amongst not only the learned, 
but the righteous for ever.” 

We have already mentioned several noble instances of 
■ his munificence to the republic of letters : and his works 
exhibit equal zeal for the promotion of literature. In 158f, 
he published an English version of, 1. “ Four Books of 
the Histories of Cornelius Tacitus, and the Life of Agri¬ 
cola; with notes upon them,” folio, dedicated to queen 
Elizabeth. The notes were esteemed so valuable as to be 
translated into Latin by Isaac Gruter, and published at 
Amsterdam, 1649, in 12mo, to which Gruter subjoined a 
treatise of our author, published in 1598, under the title. 
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2. “ A View of certain Military Matters, or commentaries 
concerning Roman Warfare which, soon after its first 
appearance, was translated into Latin by Marquardus Fre- 
herus, and printed at Heidelberg in 1601, but having be¬ 
come exceeding scarce, was reprinted by Gruter. In 1596, 
he published a collection of the best ancient writers of our 
English history, entitled, 3. “ Uerum Anglicarum Scrip- 
tores post Bedain prtecipui, ex vetustissimis codicibus nunc 
primuni in lucem editi to which he added chronological 
tables at the end, from Julius Ctcsar to the coming in of 
William the Conqueror. This was reprinted at Francfort 
in 1601, which edition has a complete index to it. The 
collection contains William of Malmsbury’s history of the 
kings of England, and the lives of the Flnglish bishops; the 
histories of Henry of Huntingdon ; the annals of Roger de 
Hovedon; the chronicle of Ethelwerd, and the history of 
Ingulphus; with a dedication to queen Elizabeth, &c. 
Wharton, in the preface to his “ Anglia Sacra,” objects 
only to Malmsbury’s history, which he says was printed 
from an incorrect MS. 4. He undertook and finished an 
edition, most beautifully printed, of “ St. Chrysostom’s 
Works” in Greek, printed in 1613, 8 vols. folio. In the 
preface, he says, “ that, having himself visited, about 
twelve years before, all the public and private libraries in 
Britain, and copied out ihence whatever he thought useful 
to his design, he then sent some learned men into France, 
Germany, Italy, and the East; to transcribe such parts as 
he had not already, and to collate the others with the best 
manuscripts.” At the same time, he makes his acknow¬ 
ledgment to several great men for their assistance; as 
Thuauus, Velserus, Schottus, Isaac Casaubon, Fronto Du- 
cacus, Janus Gruterus, Hoescbelius, &c. In the eighth 
volume are inserted sir Henry Savile’s own notes, with those 
of the learned John Bois, Thomas Allen, Andrew Downes, 
and other learned men. The whole charge of this edition, 
including the several sums paid to learned men, at home 
and abroad, employed in finding out, transcribing, and 
collating, the best manuscripts, is said to have amounted 
to no less than 8000/.; but, as soon as it was finished, the 
bishops and clergy of France employed, somewhat unfairly, 
as has been said. Fronton Due, or Fronto Ducaeus, who 
was a learned Jesuit, to reprint it at Paris, in 10 vols. folio, 
with a Latin translation, which lessened the price of sir 
Henry’s edition j yet we are told, that the thousand copies 
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which he printed were all sold*. In 1613, he published a 
Latin work, written by Thomas Bradwardin, abp. of Can¬ 
terbury, against Pelagius, entitled, 5. “ De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium, et de virtute causarumto which he 
prefixed the life of Bradwardin. This book was printed 
from six MSS. carefully collated. 6. “ Nazianzen’s Ste- 
liteutics,” 1610. Towards this, says Oldys, he was fa¬ 
voured with the MS epistles of Nazianzen out of the Bod¬ 
leian library, “which was a singular courtesy, and done be¬ 
cause of bis affection to the storing and preserving of the 
library,” as if any thing could have been refused to such a 
benefactor. 7. “ Xenophon’s Institution of Cyrus,” Gr. 
1613, 4to. In 1621, >he published a collection of his own 
mathematical lectures. 8. “ Pra;lectiones Tredecim in 
principium Elementorum Euclidis Oxonioe liabita;,” 4to. 
9. “ Oratio coram Elizabeth!. Regina Oxonioe habita, anno 
1592,” Oxon. 1658, 4to; published by Dr. Barlow from 
the original in the Bodleian library, and by Dr. Lamphire, 
in the second edition of “ Monarchia Britannica,” Oxford, 
1681, 8vo. 10. He translated into Latin king James’s 

Apology for the Oath of Allegiance.” Six letters of his, 
written to Hugo Blotius, and Sebastian Tenguagelius, 
keepers of the imperial library, were published in Lambe- 
cius’s “ Bibliotheca,” vol. III.; four are printed among 
** Camdeni Epistoloe,” and others are in the Cotton and 
Harleian MSS. He was also concerned in the new trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, executed by command of James I. be¬ 
ing one of the eight persons at Oxford who undertook to 
translate the four Gospels, Acts, and Revelations. He left 
behind him several MSS. some of which are now in the 
Bodleian library, such as 1. “ Oration.s.” 2. “ Tract of 
the original of Monasteries.” S. “ Tract concerning the 
Union of England and Scotland, written at the command 
of king Janies I.” He wrote notes likewise upon the mar¬ 
gin of many books in his library, particularly of Eusebius’s 

* This woik required such long and before Chrysostom was finished, when 
riose applicaiion, that sir Henry’s lady sir Henry lay sick, said, “If sir 
thought herself neglected, and coming Harry djed, she would burn Chrysos- 
to him one day into his study, she tom fur killing her husband.” Which 
said, “ Sir Henry, I would 1 were a Sir. Bois bearing, told her, “ That 
book too, and then you would a little would be a great pity, for he was one 
more respect me ” To which t<ne of the sweetest preachers since the 
standing by, replied, “ Yon must then apostles’times j” «ith which she was 
be an almanack, madam, thathe might so satisfied, that she said, “ she would 
change every yearwhich answer dis- not do it for all the world.” 
pleased her.—The same lady, a little 
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“ Ecclesiastical History,” which were afterwards used, and 
thankfully acknowledged, by Valesius, in his edition of 
that work in 1659. He is mentioned as a member of the 
society of Antiquaries, in the introduction to the “ Archse- 
ologia,” and indeed there was no literary honour at that 
time of which he was not worthy. 

He had a younger brother, Thomas Savile, who was 
admitted probationer-fellow of Merlon college, Oxford, in 
1580; afterwards travelled abroad into several countries; 
upon his return, was chosen fellow of Eton college; and 
died at London in 1592-3, whence liis body was removed 
to Oxford, and interred with great solemnity in the choir 
of Merton college chajjel. Ho was a man of great learning, 
and an intimate friend of Camden; among whose letters 
there are fifteen of Mr. Savile’s to him. 

There was another Henry Savile, related to the above 
family, and familiarly called Long Harry Savile, who en¬ 
tered a student of Merton college in 1587, during the war- 
denship of sir Henry, and w'as soon after made one of the 
j)ortionists, commonly called postmasters. After taking 
the degree of B. A. he left Merton college, and removed to 
Su Alban-hall, where in 1595, he took the degree of M. A. 
Under the inspection of his learned kinsman, he became an 
eminent scholar, especially in the mathematic.s, physic (in 
which faculty he was admitted by the university to prac¬ 
tise), chemistry, painting, heraldry, and antiquities. After¬ 
wards, in order to extend his knowledge, he travelled into 
Italy, France, and Germany, wliere he greatly improved 
himself. He is said to have written several things, but none 
liave been published. He gave Camden the ancient copy 
of Asser Menevensis, which he published in 1602, and 
which contains the legendary story of the discord between 
the new scholars which Grimbald brought with him to Ox- 
fortl, at the restoration of the university by king Alfred, 
&c. This Henry Savile lived some years after his return 
from the continent, in the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, London, and dying there April 29, 1617, aged 
forty-nine, was buried in the chancel belonging to the pa¬ 
rish church, where was a monument to his memory. Among 
the Cotton MSS. is a letter from him to Camden, “con¬ 
cerning antiquities near Otley in Yorkshire.” 

There still remains one of this family to be noticed, sir 
John Savile, elder brother to sir Henry, who was born at 
Bradley in 1545, and entered a commoner of Brasenose 
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college about IS61, whence, without taking a degree, he 
went to the Middle Temple for the study of the law. Be¬ 
ing called to the bar, he became autumn reader of that 
house in 1586, steward of the lordship of Wakefield, ser- 
jeant at law in 1594, one of the barons of the e.xcliequer 
in 1598, and at the same time one of the justices of assize. 
In July 1603, a. little before his coronation, king James 
conferred the honour of knighthood on him, being one of 
the judges who were to attend that solemnity. He died at 
London, Feb. 2, 1606, aged sixt 5 '-one, and was buried at 
St. Dunstan’s church. Fleet-street, but his heart was bu¬ 
ried in Methley church, Yorkshire, where is a monument 
to his memory, erected by his son.' Camden acknowledges 
the assistance he re>:eived from sir John Savile in his his¬ 
torical labours. He left at his death several pieces fit for 
publication, but none have appeared, except “ Reports of 
divers cases in the courts of common pleas and exchequer, 
from 22 to 36 Elizabeth,” a thin folio, printed first in 1675, 
and again in 1688.' 

SAVONAROLA (Jerome), a celebrated Italian monk', 
was born at Ferrara in 1452. In 1466 he became a Domi¬ 
nican at Bologna, and afterwards preached at Florence, but 
with very little success, and left the place. In 1489 he 
was invited by Lorenzo de Medici to return to Florence, 
where he became a very popular preacher. By pretensions 
to superior sanctity, and by a fervid eloquence, he hur¬ 
ried away the feelings of his hearers, and gained an ascen¬ 
dancy over their minds by his prophecies, which were 
directed both against church and state. Having by these 
means acquired a powerful influence, he began to despise 
the patronage of Lorenzo, and avoided his presence. 
After the death of Lorenzo, he placed himself at the head 
of a popular party in Florence, who aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of a free constitution. Savonarola seems to have pro¬ 
mised them something between a republic and a theocracy. 
By such means his party became very formidable ; and to 
flatter them yet more, he denounced terrible judgments to 
the court of Rome, and to the rest of the Italian states. In 
1498 many complaints having been carried to Rome, in 
which he was accused of having reproached, in his sermons, 
the conduct of that court and the vices of the clergy, he 

< All). Ox. vol. I.—Biog. Brit.*—Watson’s H.'ilifax.—Harwood’s Alumni Eto- 
Of nses, p. 9 and 62.—Peck’s Desiderata.—Strype’s Whiigift, p. 244.—Letters 
by Eiaiiient PerioBS, 1813, 3 vols. 3vo.~Wood’s Annals. 
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was publicly excommunicated, which at first he regarded 
so far as to abstain from preaching, but finding that silence 
was considered as submission, and would ruin his cause, he 
resumed his function, and renewed his invectives against 
the pope and the court of Rome. But when the pope 
Alexander threatened to interdict the city, the magistrates 
commanded him to desist from preaching. At length he 
procured the assistance of a friar of his own convent, named 
Fra. Domenico da Pescia, who proposed to confirm his 
master’s doctrines by the ordeal of walking through the 
flames, provided any one of their adversaries would do the 
same. Tlie challenge was accepted by a Franciscan friar, 
and a day was appointed for the trial. Savonarola, finditig 
that the adverse party were not to be intimidated, proposed 
that Domenico should be allowed to carrj’ the host with 
him into the fire. This was exclaimed against by the whole 
assembly as an impious and sacrilegious proposal. It was, 
however, insisted upon by Domenico, who thereby eluded 
the ordeal. But the result was fatal to the credit of Savo¬ 
narola, who was deserted by the populace, apprehended 
and dragged to prison, and condemned to be first stran¬ 
gled and then burnt, which sentence was put into execu¬ 
tion on the 23d of May, 1498. 

Various opinions have been entertained of this man’s 
real character. Some of the friends of liberty and protes- 
tantism have considered him as a man who had elevated 
views and good intentions, though perverted by a spirit of 
fanaticism; and there seems no reason to doubt that he was 
really a friend to the liberty of Florence, and felt an honest 
indignation at the profligacy of the court of Rome, and 
the corruption of the catholic church. For these last rea¬ 
sons, some have even admitted him among the reformers 
and martyrs. But his title to this honour seems very ques¬ 
tionable, and the character of a leader of a party is as dis¬ 
cernible in his conduct as that of a reformer. There are a 
great number of his sermons remaining, and other works 
in Latin and Italian, most of them on religious subjects. 
His life, inserted in Bates’s “ Vitae Selectorum,” was written 
in Latin by John Francis Picus de Mirandola, prince of 
Concordia. Qiieti published an edition of it, to which he 
added notes, with the Latin translation of some of Savo¬ 
narola’s works, and a list of them.' 
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SAWYER (Sir Robert), an eminent lawyer in the se¬ 
venteenth century, was a member of Magdalen college, 
Cambridge, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1655, 
and was the same year admitted ad eundem at Oxford. He 
was afterwards a benefactor to the library of his college. 
After studying lawf at the Inner Temple, he was admitted 
to the bar, and bad a large share of practice at London, 
and on the Oxford circuit. In 1661 he was knighted, and 
in Feb. 1680, was appointed attorney-general. As a lawyer 
be formed himself after the lord chief justice Hale, under 
whom he practised, and of whom he was a just admirer. 
Like that excellent person, he was a man of general learn¬ 
ing, and, according to Granger, of an integrity that nothing 
could corrupt; but bishop Burnet represents him as a dull 
hot man, and forward to serve all the designs of the court. 
Had this been always the case, however, king James would 
not have dismissed him from the office of attorney general, 
which he did in 1687, because he perceived that sir Ro¬ 
bert could not have been prevailed upon to mould the laws 
to such purposes as were never intended by the legislature. 
On the other hand, Granger allows that he was justly cen¬ 
sured for his harsh treatment of lord Russel on his trial, 
and it is certain that he supported some of king James’s 
arbitrary measures, being the manager in depriving the 
city of London of its charter. At the time of the revolu¬ 
tion, he sat as member of parliament for the university of 
Cambridge, and was expelled the house for being con¬ 
cerned, as attorney-general, in the prosecution of sir Tho¬ 
mas Armstrong, who was executed for being one of the 
conspirators in the Rye-house plot. In the next sessions 
he was re-chosen, and appears to have sat quietly for the 
remainder of his life. He died in 1692, at Highclear in 
Hampshire, where he had an estate, and rebuilt the parish 
cliurch. His only daughter married the earl of Pembroke, 
and died in 1706. Under his name, and those of Heneage 
Finch, sir George Trebj’, and Henry Pollexfen, were pub¬ 
lished in 1690, folio, “ Pleadings and arguments with other 
proceedings in the court of king’s bench upon the Quo 
Warranto, touching the charter of the city of London, with 
ihe judgment entered thereupon.”* 

SAXE (Maurice, Count of), a celebrated commander, 
was born October 19, 1696, at Dresden, and was the 

* Ath. Ox. voK n.—Burnet's Own Times.—Cole's MS AtheiiSB in Bfit. Mu*. 
X-Gran^er.—North's life of Isord Keeper Guilford, p, 287. 
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natural son of Frederick Augustus IF. king of Poland, and: 
Aurora, countess of Konigsmarc. He gave evident proofs 
of his taste for military affairs from his childhood ; waS 
taught to read and write with the utmost difficulty; nor 
could he ever be prevailed upon to study a few hours ih 
the morning, otherwise than by a promise that he should 
ride on horseback in the afternoon. He liked to have 
Frenchmen about him, for which reason their language was 
the only foreign one which he willingly learnt grammati¬ 
cally. He attended the elector in all his military expedi¬ 
tions ; was at the siege of Lisle in 1708, when only twelve 
years old, and mounted the trenches several times both at 
the city and at the fortress, in sight of the king, his father, 
who admired his intrepidity. Nor did he discover less cou¬ 
rage at the siege of Tonrnay, the year following, where he 
twice narrowly escaped death ; and at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, far from being shocked by the dreadful carnage 
which attended the engagement, he declared in the even¬ 
ing, “that he was well pleased'with the day.” In 1711, 
he followed the king of Poland to Stralsund, where he 
swam over the river, in sight of the enemy, with his pistol 
in his hand, during which time he saw, without any seem¬ 
ing emotion, three officers and above twenty soldiers fall 
by his side. IVben he retired to Dresden, the kitig, who 
Ijad been witness to bis courage and abilities, raised a com¬ 
pany of horse for him. Count Saxe spent the whole win¬ 
ter ill tcaidiiiifg his regiment some new evolutions, which 
he had invented, and marched them against the Swedes 
the year following. This regiment suffered miic^ at the 
battle of Gadcibush, where he made tlrem return three 
times to the attack. This campaign being ended, mad. de 
Konigsmarc married him to the young countess de Loben, 
a rich and amiable lady, whose name was Fictoria, which 
name, count .Saxe afterwards said, contributed as much to 
fix his choice on the countess, as her beauty and large for¬ 
tune. This lady broiiglit him a son, who died young, and 
the count having at length a disagreement with her, pro¬ 
cured his marriage to be dissolved in 1721, but promised 
the countess never to marry again, dnd kept his word. She 
married a Sa.xon officer soon after, by whom she had three 
children, and they lived in harmony together. It was with 
great reluctance thae the countess had consented to her 
marriage being dissolved, for she loved count Saxe ; and 
the latter frequently repented afterwstrds of having taken' 
VoL. XXVII. P 



such a step. He continued to signalize himself in the war 
against Sweden, was at the siege of Stralsund in December 
j 715, when Charles XII. was blocked up, and had the 
t'atisfaction of seeing him in the midst of his grenadiers. 
The behaviour of this celebrated warrior inspired count 
Saxe with a high degree of veneration, which he ever re¬ 
tained for his memory, lie served against the Turks in 
Ilungary in 1717, and on bis return to Poland in I71S, 
received the order of the white eagle froiti the king. In 
1720, he visited France, and the duke of OrUftns, then re¬ 
gent, gave him a brevet of inarechal de camp. Count Saxe 
afterwards obtained leave from his Polish majesty to serve 
in France, where he purchased a German regiment in 1722, 
which afterwards bore his name. He changed the ancient 
exercise of this regiment for one of his own invention; and 
the chevalier Folard, on seeing ibis exercise, foretold im¬ 
mediately, in his Commentary on Polybius, tom. III. b. ii. 
chap. 14, that count hJaxe would be a great general. Dur¬ 
ing his residence in France, he learnt mathematics and the 
art of fortification with astonishing facility, till 1725, when 
prince Ferdinand, duke of Courland, falling dangerously 
ill in the month of December, he turned his thoughts to 
obtaining the sovereignty of Courland. With this view, he 
set out for Mittau, and arrived there. May 18, 1726. He 
was received with open arms by the states, and had seve¬ 
ral private interviews with the duchess dowager of Cour¬ 
land, who had resided there since her husband’s decease. 
This lady was Anne Iwanaw, second daughter of the czar 
Iwan Alexiowitz, brother of Peter the Great. Count Saxe, 
having communiiated his design to her, soon engaged her 
in his interests ; and she acted with such indefatigable ar¬ 
dour, and conducted affairs so well, that he was unani¬ 
mously elected duke o.f Courland, July 5, 1726. This 
choice being opposed by Poland and Russia, the duchess 
supported c(>unt Saxe with all her interest, and even went 
to Riga and Petersburg, where she redoubled her solicita- 
tiofis in favour of the late election. There seems indeed 
to b,e no.doubt, but that, if the count had returned her 
passion, he would not only have maintained his ground in 
'Courland,.but shared the throne of Russia, which this prin¬ 
cess afterwards ascended; but, during his stay at Mittau, 
an affair of gallantry between him and one of her ladies 
broke off .the marriage, and induced the duchess to aban¬ 
don him. that moment the count’s affairs took, an 
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unhappy turn, and he was forced to go back to Paris in 
1729. The following remarkable circumstance occurred 
(luring the course of his enterprize : Having written from 
Courlandto France for a supply of men and money, made¬ 
moiselle le Couvreur, a celebrated actress, who was at that 
time attached to him, pawned her jewels and plate, and 
sent him 40,000 livres. When count Saxe returned to 
Paris, he applied himself to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the mathematics, and acquired a taste for mechanics. 
He refused the command of the Polish army offered him 
by the king, his brother, in 1733, and distinguished him-^ 
self on the Rhine under marechal Berwick, particularly at 
the lines of Etlingen, and the siege of Philipsburg, after 
which he was made lieutenant-general August 1, 1734. 
Hostilities having recommenced on the death of the empe¬ 
ror Charles VI. count Saxe took Prague by assault, Nov. 
26, 1741, then Egra and Ellehogen, raised a regimenf of 
Hullans, and brought back marechal de Broglie’s army 
upon the Rhine, where he fixed various posts, and seized 
the trenches of Lantcrburg. He was appointed marechal 
of France, March 26, 1744, and commanded‘tlie main, 
body of the army in Flanders, where he so exactly ob¬ 
served the motions of the enemies, who were superior in 
number, and made use of such excellent manceuvres,’ that 
he reduced them to remain inactive, for they were dfraid 
to undertake any thing. 'I’his campaign in Flanders did 
count Saxe great honour, and was considered - as 'a chef- 
d’cenvre of the militar}' art. He won the famous battle of 
Fontenoi, under the king’s command, May 11 , 1745', where, 
though sick and weak, he gave his order? with such pre¬ 
sence of mind, vigilance, courage, and judgment^ as made 
him the admiration of the whole army. This victory itas 
followed by the capture of Tournay, which the French be¬ 
sieged ; of Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Ostend, Ath, &e. ; 
and at the time that the campaign was supposed td be 
finished, he took Brussels, February 28, 1746. Nor was 
the next campaign less honourable to count Saxe. He 
won the battle of Raucoux, Oct. 11, the same year, 1746; 
and bis majesty, to reward such a constant series of glo¬ 
rious services, declared him marechal general of his eailips 
and armies, Jan. 12, 1747. Mai'echal Saxe carried troops 
into Zealand, gained the battle of Lanfeldt, July 2 follow¬ 
ing, approved the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, of which M. 
de Loevven made himself master, and took Maestrecht, 
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May 7, 1748l^, I» consequence of these victories a peace 
was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 18, the same year. 
Marechal Saxe went afterwards to Chambord, which the 
king had given him, ordered his regiment of Hullans thi¬ 
ther,. and kept a stud of wild horses, more proper for liglit 
cavairy than those used by the French. He visited Beriiii 
some time after, and was magnificently entertained by his 
Prussian majesty. On his return to Paris, he formed a plan 
for the establishment of a colony in the island of 'I’obago; 
but gave it up, when he found that England and Holland 
opposed it. Count Saxe died, after a nine days’ illness, at 
Chambord, Nov. 30, 1750, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. He wrote a book on tlie art of war, called “ Mes 
Reveries,” of which a very splendid edition, with his life, 
was published in 1757, 2 vols. 4to. There is also an F.ng- 
]i.*h translation of it. His “ Life” was printed in 1752, 3 
vols. 12mo, reprinted often. 

Count Saxe was a man of ordinary stature, of a robust 
constitution, and extraordinary strength. To an aspect, 
noble, warlike, and mild, he joined many excellent quali¬ 
ties of disposition. Afl'able in his manners, and disposed 
to sympalhize with the unfortunate, his generosity some¬ 
times carried him beyond the limits of his fortune. He 
was remarkably careful of the lives of his men. One day 
a general oflacer was pointing out to him a post which would 
have been of great use; “ It will only cost you,” said he, 
“ a dozen grenadiers:” “That would do very well,” replied 
the marshal, “ were it only a dozen lieutenant-generals.” 
He had been educated and died in the Lutheran religion. 
“ It is a pity (said the queen of France, when she heard of 
liis death) that we cannot say a single De-profuiidis for a 
man who has made us sing so many TeDeums." Religion 
had not much influence on his general conduct, but on his 
death-bed he is said to have reviewed his errors with remorse, 
and expres.sed much penitence.’ 

SAXI, or SASSI (Joseph Anthony), an ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Milan in 1673. He for some time 
taught the belies lettres in his native city, and afterwards 
was employed as a missionary. In 1703 he was aimitied a 
doctor of the Ambrosian college at Milan, and eight years 
afterwards was appointed director of that college, and keeper 
of its fine library. He died about 1756. He was author 

* Diet. tlUt. 
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of many theological, historical, and chTOnological wotfts, 
among which are, 1. “ Epiftola ad Card. Quirimn de Litfe* 
ratura Mediolanensium,^’ 4to. 2. “ De Siudiis Medidhi^ 
nensium Antiquis et Novis,” Milan, 1729. 3. “ Archi* 

episcoporum Mediolanensium Series critico-chroirologira,*’ 
ibid. 17.56, 4to. 4. “ St. Carol! BorromCi Hbmilia;, profe- 
tione et notis,” 1747, &c. 5 vols. fol. Some of the works 
of Saxi have been inserted in the collection “ 'Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores” by Muratori.' 

SAXIUS (CaaisTOPiiER), a very learned philologer and 
literary historian, was burn at Eppendorfl^ avillage between 
Chemnitz and Frcyberg, in Saxony, where his father was 
a clergyman, Jan. 13, 1714. His proper name was Chris¬ 
topher Gottlob Sach, which, when he commenced author, 
he Latinized into Sachsius, and afterwards into Saxiiis, 
dropping the Gottlob altogether. His father first gave him 
some instructions in the learned languages, which he after- 
ward.s improved at the school of Chemnitz, but more effec¬ 
tually at tl)e electoral school of Misnia, where he also stu¬ 
died classical antiquities, history, and rhetoric, and in 1735 
went to Leipsic with the strongest recommendations for in¬ 
dustry and proficiency. Here he studied philosophy under 
the celebrated Wolff, but as he had already perused the 
writings both of the ancient and modern philosophers with 
profound attention, he is said to have had the courage to 
differ from the current opinions. Philosophy, however, as 
then taught, was less to his taste than the study of antiqui* 
ties, classical knowledge, and literary history, to which he 
determined to devote his days; and the instructions of pro¬ 
fessor Christ, and his living in the house with Menkenius, 
who had an excellent library, were circumstances which 
very pow'erfully confirmed this resolution. He had not been 
here above a year, when two young noblemen were confided 
to his cate, and this induced him to cultivate the modern 
languages most in use. Hi.s first disputation had for its 
subject, “ Vindiciae secundum libertatem, pro Maronis 
AJneide, cui manum Jo. Hafduinns nuppr assertor injece- 
rat,” Leipsic, 1737. Among other learned men who highly 
applaufled this dissertation was the second Peter Burmann, 
in the preface to his Virgil, but who afterwards, in his 
character as a critic, committed some singular mistakes in 
condemning Saxitts, while he applauded Sachsius, not know- 
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ing that they were one and the same. In 1738 Saxius took 
his master’s degree, and commenced his literary career by 
writing a number of critical articles in, the “ Nova acta 
eruditorum,” and other literary journals, from this year to 
1747. This employment involved him sometimes in con¬ 
troversies with his learned brethren, particularly with Peter 
Burmann, or with foreign authors with whose works he had 
taken liberties. In 1745 he visited the most considerable 
parts of Germany, and was at Franckfort on the Maine 
during the coronation of the Emperor. In 1752 he was 
appointed professor of history, antiquities, and rhetoric at 
Utrecht, and on entering on his office pronounced an ora¬ 
tion On the science of antiquity, which was printed in 1753, 
4lo. After this his life seems to have been devoted entirely 
to the duties of his professorship, and the composition of a 
great many works on subjects of philology anci criticism, 
some in German, but principally in Latin. The most 
considerable of these, the only one much known in this 
country, is his Onomasticon Literarimn,” or Literary 
Dictionary, consisting of a series of biographical and criti¬ 
cal notices or references respecting the must eminent writers 
of every age or nation, and in every branch of literature, 
in chronological orderj The first volume of ibis appeared 
in 1775, 8vo,. and it continued to be published until seven 
volumes were completed, with a general Index, in 1790. 
To this, in 1793, he added an eighth or supplementary vo¬ 
lume, from which we have extracted some particulars of his 
life, as giveu by himself. This is a work almost indispen-r 
sable to biographers, and as the work of one man, must 
have been the production of many years' labour and atten¬ 
tion. Some names, however, are omitted, which we might 
have expected to find in it; and the English series, as in 
every foreign undertaking of the kind, is very imperfect. 
We have seen no account of his latter days. Ue< lived to a 
very advanced age, dying at Utrecht, May 3, 1806, in his 
ninetyrsecond year.* 

SAXO (Grammaticus), a Danish historian, is supposed 
to, have been a native of Denmark, but this has been a 
disputed point. As to his name Sachse, it is evident from 
many monuments of Danish antiquity, that it is of no ob¬ 
scure or late origin in the history of Denmark. Saxo him- 
aelf calls the Danes his countrymen, Denmark his country; 

* SasU Oaomast. vel. VIlI.-^Harits de VitU Phyologoram, vol. I. 
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and speaking of the kings, he terms thetn oiir kings. Some 
aiii'iiuue liis origin to Ambria, others with more reason to 
Siyh.nclia, a Danisli island. The name Scalandicus is also 
added to that of Saxo, in some editions of his works. He 
has been called l .cngns, which has induced some to attri¬ 
bute his desceiit to the noble family of the Langii. Others 
have rather chosen to ascribe this name to the height of his 
stature. Saxo, in his preface, sp'^aks of his ancestors as 
having been (lisiinguished in war, which indicates that they 
were of no ignoble race. His name of Grannmaticus was 
titular, and (ixpressive of his attainments in literature. 
There are different opinions concerning the year of his 
birth. It is, however, certain that he flourished in the 
twelfth century. Carpzovius endeavoured, by some acute 
and subtile reasonings, to ascertain' the date. The educa¬ 
tion of Saxo is e(|nally involved in uncertainty. Pontoppi- 
dati supposes that lie studied at Paris, and there acquired 
the elegance of style for which he afterwards was distin¬ 
guished. It is certain, that in the 12th century the Cimbri 
and the Danes frequontl}' went to France for education. It 
may, however, be doubted, whether in the rage for trifle 
which tlien prevailed at Paris, Saico could have procured a 
master who was capable of instructing hijn. Wetnust be 
rather inclined to suppose that he owed his attainments to 
his own industry and talents. It appears that he applied 
to theology, for we find him appointed capitular in the 
bishopric of Lundens, and afterwards a prefect in the <ia- 
ihedral of Koschild. While he filled this offtee he was sent, 
in 1161, by Absalon, the bishop of Roschildj to Paris, with 
a view of inviting some mdnks from St. Genevieve, who 
might correct the depraved morals of those which belonged 
to Eskilsco. William Abbas accepted the invhiition of 
Saxo, and three brothers followed him. Thes^i ‘monks in¬ 
troduced into Denmark the monastic discipline Whid) had 
been prescribed by St. Augustine. Various opitiinhs - have 
been offered about the date of Saxo’s death. ' Poritahus 
supposes it to have been in the year ISfOS.' Sbifie fcd^^jeeture 
the time to have been 1190, others ifi 1201, But, When' 
we reflect that in his preface he speaks of WatflettiAt* III' 
who ascended the throne of Denmark da '120S, and that 
Andrew Suno, to whom the history is dedicated, 'succeeded 
Absalon in the bishopric in 1202, we cannot agr'ete with‘ 
those who have adopted the earlier dates. Though ^oine 
others have fixed the'date in 12o4, and others in l206, the 
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general opinion is, that he died in 1208, aged upwards of 
seventy. He was buried in the cathedral of Iloschild. 
Three centuries afterwards, an inscription was added to his 
tomb by Lago Urne, bishop of Scalandre. Though more 
elegant verses might have been invented, says Klotzius, 
none could have been more true. 

Absaloh, bishop, of Roschild, first instigated Saxo to un¬ 
dertake the history of Denmark, and assisted him with his 
advice and with books. Saxo employed twenty years in 
accomplishing his undertaking, and at last rendered it wor¬ 
thy the expectations of Absalon: who, however, died be¬ 
fore the history was completed, which Saxo inscribed to 
Andrew Suno, who was the successor to the sec. After 
remaining in MS. for three hundred years, Chrisiianus Pe- 
traeus undertook the publication, having receivc<l the ma¬ 
nuscript accurately written from Cergeius the archbishop 
of Lundens. It was delivered to be printed to Jodocus Ra¬ 
dius Ascensius, and was published at Paris in 1514, and 
rc-puhlished at Basil, in 15.84, by Oporinus. A third edi¬ 
tion appeared at Franefort on the Maine, in 157G. At last, 
Stephanus Johannes Stephauius, historian to the king, and 
professor of eloquence and history in the univer.sity of Soi a, 
with the aid of some Danish nobles, and the liberal con¬ 
tribution of the kitig, was enabled to publish an edition of 
Saxo, in folio, printed at Sora, 1644. A second part of 
the volume appeared in the following year, containing the 
“ Prolegoincn;',” and copious notes. There is a later edi¬ 
tion by Christ. Adoljjhus Klotz, printed at Leipsic in 
1771, 4to, and there are several Danish translations. The 
credibility of Saxo is somewhat doubtful, but his style is 
good, and mucli praised by critics of authority.' 

SAY (Samuel), a dissenting minister of considerable 
talents, was born in 1675, and was the second son of the 
Rev. Giles Say, who had been ejected from the vicarage 
of St. Michael’s in Southampton by the Bartholomew-act 
in 1662 ; and, after king James the second’s liberty of con¬ 
science, was chosen pastor of a dissenting congregation at 
Guestwick in Morfolk, where he continued till bis death, 
April?, 1692. Some years after, the subject of this article 
being at Southwark, where he had been at school, and 
conversing with some of the dissenters of that place, met 

’ From the last edit, of this Diet, piobably taken from Klotains’s Prolegomena. 
—Diet. Hist. 
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witli a woman of great reputation for piety, who told hint, 
witii joy, that a sermon on Ps. cxix. 130, preached by his 
father tliirty years before, was the means of her conversion. 
]3cing strongly inclined to the ministry, Mr. Say entered 
as a pupil in the academy of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe 
at London about l(i92, where he had for his fellow-stu- 
donts Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Isaac Watts, Hughes the poet, 
and Mr. Josiali Hort, afterwards archbishop of Tuam. When 
he had liiiished his studies, he became chaplain to Thomas 
Scott, esq. of Lymiuge in Kent, in whose family he conti- 
mied three years. Thence he removed to Andover in 
Hampshire, then to Yarmouth in Norfolk, and soon after 
to LowestolFin Sulfolk, where he continued labouring in 
word and doctrine eighteen years. He was afterwards co¬ 
pastor with the Rev. Mr. Samuel Baxter at Ipswich nine 
years; and lastly was called, in 1734, to succeed Dr. Ed¬ 
mund Calamy in Westminster, where he died at his house 
ill Jaines-street, April 12, 1743, of a niortilication in his 
bowels, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

In liis funeral-sermon, preached by Dr. Obadiah Hughes, 
and afterwards printed, a due elogium is paid to his mini¬ 
sterial abilities; and, soon after his death, a thin quarto 
volume of his poems, with two essays in prose, “ On the 
Harmony, Variety, and Power of Numbers,” written at 
the request of Mr. Richardson the painter, were published 
for the benefit of bis daughter, who married the Rev, Mr. 
'roms, of Hadleigb in Suffolk. The essays have been muck 
admired by persons of taste and judgment. And the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine, for 1780, p. 588, has rescued from 
oblivion some remarks, by the same judicious hand, from 
the margin of a copy of Mr. Auditor Benson’s “ Prefatory 
Discourse to his Edition of Johnston’s Psalms, and the 
Conclusion of that Discourse, 1741.” 

In the preface to his works, we are told that Mr. Say 
“ was a tender husband, an indulgent father, and of a most 
benevolent, communicative disposition, ever ready to do 
good, and to distribute. He was well versed in astronomy 
.and natural philosophy; had a taste for music and poetry, 
was a good critic, and a master of the classics. Yet so 
great was his modesty, that he was known only to a few 
select friepds, and never pijblished above two or three ser¬ 
mons, which were in a manner extorted from him.” Among 
the modern Latin poets Broukhusius was his favourite; 
among the English, Milton, whose head, etched by Mr. 
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Richardson, is prefixed to his second essay. A letter from 
Mr. Say to Mr. Hughes, and two from Mr. Say to Mr. Dun- 
coinbe, with a Latin translation of the beginning of “ Pa¬ 
radise Lost,” are printed among the “ Letters of Eminent 
Persons deceased,” vol. I. and voi. II. His characters of 
Mrs. Bridget Bendysh, grand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
in the appendix to vol. II. first appeared (without a name) 
in Gent. Mag. 1765, p. 357. In the same volume, p. 423, 
“ The Resurrection illustrated by the Changes of the Silk¬ 
worm” is by the same hand. And some of his poetical 
pieces are in Nichols’s “ Select Collection, vol. VI. 

Mr. Say had collected all the forms of prayer on'public 
occasions from the time of archbishop Laud, which after 
his death were offered to the then archbishop of York (Dr. 
Herring), but were declined by him as “ never likely to be 
employed in compositions of thaf sort for the public, that 
work being in the province of Canterbury.” Yet, unlikely 
as it seemed, this event soon happened.' 

SC^VOLA. See St. MARTHE. 

SCALA (Bartholomew), an Italian, eminent as a states¬ 
man and man of letters, when letters were just reviving in 
Europe, was born about 1424, some say 1430. He was 
only the son of a miller; but, going early to Florence, he 
fell under the notice of Cosmo de Medici; who, observing 
uncommon parts in him and a turn for letters, took, him 
under his protection, and gave him an education. He stu¬ 
died the law ; and, taking a doctor’s degree in that faculty, 
fretpiented the bar. After the death of Cosmo in 1464, 
Peter de Medici shewed the same regard for him; and 
Scala, through his means, was trusted by the republic in 
the most important negociations. In 1471, the freedom of 
the city was conferred on him and his descendants; and the 
year after he obtained letters of nobility; he was then se¬ 
cretary or chancellor of the republic. In 1484, the Flo¬ 
rentines sent a solemn embassy to Innocent VIII, to con¬ 
gratulate him on his being raised to the pontificate; when 
•Scala, one of the embassy, delivered a speech so very 
pleasing to the pope, that be was made by him a knight of 
the golden spur, and senator of Rome. In 1436, he was 
made holy-standard-bearer to the republic. He died at 
F'lorence in 1497 ; and left, amqng other children, a daugh- 

> Gent Maff. See Index —Abp. Herring'* Letter*.—M’ilsoa’i Hist, of Dis¬ 
senting Churclie*. 
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ter, named Alenandra, who afterwards became famous for 
her learning and skill in the Greek and Latin tongues. 

During his life-time were published the aboveinentioned 
speech to pope Innocent; another speech which he made 
as chancellor of Florence, “ Pro Imperatoriis inilitaribus 
signis dandis Consiantio Sfortise Imperatori,” 1481 ; and 
“ Apologia contra vituperatores civitatis Florentia;,” 1496, 
in folio. His posthumous works are four books, “ Do His- 
tOria Florentina,” and “ Vita di Vitaliaui Borromeo;” both 
printed at Rome in 1677, 4to. This history of the Floren¬ 
tine republic was written in twenty books, and deposited in 
the Medicean library; hut, as only four of these books and 
part of a fifth were finished, no more have been thought fit 
for the press. He was the author also of “ Apologues,” 
and of some Latin and Italian “ Poems.” Some few of his 
letters have been published; and there are eight in the 
collection of Politian, with whom Scala, as appears from 
the correspondence, had the misfortune to be at variance. 
Politian proltably despised him for being his superior in 
every thing but letters, and Scala valued himself too much 
on his opulence. f>asmus also has not passed a very fa¬ 
vourable jndgment on him : he represents him as a Cicero¬ 
nian in his style. Scala’s daughter Alexandra, above men¬ 
tioned, was no less distinguished by her personal beauty, 
than her literary acqniremerits. She gave her hand to the 
Greek IVIand 1 us (Sc-* M.'tRUi.LU.s); au{l Pohtiati is numbered 
among her unsnccesNfnl admirers; a circumstance that may 
ill some degree account for tite asperities which marked his 
controversy with her father. Site is said to have been as¬ 
sisted in her studies by John I ascaris, and Demetrius Clial- 
oondylas. In evidence of her proficiency, we are told 
that she replied to a Greek epigram, which the gallantry of 
Politian addressed to her, in tlie same language and mea¬ 
sure; and in a public re[)resentation of the “ Electra” of 
Sophocles at Florence, she undertook to perform the prin¬ 
cipal female character, which, according to Politian, she 
did with great success. She died in 1506.' 

SCALIGF.R (Jul.itjs C.esar), a very learned and emi¬ 
nent critic, was horn, .according to his son’s account, April 
23, 1484, at Ripa, a castle in tlie territory of Verona, and 
was tlie son of Benedict Scabger, who, for seventeen years, 
comtpanded the troops of Matthias, king of Hungary, to 


• Tiruboichi.—Gen. Diet.—Grcsswcll’s Politian.—Roicoe’s Lorenzo. 
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whom he was rdated. His mother was Berenice Lodronia, 
daughter of count Paris. From the same authority we 
learn, that Scaliger was a descendant from the ancient 
princes of Verona; but while other particulars of the birth 
and family of Scaliger are called in question, this seems to 
be refuted by the patent of naturalization which Francis I. 
granted him in 1528, in which such an honourable descent 
would unquestionably have been noticed, whereas in this 
instrument he is called only “Julius Caesar della Scala de 
Bordons, doctor of physic, a native of Verona.” When 
therefore, his critical asperities had raised him enemies, 
they did not fail to strip him of his roj al origin, and in¬ 
stead of it, asserted that he was the son of a school-master 
(some say an illuminator) of Verona, one Benedict Bor¬ 
den, who, removing to Venice, tOok the name of Scaliger, 
either because he had a. scale for his sign, or lived in a street 
called from that instrument; and althoughThuanns seems 
inclined to consider this story as the fabrication of Augus¬ 
tine Niphus, out of pique to Scaliger, it is certain that the 
royal origin of the Scaligers has always appeared doubt¬ 
ful, and we have now no means to remove the uncer- 
taintv’. 

He was taught Latin at home, and, according to his son, 
bad for his preceptor John Jociindus of Verona, whom he 
himself in various parts of his works mentions as his master; 
hut even this circumstance his opponents are not disposetl 
to credit, and tell us, that as he was the descendant of 
princes, it was necessary to provide him with a preceptor 
like Jocundus, who was a man not only of high character, 
but a gentleman by birth. They also add some circum¬ 
stances which certainly make it doubtful whether Scaliger 
really was taught by Jocundus, because it was neither by 
his knowledge of Latin, nor by philosophy or theology, 
that Jocundus acquired his reputation, but by his skill in 
the fine arts. (See Jocundus.) It appears, however, less 
questionable, that at the age of twelve Scaliger was pre¬ 
sented to the emptror Maximilian, who made him one of 
his pages, and that he served that emperor seventeen years, 
and gave proofs of his valour and dexterity in several ex¬ 
peditions; in which he attended his master. He was at 
the battle of Ravenna in 1512, in which be lost his father 
and brother Titus, whose bodies he conveyed to Fqrrara, 
where iiis mother resided, who some time after died with 
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His father dying in narrow circumstances^ Scaiiger found 
himself almost without a maintenance, and therefore re¬ 
solved to enter into the Franciscan order, for which purpose 
he went, to Bologna, and applied himseif vigorously to 
study, especially to logic and Scotus’s divinity ; but chang¬ 
ing his views of the ecclesiastical profession,, he again 
entered into the army, and served some time ii> Piednaont. 
A physician, whom he knew at Turin, persuaded him to 
study physic ; and accordingly he prosecuted it at his lei¬ 
sure hours, while he was in the army : he likewise learned 
the Greek language, of which he had been entirely igno¬ 
rant till then. At length, frequent attacks of the gout 
determined him, at forty years of age, to abandon a mili¬ 
tary life, and devote himself entirely to the profession of 
pliysic. In this he had already acquired both skill and 
lame, and the bishop of Agen, being indisposed, and ap¬ 
prehending some need of a physician in his journey to his 
iliocesc, requested Scaligcr to attend him. Scaiiger con¬ 
sented upon condition that he should not stay at Agen 
above eight days: there, however, he conceived an at¬ 
tachment for a young lady, said to be not more than thir¬ 
teen years of age, and remained at Agen waiting for her 
parents’ consent. 'I'hat obtained, he married her in 1529 , 
lived with her twenty-nine years, and had fifteen children 
by her, seven of whom survived him. Whatever his ori¬ 
gin, he must have been now a man of some consideration, 
for this lady was of a noble and opulent family. 

After his settlement at Agen, he began to apply himself 
seriously to those general studies which made him most 
known in the literary world. He learned the French tongue 
at his first coming, which he sjioke perfectly well in three 
months; and then made himself master of the Gascon, 
Italian, .Spanish, German, Hungarian, and Sclavonian., 
During these studies, he maintained himself by tlie prac¬ 
tice of physic. It is probable tliat he had taken a doctor’s 
degree in this faculty at Padua ; for, the letters of natu¬ 
ralization, which were granted him by Francis I. in 1528 , 
give him this title. As he began his studies late, it was 
proportionably so before he commenced author, none of 
his works having appeared until lie was forty-seven; but 
he soon gained a name in the republic of letters, which 
was both great and formidable. From this lime, compo¬ 
sition and controversy employed him till his death, which 
happened in 1558 , in the seventy-fourth year of his 
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ago. His epitaph was, “Julii Csesaris Scaligeri quod 
fuit.” 

His son Joseph has described him as a man with many 
excellent qualities both of body and mind ; tall, well-made, 
of a noble and venerable air, and very strong and active 
even to old age; of such sagacity, that he could divine 
the characters of men from their looks; of a prodigious 
memory; singularly averse to er^ry departure from truth, 
and so charitable that bis house was a kind of hospital to 
the indigent and distressed. With these good qualities, 
however, he had an insupportable pride and vanity, and 
a fastidious and petulant temper, which was excited to fury 
• by every difference from his opinions, and every, the least 
contradiction, or fancied mark*of disrespect. This ap¬ 
peared particularly in his treatment of Erasmus, who, in 
his “ Ciccronianus, sive de optimo'^dicendi genere,” had 
ridiculed certain of the learned in Italy, who would allow 
no expressions to be pure latinity but what were to he 
found in Cicero; and had even criticised the style of Ci- 
«ero himself, for whom, nevertheless, he had the pro- 
foundest veneration. This provoked Scaliger to publish 
two orations in his defence; in which he treated his an¬ 
tagonist with the utmost virulence of contempt. The death 
of Erasmus, however, which happened while the second 
oration was printing, appears to have softened ffcaliger’s 
heart, and he wrote a poem, in which he expressed great 
grief at his dying before they were reconciled, and shewed 
a willingness to acknowledge his great virtues and merit. 

Julius CsEsar Scaliger was certainly a man of extraordi¬ 
nary capacity, and of great talents both natural and ac¬ 
quired ; but those who were bis contemporaries, or who 
lived nearest to his times, have spoken of him in language 
too nearly ajiproacliing to extravagance. Colcrus does not 
scruple to say, that he was the greatest philosopher since 
Aristotle, the greatest poet since Virgil, and the greatest 
physician since Hippocrates. Lipsius goes a little farther, 
and not only gives us Homer, Hippocrates, Aristotle, and 
Scaliger, as the four greatest men that ever appeared, but 
adds, that he prefers Scaliger to the three others. The 
elder Vossius ascribes to liim a sort of human divinity ; and 
Huet thinks he was expressly formed by nature as a con¬ 
solation for our degenerjicy in these latter days. From 
these, and other encomiums, which might be multiplied 
by a reference to the works of his contemporaries and im- 
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mediate successors, it is evident that his reputation was 
great and extensive; and if he began to study and to write 
so late in life as has been reported, it is easy to believe that 
his endowments and application must have been of the 
most extraordinary kind. A list of bis principal works, 
therefore, seems necessary to illustrate his character. 1. 
“ Exotericarum exercitationum liber quintus decimus de 
subtilitate ad Hieronymum Cardauum,” Paris, 1557, 4to, 
often reprinted in Svo. He calls this attack on Cardan the 
fifteenth book, because be had written fourteen otliers 
under the same title of “ Exercitationes,” which had no 
relation to Cardan. These, however, never were pub¬ 
lished. 2. “ In Theophrasti libros sex de causis planta- 
riim conimentarii,” Geneva, I5C6, folio. 3. “ Coinmen- 
tarii in Aristoteli adscriptos libros duos do planlis,” ibid. 
1566, folio. 4. “Aristotelis Hist. Aniinalimn liber decimus, 
ac versione et commentario,” Lyons, 1584, Svo. This was 
a prelude to the entire work published by Maussac at 
Toulouse, in 1619, fol. “ Aristotelis Hist. Auimalium, Gr. 
& Lat. ex versione et cum commentariis J. C. Scaligeri.” 
5. “ Aniinadver.siones in Theojihrasti historias plantaruni,” 
Lyons, 1584, Svo. 6, “ Comincntarii in Hippocratis li- 
bruin de Insomniis,” Gr. & Lat. Lyons, 1 538, Svo, re¬ 
printed several times after. 7. “ Do causis lingua; Latina; 
libri Xlil.” Lyons, 1540, 4to, &c. This is esteemed one 
of his most valuable works. 8. “ J. C. Scaligeri adversus 
Desiderium Erasmum orationes dua; eloqueutia; Uoinana; 
vindices, cuiu ejusdem epistolis &. opusculis,” Toulouse, 
1621, 4to. The first of these orations, which we have al¬ 
ready noticed, was printed at Paris in 1531, Svo, and seems, 
therefore, to have been the first of our author’s publica¬ 
tions, an earnest of what the world might expect both 
from his genius and temper. 9. “ Epistola;,” Leyden, 1600, 
Svo. 10. “ Epistola; uonnulliE e.\ manuscripto Biblio¬ 
theca; Z. C. ab Uffenbach,” printed in the sixth and eighth 
volumes of the “ Amceniiates l.itteraria;,” by Schelhorn. 
They all relate to his orations against Erasmus. 11. “ De 
Analogia sermonis Latini,” subjoined to Henry Stephen’s 
“ Appendix ad Terentii Varronis assertiones analogi® ser¬ 
monis Latini,” 1591, Svo. 12. “ Poetices Libri Septem,” 
1561, fol. and several times reprinted; this is his greatest 
critical work, in which, however, many mistakes and many 
untenable opinions have been discovered by more recent 
critics. 13. “ Heroes,” or epigrams on various personages 
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of, antiquity, Ly^ns, 1539, 4to. 14. Epidorpides, seu 
carmen de Sapientia et beatitudhie,” ibid, 1573, 8vo. 15« 
** Poemata in duas partes divisa,” 1574 and 1600, 8vo. 
16. “'De comicis dimdnsionibus,” prefixed to an edition 
of Terence printed at Paris, 1552, fol.' 

SCALIGEll (Joseph Justus), son of the preceding, and 
heir to his talents and temper, was born at Agen in 1540; 
and, at eleven years of age, was sent with two of his bro¬ 
thers to the college of Bordeaux, where he was taught 
Latin. Three years after, on the appearance of the plague, 
he was obliged to return home to Jiis father, who then 
superintend^ his education. He required of him every 
day a short exercise or theme npon some historical sub¬ 
ject, and made him transcribe seine poems, which he him¬ 
self bad composed. This last task is supposed to have in¬ 
spired him with a taste for poetry, and so eager was ho to 
show his proficiency, that he wrote a tragedy upon the 
story of Oedipus before he was seventeen. His father 
dying in 1558, he went to Paris the year following to study 
Greek, and attended the lectures of Turnebus for two 
months. But finding the usual course too dilatory, he re¬ 
solved to study it by himself, and with the assistance of 
some knowledge of the conjugations, attempted to read 
Homer with a translation, in which lie succeeded very 
soon, and at the san;e time formed to liiinself a kind of 
grammar, with which he was enabled to proceed to the 
other Greek poets, and riext to the historians and orators, 
and by persevering in this course, he gained in the space 
of two years a perfect knowledge of the language. He 
afterwards turned his tliouglits to the Hebrew, wliich he 
learned by himself in the same manner. All arc agreed 
indeed, that he had an extraordinary capacity for learning 
languages, and is said to have been well skilled in no less 
than thirteen. He made the same progress in the sciences, 
aud in every branch of litei iiture; and he at length obtained 
the reputation, of being tlie most learned man of his age, 
and his biographers have handed down to us little else than 
the progress of his studies and the chronology of his publi¬ 
cations. In 1503 he was invited to the university of Ley¬ 
den, to be honorary professor'of Belles Lettres, on which 
occasion, if we may believe the “ Menagiana,” Henry IV. 

* Gen. Dict.~Nic«ron, vol. XXIll.—Life by his son in Bates’s Vitae Sclecto- 
rum.—Saxii Oiionasticon. 
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of France treated him with great coldnesa and n^Iect 
Scaliger had determined to accept the oiSier; and, waiting 
upon the king to acquaint him with his journey, and the 
occasion of it, “ Well, Mr. Scaliger,” said his majesty, 
the Dutch want to have you with them, and to allow you 
a good stipend: I am glad of it,” adding some other re¬ 
marks of a grosser kind. Henry was no patron of learning 
or learned men : but some have supposed that he wished to 
mortify Scaliger, who had already shewn too much of bis 
father’s vanity and arrogant spirit. He now went to Ley¬ 
den, where he spent the remainder of his life; and died 
there of a dropsy, Jan. 21, 1609, without having ever been 
married. He was a man of perfect sobriety of manners, 
and whose whole time wa| well spent in study. He hqd as 
great parts as his father, and far greater learning, having 
been trained to it from his infancy, which his father had 
not. He had a profound veneration for his father, and un¬ 
fortunately e.xt^nded it to an imitation of his irritable tem¬ 
per, and disrespect for his learned contemporaries. But he 
was often a discerner and encourager of merit. While at 
I.eyden he was so struck with the early appearance of ta¬ 
lent in Grotius, that he undertook to direct his studies. 
Grotius repaid his care by the utmost respect, and Scali- 
ger’s connaels were commands to him. The elder Scaliger 
lived and died in the church of Rome: but the son em¬ 
braced tlic principles of Luther, and relates that his father 
ilso had intentions of doing so. 

The works of Joseph Scaliger are very numerous and 
various : hut his “ Opus de Emendatione Temporum,” 
printed at Paris 1583 in folio, is his greatest performance, 
in which he has collected every thing which might serve to 
establish the principles of chronology, and was the first 
who undertook to form a complete system. He has in this 
work rendered his name memorable to posterity, by the 
invention of the Julian period, which consists of 7980 years, 
being the continued product of the three cycles, of the 
sun 28, the moon 19, and Roman indiction 15. This pe¬ 
riod had its beginning fixed to the 764th year before the 
creation, and is not yet completed, and comprehends all 
other cycles, periods, and epochas, with the times of all 
memorable actions and histories. Scaliger has, therefore, 
been styled the father of chronology; and his “ Thesaurus 
Temporum, complectcns Eusebii Pamphili Chronicon cum 
Isagogicis Chronologiic Canonibus,” in which be has cor- 
VOL. XXVII. Q. 
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rected and reformed many things in his “Opus.de Emen"- 
datione Temporumj” seems to give him a sufficient claim 
to the titles The best edition of “ De Emendatione Tem- 
porum” is that of Geneva, 1609, folio; of the “Thesaurus 
Temporum” that of Amsterdam, 1658, in 2 vols. folio. 

He wrote notes and animadversions upon almost all the 
Greek and Latin authors; those upon Varro “ de Lingua 
Latina” were written by him at twenty years of age; but 
scarcely any of his editions of the classics are now held in 
esteem. Gerard Vossius observes, that his conjectures are 
too bold, and quotes Peter Victorius, who said, that Scali- 
ger was born to corrupt the ancients rather than to correct 
tifem. It is certain, at least, that he dealt too much in 
conjectural criticism, although he often shows a great de¬ 
gree of ingenuity, even itf the most fanciful of the free¬ 
doms he takes with his author’s meaning, and always leaves 
the reader impressed with his extensive learning. 

H« wrote some dissertations upon subjects of antiquity ; 
and gave specimens of bis skill in all branches of literature. 
He made a Latin translation to two centuries of Arabian 
proverbs, which were published at Leyden, 1623, with the 
notes of Erpenius, at the request of Isaac Casauhon, who 
tells us, that he employed less time in translating it than 
others who understood Arabic would have done in reading 
it. He was also obliged to wrice some controversial pieces: 
and his controversy tvith Scioppius, concerning the biogra¬ 
phy of his family in his work, entitled “ De vetnstate & 
splendore gentis Scaligerana;,” is a wretched example of 
literary rancour and personal obloquy. His “Poemata,” 
in which there is not much poetical spirit, were published 
at Leyden, 1615, 8vo ; his “ Epistola;,” which are learned, 
and contain many interesting particulars of literary history, 
were edited by Daniel Heinsius, at the same place, 1637, 
livo. 

There are two “ Scaligerana;” one printed at the Hague 
in 1666; the other at Groningen 1669, and for some rea¬ 
son or other called “ Scaligerana Prrma.” Desmaizeaux 
published a neat edition of them, together with the “ I'hu- 
ana,’■ “ Perroniana,” “ Pitlueana,” and “ Colomesiana,” 
at Amsterdam, 1740, in 2 vols. 12mo. * 

SCAMOZZl (Vincent), a celebrated architect, was 
born at Vicenza in 1550. He was educated under his 

' Cm. Diet.—Niccron, vol. XXIII.—Batesii Vitae, &e.— Saxii Onomast. 
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father, also an able architect, and went to Venice fbr im¬ 
provement, where afterwards, on Palladio’s death, he be- 
came the first architect, and was employed in varions 
works, particularly the additions to the library of St. Mark^ 
the Olympic theatpe at Vicenza, and the new theatre at 
Sabbioneta. In 1615 he published in 2 vols. small folio, a 
work entitled “ L’Idea dell’ Architettura vmiversalej” in 
si.K books, the sixth of which, containing the five orders of 
architecture, is most esteemed. The French have atrans-; 
laiion of his works, and an abridgment by Joubert. Sca- 
mozzi also published “ Discorsi sopra le antichita di Roma,” 
1583, fol. with forty plates. He died in 1616.* 

SCAPULA (John), the reputed author of a Greek Lex¬ 
icon, studied first at Lausanne, but has his name recorded 
in the annals of literature, neither on account of his talents 
and learning,, nor for his virtuous industry, but for a gross 
act of disingcnuity and fraud which he committed against 
an eminent literary character of the sixteenth century. 
Being employed by Henry Stephens, the celebrated prin¬ 
ter, as a corrector to his prc.ss, while he was publishing his 
“ Thesaurus Lingum Grsecac,” Scapula extracted those 
words and explications which he reckoned most uselid, 
comprised them in one volume, and ))nblished them as an 
original work, with his own name. The compilation and 
printing of the Thesaurus had cost .Stcjihens immense labour 
and expellee ; but it was so much admired by the learned 
men to whom he had shown it, and seemed to he of such 
essential importance to the acquisition of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, that he reasonably hoped his labour would be 
crowned with honour, and that the money ho had cxiiended 
w'ould be repaid by a rapid and extensive sale. Before, 
however, his work came abroad. Scapula’s aliridgment ap¬ 
peared ; which, from its size, price, and obvious utility, 
was quickly purchaseil, while the Thesaurus itself lay neg¬ 
lected ill the author’s hands. ’I’lie consequence was a 
bankruptcy on the part of Si«*phens, wdiile he who had oc¬ 
casioned it was enjoying the fruits of his treachery. Sca¬ 
pula’s Lexicon was first published in 1530, in 4to. It was 
afterward enlarged, and published in folio. It has gone 
through several editions, the best of which is the Elzevir 
of 1652, some copies of which have the following imprint, 
“ Londini, impensis Josute Kirktou et Samuelis Thorop- 
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sonbut it is the genuine Elzevir edition, the names of 
Kirkton'and Thompson being appended only to the copies 
they purchased from the Leyden proprietors. Stephens 
charges the author with omitting a great many important 
articles, and with misunderstanding and perverting his 
meaning, and tracing out absurd and trifling etymologies, 
which he himself had been careful to avoid. Dr. fiusby, 
so much celebrated for his knowledge of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, and his success in teaching it, would never permit 
his scholars in Westrainster-school to make use of Scapula.* 
SCARBOROUGH (Sir Charles), an eminent physi¬ 
cian and mathematician, was born about 1616, After the 
usual classical education he was admitted of Caius college, 
Cambridge, in 1632, and took his first degree in arts in 
1636. He was then elected to a fellowship, and com¬ 
mencing A. M. in 1640, he took pupils. In the mean 
time, intending to pursue medicine as his profession, he 
applied himself to all the preparatory studies necessary for 
that art. Mathematics constituted one of these studies; 
and the prosecution of this science having obtained him 
the acquaintance of Mr. (afterwards bishop) Seth Ward, 
then of Emanuel college, they mutually assisted each other 
in their researches. Having met with some difiSculties in 
Mr. Oughtred’s “Clavis Mathematica,” which appeared to 
them insuperable, they made a joint visit to the author, 
then at liis living of Aidhury, in Surrey. Mr. Oiightred 
(See Oughtred) treated them with great politeness, being 
much gratified to see these ingenious young men apply so 
zealously to these studies, and in a short time fully resolved 
all their qiiebtions. They re urned to Cambridge complete 
masters of th»t excellent treatise, and were the first that 
read lectuir-s noon it there. In the ensuing civil wars, Mr. 
Scarboroii !’ became likeivi->c a joint sufferer with his fel- 
low-vtii'ient lor the royal cause, being ejected from his fel¬ 
lowship at Cams. Upon this reverse of fortune lie with- 
drp.v t'" f>xford, and entering himself at Merton college, 
was incorporated A. M. of that university, 23d of June, 
164t). The celebrated Dr. Harvey aas then warden of 
that college, and being empl.iyed in writing his treatise 
“ De Geneiatione Anb.ialiuni,” gladly accepted the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Seal borough. I'be latter also became ac¬ 
quainted with sir Christopher Wren, then a gentleman 
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commoner of Wadham college, and engaged him to trans¬ 
late “ Oughtred’s Geometrical Dialling” into Latin, which 
was printed in 164.9. 

Upon leaving Oxford, and taking the degree of doctor 
of physic, Dr. Scarborough settled in the metropolis, where 
he practised with great reputation. In the College of 
Physicians, of which he was a fellow, he was particularly 
respected as a man of uncommon talents; and, in 1658, 
by the special appointment of the president, he introduced, 
with an elegant Latin speech, the marquis of Dorchester 
for his admission into the college that year. In the mean 
time Dr. Scarborough began to read his highly celebrated 
anatomical lectures at Surgeons’ Hall, which he continued 
for sixteen or seventeen years, and was the first who in¬ 
troduced geometrical and mechanical reasonings upon the 
muscles. 

Such extraordinary merit did not escape the notice of 
king Charles II., who conferred on him the order of knight¬ 
hood in 1669, and at the same time appointed him his 
principal physician. He was nominated to the same ho¬ 
nourable office by his majesty’s brother, which he held both 
before and after his accession to the throne ; and he also 
served king William in the same capacity. He was like¬ 
wise appointed physician to the Tower of London, and held 
that office till his death, which occurred about 1696. Sir 
Charles Scarborough was married and left a son, who was 
created doctor of civil law at Oxford, in August 1702. In 
1705, this gentleman printed in folio, from his father’s 
manuscript, “ An English Translation of Euclid’s Elements, 
with excellent explanatory notes.” Sir Charles also wrote 
“ A Treatise upon Trigonometry“ A Compendium of 
Lily’s Grammarand “ An Elegy on Mr. Abraham 
Cowley.” ‘ 

SCARRON (Paui,), an eminent burlesque French wri¬ 
ter, was the son of Paul Scarron, a counsellor in parlia¬ 
ment, and born at Paris in 1610. Although deformed, and 
of very irregular manners, his father designed him for an 
ecclesiastic, and he went to Italy fur that purpose, in bis 
twenty-fourth year, wnence he returned equally unlit for 
his intended profession, and continued his irregularities un¬ 
til he lost the use of his limbs, and could only use his 

* Bioff. Bril.Tsl.vn.—Sapplement.—Knight’s UfeofCulet.—>AUi. Ox.rol. II, 
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hands and tongue. This happened in his twenty-seventh 
year;'but, melancholy as his condition was, his burlesque 
liumour never forsook him : he was continually talking and 
writing in this strain; and his house became the rendez¬ 
vous of all the men of wit. Afterwards, a fresh misfortune 
overtook him; his father, who had hitherto supplied his 
wants, incurred the displeasure of cardinal Richelieu, and 
was banished, and although Scarron presented an humble 
request to Richelieu, which from its humour pleased 
that minister, no answer appears to have been returned, 
and both Richelieu and his father died soon after. Scar¬ 
ron at length, helpless, and deformed as he was, con¬ 
ceived thoughts of marriage; and, in 1651, was actually 
married to mademoiselle d’Aubigne,*afterwards the cele¬ 
brated madam do Maintenon, who lodged near him, and 
was about si.xteen years of age. Unequal as this match 
was, she had influence enough to produce some salutary 
change in his manners and habits, and her wit and beauty 
served to increase the good company which frequented his 
house, Scarron died in 1660, and within a few minutes of 
his death, when his acquaintance were about him all in 
tears, “ Ah ! my good friends,” said he, “ you will never 
cry for me so much as I have made you laugh.” 

He had a considerable fund of wit, but could never pre¬ 
vent it from running into bulfoonery, which pervades his 
works to such a degree, that few men of taste or delicacy 
have been able to peruse them. They sunk into oblivion 
in the refined age of Louis XVI. and have never been 
cfl'ectually revived since. Yet his “ Virgil Travestie” and. 
his “Comical Uomance” are occasionally read. The whole 
of his works were printed at Paris, in 1685, and at Am¬ 
sterdam in ijt&l and 1752, 10 vols. 12mo. * 

SCHAAP (Charles), a learned German, was born at 
X'uys, in the electorate of Cologne, 1646; his father was 
a major in the army of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel. Ha 
was educated for the church at Duisbourg; and, having 
made the Oriental tongues his particular study, became 
professor of them in that university in 1677. In 1679 he 
removed to Leyden, to lill the same post for a larger sti- 
jiend; and there continued till 1729, when he died of an 
apoplexy. He published some useful books in the Orien¬ 
tal way; as, 1, “ Opus Aramacum, complectens Gram- 
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Kiaticam Chaldaicam & Syriacam,” 16H6, 8vo. 2. “No¬ 
vum Testamentum Syriacum, cum versionc Latina,” 1708, 
4to. The Latin version is tliat of Tremellius, retouched. 
Leusden laboured jointly with him in tiiis work till death, 
which happened wlien they were got to Luke xv. 20 ; and 
Schaaf wrote the remainder by himself. At the end of it 
is subjoined, “ Lexicon Syriacum Concordantiale.” 3, 
“Epitome Grammaticae Hebraicte,” 1716, 8vo. 4. “A 
Letter in Syriac of the bishop Mar Thomas, written from 
Malabar to the patriarch of Antioch, and a Latin version by 
himself,” 1711, 4to. 5. “ Sermo Academicus de Lingua-' 
rum Orientalium scientia,” an Inauguration-.Speech. In 
1711 he drew up, at the request of the curators of the aca¬ 
demy at Leyden, a catalogue of all the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan books and manuscripts in the li¬ 
brary there ; which was joined to the catalogue of that li¬ 
brary, published in 1711.' 

SCHALKEN (Godvrey), an ingenious painter, was 
born at Uort, in 1643. His father placed him first with 
Solomon Van Hoogstraten, and afterwards with Gerard 
l)ow, from whom be caught a great delicacy of finishing; 
but his chief practice was to paint candle-lights. He 
placed the object and a candle in a dark room ; and look¬ 
ing through a small hole, painted by day-light what he saw 
in the dark chamber. Sometimes he drew portraits, and 
came with that view to England, but found the business 
too much engrossed by Kueller, Closterman, and others. 
Yet be once drew king William; but, as the piece was to 
be by candle-light, he gave his majesty the candle to hold; 
till the tallow ran down upon his fingers. As if to justify 
this ill-breeding, he drew bis own picture in the same situ¬ 
ation. Delicacy was no part of bis character: having 
tlrawn a lady who was marked with the small-pox, but had 
handsome hands, she asked him, when the face was finished, 
if she must not sit for her hands: “ No,” replied Schalken, 
“ I always draw them from my house-maid.” After carry¬ 
ing on his business for some time in England, he settled at 
the Hague, where he died in 1706. Some additional anec¬ 
dotes of him may be found in our authority.* 

SCHEELE (Chari.es Wiluam), a very learned chemist, 
was born in 1742, at Stralsund in the capital of Swedish 

' mill. German, vol. XXII.—Niceron, vol. XXXIX.—Chaufepie. 
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Pomerania, where his father was a tradesman. ’ Having 
shown an inclination to learn [iharniacy, he was bound ap¬ 
prentice to an apothecary at Gottenburg, with whom he 
lived eight years, and at his leisure hours contrived to 
make himself master of the science of chemistry, reading 
the best authors, and making such experiments as his con¬ 
fined means would permit. From Gottenburg, he went to 
Malino, and two years after to Stockholm. In 1773 he 
went to Upsal, and resided for some time in the house of 
Mr. Loock. Here Bergman first found him, saw his merit 
and encouraged it, adopted his opinions, defended him 
with zeal, and took upon him the charge of publishing his 
treatises. Under this liberal patronage (for Bergman pro¬ 
cured him also a salary from the Swedish academy), 
Scheele produced a series of discoveries which at once 
astonished and delighted the world. He ascertained the 
nature of manganese; discovered the existence and singu¬ 
lar properties of oxymuriatic acid ; and gave a theory of 
the composition of muriatic acid, which promises fair to 
be the true one. He discovered a new earth which was 
sifterwards called barytes; and he determined the consti¬ 
tuents of the volatile alkali. All these discoveries are re¬ 
lated in one paper published about 1772. He discovered 
and ascertained the properties of many acids, the nature 
of plumbago and molybdena; analyzed fluor spar, which 
had eluded the searches of all preceding chemists; and 
determined the constituents of tungstate of lime. His 
two essays on the prussic acid are particularly interesting, 
and display the resources of his mind, and his patient in¬ 
dustry—in a very remarkable point of view. His different 
papers on animal substances are particularly inieresting, 
and replete with valuable and accurate information. On 
one occasion, in his treatise on tire, Scheele attempted 
the very difficult and general subject of combustion; but 
his attempt was not crowned with success. The acuteness, 
however, with which he treated it deserves our admiration ; 
and the vast number of new and important facts, which he 
brought forward in support of his hypothesis, is truly 
astonishing, and perhaps could not have been brought to¬ 
gether by any other man than Scheele. He discovered 
oxygen gas, and ascertained the composition of the atmo¬ 
sphere, vvithout any knowledge of what had been previously 
done by Dr. Priestley. His views respecting the nature of 
atmospheric air were much more correct than those of 
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Priestley; and his experiments on vegetation and respiration, 
founded on tliose views, were possessed of considerable va¬ 
lue. These and other discoveries which stamp the charac¬ 
ter of Scheele as a philosopher, are to be found generally 
in the transactions or the Koyal Society of Stockholm. Dr. 
Beddo^s published an English translation of most of his 
dissertations, with useful anrl ingenious notes. There is 
also an English translation of his dissertation on air and 
fire, with notes by Kit hard Kirwan, esq. 

In 1777 he was appointed by the medical college to be 
apothecary at Koping; and in tliis situation he remained 
until his death, although it was often wished that he had 
obtained a more conspicuous situation. He is said to have 
been offered an annuity of 300^. if he would settle in Eng¬ 
land, and that his death only prevented his accepting it. 
On May 19, )786, he was confined to his bed ; on the 21st 
he bequeathed his whole property to the widow of his pre¬ 
decessor at Koping, whom, when bis end was approaching, 
he married out of a principle of gratitude, and on the same 
day be died, aged only forty-four. 

According to the report of his friends, the moral cha¬ 
racter of this ingenious man was irreproachable, and though 
his manners were reserved, and he mixed little in com¬ 
pany, he was of a very friendly and communicative dispo¬ 
sition. He attained high fame under very disadvantageous 
circumsi.inces. He uticlerstood none of the modern lan¬ 
guages, except the German and Swedish, so that he had 
not the benefit of the discoveries made by foreigners, unless 
by the slow and uncertain medium of translations. The 
important services, however, which he rendered to natural 
philosophy, entitled him to universal reputation, and he 
obtained it.‘ 

SCHEEFEll (John), a learned German, was born at 
Strasburg in 1621, and probably educated there. Heap- 
plied himself principally to the study of Greek and Latin 
antiquities, and of history; and made himself a tolerable 
verbal critio upon Latin and Greek authors. He was dri¬ 
ven our of his own country by the wars; an l, as Christina 
of Sweden was at »hat tmie 'Jte geimral patroness of all men 
of letters, he withdrew into tier kingdom in 1643. He was 
made, the same year, professor of eloquence and politics 

1 Crell’s Chemical Journal in Gent. iHaj. rol. 1,1X,—Thomson’s Hist, of the 
Eoyal Society. 
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Upsal; afterwards, honorary professor royal of the law 
of nature and nations, and assessor, of the royal college of 
antiquities; and, at length, librarian of the university of 
Upsal. Fie died in 1679, after having published a great 
number of works. Many of his pieces relate to Greek and 
Homan antiquities, and are to be found in. the collection of 
Grsevius and Gronovius. He wrote notes upon many an¬ 
cient authors; upon iElian, Phaedrus, “ Arriani Tactica,” 
of which last he made also a Latin version ; Petronius, Fly- 
ginus, Julius Obsequens, Justin, &c. He was one of those 
who stoutly defended the authenticity of that fragment of 
Petronius, pretended to have been^ound at Trau ; which, 
however, is generally judged to be a forgery, and accord¬ 
ingly rejected by Burman and other critics.* 

SCHEINER (Christopher), a considerable mathema-^ 
tician and astronomer, was born at Mundeilheiin in Schwa- 
ben, in 1575. He entered into the society of the Jesuits 
when he was twenty; and afterwards taught the Hebrew 
tongue and the mathematics at Ingolstadt, Friburg, Brisac, 
and Home. At length, be became rector of the college 
of the Jesuits at Neisse in Silesia, and confessor to the 
archduke Charles. He died in 1650, at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Scheiner was chiefly remarkable for being one of the 
first who observed the spots in the sun with the telescope, 
though not the very first; for his observations of those 
spots were first made, at Ingolstadt, in the latter part of 
1611, whereas Galileo and Harriot both observed them in 
the latter part of the year before, or 1610. Scheiner con¬ 
tinued bis observations on the solar phenomena fur many 
years afterwards at Rome, with great assiduity and accu¬ 
racy, constantly making drawings of them on paper, de¬ 
scribing their places, figures, magnitude, revolutions, and 
periods, so that Riccioli delivered it as his opinion that there 
was little reason to hope for any better observations of those 
spots. Des Cartes and Hevelius also say, that in their 
judgment, nothing can be eKpected of that kind more sa¬ 
tisfactory. These observations were published in 1630, in 
one volume folio, under the title of “ Rosa Ursina,” &c. 
Almost every page is adorned with an image of the sun 
with spots. He wrote also several smaller pieces relating 
lo mathematics and philosophy, the principal of which are, 
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1. “ Oculus, sive Fundamentum Opticum,” &c.; which 
was reprinted at London, in 1652, in 4to. 2. “Sol Eclip«- 
ticus, Disquisitiones MathematicsE.” 3. “ De Controver- 
siis et Noviiatibus Astronomicis.” * 

SCHELHAMMEIl (Gonthier Christopher), a cele- 
bratcii German physician and philosopher, was born March 
3, 1649, at Jena, and was son of Christopher Schelham- 
nier, a learned professor of anatomy and surgery in that 
city, and at Keil, where he was also physician to the duke 
of Holstein. Gonthier died January 11, 1716, in his sixty- 
seventh >year, leaving “ Introductio in artem medicam,” 
Hall. 1726, 4to, and a great number of valuable and learn¬ 
ed works on physic, of which it is to be wished-that a com¬ 
plete collection was published. He published also some 
botanical dissertations, nnd first described the peculiar 
xhange which, during germination, takes place in the co¬ 
tyledon of palms. The Schelhammera, in botany’, was so 
called in iionrurof him. His life, by ISchelfelius, in Latin, 
Visaiar, 1727, »vo, is prefixed to the letters written to him 
by several ot the literati.* 

SCHKUCHZEH (John James), an eminent physician 
and naturalist, was the son of a very learned physician of 
the same names at Zurich, where he w'as born, August 2, 
1672. His father dying in the prime of life, he appears 
to have been left to the care of his mother, and his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. He was educated at Zurich under the 
ablest professors, of whom he has left us a list, but says 
that he might with great propriety add his own name to 
the number, as he went through the greater part of his 
studies with no other guide than his own judgment. In 
1692 he commenced his travels, and remained some time 
at Altdorf, attending the lectures of Wagenseil, HoflFman, 
father and son, Sturm, &c. In 1693 he went to Utrecht, 
where he took his degree of doctor of physic in Jan. 1694, 
and in 1695 returned to Nuremberg and Altdorf to study 
mathematics under Sturm and Eimmart. To Sturm he ad¬ 
dressed a learned letter on the generation of fossil shells, 
which he attempted to explain on mathematical principles; 
hut, discovering the fallacy of this, he adopted the theory 
of our Dr. Woodward, whose work on the subject of the 
natural history of the earth he translated into Latin, and 
published at Zurich in 1704. 

i” Martin's Biog. Philos.—Hutton’s Diet. 
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Returning to Zurich, before this period, he was appoint¬ 
ed first physician of the city, with the reversion of the pro- 
fessOr^ip of mathematics. He now began to write various 
dissertations on subjects of natural history, partunlarly that 
of Swisserlanil, and wrote a system of natural history in 
'German, which he published in parts in tho years 1705, 6, 
and 7, the whole forniiug three small 4to \ olumes. He 
published afterwards three more in 1716, 1717, and 1718^ 
which complete the natural history of Swisserlund, with 
the exception of the plants, of which he had formed an 
herbal of eighteen vast volumes in folio. His “N»va litte- 
raria Helvetica” began in 1702, and were continued to 
1715. In 1694 he began his tours on the Alps, which be 
repeated for many years, the result of which was published 
under the title of “ Itinera Alpiiia,” one volume of which 
was published at London in 170S, 4to, and four at Leyden 
in 1713. In the course of these journeys, he improved the 
geography of his country, by a small map of Toggenbourg, 
and by his map of Swisserland in four large sheets. Amidst 
all these pursuits, his official duties, and his extensive lite¬ 
rary correspondence, he found leisure to gratify his taste 
fur medallic history, and translated Jobert’s work on that 
subject, which does not, however, appear to have been 
printed. In 1712, Leibnitz, being acquainted with his 
learning and fame, procured him an invitation from the 
czar, Peter the Great, to become his majesty’s physician, 
but the council of Zurich induced him to decline the offer, 
by an additional salary. Some time afterward, he obtained 
a canonry; but, according to Meister, his colleagues had 
no very profound respect for him, of which he gives the 
following ludicrous proof: A favourite crane belonging to 
Dr. Scheuchzer one day made her escape, and the doctor 
was obliged to climb the roof of the house to recover her, 
which he did at no small risk. The canons are said to have 
declared on this occasion, that they would have given a 
pension to the crane, if the doctor had broke his neck. - It 
appears that this disrespect was mutual. They considered 
Sebeuebzer as an intruder, and he despised their ignorance 
in condemning the Copernican system, and the theory of 
Swammerdam, as profane and pernicious. He appears to 
have had a considerable band in the political and ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs of Zurich, and bad at one time a sharp con¬ 
troversy on religion with a Jesuit of Lucerne, whom Meis¬ 
ter describes as the Don Quixote of the Romish church. 
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In 1731 appeared his great work, “ Physica sacra,*’in 
4 vols. folio, which was immediately republished in French 
at Amsterdam, in both instances enriched with a profusion 
of fine plates illustrative of the natural history of the Bible. 
This had been preceded by some lesser works on the same 
subject, which were now incorporated. He did not long 
survive this learned publication, dying at Zurich about the 
end of June 1733. He was k member of many learned so¬ 
cieties, of our Royal Society, and of those of Berlin, Vienna, 
&c. and carried on a most extensive correspondence with the 
principal literati of Europe. He left a well-chosen and nu¬ 
merous library, a rich museum of natural history, and a col¬ 
lection of medals. Besides the works we have incidentally 
noticed, he published, 1. “ Herbarium Dilnvianum,” Zu¬ 
rich, 1709, reprinted and enlarged, at Leyden, 1723, folio. 
2. “ Piscium quereloe et vindiciae,” Zurich, 1708, 4to. 3. 
“ Oratio de Matheseos usu in Theologia,” ibid. 1711, 4to. 
4. “Museum Dilnvianum,” ibid. 1716, 8vo. 5. “Homo 
diluvii-testis,” ibid. 1726, 4to. C. “ De Helvetii aeribus, 
aquis, locis, specimen,” ibid. 1728, 4to. He also wrote in 
German, a treatise on the mineral waters of Swisserland, 
Zurich, 1732, 4to. In 1740, Klein published “ Sciagra- 
phia lithologica curiosa, seu lapidum figiiratoruni nomen- 
clator, olim a Jo. Jac. Scheuchzero conscriptus, auctus et 
illustratus,” 4to. Of his “ Physica Sacra,” we have no¬ 
ticed the first edition published at Augsburgh, 1731—1735, 
four vols. folio, or rather eight volumes in four, the text 
of w hich is in German ; this edition is valued on account of 
its having the first impressions of the plates. The Amster¬ 
dam edition, 1732—38, 8 vols. has, however, the advantage 
of being in French, a language more generally understood, 
and has the same plates. Scheuchzer had a brother, pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy at Zurich, who died in 1737, 
and is known to all botanists by his laborious and learned 
“ Agrostographia,” so valuable for its minute descriptions 
of grasses. He had a son v ith whom we seem more inte¬ 
rested, John Gaspak Scheu^hzer, who was born at Zurich 
in 1702, and after studying at home came over to England, 
and received the degree of M. D at Cambridge, during the 
royal visit of George I. in 1728, and died at London April 
13, 1729, only twenty-seven years old. He had much of 
the genius and learning of his family, and was a good anti¬ 
quary, medallist, and natural historian. He translated into 
English Koempfer’s history of Japan, 1727,2 voU. folio, and 
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had begun a translation of Koempfer’s travels in MiiscOvy, 
Persia, &c. but did not live to complete it. He wrote aHo 
a treatise on inoculation. Some part of the correspondence 
of this learned family is in the British Museum.' 

SCHfAVONI (Andre.\), named Medula, an eminent 
artist, was born in 1522, at Sebenico, in Dalmatia. His 
parent^, who were poor, placed him with a house-painter at 
Venice, where, at his leisure hours, he acquired asuperior 
taste, by studying the etchings and compositions of Parmi- 
giano and the works of Giorgione and Titian in the public 
buildings of the citj-. At length, I’itian, being informed 
of his unfortunate situation and promising talents, took 
him under his care, and soon afterwards employed him in 
the library of St. Marco, where SdTiiavoni is said to have 
painted three entire cielings. Feeling his strength, he ven¬ 
tured to paint, in competition w'ith Tintoretto, a picture 
for the churcli of the Santa Croce, representing the visi¬ 
tation of the Virgin to Elizabeth; and though he did not 
equal his antagonist, yet he received a considerable shave 
of applause. Schiavoni was accounted one of the finest 
colourists of the Venetian school, and to colouring sacri¬ 
ficed almost every oilier attribute of the art; yet his com¬ 
positions are managed with great dexterity, and executed 
with astonishing freedom. Two of his most .admired works 
are in the church of the Padri Teatini at Kimini, repre¬ 
senting the Nativity and the Assumption of the Virgin, and 
his “ Perseus and Andromeda,” and the “Apostles at the 
.Sepulchre,” are in the royal collection at Windsor. He 
died at Venicqin 1582, at the age of sixty.® 

SCHIAVONETl’l (Lewis), a very ingenious artist, was 
born at Bassano, in the Venetian territory, April 1, 1765. 
His father was a stationer, who was enabled to give him a 
useful, but limited education. From his infancy he had a 
peculiar taste for drawing ; and attained such proficiency, 
that an able painter, Julius Golini, to whom some of his 
productions were shewn, undertook to instruct him in that 
art. At the age of thirteen Lewis was put under his care, 
and the high opinion he had formed of the boy’s genius was 
confirmed by the rapid progress he made, while his amiable 
disposition endeared him so much, that he loved him as hi.s 
own son. After three years of useful instruction, he had 
the misfortune to lose this master, who expired in his arms. 

t. 

• Moreri.—Meistcr’s Hommes llliutres ile Suisse.—Eloy, Diet. Hist, de Mcde- 
cin*.—Ayscoujh’s Cataluguc of MSS, ’ Ar;caville, vol.' I.—Strutt’s Diet. 
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Left to pursue his own course, he turned his views to Count 
llemandini, whose extensive typographical and chalcogra* 
phical concern is rendered more famous by the giving ena- 
ployment to Bartolozzi and Volpato; and the works of those 
artists gave fresh impulse to the youth’s ardour for improve¬ 
ment. About this time he became acquainted with one 
Lorio, an indifferent engraver, with whom he worked about 
twelve months, when, finding he had exhausted his fund of 
instructions, he resolved to alter his situation. A copy of a 
holy family in the line manner, from Bartolozzi, after Car¬ 
lo Maratta, gained him immediate employment from Count 
llemaudini, and attracted the notice of Mr. Suntach, an 
engraver and printseller in opposition to liemandini. About 
this time came to Bassano a wretched engraver of architec¬ 
ture, but a man of consummate craft and address. He be¬ 
came acquainted with Schiavonetii at Mr. Suntach’s, and 
was ultimately the means of bringing him to England, where 
he became acquainted with Bartolozzi, and lived in his 
house until he established himself on his own foundation; 
after which Schiavonetti cultivated his genius with a success 
that answered the expectations which were first formed of 
it, and conducted all his aflairs with an uprightness and in¬ 
tegrity that will cause his memory to be equally revered as 
a gentleman and an artist. He died at Brompton, June 7, 
1310, in the forty-fourth year of his age; and on the 14th 
was buried in Paddington church-yard, willt a solemnity 
worthy of his talents and character. 

In his person, Mr. Schiavonetti was rather tall and well 
made, and his amiable modesty, equability of temper, and 
promptness to oblige, won the good will of all who saw and 
conversed with him. IMany acts of his private life showed 
the excellence of his character; among others, as soon as 
he began to derive profit from bis profession, lie devoted a 
portion of it to the support of liis relatives in Italy; and 
constantly remitted to his aged parent a stipend sufficient 
to ensure him comfort. 

Some of his principal performances are, the “ Madr® 
Dolorosa,” after Vandyke: the Portrait of that Master in 
the character of Paris : Michael Angelo’s celebrated Cartoon 
of the Surprize of the Soldiers on the Banks of the Arno : 
a series of Etchitigs, from designs by Blake, illustrative of 
Blair’s Grave: the Portrait of Mr. Blake, after Phillips, for 
the same work ; the Landing of the British Troops in Egypt, 
from Loutherbourg; and the Etching of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, from Stotbard’s esteemed picture. 
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There is no circumstance which more forcibly shews Mr. 
Schiavonetti's power of delineation, than his print from the 
Cartoon, considering the disadvantages under which he 
produced it. He had neither the benefit of an original, or 
an authentic copy, but engraved after a copy painted by H. 
Howard, R. A. from Saiigallo’s copy of his own study of 
Michael Angelo’s Cartoon. The work of the “Canterbury 
Pilgrims” being no farther advanced than the etched state, 
is another and still more striking example of his powers as 
a draughtsman; every line is expressive of the object it 
aims to represent. This is the last great work of Mr. Schia- 
vonetti’s hand. From his own avowal in conversation at 
various times since he undertook it, and even during his last 
illness, it was a performance on which he meant to concen¬ 
trate all his powers, and to build his reputation. He had, 
however, others in view, particularly a portrait of the pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Society, from a picture by Mr. Phillips, 
and the splendid representation of the Stag Hunt, by Mr. 
West, in which Alexander III. king of Scotland was rescued 
from the fury of a stag by Colin Fitzgerald. Schiavonetti, 
in the opinion of his biographer, classes with Gerard Au- 
dran, with Edelinck, Strange, and Woollett. He not only 
possessed the powers of delineation, the harmony of lines, 
the union in tones and in a general effect, which severally 
distinguish these eminent men; but he added a brilliancy 
and playful movement to bis productions, approaching more 
nearly to the free pencilliffg of the painter, than any thing 
that can be found in the performances of those artists.’ 

SCHIDONI, or rather SCHEDONE (Bartolomeo), was 
born at Modena in 1560. He is said to have acquired the 
principles of the art of painting in the school of the Ca- 
racci, but must have remained there a very short time, as 
it is difficult to meet with any traces of their style in his 
works. He afterwards studied, and with the greatest suc¬ 
cess, the works and manner of Corregio. When his early 
works came to be admired, Ranuccio, duke of Parma, took 
him into his service, and lor this patron he painted several 
picture.s, which were among the principal ornaments of the 
collection of the king of Naples, who was heir to the Far- 
nese family. Sir Robert Strange counted in that palace and 
the ciiy of Naples near fourscore pictures by this artist. 
There are but few in the other collections. In the cathe- 
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dral of Modena there is an admirable picture of his, of S. 
Geminiano restoring a dead child to life; there are also SC 
feiv at Parma, but in general they are seldom to be met 
with to purchase. In all he is the imitator of Corregip, and 
between their works some connoisseurs have found it diffi* 
cult to distinguish, nor has any artist so successfully imitated 
him, either in the harmony of his colouring, his knowledge 
of light and shadow, or the graces he has diffused through-? 
out many of his compositions. Schidoni is said’to have been 
addicted to gaming, which wasted his substance, and dis¬ 
turbed his mind ; and at last to have fallen a sacrifice to it, 
not being able to overcome the mortification of having one 
night lost more than he was able to pay. He died at the 
age of fifty-six, in 1616.' 

•SCHILLER (Frejjekic), a German writer, principally 
known in this country as a dramatist, was born Nov. 10, 
1759, at Marbach, in the duchy of Wurteiuberg, where 
bis father was lieutenant in the service ol the duke. While 
a hoy, he was distinguished by uncommon ardour of iinagi- 
iiaiion, which he never sought to limit or coiitroill. Wheu 
young, he was placed in the military school at Stuttgard* 
but disliked the neces.sary subordination. He was intended 
for the profession of surgery, and which he studied for some 
time; but from the freedom of his opinions, he was obliged 
to withdraw himself through apprehension of the conse- 
<iuenccs, and it is said that, at this time, he produced his 
first play, “ I’he Robbers.” This tragedy, though full of 
faults and pernicious extravagancies, was the admiratiou of 
all the youth of enthusiastic sentiments in Germany, and 
several students at Leipsic deserted their college, with the 
avowed purpose of forming a troop of banditti in the forests 
of Bohemia; but their first disorders brought on them a 
smninary punishment, which restored them to their souses, 
and Schiller’s biographer gravely tells u.s, that this circum¬ 
stance added to his reputation. The tragedy certainly was 
<}uite adapted to the taste of Germany, was soon trans¬ 
lated into several, foreign languages, aiul tlie author ,ap- 
poiiued to the office of dramatic composer to the theatre of 
Manhcim. For this he now wrote his “ Cabal and Love,” 
the “ Conspiracy of Fiesco,” and “ J3oii Carlos,” and pub- 
iislied a volume of poems, which procured him a wife of 
good family and fortune. I’his lady fell in love with 

• Pilkington,—Strutt.—Strangt’s Catalogue. 
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him from reading his works, and is said to have roused 
him from those habits of dissipation in which he had in¬ 
dulged, and to which he was in great danger of falling a 
victim. He was now patronized by the duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, who conferred on him the title of aulic counsellor, and 
nominated him to the professorship of history and philoso¬ 
phy at the university of Jena. lie had previously written 
an account of the “ Revolt of the Netherlands from the 
Spanish government,” and he now set about composing his 
History of the thirty Years’ War in Germany,” a work 
which has been much admired in his own country. At 
length he removed to Weimar, where the pension, as ho¬ 
norary professor from the duke, was continued to him; and 
produced the “ History of the most-memorable Conspira¬ 
cies,” and the “ Ghost-Seer,” which displayed the peculiar 
turn of his mind, and were much read. In the latter part 
of his life he conducted a monthly work published at Tu¬ 
bingen, and an annual poetical almanac, and composed a 
tragedy entitled “ The Maid of Orleans.” He was the au¬ 
thor of other dramatic pieces, some of which are known, 
though imperfectly, in this country, through the medium 
of translation. He died at Weimar, May 9, 1 805, and 
he was interred with great funeral solemnity. In his private 
character Schiller was friendly, candid, and sincere. In 
his youth he affected eccentricity in his manners and appear¬ 
ance, and a degree of singularity seems always to have ad¬ 
hered to him. In his works, brilliant strokes of genius are 
unquestionalily to be found, but more instances of extra¬ 
vagant representation of passion, and violation of truth and 
nature. They enjoyed some degree of popularity here, 
during the rage for translating and adapting German plays 
for our theatres; and although this be abated, they have con¬ 
tributed to the degeneracy of dramatic taste, and have not 
produced the happiest effects on our poetry.* 

SCHILTER (John), an eminent jurist, was born atPe- 
gaw in Misnia, Aug. 29, 1632, and studied at Leipsic and 
Naumberg, wherein 1651, he removed for two years to 
Jena, and then completed his course at Leipsic. In 1655 
he took the degree of doctor in philosophy, as he did the 
same in the faculty of law at Strasburgh some years after. 
He practised for some time as an advocate at Naumberg, 
where prince Maurice of Saxe made him keeper of bis ar- 
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chives, and intendant or director of the territory of Sul in 
the county of Hcnneberg. About 1686 be accepted an 
invitation to Strasburgb, where he was appointed counsellor 
and advocate of the state, and honorary professor of the 
academ}'. He died there, May 14, 1705, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. He wrote a great many volumes on 
subjects connected with antiquities and with his profession, 
the principal of which are, 1. “ Codex juris Alemannici 
feudalis,” 1696, 3 vols. 4to. 2. “ Thesaurus antiquitatum 
Teutonicarum,” 1728, 3 vols. fol. a posthumous publica¬ 
tion, e.lited by Scherzius at Ulm. 3. “ Institutiones Ca> 
nonici,” 1721, Svb, in which he endeavours to reconcile 
the canon law to that in use among the protesiant churches. 
4. “ Institutiones juris publici,” 1696, 2 vols. 8vo, one of 
his first, and a very learned w'ork.' 

SCHMID r (Christopher), a learned German, was born 
May 11, 1740, at Nordheim, and studied law at Gottingen. 
In 1762 he visited St. Petersburgh in company with count 
Munich, in whose family he had been tutor for some time, 
but returned to his studies, and took his law degrees at Got¬ 
tingen, whence he removed to Hchnstadt. He was soon 
after appointed professor in the Caroline college at Bruns¬ 
wick, w'hcre he lectured on history, public law, and statis¬ 
tics until 1779, when the prince made him a counsellor and 
kce]>er of the archives at Woll'enhuttcl. In 1784, the 
prince added the title of aulic counsellor. He died in 1801. 
In his visit to liussia he contracted a fondness for that coun¬ 
try and its language, and employed much of his time on 
its histor 3 -. This produced various works, . published in 
German, “ Letters on Russia,” “ Materials for a know ledge 
of tire Constitution and Government of Russia,” “ An at¬ 
tempt towards a new introduction to the History of Russia,” 
&c. &c. He published also “A manual of History,” “ His¬ 
torical miscellanies,” and “ A History of Germany,” which 
is spokeiji of as an eloquent and useful work.® 

SCHMIDT (Erasmus), an excellent Greek scholar, was 
born at Delitzch in Misnia, 1560, and became eminent for 
his skill in the Greek tongue and in the mathematics; both 
which, although they are accomplishments seldom found 
in the same persoi^jlie professed with great reputation for 
many years at Witfemberg, where he died in 1637. He 

’ Niceron, vol. 11.—Moreri.—Diet. Hist.—Saxii Onomatt. 
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published an edition of “Pindar” in 1616, 4to, with a 
Latin version and learned notes. While Heyne finds many 
defects in this edition, he honours the editor with the title 
of “ Editorum Pindari facile princeps.” He wrote notes 
also upon Lycophron, Dionysius Periegetes, and Hesiod; 
which last was published at Geneva in 1693; an excellent 
“ Concordance to the Greek I’estament,” fol. the best edi¬ 
tion of which is that of 1717; and a “ Commentary on the 
New Testament,” much esteemed, Argent. 1650, fol.' 

SCHMIDT (John Andrew), a learned Lutheran divine, 
was born at Worms, in 1652. In his twenty-seventh year, 
he hurt his right arm with a fiill so much, that be could 
never recover the use of it: he leocned to write, liowever, 
so well with the left, as to be able to compose near a hun¬ 
dred publications, without the help of an amanuensis, but 
they are chiefly theses upon subjects of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory. One of his pieces is entitled “ Arcana dominalionis 
in rebus geslis OliVerii Cromwelli;” another is against a 
book, supposed to be Le Clerc’s, with this title, “ Liberii 
de saiicto amore Kpistolae Theological.” He translated Par- 
die’s “ Elements of Geometry” out of French into Latin. 
He died in 1726 ; and his funeral oration was made by John 
Laurence Mosheim, who speaks very highly in his praise.* 

8CHNKBBE1.IE (Jacoj!), was son of a native of Zu¬ 
rich, in Switzerland, lieutenant in the Dutch army at the 
memorable siege of Bergcn-op-Zoom in 1747 ; when, after 
a gallant resistance of two months, it was, as generally be¬ 
lieved, surprised by the French under marshal Lowendal. 
Upon quitting the service Mr. Schnebbelie caire over to 
England, and settled in the business of a confectioner, in 
which capacity he had frequently the honour of attending 
on king George II. He afterwards opened a shop at Ro¬ 
chester, where one of his sons still resides ; and tlie same 
))rofession his son Jacob (who was born Aug. 30, 1760, in 
Duke’s Court, in the parish of St. Martin in the P'ields) 
followed for some time, first at Canterbury, and afterwards 
at Hammersmith ; till, nature pointing out to him the pro¬ 
per road to fame and credit, he quitted his shop and com¬ 
menced self-taught teacher, at Westminster and other 
public schools, of the art of drawing, in which he made a 
proficiency which introduced him to the notice of many 
among the learned and tlie great. To the earl of Lei- 
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cester’s notice he was first introduced by accidentally 
sketching a view in his park near Hertford, and was em¬ 
ployed by him in taking some of the most picturesque 
landscapes about Tunbridge Wells, with a view to their 
publication for his benefit. At their noble president’s ex¬ 
press recommendation he was appointed draughtsman of 
the society of antiquaries ; and filled that office with equal 
credit to himself and liis patron. The merits of his pencil 
are loo generally known and acknowledged to require any 
exaggerated eulogium. Happy in a quick, eye and a dis¬ 
criminating taste, he caught the most beaiitilni objects in 
the happiest points of view; and for fidelity and elegance 
of delineation, may be ranked high among the list ol lirst- 
rate artists. The works put forth on his own account are 
not numerous. In 1781 he intended to pnhlish six views 
of St. Augustine’s Monastery, to he engraved hy IMr. Ro¬ 
gers, &c. ; five of which were completed, and one small 
view of that religious house was etched by himself. In 
1787 he etched a plate representing the Serpentine River, 
part of Hyde I’ark, with the house of carl Bathurst, a dis¬ 
tant view of Westntinster Ahhey, &-c. now the property 
and in the possession of Mr. Jukes, intended to he aqua- 
tinted for publication. Mr. Jukes purchased also from him 
several views of Canterbury cathedral, St. Augustine’s mo¬ 
nastery, ike. In March 1788 he puhlisliod four views of 
St. Alban’s town and abbey, drawn and etched by himself; 
which in the November following were published, aqua- 
tinted by F. Jukes. About the same time that lie set on 
foot the “Antiquaries Museum,” he became an associate with 
the late James Moore, esq. F. S. A. and Mr. Parkyns, in die 
“ Monastic Remains*;” which, after five numbers had ap¬ 
peared, he relinquished to his coadjutors. 1’lie assistance 
he occasionally gave to “'I’he Gentleman’s Magazine,” the 
smallest part of liis merit, it will be needless to particu¬ 
larize ; his masterly hand being visible on whatever it was 
exerted. It is of more consequence to his fame to point 
out the beauties of many of the plates in the second and 
third volumes of the “ Vetusta Monumenta” of the Society 
of Antiquaries; and in the second volume of the “ Sepul¬ 
chral Monuments of Great Britain f,” the far greater part 
of the numerous plates in which are after him; or in the 
very many drawings he had finished, and the sketches he 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. I.XI. pp. 743, 1118, HOT. 
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had designed, for Mr. Nicliols’s “ History of Leicester¬ 
shire.” He had completed also some views of King’s 
college chapel at Cambridge, in a style worthy that most 
beautiful and most perfect of all our gothic buildings, and 
in a manner which had so far recommended him to royal 
notice, that, had his life been spared, there is no doubt 
but he would have been properly distinguished. 

Mr. Schnebbelie was not contented with drawing the 
remains of antiquity ; his close pursuits bad made him a 
proficient in the study of our national antiquities, and a 
judge of the different styles of Gothic architecture and mo¬ 
numents. His description of the various places and build¬ 
ings which he had examined were judicious and accurate, 
and discovered what attention he p:»d to them. An out¬ 
line, if we may so call it, of Gothic architecture, had been 
suggested to him, to have been illustrated by drawings of 
the various parts ; and he had actually begun to compile a 
work under the title 9 f “ Antique Dresses since the reign 
of William the Conqueror, collected from various works; 
vvith tlieir authorities.” It may be safely affirmed, that 
few artists have produced more specimens of their talents, 
in their particular departments, than Mr. Schnebbelie in 
the four last years of his life, which is the short space of 
time since he seriously took up the pursuit. 

Thus much for his professional abilities. But he had 
qualities of still greater worth, the virtues of an excellent 
heart. Th4)se only who knew him intimately, and more 
especially those who at any time have travelled with him 
when he has been employed as a draughtsman, can judge 
of the alacrity of zeal with which he has dispatched his la¬ 
bour, of the cheerful pleasantry vvith which he has relieved 
its toil, and of the ingenuous frankness of his natural dis¬ 
position. On all these accounts his loss will not be easily 
made up to bis friends; and to bis family it is irreparable. 

He died in Poland-street, Feb. 21, I7!)2, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, alter an illness of six weeks, which 
commenced with a rheumatic fever, occasioned by too 
intense an application to his professional engagements, 
and terminated in a total debility of body ; leaving an 
amiable widow and three children. Two sons and a 
daughter died during the last year of their father’s life; 
and a son was born five days after his death. He was in- 
terved in the burying-ground belonging to a new cfiapcl 
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then building for St. James’s parish, in the road from Tot-*, 
tenbam court to Hampstead. 

The very small portion of time which elapsed after the 
talents of Mr. Schnebbelie became universally acknow¬ 
ledged, did not enable him to lay by much store for his 
surviving family, who received a handsome relief from the 
Society to which he was draughtsman.' 

SCHOEPFLIN (John Daniel), a learned historian and 
antiejuary, was born September 6, 1694, at Sulzbourg, a 
town in the margraviate of Baden Dourlach; his father, 
holding ati honourable office in the margrave’s court, died 
soon after in Alsace, leaving his son to the care of his mo¬ 
ther. After ten years studying at Dourlach and Basil, he 
kept a public exercise on some contested points of ancient 
history with applause, and finished his studies in eight 
years more at Strasbourg. In 1717, he there spoke a 
Latin panegyric on Germanicus, that favourite hero of 
Germany, which was printed by order of the cit}. In 
return for this favour he spoke a funeral oration on M. 
Barth, under wltom lie bad studied ; and another on Kuhn, 
the professor of eloquence and history there, whom he was 
soon after elected to succeed in 1720, at the age of twenty- 
six, J’he resort of students to him from the Northern na¬ 
tions was very great, and the princes of Germany sent their 
sons to study law under him. The professorship of history 
at Francibrt on the Oder was offered to him ; the czarina 
invited him to another at St. Petersburg, witli the title of 
historiographer royal; Sweden offered him the same pro¬ 
fessorship at Upsal, formerly held by Scheffer and Boeder, 
his countrymen ; and the university of Leyden named him 
successor to the learned Vitriarius. He preferred Stras¬ 
bourg to all. Amidst the succession of lectures public and 
private, he found time to publish an innumerable quantity 
of historical and critical dissertations, too many to be here 
particularised. In 1725 he pronounced a congratulatory 
oration before king Stanislaus, in the name of the univer¬ 
sity, on the marriage of his daughter to the king of France ; 
and, in 1726, another on the birth of the dauphin, besides 
an anniversary one on the king of France’s birthday, and 
others on his victories. In 1726 he quitted his professor¬ 
ship, and began his travels at the public expence. From 

^ Account drawn up by Mr, Cough for Mr. Schnebbelie’* Antiquaries Mu- 
»euin." 
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Paris he went to Italy, stayed at Rome six months, roi! 
ceived from the king of the Two Sicilies a copy of the 
“ Antiquities of Herculaneijm,”, and from the duke of 
Parma the “ Museum Florentinum.” He came to Eng¬ 
land at the beginning of the late king’s reign, and left it 
the day that Pere Courayer, driven out of Paris by theolo¬ 
gical disputes, arrived in London. He was now honoured 
with a canonry of St. Thomas, one of the most distinguished 
Lutheran chapters, and visited Paris a third time in 1728. 
Several dissertations by him are inserted in the “ Memoirs 
of the academy of inscriptions *hnd belles leiiresone, 
ascribing the invention of moveable types to Guttenberg of 
Strasbourg, 1440, against Meerman. 

In 1733, he narrowly escaped from a dangerous illness. 
He had long meditated one of those works, which alone, by 
their importance, extent, and diiliculty, might immortalise 
a society, a “ History of Alsace.” To collect materials 
for this, he travelled into the Low Countries and Germany 
in 1738, and into Switssorland 1744. At Pragiie he found 
that the fragment of St. Mark’s Gospel, so carefully kept 
there, is a continuation of that at Venice. Tlie chancellor 
D’Aguesseau sent for him to Paris, 1746, with the same 
view. His plan was to write the History of Alsace, and to 
illustrate its geogra|)hy and policy bcibre and uritler the 
Iloman.s, under the Pranks, Germans, and its present go¬ 
vernors ; and, in 1751, he pre.sented it to the king of 
France, who had before honoured hint with the title of 
“ Historiographer Royal and Counsellor,” and then gave 
him an appointment of 2000 livres, and a copy of the cata¬ 
logue of the royal library. He availed himself of this op¬ 
portunity to j)lead the privileges of the Protestant univer¬ 
sity of Strasbourg, and obtained a confirmation of them. 
His second volume appeared in 1761; and he had prepared, 
as four supplements, a collection of charter.s and records, 
an ecclesiastical history, a literary history, and a list of 
authors who had treated of Alsace: the publication of these 
he recommended to Mr. Koch, his assistant and successor 
in his chair. Between these two volumes he published his 
“Vindiciie Cclticu',” in which he examines the origin, 
revolution, and language of the Celts. 'I’lie “ History of 
Baden” was his last considerable work, a duty which he 
thought he owed his countrj-. He completed this history 
in seven volumes in four years ; the first appeared in 1763, 
the last in 1766. Having by this history illustrated his 
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country, he prevailed upon the marquis of Baden to build 
a room, in which all its ancient monuiiients were deposited 
in I7fi3. He engaged with the elector palatine to found 
the academy of Manheim. He pronounced the inaugural 
discourse, and furnished the electoral treasury with an** 
tiques. He opened the public meetings of this academy, 
which are held twice a year, by a discourse as honorary 
])resident. He proved in two of these discourses, that no 
electoral house, no court in Germany, had produced a 
greater number of learned princes than the electoral house. 
In 1766, he presented to the elector the first volume of the 
“ Memoirs of a Rising Academy,” and promised one every 
two years. 

A friend to humanity, and not in the least jealous of his 
literary property, he made his library public. It was the 
most complete in the article of history that ever belonged 
to a private person, rich in MSS. medals, inscriptions, 
figures, vases, and ancient instruments of every kind, 
collected by him with great judgment in his travels. All 
these, in his old age, he presented to the city of Strasbourg, 
without any other condition e.xcept that his library should 
be open both to foreigners and his own countrymen. The 
city, however, rewarded this disinterested lil)erality by a 
pension of a hundred louis. He was admitted to the de¬ 
bates in the senate upon this occasion, and there compli¬ 
mented the senate and the city on the favour they had 
sliewtj to literature ever since its revival in Europe. No¬ 
vember 22, 1770, closed the fiftieth year of the professor¬ 
ship of Mr. .S.; this was celebrated by a public festival: 
the university assembled, and Mr. Lobstein, their orator, 
protioitnced before them a discourse in praise of this ex¬ 
traordinary man, and the whole solemnity concluded with 
a grand entertainment. Mr. .S. seemed born to outlive 
himself. Mr. Ring, one of his pupils, printed his life in 
1769. In 1771, he was attacked by a slow fever, occa¬ 
sioned by at! obstruction in his bowels and an ulcer iu his 
lungs, after an illness of many months. He died August 7, 
the first day of the eleventh montli of his seventy-seventh 
year, sensible to the last. He was buried in the colle¬ 
giate church of St. Thomas, the city, in his favour, dis¬ 
pensing with the law which forbids interment within its 
limits. * 

* Gent. Mag. 1783, by Mr. Gough, apnactatlj from Harlet de Vitii Philok 
logorum, vol. XJI. or from King’« Life, 
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SCHOMBERG (Alexander Crowciier)^ a learned 
English clergyman, was born July 6, 1756, and educated 
at Soutbampton-school, where he laid the foundation of his 
classicallearning, and displayed his taste in some juvenile 
performances which were much approved. He afterwards 
cultivated these attainments under Dr. Warton at Winches¬ 
ter-school, whence be removed to Magdalen-college, Ox¬ 
ford, of which he became M. A. in 1781, and fellow and 
tutor. Although formed to excel in polite literature, his 
inclination led him into other pursuits, and the whole ceco- 
nomy of human life became th* subject of his observation. 
The interests of nations, the relations of arts, the cir¬ 
cuitous channels and the secret recesses of commerce, and 
the wide range of operations in manufactures and agri¬ 
culture, were open to his intuition. His “ Chronological 
View of the Roman Laws,” published in 1785, was the in¬ 
troduction to a larger worl:, for which he had furni.shed 
himself with ample materials, by his study of juridical an¬ 
tiquities. Connected with this, was his ” Treatise on the 
Maritime Laws of Rhodes,” in which he clearly investi¬ 
gated the origin, and elegantly described the nature, of the 
maritime codes which bore an analogy to the Rhodian 
laws. During the intervals of his occupation as tutor of 
the college, he visited the principal seats of commerce and 
manufactures in England and on the continent. The re¬ 
sult of these researches was given, in 17S7, in his “ Histo¬ 
rical and Political Remarks on the I'ariff of the Commer¬ 
cial Treaty with France,” which proved the very enlight¬ 
ened progress he had made in the science of political 
ODConomy. From that time he had, with minute attention, 
observed the effects of that famous treaty upon both na¬ 
tions ; and he had made a considerable progress in print¬ 
ing a series of facts and collateral deductions, under the 
title of “ Present State and Manufactures in France,” 
when he was interrupted by an excruciating disorder, 
which proved fatal April 6, 1792, at Bath, whither be had 
gone in hopes of relief from the waters. He was a man 
of an amiable disposition, and greatly lamented by his 
friends. He had taken orders, but had no preferment in 
the church. ’ 

SCHOMBERG (Frederic duke of), a distinguished ge¬ 
neral, was descended of a noble family in Germany, and was 
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the son of count Schomberg, by his first wife, an English lady, 
daughter of the lord Dudley; which count was killed at the 
battle of Prague in Bohemia in 16'.'0, together with seve¬ 
ral of his sons. The duke was born iti 1608. He served 
first in the army of the United Provinces, and afterwards 
became the particular confident of William II. prince of 
Orange; in whose last violent actions he had so great a 
share, and particularly in the attempt upon Amsterdam, 
that, on the prince’s death in 1650, he retired into France. 
Here lie gained so high a reputation, that, next to the 
prince of Condd, and Turenne, he was esteemed the best 
general in that kingdom; though, on account of his firm 
adherence to the Protestant religion, he was not for a con¬ 
siderable time raised to the dignity of a marshal. In Nov. 
1659 he offered his service to Charles II. for his restora¬ 
tion to the throne of England ; and, the year following, 
the court of France being greatly solicitous for the interest 
of Portugal against the Spaniards, he was sent to Lisbon ; 
and in bis way thither passed llirougb England, in order 
to concert measures with king Charles for tlie support of 
Portugal. Among other discourse which he had with that 
prince, he advised his majesty to set up for the head of 
the Protestant religion ; which would give him a vast as¬ 
cendant among the princes of Germany, make liim umpire 
of all their affairs, procure liim great credit with the pro- 
testants of France, and keep that crown in perpetual fear 
of him. He urged him likewise not to part with Dunkirk, 
the sale of which was then in agitation ; since, considering 
the naval power of England, it could not be taken, and the 
possession of it would keep both France and Spain in a 
dependence upon iris majesty. 

In Portugal he performed such eminent services to that 
kingdom that he was created a gramlee of it, by the title 
of count Mertola, with a pension of 5000/. to himself and 
his heirs. In 1673 he came over again into England, to 
coiuinatid the army; but, the French interest being then 
very odious to the F.nglish, though he would at any other 
time of his life have been acceptable to them, he was at 
that crisis looked on as one sent over from France to bring 
our army under French discipline. Finding himself, there¬ 
fore, obnoxious to the nation, and at the same time not 
loved by the court, as being found not fit for the designs of 
tlie latter, he soon returned to France. In June 1676, he 
was left by the king of France, upon his return to Paris, 
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with the command of his army in Flanders; and soon after 
obliged the prince of Orange to raise the siege of Maes- 
tricht, and was made a marshal of France. But, when 
the prosecution against those of the reformed religion was 
begun in that kingdom, be desired leave to return into his 
own country; which was denied him, and all the favour he 
could obtain was to go to Portugal. And, though he had 
preserved that nation from falling under the yoke of Cas¬ 
tile, yet now, when he came thither for refuge, the inqui¬ 
sition represented that matter of giving harbour to an 
heretic so odiously to the king, that he was forced to send 
the marshal away. He w'ent thence to England; and, 
passing through Holland, entered into a particular con¬ 
fidence with the prince of Orange; and, being invited by 
the elector of Brandenburgh to Berlin, was made governor 
of Prussia, and placed at the head of all tlie elector’s 
armies. He was treated likewise by the young elector 
with the same regard that his father had shewn him ; and, 
in 1688, was sent by him to Cleves, to command the 
troops which were raised by the empire for the defence of 
Cologne. 

When the prince of Orange was almost ready for his ex¬ 
pedition into England, marshal Schomberg obtained leave 
of the elector of Brandenbourg to accompany his highness 
in that attempt; and, after their arrival at London, he is 
supposed to have been the author of that remarkable stra¬ 
tagem for trying the affections of the people, by raising 
an universal apprehension over the kingdom of the ap¬ 
proach of the Irish vvith fire and sword. Upon the prince’s 
advancement to the throne of England, he was appointed 
master of the ordnance, and general of his majesty’s forces; 
in April 1C89, knight of the garter, and the same month na¬ 
turalized by act of parliament; and, in May, was created a ba¬ 
ron, earl, marquis, and duke of this kingdom, by the name 
and title of baron Teys, earl of Brentford, marquis of Har¬ 
wich, and duke of Schomberg. The House of Commons like¬ 
wise voted to him 100,000^. for the services which he had 
done; but he received only a small part of that sum, the king 
after his death paying his son 5000/. a year for the remain¬ 
der. In Aug. 1689 he sailed for Ireland, with an army, 
for the reduction of that kingdom ; and, having mustered 
all his fprees there, and finding them to be not above 
14,000 men, among whom there were but 2000 horse, he 
inarched to Dundalk, where he posted himself; king James 
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beiu"- come to Arclee. within five or six miles of him, with 
above thrice his number. Schomberg, therefore, being 
rlisappointed of the supplies from England, which had been 
promised him, and his army being so greatly inferior to'the 
Irish, resolved to keep himself on the defensive, lie lay 
there six weeks in a rainy season} iind bis men, for want 
of due management, contracted such diseases that almost 
one half of them perished. 

He was censured by some for not making a bold attempt; 
and such complaints were sent of this to king William, that 
his majesty wrote twice to him, pressing him on the sub¬ 
ject. But the duke saw that the enemy was well posted 
and well provided, and had several good officers among 
them; and know that, if he met with a check, his whole 
army, and consequently all Ireland, had been lost, since 
he could not have made a regular retreat. The surest me¬ 
thod was to preserve his army; which would save Ulster, 
and aUhough his conduct exposed him to the reproaches of 
some persons, better judges thought, that his management 
of this campaign was one of the greatest actions of his life. 
At the battle of the Boyne, July I, 1690, he passed the 
river in his station, and immediately rallied and encou¬ 
raged the French Protestants, who had been left exposed 
by the death of tlicir commander, with this short harangue; 
“ Allans, messieurs, voila vos persdeuteurs,” pointing to 
the French Pa|)ists in the enemy’s army. But these words 
were scarcely uttered, when a few of king James’s guards, 
who returned full s|)eed to their main body, after the 
slaughter of their companions, and whom the French re¬ 
fugees suffered to pass, thinking them to he of their own 
party, fell furiously upon the duke, and gave him two 
wounds over the head, which, however, were not mortal. 
Upon this, the French regiment acknowleilged their error 
by committing a greater; for, firing rashly on the enemy, 
they shot him through the neck, of which wound he in¬ 
stantly' died. lie was buried in St, Patrick’s cathedral, 
whore the dean and chapter erected a small monument to 
his honour, at their own ekpence, with an elegant inscrip¬ 
tion by Dr. Swift, which is printed in the Dean’s works. 

Burnet tells us, that he was “ a calm man, of great ap¬ 
plication and conduct, and thought much better than he 
spoke ; of true judgment, of exact probity, and of an hum¬ 
ble and obliging temper.” And another writer observes, 
that he had a thorough experience of the world; knew 
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men and things better than any man of his profession ever 
did ; and ^vas as great in council as at the head of an army. 
He appeared courteous and affable to every person, and 
yet had an air of grandeur that commanded respect from all. 

In king William’s cabinet are the dispatches of the duke 
of Schomberg in Ireland to king William, which sir John 
Dalryniple has printed in the second volume of his me¬ 
moirs ; “ because,” he remarks, “ they paint in lively co¬ 
lours the state of the army in that country ; clear Schom¬ 
berg of inactivity, which has been unjustly thrown upon 
him; and do honour to the talents of a man, who wrote 
with the elegant simplicity of Ciesar, and to whose repu¬ 
tation and conduct, next to those of king William, the 
English nation owes the revolutioic' 

SCHOMBERG (Isaac), one of a family of physicians of 
some note in their day, was the son of Dr, Meyer Schom¬ 
berg, a native of Cologne, a Jew, and, as it was said, 
librarian to some person of distinction abroad, which oc¬ 
cupation he left, and came and settled in London, where 
he professed himself to be a physician; and, by art and 
address, obtained a lucrative situation amidst the faculty. 
In 1740 he had outstripped all the city phy.sicians, and 
was in the annual receipt of four thousand pounds. He 
died March 4, 1761. This, his son, was born abroad, 
and at the age of two or three years was brought to Eng¬ 
land, where he received a liberal education, and afterwards 
studied at Leyden. After his return to London lie set up 
in practice, but had a dispute with the college of physi¬ 
cians, as, we are told, bis father had before him. The 
particulars of this dispute are not uninteresting in the 
history of the college. 

After Dr. Schomberg had practised some years as a phy¬ 
sician in London, he received a notice from the college of 
their intention to examine him in the usual form, and to 
admit him a licentiate. This notice he was thought to 
have treated with contempt; for, instead of submitting to 
the examination, he objected to the names of some persons 
who were to be e.xamined at the same time, and behaved, it 
is said, with some haughtiness to those of the college who, 
he complained, had used him ill, in ordering him to be 
examined in such company. The college considering 
tliemselves the sole judges of what persons they should 
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call upon, refused to attend to the doctor’s objection, but 
examined the persons against whom he seemed most to 
except; but this not tending to make up the dispute, they 
proceeded to interdict the doctor from practice until he 
had given such satisfaction as his conduct required. In 
the mean time the doctor submitted to be examined, and 
in 1750 procured the degree of doctor of physic to be con¬ 
ferred on him by the university of Cambridge; and, thus 
supported, demanded his admittance a second time, not 
as a licenciate, but one of the body. This demand was re¬ 
fused to be complied with, and it was objected, that the 
doctor, though naturalized, could not hold the office of 
censor of the college, which was an office of trust; and 
this refusal brought the determination of the business to 
the decision of the lawyers. A petition was presented to 
the king, praying him, in the person of the lord chancellor, 
to exercise his visitatorial power over the college, and re¬ 
store the licenciates to their rights, which, by their arbi¬ 
trary proceedings, the president and fellows had for a suc¬ 
cession of ages deprived them of. This petition came on 
to be heard at Lincoln’s Inn hall, before the lord chief 
justice Willis, baron Smythe, and judge Wilmot, lords 
commissioners of the great seal; but the allegations therein 
contained not being established, the same was dismissed. 
This attack on the college was the most formidable it ever 
sustained. 

In this dispute Dr. Schomberg was supposed to have 
employed his pen against his adversaries with considerable 
effect. It is certain he was well supported by bis friends ; 
one of whom, Moses Mendez, esq. exposed his opponents 
to ridicule, in a performance entitled “ The Battiad,” since 
reprinted in Dilly’s Repository. 

From this period Dr. Schomberg took his station in the 
medical profession, with credit and approbation, though 
without the success that inferior talents sometimes expe¬ 
rienced. On the last illness of David Garrick, he was 
called in, and hailed, by his dying friend, in the affectionate 
terms of—“ though last not least injour dear love.” He sur¬ 
vived Garrick but a short time, dying at his house in Con¬ 
duit-street, the 4th of March, 1780; and the following 
character was given of him by one who seems to have 
known him well: 

“ His great talents and knowledge in his profession, 
were universally acknowledged by the gentlemen of the 
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faculty; atid his tenderness and humanity recommended 
him to the friendship and esteem, as well as veneration, of 
his patients. He was endued with uncommon quickness 
and sagacity in discovering the sources, and tracing the 
progress, of a disorder ; and though in general a friend to 
prudent regimen, rather than medicine, yet, in emergent 
cases, he prescribed with a correct and happy boldness 
equal to ilie occasion. He was so averse from that sordid 
avarice generally charged, perhaps often with great injus¬ 
tice, on the faculty, that many of his friends in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances found it impossible to force on him that reward 
for his services which he had so fairly earned, and wliicli 
his attendance so well merited, a man be was sincere 
and just in his principles, frank and amiable in his temper, 
instructive and lively in conversation ; his many singulari¬ 
ties endearing him still further to his acquaintance, as they 
proceeded from an honest plainness of manner, and visibly 
flowed from a benevolent siuiplieity of heart. He was, for 
many days, sensible of his a])proaching end, which he en¬ 
countered with a calmness and resignation, not easily to 
be imitated by those who now regret the loss of so good a 
man, so valuable a friend, and so skilful a physician.” 

Dr. Scliomberg had a younger brother, Ralph Sc/iom- 
BKitG, M. D. who first settled at Yarmouth as a physician, 
and published some works on professional subjects that in¬ 
dicated ability, and others from which he derived little re¬ 
putation. Of the former kind arc, 1. “ Aphorismi prac- 
lici, sive ohservationes medicrj,” for the use of students, 
and in alphabetical order, 1750, 8vo. 2. “ Prosperi Mar¬ 
tian! Annotationes in c.TJCas pra notationes synopsis,” 175). 
3. “ Van Swieten’s Commentaries” abridged. 4. “ A 
Treatise of tlieColica Piclonum, or Dry Belly-ache,” 1764, 
8vo. 5. “ Duport de signis morborum lihri quatuor,” 
1766. Of the latter, are some dramatic pieces of very 
little value, and 6. “ An Ode on the present rebellion,” 
1746. 7. “ An Account of the present rebellion,” 1746. 

8. “The Life of Miccenas,” 1767, 12mo, taken without 
acknowledgment from Meihomins. 9 . “ A critical Disser¬ 
tation on the characters and writings of Pindar and Horace, 
in a letter to the right lion, the earl of B—also a shame¬ 
ful instance of plagiarism from Blondell’s “Comparison de 
Pindare et DTiorace.” It would have been well if his pil- 
ferings had only been from hooks; hut after he had removed 
to Bath, and practised there some years with considerable 
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success, he tried his skill upon the funds of a public cha- 
rify, and, detection following, was obliged to make a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat from Bath, and from public practice. He 
app(?ars to have hitl himself first at Pangboiirn in Berkshire, 
and afterwards at Reading, where he died June 29, 1792. 
In the obituary he is called “ Ralph Schornberg, 

SCHONER (John), a noted German philosopher and 
mathematician, was born at Carolostadt in \ \11, and died 
in 1547, aged seventy. From bis uncommon acquirements, 
he was chosen mathematical profe.ssor at Nuremberg when 
lie was but a young man. He wrote a great many works, 
and WHS particularly famous for his astronomical tables, 
which he published after the manner of those of Regiomon¬ 
tanus, and to which he gave the title of Be-’^nlutte, on ac¬ 
count of their clearness. Bnr, notwithstanding his great 
knowledge, he w.as, after the fashion of tlie times, much 
addicted to judicial astrology, which he took great pains 
to imjirove. The list of his writings is chietly as follows; 
I. “ 'I'hree Books of Judicial Astrology.” 2. “ The astro¬ 
nomical tables named Resointie.” 3. “ De Usu Globi 
.Stelliferi; De Compositione Giobi Cadestis; De Usu Globi 
'J’errostris, et de Compositione ejusdem.” 4. “j^£i]uato- 
rium Astronomicuin.” 5. “ l.ibelliis de Distantiis I.oco- 
nim per Instrumentum etNumcros invesiigaiulis.” tJ. “ De 
Com|)ositione 'rorqneti.” 7. “ In Coiistrnctionein ct Ustiin 
Rectangnli sivc Radii Astronomici Annotationes.” H. 
“ Horarii Cylindii Canones.” 9. “ Pliinisphaiiiiini, seu 
Moteoriscopium.” lu. “ Organimi Uranienm.”. 11. “ In- 
strnmentum Impedinientornm l.unai.” All printed at Nu¬ 
remberg, in 1551, folio. Of those, the large treatise of 
dialling rendered him more known in the learned world 
than all his other works besido.s, in which he discovers a 
surprising genius and fund of learning of tliat kind ; but 
some have attributed this to his son.* 

SCHONNING, SCHOENING, or SCHONING (Ger- 
R.5RD), a learned Norwegian, was burn at Skatnaes, in Nonl- 
land, in 1732. He went in 1740 to the school of Droii- 
tbeini, the rector of w’hicli conceived so high an opinion of 
his talents, as to assist him in carrying on his studies at 

I Eiirop. Mai^. for 1803.—Nichols’s Bowyer.—Minutes of Cr.joceOings of the 
Royal college of Pliysiciaiis, relating to Dr. Isaac Schomberg, from Feb. 5, 
1146,10 Dec. 22, 1153, 8vo, 1754. 

® Marlin’s Biog. I'hil.—Huuun’sDictionary.—Frsheri Tiicatrum,—SaxiiOno* 
masticou. 
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Copenhagen, where in 1758, be was elected a member of 
the academy of sciences at Copenhagen. In 1764 he was 
appointed professor of history and elhquence at Sora, and 
received literary honours from vaiious societies. In 1773, 
1774, and 1775, he went on a tour, at the king’s expence, 
through various parts of Norway, to examine the remains 
of antiquity, but was recalled to Copenhagen to be keeper 
of the archives, and in 1776 was appointed a member of 
the society formed for publishing Icelandic works from the 
collcciioii of Arnas Magnseus. He died July 18, 1780. 
He is said to have passed his time and employed his 
thoughts entirely on his peculiar studies, having an utter 
aversion to theological controversy, and being equally par¬ 
tial to men of merit of all persuasions. His works are nu¬ 
merous, but many of them are academical dissertations. 
Among those of a more permanent form are “ An Essay 
towardfl the ancient Geography of the Northern Countries, 
particularly Norway “ Observations on the old Northern 
Marriages and Weddings “ De Anni Ratione apud ve- 
teres Septentrionales“ History of Norway from the 
foundation of the kingdom till the time of Harold Haar- 
fager,” 1771—1781, 4 vols. 4to, the last volume edited 
by Sulim ; “ Travels through Norway,” &c. He was also 
the contributor of many papers to the Transactions of the 
Norwegian society, and of the academy of sciences at Co¬ 
penhagen, on subjects of antiquity, bearing some relation 
to the northern nations.' 

SCHOOCKIUS (Martin), a learned and very laborious 
writer, was born April 1, 1614, at Utrecht, and was suc¬ 
cessively professor of languages, rhetoric, history, natural 
philosophy, logic, and experimental philosophy in that 
city, at Deventer, Groningen, and lastly, at Franefort 
upon Oder, where he died in 1665, aged fifty-one. Schooc- 
kius delighted in singular subjects, and has left a prodi¬ 
gious number of works. Burman .says be never knew a 
man who published so much and acquired so little fame in 
the learned world. Some of his works are critical, others 
on philosophy, divinity, history, and literature, chiefly in 
l2mo or 8vo, &c. The most known are, tracts on turfs, 
“ De TurflSs, seu de cespitibus Biturninosis“ On But¬ 
ter “ On Antipathy to Cheese “ On Eggs and Chic¬ 
kens “ On Inundations“ De Harengis, seu Haleci- 
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bus “ De Signaturis foetus“ De CiconiisNi- 
hilo“ De Sternutatione“ De figrnento legis Eegias j," 
“ De Bonis Ecclesiasticis et Canonicis,” 4to; “ De ^tatu 
Reipublicse ftfederati Belgii,” See. &c. He wrote also against 
Des Cartes, at the request of the famous Voetius, witb 
whom he was much connected. Some other piepcs on sin¬ 
gular subjects are in his “ Exercitationes varise,” 1663,4tOi 
reprinted under the title of “ Martini Themidis exercita¬ 
tiones,” 1688, 4to, &C.* 

SCHOOTEN (Francis), professor of mathematics at 
Leyden about the middle of the seventeenth century, ww 
a very acute proficient in that science. He published, i(i 
1649, an edition of Descartes’s geometry, with learned 
and elaborate annotations on that work, as also tbos6 of 
Beaume, Hudde, and Van Heauralt. Schooten published 
also two very useful and learned works of his own composi¬ 
tion j “ Principia Malheseos universalis,” 1661, 4to; and 
“ Exercitationes Mathematicae,” 1657, 4to.® 

SCHOTT (Andrew), a very learned German, to whom 
the republic of letters has been considerably indebted, was 
born at Antwerp, Sept. 12, 1552 ; and educated at Lou¬ 
vain. Upon the taking and sacking of Antwerp in 1577, 
be retired to Douay; and, after some stay there, went to 
Paris, where Busbequius received him into his house, and 
made him partner of his studies. Two years after, he went 
into Spain, and was at first at Madrid ; then he remqyed 
to Alcala, and then in 1580 to Toledo, where bis great 
reputation procured him a Greek professorship. The car¬ 
dinal Caspar Quiroga, abp. of Toledo, conceived at the 
same time such an esteem for him, that he lodged him in 
his palace, and entertained him as long as he remained in 
that place. In 1584, he was invited to Saragossa, to teach 
rhetoric and the Greek language; and, two years after, 
entered into the society of Jesuits, and was called by the 
general of the order into Italy to teach rhetoric at Rome. 
He continued three years there, and then returned to his 
own country, where he spent the remainder of a long life 
in study and writing books. He was not only well skilled 
in Latin and Greek learning, but had also in him a candour 
and generosity seldom to be found among the men of his 
order. He had an earnest desire to oblige all mankind, of 

* Niceron, vol. XII.—Burman I'raj. Erudit.—Nicolai’s Vit» Profcisorum 
Croning». 
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what religion or country soever; and would freely commu¬ 
nicate even with heretics, if the cause of letters could be 
served; hence protestant writers every where mention him 
with respect. He died at Antwerp Jan. 23, 1629, after 
having published a great number of books. Besides works 
more immediately connected with and relating to bis own 
profession, he gave editions of, and wrote notes upon, se¬ 
veral of the classics; among which were Aurelius Victor, 
Pomponius Mela, Seneca Rhetor, Cornelius Nepos, Vale¬ 
rius Flaccns, &c. He wrote the life of Francis di Borgia, 
and “ Hispania illustrata,” 4 vols. folio, but there are rea¬ 
sons for doubting whether the “ Bibliotheca Hispana,” 3 
vols. in one, 4to, was a publication of his own; it seems 
rather to have been compiled from his MSS. He published, 
however, an edition of Basil’s works, and is said to have 
translated Photius; but this has been thought to be so much 
below the abilities and learning of Schott, that some have 
questioned his having been the author of it.' 

SCHOTT (Caspar), a learned Jesuit, was born in 1608, 
in the diocese of Wurtzburg. His favourite studies were 
philosophy and mathematics, which he taught till his death. 
He passed several years at Palermo, whence he removed 
to Rome, where he contracted an intimacy with the cele¬ 
brated Kircher, who communicated to him several of his 
observations on the arts and sciences. Schott was author 
of several works, of which the most remarkable are, 1, 

Physica curiosa; sive Mirabilia Naturm et artis,” 1667, 
4to. 2. “ Magia naturalis et artificialis,” 1657—59,4 vols. 
4to, reprinted in 1677. 3. “ Technica curiosa,” Norim- 

berg, 1664, 4to, in which is found the first idea of the air- 
pump. 4. “ Anatomia Physico-hydrostatica Fontium et 
Fluminum.” 5. “ Organum Mathematicum.” In the va¬ 
rious writings of this Jesuit are to be met with the germs of 
the greater part of modern experiments in physics. Com¬ 
plete sets of them should consist of 20 vols. but they are 
not easily procured, as they were almost entirely forgotten, 
till brought to notice in 1785 by the abb6 Mercier, in his 
“ Notice des ouvrages de Caspar Schott.’” 

SCHREVELIUS (Cornelius), a Dutch commentator, 
was the son of Theodore Schrevelius, first rector of the 
school at Haerlem, the history of which city he published, 

> Unpin.—Niceron, vol. XXVI.—Marcbsnd in Peregrinu*.—Pofpen’j BibU 
Saxii Onomast. 

^ Dial. Bniu«t Manuei du Libralre* 
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and afterwards rector of that of Leyden. lie was born pro¬ 
bably at the former place, and removed to Leyden with his 
father in 1625, who being then advanced in years resigned 
his office in favour of Cornelius in Cornelius ap¬ 

pears before this to have studied and took his degrees in 
medicine, but his promotion to the school turned his at¬ 
tention to classical pursuits, in the course of which he pub¬ 
lished editions varioruyn of Hesiod, Homer, Claudian, Vir¬ 
gil, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal and Persius, Erasmus’s col¬ 
loquies, &c. none of wliich have been so fortunate as to 
obtain the approbation of modern critics. He applied, 
however, to ie.\icography with more sticcess, and besides 
a good edition of the Greek part of Hesychius’s Lexicon, 
published himself a Greek and Latin Dictionary, which has 
been found so useful to beginners, that perhaps few works 
of the kind have gone through so many editions. Those of 
this country, where it still continues to be printed, have 
been enlarged and improved by Hill, Bowyer, and others. 
ISchrcvelius died in 1667.' 

SC HULTENS (Albert), a German divine, was born at 
Groningen, where he studied till 1706, and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself by taste and skill iu Arabic learnitig. He 
became a minister of VVassenar, and professor of the orien¬ 
tal tongues at Franeker. At length he was invited to Ley¬ 
den, where he taught Hebrew and the oriental languages 
with reputation till his death, which happened in 1750. 
There are many works of Schultens, which shew profound 
learning and just criticism ; as, “ Commentaries upon .Job 
and the Proverbsa book, entitled “ Vetus et regia via 
Hebrai/.andi“ A Treatise of Hebrew Roots,” &c. He 
had a son John Jacob Schultens, who was professor of divi¬ 
nity and oriental languages at Leyden, in his room. This 
John Jacob was father to the subject of the following ar¬ 
ticle.* 

SCHULTENS (Henry Albert), was born Feb. 15, 
1749, at Herborn (where his father was at that time divinity- 
professor), and was educated at the university at Leyden, 
where be applied himself with great diligence to the Ara¬ 
bic, under his father’s instructions, and those of Sqbei- 
dius, who then lodged in his house. By his father’s ad¬ 
vice, he commenced his study of the eastern languages by 


» Foppen Bibl. Belg—Bailtct Jugeuens.—Moreri. 
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learning the Arabic, to which he applied during two years, 
before he began the Hebrew. This, among other reasons, 
may account tor the preterence which he always gave to 
the Arabic literature, and which was so great that he was 
often heard to w'ish that the duties of his station would al¬ 
low' him to devote the whole of his time to it. He, however, 
studied the Greek and Latin classics with the utmost dili- 

f ence under Hemsterhuis, llhunkenius, and Valkenaar. 

le also cultivated an acquaintance with the best modern 
writers, among whom he in general gave the preference to 
the English ; he was remarkably fond of Pope; and of 
Shakspeare he was an enthusiastic admirer. 

In 1772, when only in his twenty-third year, he pub¬ 
lished a work entitled “ Anthologi^i Sententiarum Arabica- 
ruro,” with a Latin translation and notes, of which sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones testified his approbation. Soon after this Schul- 
tens went to England, in order to examine the Arabic MSS. 
in the Bodleian library, and resided for some time at Ox¬ 
ford, as a gentleman commoner of Wadham college. Here 
in less than three months during the short winter days, he 
transcribed Pocock’s “ Meidanius” with his translation and 
notes, a work which took up no less than 646 folio pages. 
The late professor White, in a letter to the father of »Schul- 
tens, says of him; “ It is impossible for any one to bo 
more generally respected in this place, or indeed to be 
more deserving of it. His abilities, his amiable disposition, 
and his polite behaviour, recommend him strongly to all 
those among us who know him only by reputation, and en¬ 
dear him to all who are personally acquainted with him.” 
The university testified its sense of his extraordinary merit, 
by conferring on him (in May 1773) the degree of M. A. 
by diploma. He also visited Cambridge, where he sjient 
a fortnight; during which time he corrected several errors 
in the catalogue of Arabic manuscripts, and made several 
additions to it. In London he published a specimen of 
Pocock’s “ Meidanius.” Dr. Morton offered to make him 
bis assistant at the British Museum, and to secure to him 
the reversion of his own place; but the ambition of Schul- 
tens was to be a professor of Eastern languages; and as 
there was no probability of this appointment in England, 
be determined to return to Holland. Sir William Jones, 
whose friendship he assiduously cultivated, advised him to 
study the Persian, which he did with great diligence; but 
he complained that this pursuit was often interrupted by 
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other avocations, and that lie was not able to devote so 
much time to it as he wished. 

Soon after his arrival in the United Provinces, he was 
chosen professor of oriental languages in the academical 
school of Anisterdiuii, where he resided during five years, 
and enjoyed the esteem and friendship of a numerous ac¬ 
quaintance. Besides Latin lectures to the students, be de¬ 
livered some in Dutch, on the Jewish antiquities and ori¬ 
ental history, which were much frequented and greatly ad¬ 
mired. On the death of his father, in 1778, he was called 
to Leyden as his successor. lu Nov. 1792, he was attack¬ 
ed by a malignant catarrhal fever that terminated in a con¬ 
sumption, of which he died in August 1793. Some time 
before his death, his physician found him reading the latter 
part of St. John’s gospel, of which he expressed the warmest 
admiration; and added, “ It is no small consolation to me, 
that, in the vigour of health, I never thought less highly of 
the character and religion of Christ, than 1 do r»ow, in the 
debility of sickness. Of the truth and excellence of Chris¬ 
tianity I have always been convinced, and have always, as 
far as human Irailty would allow, endeavoured so to express 
this conviction tliat, in these rny last hours, I might with 
confidence look forwards to a blessed immortality.” Schul- 
tens, in his private character, was in every respect an 
amiable and worthy man. 

As a teacher, professor Schultcns had the happy talent 
of rendering the driest subjects plain and interesting to .his 
pupils. This w'as particularly the case with the principles 
of the Hebrew grammar, an intimate and accurate know¬ 
ledge of which he recommended as indispensably necessary 
to all who wished to understand the Old Testament in the 
original language. In translating and explaining the Bible, 
lie preserved a judicious medium between those who 
thought the Hebrew text too sacred to be the subject of 
criticism; and those who, like Houbigant, w ithout a sufli- 
cient acquaintance with the genius of the language, ven¬ 
tured on needless alterations. Hence he was much dis- 
])leased with a work by prolessor Kocherns of Berne, en¬ 
titled “ \ indicia; sacri textus Hehraei Esaiae vatis, adversus 
11. Lowthi criticamconcerning which he said, in a letter 
to Dr. tindlay, of Glasgow, “It violates'the bounds of 
moderation and decency by tlie assertion that the text of 
Isaiah could not gain any thing by Dr. Lowth’s conjectures. 
I am of a very different opinion. When at Oxford and 
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London, I was intimately acquainted with bishop Lowth, 
had an oppoitunity of knowii.g his excellent disposition, 
and am therefore much vexed that Kocherus, from his fiery 
zeal against innovation, should have been induced to treat 
him with severitv, as if the bishop had been a rash and pe¬ 
tulant critic.” Schiiliens’s sentiments on this subject are 
more fully expressetl in some articles which he wrote for 
the “ Bibliotheca Critica,” published by Wyttenbach, par¬ 
ticularly in the review of Kennicoi’s Bible. These judi¬ 
cious sentiments, together with his cxten.sive abilities and 
linowh'dgc of the subject, his eulogist observes, rendered 
him admirably qualified to have given a new version of the 
• Old Testarru'iit. 7'bis at one time he designed, and nearly 
fiiiishetl a translation of the book of Job, wliicli was pub¬ 
lished after his death by Herman Mimtinge, 17t) J-, 8vo, but 
l)is sentiments of this portion of sacred writ are so much at 
variance with those of the most able and popular commen¬ 
tators, that we question if it will meet vvitii general ttppro- 
balion. 

Professor Sebnltcns, thoiigli a very industrious student, 
puhiislied little besiiles the “ Aiuhologia” already montiou- 
cd, aiid the following, “ Pars versionis Arahica; libri (.^o- 
laili VV'a Dintnab, sive Fabularum Bilpai;” a supplement 
to D’[lerbcloi’s “ Bibliothequc Orieiitalea Duteb trans- 
liition of Eichorn on tiio literary merits of Micbaelis; and 
three J.atin orations. He at one time resumed bis intended 
cdUion of Meidaniiis, the eare of which he lelt to proles¬ 
sor Schroeder, who published a volume 4to, under the title 
“ Meidani proverbiornm Arabicorum pars. Laliiie vortit et 
notis illustravit H. A. Scultens. Opus posihmmim,” 1795. 
It ought to consist of two more volumes, hut wo know not 
that they have appeared.' 

^CHULTETUS. fSee SCULTETUS. 

SCHUKM.VN ( Anna Mauia a), a most learned German 
lady, was the daughter of parents who were both descended 
from noble Protestant families, and was born at Cologne, in 
1607. She discovered from her infancy an uncommon fa¬ 
cility in acquiring various accoinplisiniienls, as cutting with 
her scissors upoji puper all sorts of figures, without any 
model, designing flowers, embroidery, music vocal and in¬ 
strumental, painting, sculpture, and engraving; and is said 
to have succeeded equally in all these arts. hlr. Evelyn, 

' Kantflaar’s Eulogy, Amst. 1794, 8vo, in Month. Rev. vol. XV. N. S. 
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in liis “ History of Chalcography,” has observed, that “ the 
very knowing Anna Maria a Schurman is'skilled in this art 
will) innnnierable others, even to a prodigy of her sex.” 
Her I'.uiid-wrliing in all languages was inimitable ; and some 
curious persons liave preserved specimens of it in their 
cabinets. M. Joby, in his journey to Munster, relates, that 
he was an eve-ivitness to the beauty of her writing, in 
Fi-ench, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic; and of her 
skill in drawing in miniature, and making portraits upon 
glass with the point of a diamond. She painted her own 
jjictur.e by means of a looking-glass; and made artificial 
pearls so like natural ones, that they could not be distin¬ 
guished but by pricking them with a needle. 

The powers of her understanding wore not inferior to 
her skill in those arts ; for at eleven, when her brothers 
were examined in Latin, site often whispered to them what 
they were to answer, though she was only a casual hearer 
of their lessons. Her father therefore began to instruct 
her more perfectly in that knowledge which made her so 
justly eolcbiiited j and very soou the Lathi, Greek, and He¬ 
brew laiiguagcs became so familiar to her, that she not 
only wrote, but spoke them, in a manner which surprised 
the most learned men. •‘>he made a great progress also in 
the Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and F.tliiopic; and of the 
living languages, she umlerstood anti spoke readily, the 
Frcncli, Kiiglish, and Italian. She was competently versed 
ill geography, astronomj’, philosophy, and the sciences, 
so as to be able to judge of tbein with exactness; but all 
tliesc accomplisliments yielded at last to divinity', and the 
study of tile scriptures. 

Her f.iihcr, who had settled at Utrecht while she was an 
infant, and afterwards removed to Franeker for the more 
convenient education of his cliildren, died there in 1623. 
His widow then returned to Utrecht, wliere Anna Maria 
continued her studies very intensely; which probably pre¬ 
vented her from marrying, as she might have done advan¬ 
tageously with Mr. Cats, pensionary of Holland, and a 
celebrated poet, who wrote verses in her praise when she 
was only fourteen. Her modesty, which was as great as 
her knowledge, would have kept her in obscurity, .if Ilive- 
tus, Spanheim, and Vossius, had not made her merit known. 
Salmasius also, Beverovicius, and Huygens, maintained a 
literary correspondence with her; and, by shewing her 
letters, spread her fame into foreign countries. This pro- 
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cured her a correspondence with Balzac, Gassendi, Mer- 
sennus, Bochart, Conrart, and other eminent men ; persons 
of the first rank paid her visits, and cardinal RicheUea 
likewise shewed her marks of his esteem. About 1650, a 
great alteration took place in her religious system. She 
performed her devotions in private, without frequenting 
any church, upon which it was reported that she was in¬ 
clined to popery; but she attached herself to the famous 
mystic Labadie, and embracing his principles and practice, 
lived some time with him at Altena, in Holstein, and at¬ 
tended him at his death there in 1674. She afterwards 
retired to Wiewart, in Friseland, where the famous Penn, 
the Quaker, visited her in 1677 ; she died at this place in 
1678. She took for her device these words of St, Ignatius; 
“ Amor mens crucihxus est.” 

She wrote “De vitae humanae termino,” Ultraj. 163£); 
** Dissertatio de in genii muliebris ad doctrinam et meliores 
literas aptitudine,” L. Bat. 1641, 12mo. These two pieces, 
with letters in French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to her 
learned correspondents, were printed in 1648, under the 
title of “ A. M. a Schurinan Opuscula Hebrsea, Grteca, 
Latina, Galiica; prosaica & metriea;” enlarged in a 2d 
edition at Leyden, 1650, 12mo. She wrote afterwards, 
“ Eukleria, sen melioris partis electio.” This is a defence 
of her attachment to Labadie, and was printed at Altena in 
1673, when she'was with him.' 

SCHURTZFLEISCH (Conrad Samurl), a learned 
German, was born December l641, at Corback, in the 
county of Waldeck. Having taken a doctor’s degree in 
philosophy at Wittemberg, in 1664, he returned toCorbac, 
where he taught during some time instead of his father, 
and then returning to Wittemberg, published a learned 
piece, entitled “ Judicium de novissimis prudentiae civilis 
scriptoribus,” &c. under the assumed name of “ Eubulus 
Th6odatus Sarckmasius.” In this little work, which con¬ 
sists but of a leaf and half, the author passes judgment very 
freely on fifteen German lawyers, or political writers, which 
raised him many enemies, and engaged him in a literary 
war, which produced a great number of pieces collected 
by Crusius, 8vo, under the title of “ Acta Sarckmasiana,” 
and even occasioned his being struck out from the list of 

• Gen. Diet.—Niceron, vol. XXXlll.—Uul'arl’s Academie des Sciences.— 
Burman Traject. Eiudit. 
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doctors by the university of Wittemberg, lie was, how> 
ever, not only restored to that title two years after, but 
appointed professor of history, then of poetry, and at 
length of Greek. In 1700, Schurtzfleisch succeeded to the 
rhetorical chair, and became counsellor and librarian to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, and died July 7, J708. He left a , 
great number of learned works on history, poetry, criticism, 
literature, &c. the most celebrated of which are, “ Dispu- 
tationes historic® civiles,” Leipsic, 1699,3 tom. 4to. Henry 
Leonard Schurtzfleisch, his brother, was also author of 
some works, among which is, “ Historia Knsiferorum ordi- 
nis Teutonici,” Wittemberg, 1701, 12mo.' 

SCHWARTZ (Bektixolet), who passes for being the 
discoverer of that fatal composition so well known by the 
name of gun-powder, was born at Friburg in Germany in 
the thirteenth century, and is said to have discovered this 
dangerous secret in prison, as he was making some chemi¬ 
cal ex[)eriments. Albertns Magnus speaks of him as a 
Cordelier, and says that he invented some sorts of fire¬ 
arms. The discovery of this fatal secret has been attributed 
by some to the Chine.se, and by others to our countryman, 
Roger Bacon: however, the use of artillery was introduced 
about the time of the battle of Crccy, 1346, and made an 
absolute change in the whole art of war; whether a benefi¬ 
cial one, has not yet been decided.® 

SCIOPPIUS (Gasiur), a learned German writer, and 
one of tlie most arrogant and contentious critics of his time, 
was born about 1576 ; and studied first at Amberg, then at 
Heidelberg, afterwards at Altdorf, at the charges of the 
elector palatine. Having made a considerable stay at In- 
golstadt, he returned to Altdorff, where he began to publish 
some of his works. Ottavia Ferrari, a celebrated professor 
at Padua, says, that he “ published books when he was but 
sixteen, which deserved to be admired by old men some, 
however, of his early productions do not deserve this en¬ 
comium. He took a journey into Italy; and, after he had 
been some time at Verona, returned into Germany, whence 
he went again into Italy, and published at Ferrara a pane¬ 
gyric upon the king of Spain and pope Clement VIII. In 
1599, he embraced the Roman catholic religion, but bad 
an extraordinary antipathy to the Jesuits; against whom, 
Baillet tells us, he wrote about thirty treatises under ficti- 

1 NiCeron, vol. 1.—Morcri. “ Biillart’s Academic dcs Science).—Moreri. 
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tious names. Nor was he more lenient to the Protestants, 
and solicited the princes to extirpate them .by the most 
bloody means, in a book which he published at Pavia in 
1619, under the title of “ Gasp. Scioppii Consiliarii Regii 
Classicum belli sacri, sive, Heldus Redivivus.’,’ The fol¬ 
lowing is the title of another, printed at Mentz. in 1612, 
against Philip Mornay du Plessis; and which, as he tells 
us in the title-page, he sent to James I. of England, by 
way of new-year’s gift: “ Alexipbarinacum Regium felli 
draconum et veneno aspidum snb Philippi Morntei de Pies- 
sis nuper Papatus historifi abdito apposituin, et sereniss. 
Jacobo Magiue Britannia; Regi strenae Januarite loco inti- 
ncri missuni.” lie had before attacked the king of England, 
by publi.shiitg in 1611, two books with these titles : “ Ec- 
clesiasticus auctoritati Sereniss. D. Jacobi, &c. oppositus,” 
and “ Collyriuin Regium Britannia; Regi graviter ex oculis 
lahoranii muneri mi.ssum that is, •'^An Eye-salve for the 
use of his Britannic majesty.” In the first of these pieces 
he ventured to attack Henry IV. of France in a most violent 
manner; which occasioned his book to be burnt at Paris. 
He gloried, however, in this disgrace; and, according to 
his own account, had the farther honour of being hanged 
in elligy, in a farce, which was acted before the king of 
I'lngland. He did not, however, always escape with impu¬ 
nity; for, in 1614, the servants of the English ambassador 
are said to have beaten him with great severity at Madrid. 
Of tlie wounds he received in this conflict, he, as usual, 
made his boasts, as he also did of having been the princi- 
jial contriver of the Catholic league, which proved so 
ruinous to the Protestants in Germany. In his way through 
Venice in 1607, he had a conference with father Paul, 
whom he endeavoured b}' promises and threats to bring over 
to the pope’s party; which, perhaps, with other circum¬ 
stances, occasioned his being imprisoned there three or four 
days. After he had spent many years in literary contests,' 
he applied himself to the prophecies of holy scripture, and 
flattered himself that he had discovered the true key to 
them. He sent some of these prophetical discoveries to 
cardinal Mazarine, who paid no attention to them. It has 
been said tliat he had thoughts at last of going back to the 
communion of Protestants ; but this, resting upon the sin¬ 
gle tcsiiniony of Ilornius, has not been generally believed. 
He died in 1G49. 

He was indisputably a very learned man ; and, had his 
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moderation and probity been equal to his learning, might 
justly have been accounted an ornament to the republic of 
letters : his application to study, his memory, the multitude 
of his books, and his quickness of parts, are surprising. 
Ferrarius tells us that he studied day and night; that, dur¬ 
ing the last fourteen years of his lile, he kept himself shut 
up in a little room, and that his coiu'ersaiion with those 
who went to visit him run only upon learning; that, like 
another Ezra, he might have restored tlie holy scripture, if 
it had been lost, fitr that he could repeat it almost b}’ heart; 
and that the numiter of his books exceeded the ntimher of 
his years. He left behind him also several mtmuscripts, 
which, as MorhofF tells us, “ remained in the hands of 
Picniccius, professor at Padua, and are not yet puhii.shed, 
to the no small imlignation of the te.irned vvorld.” He was 
nevertheless a man of a malignant and coitteniions spirit, 
and lived in continual hostility with the learned of his time, 
nor did he spare the best writers of ancient ll(.uie, even 
Cicero himself, whose language he censured for impropri¬ 
eties and barbarisms. Nleeron enumerates upwards of an 
hundred dilFerent publications by Scioppius, all of which 
are now fallen into oblivion, or only occasionally consulted, 
n’liey are mostly polemical, on subjects of criticism, reli¬ 
gious opinions, the Jesuits, Protestants, &c. m.my of them 
under the fictitious names of Nicodemus ftlacer, Oporinus 
Grubinius, Aspasius Crosippus, Iloloferncs Krigsocdcrus, 
atid other barbarous assumptions.* 

SCOPOLl (John Anthony), an eminent naturalist, was 
born in 1725, at Cavalese, in the bishopric of Trent. He 
studied at Inspruck, and at twenty years old obtained the 
degree of licentiate in medicine, and afterwards was in¬ 
trusted with the care of the hospitals of Trent, and of his 
native town Cavalo|e ; but as this stage vvas too small for his 
ambition, be requested that bis parents would permit him 
to go to Venice. In that city, under the auspices of I.o- 
taria Lotti, he extended his knowledge of medicine, .and, 
added to it a more intimate aefuiiiintance with pharmacy, 
botany, and natural history. (3n his return he traversed 
the mountaiits of Tirol and Cariiiola, where he laid the 
toniuiation of his “ Flora” and “ Entomologia Carniolica.” 
In 1754 he accompanied count de Finnian, prince bishop, 
and afterwards ctirditial, to Gratz, from whence he went to 
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Vienna to obtain a diploma to practice in the Austrian do¬ 
minions. His examination is said to have been rigorous, 
ami his thesis on a new method of classing plants to have 
been received with great regard. The friendship of Van 
Swieten, if in this instance it can be called friendship, pro¬ 
cured him' the office of first physician to the Austrian miners 
of Tirol, in this banishment he continued more than ten 
years; for it was only in 1766, after repeated solicitations, 
that he obtained the post of counsellor in the mining de¬ 
partment, and professor of mineralogy at Scbemnitz; but 
in this interval he produced bis Anni tres Historico-na- 
turales,” 1769 to 1771, Svo. In this new office he was 
indefatigable in teaching, exploring new mines, composing 
dilTerent works on fossils, and improving the method of 
treating minerals ; but after ten years’ labour, he was not 
able to obtain the newly-established chair of natural his¬ 
tory at Vienna; yet soon after his attempt, about the end 
of 1776,. he was appointed professor of chemistry and bo¬ 
tany at Pavia. In this situation he published some pharma¬ 
ceutical essays, translated and greatly augmented Macquer’s 
Dictionary, and explained the contents of the cabinet of 
natural history belonging to the university, under the title 
of “ Deliciae Flcrse et Faunae Insubricse,” the last part of 
which he did not live to complete. The president of the 
Linnscan society, who dedicated the Scopolia to bis memory, 
informs us that, after some domestic chagrin, and much 
public persecution, he died at Pavia, May 8, 1788. He 
had been concerned with all the most eminent men of that 
university, Volta, Fontana, and others, in detecting the 
misconduct of their colleague, the celebrated Spallanzani, 
who had robbed the public museum. But the emperor, 
loth to dismiss so able a professor, contented himself with 
a personal rebuke at Vienna to the culprit, and his accusers 
were silenced, in a manner which was supposed to have 
caused the death of Scopoli. The survivors told their 
story, as explicitly as they durst, in a circular letter to the 
learned of Europe.' 

SCOT!’ (David), was born near Haddington, in East 
Lothian, 1675, and brought up to the law in Edinburgh; 
but never made any figure at the bar. Attached to the royal 
family of Stew'art, he refused to take the oaths to the revo¬ 
lution-settlement, which brought him into many difficulties. 
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and sometimes imprisonment. He had no great knowledge 
of history; but an opinion of his own abilities induced him 
to write that of Scotland, which was published in 1727, in 
one volume folio. It is a performance of not much value. 
He died at Haddington, 1742, aged sixty-seven.* 

SCOTT (Daniei.), a dissenting minister, was the son of 
a merchant in Lontlon, and was educated with Butler and 
Seeker, afterwards eminent prelates in the church of Eng¬ 
land, under the learned Mr. Jones, at Tewkesbury, in 
Gloucestershire, from whose seminary he removed to 
Utrecht, in Holland, pursued his studies with indefatigable 
zeal, and took his degree of doctor of laws. While he was 
in this city, he changed his opinion concerning the mode 
of baptism, and became a baptist, but occasionally joined 
ill communion with other denominations. On his return to 
England, he settled in London or Colchester, and devoted, 
his time to various learned and useful treatises. In 1725 
appeared his “ Essay towards a Demonstration of the Scrip¬ 
ture Trinity,” without his name, which was for some time 
ascribed to Mr. James Pierce, of Exeter. In 1738, a se¬ 
cond edition, with some enlargements, was sent out from 
the press, and in both editions the author’s friends have 
laboured to prove that dishonourable methods were taken to 
jirevent the spread of it. A new edition of this Essay, freed 
from the learned quotations with which it abounded, was 
jirinted, some years back, in 4to, and, without any disho¬ 
nourable means, added very little to the Socinian cause. 
In 1741, he appeared to more advantage in “A New Ver¬ 
sion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, with Critical Notes; and an 
Examination of Dr. Mill’s Various Readings;” a very learn¬ 
ed and accurate performance. At the persuasion of his 
dignified friends, Seeker and Butler, to whom he dedicated 
his work, he published, in 1745, in two volumes, folio, an 
“ Appendix to H. Stephen’s Greek Lexicon;” a monument 
of his amazing diligence, critical skill, and precision. He 
lost several hundred pounds by this publication, and, by 
his close application to it for many years, broke his health 
and spirits. He was never married, and died suddenly, in 
a retirement near London, March 29, 1759. 

His father, by his first wife, had a son, Thomas Scott, a 
dissenting minister at Norwich, who published several oc¬ 
casional sermons, and died in 1746, leaving two sons, one 


* Preceding edition of this Diet. 
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Thomas Scott, a dissentiug minister at Ipswich, author of 
a poetical version of the Book of Job, a second edition of 
which was printed in \n^. This has been thought more 
valuable as a commentary than as a translation. His utiier 
son was Dr. Joseph Nicol Scott, who was first a dissenting 
minister, and published 2 vols. of sermons “ preached in 
defence of all religion, whether natural or revealed.” He 
was a strenuous opponent of the doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ments. He afterwards practised physic in London, and 
died about 1774. ‘ 

SCOTT (George Lewis), a learned mamber of the 
royal society, and of the board of longitude, was the eldest 
son of Mr. Scott, of Bristow, in Scotland, who married 
Miss Stewart, daughter of sir James Stewart, lord advo¬ 
cate of Scotland in the reigns of William III. and queen 
Anne. That lady was also his cousin-german, their mo¬ 
thers being sisters, and both daughters of Mr. Robert 
Trail, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, of the same fa¬ 
mily as the rev. Dr. William Trail, the learned author of 
the “ Life of Dr. Robert Simsou, professor of mathematics 
at Glasgow.’’ 

Mr. Scott, the father, with his family, lived many years 
abroad, in a public character; and he had three sons horn 
wJiile residing at the court of Hanover, 'i'he eldest of these 
was our author, George Lewis, named, in both these names, 
after Ids god-fatljer, the elector, who was afterwards George 
I. George Lewis Scott was a gentleman of considerable 
talents and general learning ; lie was well-skilled also in the 
mathematical sciences *, for which he manifested at times 
a critical taste, as may be particularly seen in some letters 
which, in 1764, passed between him and and Dr. Simson, 
of Glasgow, and are inserted in Dr. Trail’s account of “The 
Life and 'Writings of Dr. Simson.” Mr. Scott was also the 
author of the “ Sapplcment to Chambers’s Dictionary,” in 
2 large folio volumes, which was much esteemed, and for 
which he received 1,600/. from the booksellers, a consi¬ 
derable price at the time of that publication. Mr. 
Scott was sub-preceptor, for the Latin language, to his 
present majesty when prince of Wales. After that he was 

• From the preface to a new ciliiion of “ An Essay towards a demonstration 
of the Trinity,” reprinted in 1778 or 1779. 

* Dr. Barney, in the Cyclopatdia, speaks of Dr. Scott as an excellent mu¬ 
sician, and the author of seme valuable aiticles on that subject, in the Supple¬ 
ment to Chambers’s Dictionary. 
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appointed a comnussioner of excise; a situation which bis 
friends considered as not adequate to his past deserts, and 
inleiior to what he probably would have had, but for the 
freedom of his political opinions. From some correspond¬ 
ence with Gibbon, to whom, in particular, he wrote an 
cxccilent letter of directions for mathematical studies, we 
may infer that he did not differ much from that gentleman 
in matters of religious belief. Mr. Scott died Dec. 17rf0. 
He was elected F. S. A. in 1736, and F. R. S. in 1737. 

Mrs. Scott, bis widow, survived him about fifteen years, 
and .lied at Cation, near Norwich, in Nov. 1795. She was 
sister to the fate celebrated Mrs! Montagu, of Portman- 
scpiare. From the pen of a very iiit(,dligent and equally 
candid writer, we have the following account of this lady : 
“ She was an excellent histotian, of great acquirements, 
cxiraordinary memory, and strong sense; and constantly 
cniplovcd in literar) labours; ycl careless of fame, and 
I’ree from vanity and ostentation. Owing to a ilisagrecinent 
of tempers, she soon separated from lier husband ; but in 
every other relation of life she was, with some peculiarities, 
a woman of e-venqilary conduct, of sound principles, en¬ 
livened by tin; warmest sense of religion, and of a charity 
.so unbounded, so totally regardless of herself, as to be 
almost excessive and indiscriminate. Her talents were not 
so brilliant, nor her genius so predominant, as those of her 
sister, Mrs. Montagu ; but in some departineul-s of litera¬ 
ture she was by no means her inferior. When she left her 
linsljaiul she united lu r income viiih tliat of her intimate 
friend, lady IJab Montagu, the sister of lord Halifax, and 
they continued to live togcilier to the death of the latter. 
From that period Mrs. Scott continually changed her ha¬ 
bitation, for restlessness was one of her foibles. Her in¬ 
tercourse with the world was various and extensive ; and 
there were few literary people of her day with whom she 
liad not either an acquaintance or a correspondence. Yet 
when she dicil, not one of her contemporaries who knew 
her literary iiabiis came forward to preserve the slightest 
memorial of her; and siie went to her grave as unnoticed 
as the most obscure of those who have done nothing worthy 
of reniciiibrance. Under these cirenmstanccs, tlie writer 
of this article trusts to a candid reception this imperfect 
memoir, wdiile he laments that Mrs. Scott herself shut out 
.some of the best materials, by ordering all her papers and 
tolumtnous correspondence, which came into the hands of 
X.X\dI. 
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her executrix, to be burnt; an order tnucli to be lamented, 
because there is reason to believe, from the fragments 
which remain ill other linnds, that her letters abounded with 
literary anecdote, and acute observations on character and 
life. Her style was easy, unaffected, and jicrspicuous; 
her remarks sound, and her sagacity striking. Though her 
fancy was not sufficiently powerful to give the highest at¬ 
traction to a novel, she excelled in ethical remarks, and 
the annals of the actual scenes of human nature. In dra¬ 
matic effect, in high-wrought passion, and splendid imagery, 
perhaps she was deficient.” 

The following is given on the same autliority, as an im¬ 
perfect list of Mrs. Scott’s works, all publishctl at London, 
without her name, and one with a fictitious name, 1. “'fhe 
History of Cornelia,” a novel, 1750, l2mo. 2. “ A .Jour¬ 
ney througii every stage of Life,” 1754, 2 vols. l2mo. d. 
“ Agreeable Ugliness; or, the triumph of the graces,” &c. 
1754, 12mo. 4. “ The History of Gustavus Ericson, king 

of Sweden, with an introductory histor}' of Sweden, from 
the middle of the twelfth century. By Henry Augustus 
llaymond, esq.” 1761, Svo. 5. “ The History o)’ Meck- 
lenbiirgh,” 1762, Svo. 6. “ A Description of Millenium 
Hall,” second edition, 1764, 12uk). “J, “The History of 

sir George Ellison,” 1776, 2 vols. 12ma. 8. “The test of 

Filial Dntv,” 1772, 2 vols. 12mo. 'J. “ Life of Theodore 

Agrippa D’Aubigne,” 1772, 8vo.' 

.SCOT'l'(Dr. John), a learned English divine, was son 
of Mr. Thomas .Scott, a substantial grazier, and was born 
in the parish of Chippingham, in Wiltshire, in 1633. Not 
being intended for a literary profession, he served an ap- 
jirenticeship in London, much against his will, for about 
three years; but, having an inclination as well as talent.s 
for learning, he quitted liis trade and went to Oxford. 
He was admitted a commoner of New Inn in 1657, and 
made a great progress in logic and philosophy; but left 
the university vvltboiit taking a degree, and being ordained, 
came to London, where he officiated in the perpetual en- 
ra(;y of I’rinity in the Minories, and as minister of .St. 
Thomas’s in'Soutliwark. In 1677 he was presented to tlie 
rectory of St. l^ter Le Poor ; and was collated to a prebciul 
in St. Paul’s cmhedral in 1634. In lt)S5 he accumulated 
the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divinity, having be- 

I llnlIon’s Dit'tionary, new —Censnra l/ilcrarin, vols. I. ami TI —SIk 

fii Ill's Life of (iiM)on»—Ueut. Mpjj, vol. i.XVlll. au(i LXXV. where arc some ot 

kscclt’s letters. 
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fore taken up degree in any other faculty. Tn 1691 he 
succeeded Sharp, afterwards archbishop of York, in the 
rectory of St. Giles in the Fields; and the same year was 
made canon of Windsor. Wood sa\s tiii\t‘*he in'g'it so.jii 
have been a bishop, had not some scruples 1 inhered him 
and Hickes lias told us that he refused the liishopric of 
Chester, because he could not lake tlie oath of homage; 
iiiul afterwards another bishopric, the deanery of Wor¬ 
cester, and a prebend of the church of Wiiidsor, because 
they were all places of deprived iiion. This, however, 
Dr. Isham attributes cniirely to his growing infirmities, 
lie died in 1094, and was buried in St. Giles’s churcb : his 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Isham, and afterwards 
printed in 1095. In this sermon we arc told that “ he had 
many virtues in him of no ordinary growth: piety towards 
God; kindness, friendship, alfabiht)', sincerity, towards 
men; zeal and constancy in the discharge of the pastoral 
office; and, in a word, all those graces and virtues which 
make the good Christian and the good man.” When po¬ 
pery was encroaching under Charles II. and .lames 11. ho was 
one of those cliampiuns who opposed it with great warmth 
and courage, particularly in tlic dedication of a sermon 
preached at Guildhall chapel, Nov. 5, 1083, to sir Wil¬ 
liam Hooker, lortl-niayor of London, where he declares 
that “ Domiiian and Dioelcsian were but puny iiersecu- 
tors and bungUrs in cruelty, compared with the infal¬ 
lible ciu-tiiroats of the apostolical chair.” 

This divine wrote an excellent work, called “ The Chris¬ 
tian Life,” which has been often printed, and much road. 
The first part was published 1681, in 8vo, with this title, 
“ The Christian Life, from its beginning to its consumma¬ 
tion in glory, together with the several means and instru¬ 
ments of Christianity conducing thereunto, with directions 
for private devotion and forms of prayer, fitted to the se¬ 
veral states of Christians;” in 1685, another part, “wherein 
the fundamental principles of Christian duty are assigned, 
explained, and proved in 1686, another part, “wherein 
the doctrine of our Saviour’s mediation is explained and 
proved.” To these volumes of the “ Christian Life” the 
pious author intended a continuation,- ht^ not long infir¬ 
mity, and afterwards death, prevented him. This work is 
not now much read, although the ninth edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1729. Mr. Orton, in his “ Letters to young Mi¬ 
nisters,” seems to recommend the first volume only. 

T 2 
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Dr. Scott published two pieces against the papists: 1. 
“ Examination of Bellarmine’s eighth note concerning sanc¬ 
tity of doctrine.” 2. “ The texts examined, which papists 
cite out of the Bible concerning prayer in an unknown 
tongue.” Both these pieces were printed together, Oct. 
1688, while king James was upon the throne. He wrote 
also “ Certain Cases of Conscience resolved, concerning the 
lawfulness of joining with forms of prayer in public wor¬ 
ship,” 168‘i, in two parts; which were both reprinted, and 
inserted in the second volume of a work entitled “ A col¬ 
lection of Cases and other Discourses lately written to re¬ 
cover Dissenters to the Communion of the Church of Eng¬ 
land,” 1685, 4to. His whole works, including scrmoius, 
&c. were published in 2 vols. fol. 1704. * 

SCOTT (John), a poet of considerable genius, and a 
very amiable man, was the youngest son of Samuel and 
Martha Scott, and was born January 9, 1730, in the Grange- 
Walk, in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey. 
His father was a draper and citizen of London, a man of 
plain and irreproachable manners, and one of the society 
of the people called quakers, in which persuasion our poet 
was educated, and continued during the whole of his life, 
although not with the strictest attention to all the pecu¬ 
liarities of that sect. In the seventh year of his age he was 
put under the tuition of one Jolin Clarke, a native of Scot¬ 
land, who kept a school in Bennondsey-slreet, attended 
young Scott ut his father’s house, and instructed him in the 
rudiments of the Latin tongue. In his tenth year his father 
retired with his family, consisting of Mrs. Scott and two 
sons, to the village of Amwell in Hertfordshire, where, for 
some time, he carried on the malting trade. Here our 
poet was sent to a private day-school, in which he is said 
to have had few opportunities of polite literature, and those 
few were declined by his father from a dread of the small¬ 
pox, which neither he nor his son had yet caught. This 
terror, perpetually recurring as the disorder made its ap¬ 
pearance in one quarter or another, occasioned such fre¬ 
quent removals as prevented his son from tlie advantages 
of regular education. The youth, however, did not neg¬ 
lect to cultivalj^his mind by such means as were iii his 
power. About me age of seventeen he discovered an in¬ 
clination to the study of poetry, with which he combined a 


• Bios. Brit,—Ath. Ox. vol. II. 
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delight in viewing the appearances of rural nature. At 
this time he derived much assistance from the conversation 
and opinions of one Charles Frogley, a person in the hutn- 
hle station of a bricklayer, but who had improved a natural 
taste for poetry, and arrived at a considerable degree of 
critical discernment. 'I’liis Mr. Scott thankfully acknow* 
ledged when he had himself attained a rank among the wri¬ 
ters of his age, and could return with interest the praise 
by which Frogley had cheprcd his youthful attempts. The 
only other adviser of his sliulies, in this sequestered spot, 
was a Mr. .John 'I'nrner, afterwards a dissenting preacher. 
To him ho was introduced in 1753 or 1754, and, on the 
removal of Mr. Turner to London, and afterwards to Col¬ 
leton in Devonshire, they carried on a friendly corre¬ 
spondence on \nalters of getieral taste. 

Mr. Scott’s first poetical essays were published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, “ the great receptacle for the ebul¬ 
litions of youthful genius.” Mr. Jloole, his biographer, 
has not been able to discover all the pieces inserted by 
liim in that work, but has reprinted three of them, which 
arc added to Ids works in the late edition of the English 
])oets. With the taste of the public during his retirement 
at Am well he could have little acquaintance. He bad 
lived here about twenty years, at a distance from any lite¬ 
rary society or information. His reading was chiefly con¬ 
fined to book's of taste and criticism; but the latter at that 
time were not many nor|ery valuable. In the ancient or 
inodeni languages it does not appear that be made any 
progress. Mr. Iloote thinks he knew very little of Latin, 
and batl no knowledge of either French or Italian. Those 
wlio know of what importance it is to improve genius by 
study, will regret that such a man was left, in the pliable 
days of youth, without any acquaintance with the noble 
models on which English poets have been formed. They 
will yet more regret, that the cause of this distance from 
literary society, the source of all generous and useful 
emulation, was a superstitious dread of the sraall-pox, 
already mentioned as obstructing his early studies, and 
which continued to prevail with his parents to such a de¬ 
gree, that although at .the distance of only twenty miles, 
their son had been permitted to visit Lotion but once in 
tw'enty years. His chief occupation, when not in a humour 
to study, was in cultivating a garden, for which be had 
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a particular fondness, and at length rendered one of the 
most attractive objects to the visitors of Amwell. 

About the year 1760, he began to make occasional, 
though cautious and short visits to London; and in ihe 
spring of this year, published his Four Elegies, Descrip¬ 
tive and Moral,” epithets which may be applied to almost 
all his poetry. These were very favourably received, and 
not only praised by the public critics, but received the va¬ 
luable commendations of Dr. Young, Mrs. Taibot, and 
Mrs. Carter, who loved poetry, and loved it most when in 
conjunction with piety. But for many years he abstained 
from farther publication, determined to put in no claims 
that were not strengthened by the utmost industry and fre¬ 
quent and careful revisal. This, probably, in some cases 
checked his enthusiasm,' and gave to his longer poems an 
appearance of labour. 

In 1761, during the prevalence of the small-pox at 
V/are, he removed to St,. Margaret’s, a small hamlet about 
two miles distant from Amwell, where, Mr. Hoole informs 
us, he became llrst acquainted with him, and saw the first 
sketcli if his poem of Amw'ell, to wliich he then gave the 
title <). “ A Prospect of Ware and the Country adjacent.” 
In 1766, ho became sensible of the many disadvantages he 
laboured under b)’ living in continual diTtacl of the small- 
and bad the co .rage to submit to the opt;ration of 
inoculation, which was successfully performed by the late 
baron Di.nsdalo. He now visited London more frequently, 
and Mr. Hoole had the s.atisfaction to introdutre him, among 
others, to Dr. Joluison. “ Wotwithstanding the great dif¬ 
ference of their political principles, Scott had too much 
love for goodness iind genius, not to be highly gratified in 
ti e opportunity ol ciikivatii'g a friendship with that great 
exemplar of liumari virtues, and that great veteran of hu¬ 
man learning; while the doctor, with a mind superior to 
the distitiction of paity, dcliglueu with equal complacency 
in tin: amiable (juuiities of Scott, of whom he always spoke 
with fi- nng regard.” 

Jn 1767, he married Sarah Frogley, the daughter of his 
early friend and adviser Charles Frogley. The bride was, 
previous to her nuptials, admitted a member of the society 
of quakers. For her father lu* ever preserved the highest 
respect, and seems to have written his Eleventh Ode with 
a view to relieve the mind of that worthy man from the 
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apprchonsion of being neglected by him. The connec¬ 
tion he had formed in his family, however, was not of long 
duration. His wife died in childbed in 1768, and the same 
year he lost his father and his infant-child. For some time 
he was inconsol.able, and removed from Amwell, where so 
many objects excited the bitter remembrance of all he held 
dear, to the house of a friend at Upton. Here, when time 
and reflection had mellowed his grief, he honoured the 
memory of his wife by an elegy in which tenderness and 
love are expressed in the genuine language of nature. As 
be did not wish to .make a parade of his private feelings, a 
few copies only of tiiis elegy were given to his friends, nor 
would he ever suffer it to be published for sale. It pro¬ 
cured him the praise of Dr. Hawkesworth, and the friend¬ 
ship of Dr. F.,aiigliorne, who, about this time, had been 
visited by a siinilur calainit)'. His mother, it ought to have 
been mentioned, died in 1766 ; and, in 1769, he lost his 
friend and correspondent Mr. Turner. 

In November 1770, he married his second wife, Mary de 
Horne, daughter of the late Abraham de Horne : “ a lady 
whose amiable qualities promised him many years of un¬ 
interrupted happiness.” During his visit in London, he 
increased his literary circle of friends by an introduction 
to Mrs. Montagu’s parties. Among those who principally 
noticed him with respect, were lord Lyttelton, sir William 
•lones, Mr. Potter, Mr. Mickle, and Dr. Beattie, who paid 
liim a cordial visit at Amwell in 177.3, and again in 1781, 
and became one of his cdflrespondeuts. 

Although we have hitherto contemplated our author as a 
student and occasional poet, he rendered himself more 
conspicuous as one of those reflectors on public affairs 
who employ much of their time in endeavouring to be use¬ 
ful. Among other subjects, his attention had often been 
called to that glaring defect in human polity, the state of 
the poor; and having revolved the subject in his mind, 
with the assistance of many personal inquiries, he published 
in 1773 “Observations on the present state of the paro¬ 
chial and vagrant I'oor.” It is needless to add, that his 
advice in this matter was rather approved than followed. 
Some of his propositions, indeed, were incorporated in 
Mr. Gilbert’s Bill, in 1782 ; but the whole was lost for want 
of parliamentary support. 

In 1776 he published his “Amwell,” a descriptive poem, 
which he had long been preparing, and in which he fondly 
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hoped to immortalize his favourite village. Ilis biogra¬ 
pher, however, has amply demonstrated the impossibility 
of communicating local enthusiasm by any attempt of this 
hind. The rcHections occasionally introduced, and the 
historical or encomiastic digressions, arc generally seicclc'd 
as the most pleasing ]>assagcs in descriptive poetry; hut all 
that is really descriptive, all that would remove us from 
the closet to the scene, is a hopeless attempt to do that by 
the pci) whicii can only bo done by the pencil. 

At sucl) iniervals as our author could spare, he wrote 
various anonymous jiamphlots and essays, on miscellaneous 
subjects, aim is said to have appeared among tlie enemies 
of liic measures ol govcrun)ent who answered Dr. .lohusoii’s 
“ Patriot,” “ false Alarm,” and “ 'Faxation no Tyranny.” 
On the commenccirient of the Rowleian controt ersy, he 
took the part of (’hatlcrton, and was among the fust who 
questioned the authenticity of the poems asudhed to Row- 
ley. This he discussed in some letters inserted in the Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine. Of course he was led to admire the 
wonderful powers of the young impostor, and in his XXIst 
ode l>ays a poetical tribute to his memory, in which, with 
others of his brethren at that time, he censures the iinfeel- 
ing rich for depriving their country of a new Shakspoaie 
or Milton. 

'I’hcse, however, vv'ore his amusements ; the more valu¬ 
able part of his time was devoted to siidi public business as 
is ever best conducted by men of bis pure and iiidepoiident 
character, lie gave regular attendance at turnpike-niect- 
imes, navigation trusts, and commissions of land tax *, and 
projjosed and carried various scliemes of local iuiprovcmeut, 
particularly the fine road between Ware and Hertford, and 
some useful alterations in the streets of Ware. Among his 
ueiglibuurs he fretinently, by a judicious imcrfeionce or 
arbitration, checkc-i that spirit ol'litigation which ticstroys 
the felicity of a country life. During the meritorious em¬ 
ployments of his public and political life, it can only be 
impiitetl to liim that in bis zeal'for the principles he es¬ 
poused, be sometimes betrayed too great warmth; and iu 


* WhiDi oner asked whcljiri lu* was 
ill liu* coiDimssiiMi of tiu' (j' aci', he 
ansAeri'd withimt llntt Ins 

prijD'i'/al objection to taking the oath, 
was (lie ortViice which it would give to 
i/ie iSocivlt/, His own opinion was^ 


that au oath and an affirmative are sub- 
ft.iiitj'illy the same, and (hut the mode 
of appeal to the S archcr of lieails is 
of little eonsequciice, though he cor- 
tuiiily preferred the I ittcr. Monthly 
llcvicw, vol. VU. N, S, p, 257, 
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answering; Dr. Johnson’s pamphlets, it has been allowed 
1)0 made use of expressions which would better become 
those who did tiot know the worth of that excellent cha¬ 
racter. 

Ill 1778, he published a work of great labour and uti¬ 
lity, entitled “ A Digest of the Highway and general Turn¬ 
pike laws.” In this compilation, Mr. Hoole informs us, 
all the acts of parliament in force are collected together, 
.md placed in one point of view; their contents are ar¬ 
ranged under distinct heads, with the addition of many 
notes, and an appendix on the construction and preserva¬ 
tion of public roads, pi'ob.ibly the only scientific treatise on 
the subject. A part of this work appeared in 1773, under 
the title of a “ Digest of the Highway Laws.” In the 
spring of 1782, he published what he had long projected, a 
vuliunc of poetry, including his elegies, Amwcll, and a 
gi'eat variety of liiiherto unpublished pieces. On this vo- 
Innie it is evident he had bestowed great pains, and added' 
the decollations of some beautiful engravings. A very fa- 
voar.ihle account was oiven of the whole of its contents in 

O 

the Moiiliily Review; but the Critical having taken some 
personal liberties with the antlior, bititing that the orna¬ 
ments were not quite suitable to the plainness and simpli- 
»diy of a quakcr, Mr. Scott iliougbt proper to publish a let¬ 
ter atldresscd to the authors of that journal, in which lie 
expostulated with them on their conduct, and defended his 
jioeliy. Every friend, h*vcver, must wish he had passed 
over their strictures in silence. His defence of his poetry 
betiays him into the error of which lie complained, and we 
see far moie of the conceited egotist than could have been 
sujiposed to belong to his simple and humble character. 

After this contest, he began to prepare a work of the 
critical kind. He had been dissatisfied with some of Dr. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and had amassed in the course 
of liis own reading and I'eflection, a number of observations 
on Uenliani, Milton, Pope, Dyei-, Goldsmith, and Thom¬ 
son, which he sent to tiic press, under the title of “ Cri¬ 
tical Essjiys,” hut did not live to publish them. On the 
25th of October 1783, he accompanied Mrs. Scott to Lon¬ 
don for the benefit of medical advice for a complaint under 
which she laboured at that time ; hut on the 1st of Decem¬ 
ber, while at his house at RadclilF, he w’as attacked by a 
putrid fever, which proved fatal on the 12tli of that month, 
and he was interred on the 18th in the Quaker burying- 
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ground at Radcliff. He bad arrived at bis fifty-fourth year, 
and left behind a widow and a daughter, their only child, 
then about six years old. His death was the more lament¬ 
ed as he was in the vigour of life, and had the prospect of 
many years of usefulness. “ In his person he was tall and 
slender, but his limbs were remarkably strong and muscu¬ 
lar : he was very' active, and delighted much in the exer¬ 
cise of walking; his countenance was cheerful and ani¬ 
mated.” The portrait prefixed to his works is not a very 
correct likeness, nor was he himself satisfied with it. 

IJis public and private character appears to have been in 
every respect worthy of imitation, hut what his religious 
opinions were, except that he cherished a general reve¬ 
rence for piety, is somewhat doubtful. Professedly, he 
was one of the society called Quakers, but the paper which 
that society, or some of his relations, thought it necessary 
to publish after Ids death, seems to intimate that in their 
opinion, and finally in his own, his practice iiad not in all 
respects been consistent. 

His “ Critical Kssays” were published in 1785 by Mr. 
Iloole, who prefixed a life written vvith much alVection, yet 
with impartiality. As a poet, Mr. Scott seems to rank 
among those who possess genius in a moderate degree, who 
please by short clforts and limited insjitrations, but wiiose 
lalcius are better displayed in moral retleeiion and pathetic 
sentiment than flights of fancy. His “ Elegies,” as they 
were the first, are among the best of his performances. 
Simplicity appears to have been Ids general aim, and he 
was of opinion tliat it was loo little studied by modern 
writers. In the “ Mexican prophecy,” however, and in 
“ Serim,” there is a fire ami spirit worthy of the highest 
scliool. His“Amwell” will ever deserve a distinguished 
place among descriptive poems, but it is liable to ail the 
objections attached to descriptive poetry. His feeblest 
elToit is the “ Essay on Painting,” a hasty sketcii, in which 
he professed himself, and that not in very humble terms, 
to l)e the rival of llayiev. Upon the whole, however, tl)e 
vein of j’.ioiis and moral reflection, and the beuevolenco 
and philamlirojiy nhiclt pervade all his poems, will con¬ 
tinue to mal e them aectpiabie to those who read to he im¬ 
proved, and are of opinion that pleasure is not the sole end 
of poetry.' 


* Life by Mr. Houle.—£n"li!U Poets, ISIO, new edit. Cl vuls. Svo. 
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SCOT (Miciiaki,), of Balwirie, a learned Scotch author 
of Uic fifteenth century, made the tour of France and Ger¬ 
many, and was received with some distinction at the court 
of tiu! emperor Frederick II. Having travelled enough to 
gratify his curiosity, he returned to Scotland, and gave 
liiniself lip to study and contemplation. He was skilled in 
languages; and, considering the age in which he lived, 
was no metin proficient in philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine. He translated into Latin from the Arabic, the 
history of .'inimals hy the celebrated physician Avicenna. 
He publisimd the whole works of Aristotle, with notes, and 
alVected luiich to reason on the principles of that great phi¬ 
losopher. He wrote a book concerning “ The Secrets of 
IS titiire,” and a tract on “ 'I'lic nature of the Sun and Moon,” 
in which he shews his belief in the philosopher’s stone. 
He likewise ptihlislieil wliat he called “ Mensa Philoso- 
piiica,” a treatise replete with astrology and chiromancy. 
He was innch admired in his ilay, and was even suspected 
of magic, and had Roger Bacon and Cornelius Agrippa 
for his panegyrists.' 

SCOT (Hi.YNOf.Df.), a learned English gentleman, was 
a younger son of sir Joint Scot, of Scot’s-hall, near Smeeth 
in Kent, where lie was prtihably born ; and, at about seven¬ 
teen, sent to Hart-hall, in Oxford. He retired to his native 
eotmiry without taking a degree, and settled at Smeeth; 
and, marrying soon alter, gave himself up .solely to read¬ 
ing, to the pei using of olftcure authors, which bad by the 
generality of scholars been neglected, and at times of lei¬ 
sure to husbandry and gardening. In 1576, he published 
a second edition, for we know nothing of the first, of “A 
})crfec:t [tlatfoi in of a Hop-garden,” &c. in 4to; and, in 
15;S |., another work, which shewed the great depth of his 
researdies, anti the uncommon extent of his learning, en¬ 
titled ” 'I'he Discoverie of Witchcraft,” &c. reprinted in 
1651, 'ito, witli this title: “Scot’s Discovery of Witch¬ 
craft; proving the common opittion of witches contracting 
with devils, spirits, familiars, and their power to kill, tor¬ 
ment, and consutiic, the bodies of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, or other creatures, by diseases or otherwise, their 
flying in the air, &c. to be hut imaginary erroneous concep¬ 
tions and novelties. Wherein also the practices of witch- 
mongers, conjurors, iiichanter.s, soothsayers, also the de- 
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Insions of astrology, alchemy, legerdemain, and many other 
things, are opened, that luive long lain hidden, though 
very necessary to he known for the undeceiving of judges, 
justices, and juries, and for the preservation of pour peo¬ 
ple, &c. With a treatise upon the nature of spirits and 
devils,” &c. In the preface to the reader he declares, that 
iiis design in this undertaking, was “ first, tluit the glory 
of Ciod he not so abridged and abased, as to be thrust into 
tl)e hand or lip of a lewd old woman, whereby the work of 
tlic Creator should be attributed to the power of a crea- 
iiire ; secondly, that the religion of the gospel may he seen 
to stand without such peevish trumpery : thirdly, that fa¬ 
vour and Christian compassion be lather used, towards 
these poor souls, than rigour and extremity,” &c. 

A doctrine of this nature, advanced in an age when the 
reality of w'itchcs was so ntiiversally believed, that even, 
the great bishop Jewel, touching upon tiie subject in a 
sermon before ()neen Elizabeth, could “ pray God they 
might never practise farther than upon the snhject,” ex¬ 
posed the author to every species of obloquy and persecu¬ 
tion ; and accordingly Voetius, a foreign divine, informs 
us in his “ Dispitt. Theolog.” vol. III. p. 364, tliotigh Wood 
says nothing of it, that his hook was actually burnt. It 
was also opposed, and, as it should scein, by great autho¬ 
rity too; for, James I. in tlie preface to his“Dctnouo- 
iogie,” printed first at Edinburgh in 1597, and afterwards 
iic London in 1603, observes, that lie “wrote tliat book 
chiefiy against the damnable opinions of Wierns and Scott; 
the latter of whom is not ashamed,” the king says, “ in 
public |>rint to deny, that there can be such a thing as 
witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of the Sadducees 
in the denying of spirits,” an inference which by no means 
follows frbnt Scot’s premises. Dr. John Ilayuolds, in his 
“ Pradectiones upon the Apocrypha,” animadverts on se¬ 
veral passages in Scot’s “Discovery;” Meric Casauhon 
treats him as an illiterate person; and Mr.Joseph Glanvil, 
one of the greatest advocates for witchcraft, alHrms, that 
“ Mr. Scot doth little but tell odd tales and silly legends, 
which he confmes anti laughs at, and pretends this to he a 
confutation of tlie being o( a itches and apparitions ; in all 
which hi? reasonings are trifiing and childish; and, when 
he venttires at philosophy, he is little better than absurd.” 
Scot did not live to sec tlie full ell'ects of his endeavours to 
abate the prejudices of the times, nor could this indeed he 
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the work of a single hand, contending against tiie king on 
the throne, many very learned men, almost the wliole body 
of tlie people, and what was the last to yield, the statute- 
law of tlie land. His work, however, was reprinted in liial, 
410 , and in 1(565, folio, uitli additions, and was translated 
into Gennan. 

This sensible, learned, upright, and pious man (for wo 
know that he possessed the two first of these qivdities, and 
he is nnivcrsally allowed to have had also the two last) died 
in and was buried among his ancestors in the 

chnndi at Sniecth. ‘ 

SCOT, alias llOTllFil ( Thomas), a nutniliccnt 
benefactor to Lincoln college, Oxford, was born at llothor- 
ain, in Yorkshire, from whence he took his name, bat tliat 
of bis family appears to have been Scot. He rose by bis 
talents and learning to the highest ranks in ebureb and 
■state, having been successively fellow of King’s college, 
Ciiinbridge, master of I’embroke Hall, chancellor of ilnit 
university, prebendary of Sarnm, cliaplain to king Edward 
IV. provost of Beverley, keeper of the Privy ijcal, secre¬ 
tary to four kings, bishop of Rochester andl^incoln, arcii- 
bisliop of York, iiid lord ciiancellur. His bui!din!’,s at 
Cambridge, VVbitidiall, .Southwell, and Tborj), are emiuenc 
proofs of his magnificciit taste and spirit. 

He was promoted to the see of Lineoln in 1471, and we 
l<;ur;i from Ids preface to bis body of statutes, that a visit 
through bis dioeitse, in whicli Oxford then vvas, proved tlie 
ofcasion of Ids liberality to Lineoln college. On bis ar¬ 
rival there, ill I47 !-, Jolin'l'risiro[ipe, the third rector of 
that soeiety, preaelied the visitation sermon from Psalm 
Ixxx. 14, la. “ Behold and visit this vine, tnid the vine¬ 
yard which thy right hand ha'Ii planted, &c.” la tld.s 
discourse, whieli, as usual, was deliveretl in Latin, the 
preacher ad.lressed his particnhir retjucsts to the bisliop, 
iixliorting him to complete his college, now imperfect and 
defective both in l)idldiiigs and government. Rotberam is 
said to biive been so well pleased with the application of 
tile text anil siilijcct, that be stood up and declared that lie 
would do wliat was desiii d. Accordingly, liesides what he 
contributed to tlie buildings, be increased tlie number of 
lelious from seven to twelve, and gave them the livings of 
of Tvvylord in Buckingliainsldre, and Long Combe in 

* .Vfh. Ox. t.—Oldys’s Librar'iaii, p. ‘11,1.—See hi*; cpitnpb on Sir Thomas 

Scot, in IV'ck’s Ci'omacll Colloctiuiri, p, lie.—(,’cn. i>ict. 
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Oxfordshire. He formed also in H79, a body of statutes, 
in which, after noticing with an apparent degree of dis¬ 
pleasure, that although Oxford was in the diocese of Lin¬ 
coln, no college had yet made provision for the natives of 
that diocese, he enjoined that the rector should he of the 
diocese of Lincoln or York, and the fellows or scholars 
should be persons born in the dioceses of .Lincoln and 
York, and a)ne of Wells, with a preference, as to those 
from the diocese of York, to his native parish of Kotherani. 
This prelate died in 1500 at Cawood, and was buried in 
the Chapel of St. Mary, under a marble tomb which he 
had built.' 

SCOUGAL (Henry), an eminent Scotch divine, and 
second son of Patrick Scongal, bishop of Aberdeen, was 
born June 16.50, at Salton, in East Lothian, where his 
father, the immediate predecessor of Bi.d)op Burnet, was 
rector. His fatlier, designing him for the sacred niiiilstry, 
watched over his infant mitid with peculiar care, and soon 
had the satisfaction of perceiving the most amiable dispo¬ 
sitions unfold themselves, and his understanding rise at 
once into th5 vigour of manhood. llelinc|nishii;g the 
amusements of youth, young Scougal applied to his studies 
with ardour: and, agreeably to his fadier’s wish, at an 
early period directed his thoughts to sacred literature. 
He perused the historical' parts of the bible with peculiar 
pleasure, and then begat) to examine its contents more 
luinuioly. He was'struck ’ with-the peculiarities of the 
Jewish dispensation, and felt an anxiety to understand why 
its rites and ceremonies‘were abolished. The nature and 
evidences of the Christian religion also occupied his mind. 
He perused sermons with much attcntioti, committed to 
writing those passages which most anVeted liiin, and could 
comprehend and remember their whole scope. Nor was he 
inattentive to polite literature. He rtxid the Roman clas¬ 
sics, and made considerable prolicicncy in ilte Greek, 
Hebrew, and (fther oriental lansriiatrcs. He was also well 
versed in history and niathenintics. His iliversions vvere of 
a manly kind. After becoming ac(j[uainted with liomaii 
history, lie formed, in concert with some of his companions, 
a little senate, where orations of their own composition were 
delivered. 

At the age of fifteen he entered the university, where 

' Wood’* College* and Halls.—Chalmers’s Hist, of Oxford. • * 
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lie liehaved with great modesty, sobriety, and diligence. 
He disliked the philosophy then taught, and iijiplicd liim- 
self to the study of natural philosophy : and in conse¬ 
quence of this, when he was only about eighteen years of 
age, he wrote the reflections and short essays since pub- 
iished : wliich, though written in his youth, and some of 
them left unfinished, breathe a devotion, wliich shows 
that his mind w:is early impressed with the most inipovtaut 
concerns of human life. In all the public meetings of the 
stinleiits he was unanimonsly chosen president, and had a 
singular deference paid to his judgment. No sooner had 
he finished liis courses, than he was jiromotcd to a profes¬ 
sorship in the university of Aberdeen, where he conscien¬ 
tiously performed his duty in training up tlio youth under 
his care in such principles of religion and learning as might 
render them ornaments to church and slate. When any 
divisions and animosities hapjieiied in the society, he was 
ver)' inslrumcntjil in reconciling and bringing them to a 
good niulerstaiuling. He maintained his authority among 
the students in such a way as to keep them in awe, and at 
the same lime to gain their love and Atecm. Sunday 
evenings were spent with his scholars in discoursing of, 
and encouraging religio!! in princiide and practice. He 
allotted a eonsiderable part of his )'early income for the 
poor; and iiiaiiy indigent families of dirt'erent persuasions, 
were relievetl in their difHculties by his bountv, although 
so secretly that they kiic.v not wlieiicc their supply came. 

Having been a professor of philosophy for ibur years, 
he was at the age of twenty-three admitted into holy orders, 
and settled at .\ticlitoiless, a small village about twenty 
miles from Aberdeq;<. Here bis zeal and ability-’ in his 
great Master’s service were eminently displayed. He 
catechised w'ith great plainness and allection, and used the 
most endearing methods to recommend religion to his 
hearers, lie endtnivouraal to bring them to a close attend¬ 
ance on public worship, mul joined with them Itimself at 
the bcgiii'iiiig of it. Ho revived ihv. use of lectures, look¬ 
ing upon it as very edifying to eomiomit upon and expound 
large portions of scripture, in the tw'ciiiy-Qrtli year of his 
age, lie was appointed professor oi’ lii'.initv in the King’s 
college, Aiicrdecii, wiiitdi lie at lir .t declined, but when 
iii'In -ed "to accejit it, iie applied himseirwitb zeal and dili¬ 
gence to the exereise of tins oCice. y\fter he had guarded 
his pupils agaitist the coniiuou artifices of the Uouiisli mis- 
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sionarics in making proselytes, he proposed two subjects 
for public exercise ; the one, of the jiastoral care, the 
other, of casuistical divinity. 

'I'he inward dispositions of this excellent man are best 
seen in his writings, to which his pious and blamcltss life 
was wholly conformable. His days, however, were soon 
numbered : in the twenty-seventh year of his age, he /ell 
into a consumption, which wasted him by slow degrees; 
but during the whole time of his sickness he behaved with 
the utmost resignation, nor did he ever shew the least im¬ 
patience. He died .June 20, IG78, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age,' and was buried in King’s college cburcli, 
ill Old Aberdeen. His principal work is eiitiliod “ 'flic 
Life of God in the .Soul of Man,” wbicli has undergone 
many editions, and has been tlionglit alike valuable for tlie 
sublime spirit of piety which it breathes, and for tlie purity 
and elegance of its style. He left his books to the library 
of bis college, and five thousand marks to tiu' offn e of pro¬ 
fessor of divinity. He composed a form of morniing and 
evening serviim for the cathedral clinrch of Ahcrdeen, 
wliich may hc#?en in Orem’s “ Description of the Oiia- 
noriry of Old Aberdeen,” printed in No. 3 of the “ Ijiblio- 
thoca 'I'oiiographica Britannica.” liis treatise on the 
“ Life of God,” ^:c. was first printed in his lil'c-time by 
bishop Burnet about 1677, witiioiit a "Tlame, which the 
author’s modesty studiously ccncealcd. It went through 
several subsequent editions, and was patronised by the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge, and was re¬ 
printed in 1726 with the addition of “ Nine discourst s on 
important subjects,” by the same author, and his funeral 
sermon, by Dr. G. G.' 

!SCllIBONiU.S (I.AUOiis), a Roman ph)'sician, lived in 
the reign of Claudius, and is said to have accouqianied this 
emperor in bis campaign in Britain. He wrote a treatise 
“ De Compositione Medicamciitorum,” vvliicli is very often 
quoted by Galen, but was pillaged by Marcelliis the em¬ 
piric, according to Dr. Frcind. At a time when it was the 
practice of many physicians to keep their compositions 
secret, .Scribonius jiublislied liis, ant! expressetl great con¬ 
fidence in their efficacy ; but many of them are trifling, 
and founded in superstition, and bis language is so inferior 
to that of his age, that some have supposed he wrote his 
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tvork in Greek, and that it was translated into Latin by 
some later hand: hut Froind and others seem of a 
dillerent opinion. The treatise of Scribonius has been 
several times reprinted, and stands among the “ Medicse 
Artis Principes” of Henry Stephens, 1567.* 

SCRIMZF.OR (Henry), one of the most learned men 
of the sixteenth century, was born at Dundee in Scotland, 
in 1506, and after making great progress in the Greek and 
Latin languages at the grammar school of that place, studied 
philosophy at St. Andrew’s university with equal success. 
He aftcrwarils studied civil law at Paris and Bourges. At 
tliis latter city he became acquainted with the Greek pro¬ 
fessor, James Ainiot,'who recommended him to be tutor to 
two young gentlemen; and this served also to introduce him 
to Bernard Bornetel, bishop of Rennes, a celebrated politi¬ 
cal character, who invited Mr. Scrimzeor to accompany^ 
him to Italy. 'I'here he became acquainted with the most 
tlistinguished scholars of the country. ']’he death of the 
noted Francis Sjiira * happened during his visit at Padua, 
and as the character and conduct of this remarkable person 
at that time engaged the attention of the world, Mr. 
Scrimzeor is said to have collected memoirs of him, which, 
however, docs not appe.ar in the catalogue of his works. 

After he had stored his mind with the literature of foreign 
countries, and satislied his curiosity as a traveller, it was 
bis intention to have revisited Scotland; but, on bis jour¬ 
ney homeward, through Geneva, the syndics and other 
magistrates requested him to set up the profession of phi¬ 
losophy in that city ; promising a suitable compensation. 
He accepted the proposal, and established the philosophical 

Frames f»}»ira was a lawyer (if ifreat plied. Shortly after he f»*H into ft 
repututioi) at Citladella in ihe Venetian deep melancholy^ lost liis health, and 
Stale, at iho heniiininj of the sixloenth was removed to XLidua for the ad- 
century. Fie had iiiihihed the pnn- vice of physicians and divines; but 
ciples ffthc Ucforinaiion, and was ac- his di.sordiTs augmented. The re¬ 
cused before John de la Ca'^a, arch- cantation, which he rnid ho had made 
bishop of Benevento, th«* pope's nun- from cowardice and interest, filled his 
cio atVenice. He made some con- mind with coiiiinual horror and remorse, 
cessions, and asked pardon of the pn- and no means being round to restore 
pal minister for his eirors. But the either his health or pence of mind, he 
nuncio insisted upon a public recanta- fell a victim to bis miserable situation 
tinn.* Spira was exceedingly averse to in 1348.—-Collier^s Diet. art. Spira. 
this measure; but at the pressing in- 'I'here have been many editions of a 
stances of his wife and his friends, who ** Life of Spira” published in England 
represented to him, that he must lose and Scotland* as a ** warning to apos- 
his practice and min his alTairs by tates.” 
persisting against it, he at last com- 

^ Frcind'i Hist, of Physic.—Eloy Diet. Hist. 
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chair ; but after he had taught for some time at Geneta, « 
hre broke out in his neighbourhood, by which his house 
was consumed, and he himself reduced to great distress. 
At this time flourished at Augsburg that famous mercantile 
family, the Fuggers. Ulric Fugger, its then representa¬ 
tive, a man possessed of prodigious wealth, and a munifi¬ 
cent patron of learned men, having heard of the misfor¬ 
tune which had befallen Mr. Scrimzeor, immediately sent 
him a pressing invitation to accept an asylum beneath his 
roof till his affairs could be re-established. Mr. Scrimzeor, 
gladly availing himself of such a hospitable kindness, lost no 
time in going to Germany. 

Whilst residing at Augsburg with Mr. Fugger, he was 
much employed in augmenting his patron’s library by vast 
collections, purchased from every corner of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly manuscripts of the Greek and Latin authors. He 
also composed many works of great learning and ingenuity, 
whilst be continued in a situation so peculiarly agreeable 
to the views and habits of a scholar; and when he was de¬ 
sirous of returning to Geneva to print them, Fugger re¬ 
commended him, for this purpose, to the very learned 
Henry Stephens, one of his pensioners. 

Immediately on his arrival at Geneva, 1563, he was 
earnestly solicited by the magistrates to resume the chair 
of philosophy. With this he complied, 5hd notwithstand¬ 
ing the dedication of much of his time to the study of phy¬ 
sics, he, tw'o years afterwards, instituted a course of lectures 
in the civil law, and had the honour of being its first pro¬ 
fessor at Geneva. Being now settled here, he intended 
to have printed his various works, but a suspicion which 
Henry Stephens entertained, that it was his intention to, 
set up a rival press at Geneva, occasioned great dissentions 
between them. The result of the dispute was, that almost 
all Scrinizeor’s publications were posthumous. Among 
them are critical and explanatory notes upon Atheuaeus’s 
“ Deipnosophists,” published by Isaac Casaubon at Ley¬ 
den in 1600, but without distinguishing his own notes from 
those of Scrimzeor; also a commentary and emendations 
of Strabo, which were published in Casaubon’s edition of 
that geographer, 1620, but likewise without acknowledging 
the assistance he derived from Scrimzeor. Scrimzeor col¬ 
lated different manuscripts of all the works of Plutarch, 
probably with a view to an edition of that author, and also 
the ten books of piogeneji Laertius on the lives of the phi- 
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losophers. His corrected text of this author, with notes 
full of erudition, came into Casaubon’s possession, and is 
supposed to have contributed much to the value of his 
edition of Laertius, printed at Paris in 1593, The works 
of Phornutus apd Palaephatus were also among the colla¬ 
tions of Mr. Scrimzeor. To the latter of these authors he 
made such considerable additions that the work became 
partly his own. The manuscripts of both these were for 
some time preserved in the library of sir Peter Young, after 
that of his uncle Scrimzeor, which was brought into Scot¬ 
land in 1573, had been added to it. What became of this 
valuable bequest at the death of the former, is not known. 
Our learned philologer left also behind him, in manuscript, 
the orations of Demosthenes, jEschines, and Cicero, and tha 
Kcclesiastical History of Eusebius, all carefully collated; 
and among his literary remains was a collection of his 
Latin epistles. But of the many performances which had 
exercised his pen, it does not appear that any were pub¬ 
lished by himself but his translation of “Justinian’s Novels” 
into Greek. This was printed at Paris in 1553, and again 
with Holoander’s Latin version at Antwerp in 1579. This 
work has been highly extolled both for the purity of its 
language and the accuracy of its execution. He wrote 
also a Latin translation of “ The Basilica,” or Basilics, a 
collection of Roman Laws, which the Eastern em|jerors 
Basil and Leo, who reigned in the fifth century, com¬ 
manded to be translated into Greek, and which preserved 
their authority till the dissolution of the Eastern empire. 

Almost the whole of his life, although he arrived at old 
age, was spent in his library. The time of his death is 
uncertain; but it appears most likely, from a comparison 
of different accounts, that it happened very near the ex¬ 
piration of 1571, or at the beginning of the succeeding 
year, about the sixty-sixth year of his age. He died in the 
city of Geneva.' 

SCRIVERIUS, or SCHRYVER (Peter), a consider¬ 
able philologer and poet, was born at Harlem in 1576. 
He was educated at Harlem and at Leyden, where he read 
law in his early days, but devoted himself afterwards to a 
private and studious life, which ended April 30, 1660, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. His works are : “ Ba- 

' Mackeazie’t Scotch Wrilert, vol. II.—Life by Mr. Lcttke, in Eump. Msg. 
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tayia illustrata.” “ Bataviae comitumq. omnium Historia.’* 
“ Miscellanea Philologica.” “ Carmina Latina & Belgica.’* 
“ Popuiare Hollandise Cbronicon.” “ Collectanea Vete- 
rum Tragiconun.” He likewise corrected the copy of 
“ Vegetius,” and enlarged and wrote notes^upon Aquilius’s 
“ Chronicon Geldricum and was the author or editor of 
various other works, classical and historical.' 

SCUDERI (George de), a French writer of eminence 
in his day, was descended from an ancient and nobl6 
family of Apt in Provence, and born at Havre-de-Grace 
in 1603. He spent part of his youth at Apt, and after¬ 
wards came and settled at Paris, where at first he subsisted 
by the efforts of his pen, particularly in poetry, and dra¬ 
matic pieces, none of which are now in any estimation, 
and we may, therefore, be spared the trouble of giving 
their titles. In 1627 he published observations upon the 
“ Cid” of Corneille, with a view of making his court to 
cardinal Richelieu, who was absurdly envious of that great 
poet, and did every thing he could to oppose the vast re¬ 
putation and success of the “ Cid and by his influence 
alone enabled even such a man as Scuderi “ to balance,” 
as Voltaire says, “ for some time, the reputation of Cor¬ 
neille.” Scuderi was received a member of the academy 
in 1650. He had before been made governor of the castle 
of Notre-Dame de la Garde, in Proveneb; and although 
this was a situation of very little profit, Scuderi, who was 
still more vain than indigent, gave a pompous description 
of it in a poem, which drew upon him the raillery of Cha- 
pelle and Dachaumont. Scuderi died at Paris, May 14, 
1.667, leaving a name now better known than his works.* 

SCUDERI (Macid.';li! 1 \e lU;), sister of the preceding, 
and his superior in talents, was born at Havre-de-Grace in 
1607, and became very eminent for her wit and her wri¬ 
tings. She went early to Paris, where she gained admis¬ 
sion into the assemblies of learning and fashion. Having 
recourse, like her brother, to the pen, she gratified the taste 
of the age for romances, by various productions of that 
kind, which were very eagerly read, and even procured 
her literary honours. The celebrated academy of the 
Ricovrati at Padua complimented her with a place in their 
society; and some great personages showed their regard 

^ Foppen Bibl. Snxii Onomast. 
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by presents, and other marks of esteem. The prince of 
Paderboru, bishop of Munster, sent her his works and a 
medal; and Christina of Sweden often wrote to her, set¬ 
tled on her a pension, and sent her her picture. Cardinal 
Mazarin left her an annuity by his will: and Lewis XIV. 
in 1683, at the solicitation of M. de Maintenon, settled 
a good pension upon her, which was punctually paid. 
His majesty also appointed her a special audience to receive 
her acknowledgments, and paid her some very flattering 
compliments, She had an extensive correspondence with 
men of learning and wit: and her house at Paris was the 
rendezvous of all who would be thought to patronize ge¬ 
nius. She died in 1701, aged 94; and two churches con¬ 
tended for the honour of possessing her remains, which 
was thought a point of so much consequence, that nothing 
less than the authority of the cardinal do Noaillcs, to whom 
the affair was referred, was sufficient to decide it. She 
was a very voluminous writer as well as her brother, but of 
more merit; and it is remarkable of this lady, that she ob¬ 
tained the first prize of eloquence founded by the acade¬ 
my. There is much common-place panegyric upon her 
in the “ Menagiana,” from the personal regard Menage 
had for her; but her merits are better settled by Boilcau, 
in the “ Disconrs” prefixed to his dialogue entitled “ Les 
Hero des Homan.” Her principal works are, “ Artamene, 
oil le Grand Cj rns,” 1650, 10 vols. 8vo; “ Clelie,” 1660, 
lOvols. 8vo; “ Cclanire, ou la Promenade de Versailles,” 
1698, 12mo; “ Ibrahim, ou I’lllustre Bassa,” 1641, 4 vols. 
8vo ; “ Alm,abidc, on I’KscIave Heine,” 1660, 8 vols. 8vo; 
“ Celine,” 1661, 8vo; “ Mathilde d’Agnilar,” 1667, 8vo; 
“ Conversations et Entretiens,” 10 vols. &c. These last 
conversations are thought the best of Mad. Scuderi’s works, 
but there was a time when English translations of her prolix 
romances were read. What recommended them to the 
French public was the traits of living characters which she 
occasionally introduced.' 

SCULTETUS (Abuaiiam), an eminent protestant di¬ 
vine, was born at Grumberg in Silesia, Aug. 24, 1556, and 
after having studied there till 1582, was sent to Breslaw to 
continue his progress in the sciences. He was recalled 
soon after, his father, who had lost all his fortune in tha 
Are of Grunberg, being no longer able to maintain him at 
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the college, and therefore intending to bring him iip tei 
some trade. The young man was not at all pleased with 
such a proposal,; and looked out for the place of a tutor, 
which he found in the family of a burgomaster of Freistad, 
and this gave liim an opportunity of hearing the sermons of 
IVIelancthon and of Abraham Buchoitzer. In 1584 he 
took a journey into Poland, and went to Gorlitz in Lusatia 
the year following, and resided there above two years, 
constantly attending the public lectures, and reading pri-r 
yate lectures to others. He employed himself in the same 
manner in the university of Wittemberg in 1588 and 1589, 
and afterwards in that of Heidelberg till be was admitted 
into the church in 1594. He officiated in a village of the 
palatinate for some months; after which be was sent for 
by the elector palatine to be one of his preachers. In 
1598 he was appointed pastor of the church of St. Francis 
at Heidelberg, and two years after was made a member of 
the ecclesiastical senate. He was employed several times 
in visiting the churches and schools of the palatinate, 
and among these avocations wrote some works, which re¬ 
quired great labour. He attended the prince of Anhalt to 
the war at Juliers in 1610, and applied himself with great 
prudence and vigilance to the re-settlement of the affairs of 
the reformed church in those parts. K'e attended Fre¬ 
deric V. prince palatine into England in 1612, and con¬ 
tracted an acquaintance with the most learned men of that 
kingdom, but Wood speaks of his having resided some 
time at Oxford in 1598. He took a journey to Branden¬ 
burg in 1614, the elector John Sigismond, who was about 
renouncing Lutheranism, being desirous of concerting 
measures with him with respect to that change; and on his 
.return to Heidelberg he accepted the place of court- 
preacher, which he relinquished when appointed pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in 1618. He w'as deputed soon after to 
the synod of Dort, where he endeavoured at first to pro¬ 
cure a reconciliation of the contending parties; but finding 
nothing of that kind was to be expected, he opposed vi¬ 
gorously the doctrines of the Arminians. He preached at 
Franefort the year following during the electoral diet held 
there, his master having appointed him preacher to the 
deputies whom he sent thither. He also attended that 
prince in his journey into Bohemia; and retiring into Sile¬ 
sia after the fatal battle of Prague, resolved to return to 
Heidelberg in order to discharge the functions of his pro- 
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fessorship there; but the fury of the war having dispersed 
the students, he went to Bretten, and afterwards to Schorn- 
dorf in the country of Wirtemberg, whence he removed to 
Embden in August 1622. The king of Bohemia his mas¬ 
ter had consented that the city of Embden should offer 
Scuitetus the place of preacher, but he did not enjoy it 
very long; for he died October the 24th, 1625. 

The principal works of this learned divine, who, as Fre- 
her says, was reckoned another Chrysostom, are, 1. “ Con- 
futatio disputationis Baronii de baptismo Constantini,” 
Neost. 1607, 4to. 2. “ Annales Evangelii per Europam 
15 Seculi renovati, Decad. 1 et 2,” Heidelberg, 1618, 8vo. 
In these annals of the reformation he has shown himself a 
very candid and credible historian. 3. “ Axiomata con- 
cionandi,” Han. 1619, 8vo. 4. “ Observationes in Pauli 
Epistolas ad Timotheum, Titum, et Philemonem.” 5. “ Me¬ 
dulla Patrum,” 1634, 4to. So indefatigable was his ap¬ 
plication, that he wrote the following lines over his study 
door: 

Amice: quisquis hue venis, 

Aut agito paucis, aut abi: 

Aut me laborantem adjuva.* 

SCULTETUS, or SCULTZ (John), a distinguished 
surgeon, was born in 1595, at Uim, and studied medicine 
at Padua, where he took his degrees in that faculty in 1621. 
On his return to his native city, he practised with great 
reputation for twenty years, until being called to Stutgard 
to a patient, he was there attacked with a fit of apoplexy, 
which terminated his life December 1, 1645. He appears 
to have practised surgery extensively, and with great bold* 
ness in the operations of bronchotomy, of the trephine, and 
for empyema. His principal work is entitled “ Armamen¬ 
tarium Chirurgicum, 43 tabulis acre incisis ornatumand 
was published after his death, at Ulm, in 1653. It subse¬ 
quently passed through many editions, and was translated 
into most of the European languages.* 

SCYLAX, an ancient mathematician and geographer, 
was a native of Caryanda, in Caria, and is noticed by He¬ 
rodotus, and by Suidas, who, however, has evidently con¬ 
founded different persons of the same name. There is a 
Periplus which still remains, bearing the name of Scylax, 
and which is a brief survey of the countries along the shores 
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of the Mediterranean and Euxine seas, together with part 
of the western coast of Africa surveyetl by Hanno; but it 
seems doubtful to what Scylax it belongs. This Periplus 
has come down to us in a corrupted state : it was first pub¬ 
lished from a palatine MS by Hoeschelius and others iu 
1600. It was afterwards edited by Isaac Vossius in 1639; 
by Hudson in 1693, and by Gronovius in 1700.' 

SCYLITZA, or SCYUTZES (John), called also Cu- 
BOPalates, from an office be held in the household of the 
emperor of that name, was a Greek historian, known for 
his abridgment of history froni the death of Micephorus 
Logothetes, in 811, to the deposition of Nicephorus Boto- 
lyates, in 1081. This history, from 1067, is the same a? 
that of Cedrenus, which has raised a doubt whether Cedre- 
iius or Scylitza was the original atitiior. Scylitza is thought 
to have been a native of Lesser Asia, and a prefect of the 
guards before he attained the dignity of europalates. A 
Latin translation of his history entire, was pultlished at Ve¬ 
nice in 1570; and the part concerning which there is no 
dispute was printed in Greek and Latin conjointly with that 
author, at Paris, in 1647.* 

SEBA (Albert), an apothecary of Amsterdam, w'ho died 
in 1736, prepared a splendid description, with plates, of 
his own museum, in four large folio volumes, which came 
out between 1734 and 1765. His tliree lati^r volumes were 
posthumous publications, hlany Cape plants are here en¬ 
graved, and amongst them one of the genus S'ebea, so called 
in honour of him. Yet Seba does not deserve to rank as a 
scientific botanist; nor did Linnmus, who knew him, and 
by whose recommendation he employed Artedi to arrange 
his fishes, ever think him worthy to be commemorated in a 
genus. If, however, we compare him with numbers who 
have been so commemorated, he will not appear to so much 
disadvantage; for as a collector he stands rather high.’ 

SEBASTIAN. See PIOMBO. 

SECKENDOllF (V tus Louis de), a very learned Ger- 
pian, was descended f:om ancient and noble families; and 
born at Aurach, a town of Franconia, Dec. 20, 1626. He 
made good use of a liberal education, and was not only a 
master of the P’rench, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
but bad also some skill in mathematics and the sciences. 

' Mr. Dewhurstln Athenffiiim, vol. IV. 

* Vossius de Hist. Grasc.—Cave, vol. II.—Fabric. Bibl. Grtee. 
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The great progress he made in his youth coming to the ears 
of Ernest the pious, duke of Saxe-Gotha, this prince sent 
for him from Cobourg, where he then was, to be educated 
with his children. After remaining two years at Gotha, he 
went, in 16l'2, to Strasburg; but returned to Gotha iit 
1646, and was made honorary librarian to the duke. In 
1651, he was made aulic and ecclesiastical counsellor; 
and, in 1663, a counsellor of state, first minister, and 
sovereign director of the consistory. The year after, he 
went into the service of Maurice, duke of Saxe-Zeist, as 
counsellor of state and chancellor; and was no less reg.irded 
by this new master than he had been by the duke of Saxe- 
Gotha. He continued with him till his death, which hap¬ 
pened in 1681; and then preferred a life of retirement, 
during which he composed a great many works; but Fre¬ 
deric III. elector of Brandenburg, again hrougtit him into 
public life, and made him a counsellor of state and chancellor 
of the university of Ilalle, dignities vvhicli he did not enjoy 
long, for he died at Halle Doc. 18, 1692, in the. sixty-sixth 
year of his age. lie was twice married, but had only one 
son, who survived him. Besides bis knowledge of languages, 
he was learned it) law, history, divinity; and is also said to 
have been a tolerable painter and engraver. f)f his nume¬ 
rous writing.s, that in most estimation for its utility, was' 
published at Franefort, 1692, 2 vols. folio, usually bound 
up in one, vvilli the title, “ Commentarius Hisioricns & 
Apologeticus do Imtlicratiismo, sive de Ileformaiione lleli- 
gioriis ductu D. Martini Lullieri in rnagiia Germatiia, aliis- 
t|iie regionibiis, & speciatiiu in .Saxooia, recepta & stabi- 
lita,” &c. Tliis work, which is very valuable on matiy ac¬ 
counts, and particularly curious for several singular pieces 
and extracts that are to be fituitd in it, still holds its repu- 
tatioti, and is referred to by all writers on the reformation.* 
SECKER ('riiOMA.s), an eminent English prelate, was 
born in 16!)3, at a small village called Sibthorpe, in the 
vale of Bel voir, Nottinghamshire. His father was a Protes¬ 
tant dissenter, a pious, virtuous, and sensible man, who, 
having a small paternal fortune, followed no profession. 
His mother was the daughter of Mr. George Brough, of 
Shelton, in the county of Nottingham, a substantial gen¬ 
tleman farmer. He received bis education at several pri¬ 
vate schools in the country, being obliged by various acci- 
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4ents to change bis masters frequently; yet at the age of 
nineteen be had not only made a considerable progress iii 
Greek and Latin, and read the best atrd most difficult 
writers in both languages, but had acquired a knowledge 
of French, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, had learned 
geography, logic, algebra, geometry, conic sections, and 
gone through a course of lectures on Jewish antiquities, 
and other points preparatory to the study of the Bible. At 
tKe same time, in one or other of these academies, he had 
|in opportunity of forming an acquaintance with several 
persons of great abilities. Among the rest, in the academy 
of Mr. Jones at Tewkesbury, he laid the foundation of a 
strict friendship with Mr. Joseph Butler, afterwards bishop 
of Durham. 

Mr. Seeker had been designed by his father for orders 
among the dissenters. With this view, his studies were 
directed chiefly, and very assiduously, to divihity, but not 
being able to decide upon certain doctrines, or determine 
absolutely what communion he should embrace, he resolved 
to pursue some profession, which should leave him at liberty 
to weigh these things more maturely in his thoughts, and 
therefore, about the end of 1716, he applied himself to 
the study of physic, both at London and Paris. During 
his stay at Paris, he kept up a constant correspondence 
with Mr. Butler, who was now preacher ^ the Rolls. Mr. 
Butler took occasion to mention his friend Mr. Seeker, 
without his knowledge, to Mr. Edward Talbot, who pro¬ 
mised, in case he chose to take orders in the church of 
England, to engage the bishop, his father, to provide for 
him. This was communicated to Mr. Seeker, in a letter, 
about the beginning of May 1720. He had not at that 
time come to any resolution of quitting the study of physic, 
but he began to foresee many obstacles to bis pursuing that 
profession : and having never discontinued his application 
to theology, his former difficulties, both with regard to con¬ 
formity, and some other doubtful points, bad gradually 
lessened, as his judgment became stronger, and his reading 
and knowledge more extensive. It appears also from tvfo 
of his letters from Paris, both of them prior to the date of 
Mr. Butler’s communication above mentioned, that he was 
greatly dissatisfled with the divisions and disturbances which 
at that particular period prevailed among the dissenters. 
In this state of mind Mr. Butler’s unexpected proposal 
found him, and after deliberating carefully on the subject 
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ojF such a change for upwards of two months^ he resolved 
to embrace the offer, and for that purpose quitted France 
about July 1720. 

Mr. Talbot died a few months after his arrival in England, 
hut n6t without recommending Mr. Seeker, Mr. Benson, 
and Mr. Butler, to his father’s notice. Mr. SCcker having, 
notwithstanding this loss, determined to persevere in his 
new plan, and it being judged necessary by his friends that 
he should have a de<^ree at Oxford, and he being informed 
that if he should previously take the degree of doctor iA 
physic at Leyden, it would probably help him in obtaining 
the other, he went thither for that purpose, and took h'i« 
degree at Leyden, March 7, 1721, and as a thesis wrqte 
and printed a dissertation de medicina statica. On his re¬ 
turn, he entered himself, April I, a gentleman commoner 
of Exeter college, Oxford, about a year after which he 
obtained the degree of B. A. without any difficulty, in conr 
sequence of a recommendatory letter from the chancelldr. 
In Dec. 1722, bishop Tall ot ordained him deacon, and not 
long after priest in St. James’s church, where he preached 
his first sermon, March 2S, 1723. In 1724, the bisho|l 

f ;ave him the rectory of Houghton le Spring, and this va- 
uuble living enabling him to settle in the world, in a man¬ 
ner agreeably to his inclinations, he married Oct. 23, 1725, 
Miss Catherine Benson, sister to bishop Benson. At thp 
earnest desire of both, Mrs. Talbot, widow to his friend 
Mr. Edward Talbot, and Iter daughter, consented to live 
with them, and the two families from that time became 
one. 

At Houghton Mr. Seeker applied himself with alacrity to 
all the duties of a country clergyman, omitting nothing 
which he thought could be of use to his flock. He brought 
down Ills conversation and his sermons to the level of theit 
understandings; visited them in private, catechised the 
young and ignorant, received his country neighbours and 
tenants kindly and hospitably, and was of great service to 
the poorer sort by his skill in physic, which was the onljr 
use he ever made of it. Though this place was in a very 
remote part of the world, yet the solitude of it perfectly 
suited his studious disposition, and the income arising from 
jt bounded his ambition. Here he would have been con¬ 
tent to live and die; here, as he has often been heard to 
declare, he spent some of the happiest hours of his life: 
and it was no thought or choice of his own that remove4 
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liim to a higher and more public sphere. But Mrs. Seeker's 
health, which was thought to hiive been injured by the 
dampness of the situation, obliged him to think of exchang¬ 
ing it for a more health}- one. On this account he procured 
an exchange of Houghton for a prebend of Durliam, and 
the rectory of Ry ton, in 1727 ; and for the two following 
years he lived chiefly at Durham, going over every week 
to officiate at Ryton, and spending there two or three 
months together in the summer. In July 1732, the duke 
of Grafton, then lord chamberlain, appointed him chap¬ 
lain to the king. For this favour lie was indebted to bishop 
Sherlock, who having heard him preach at Baih, thought 
his abilities worthy of being brought forward into puirlic 
notice. From that time an intimacy commenced betwixt 
them, and he received from that prelate many solid proofs 
of esteem and friendship. This preferment produced him 
also the honour of a conversation with queen Caroline. Mr. 
Seeker’s character was now so well established, that on the 
resignation of Dr. Tyrwhit, he was instituted to the rectory 
of St. James’s, May 18, 1733, and in the beginning of July 
went to Oxhu'd to take his degree of doctor of laws, not 
being of sufficient standing for that of divinity. On this 
occasion he preached his celebrated Act sermon, on the 
advantages and duties of academical education, which was 
printed at the desire of the heads of houses, and quickly 
passed through several editions. The queen, in a subse¬ 
quent interview, expressed her high opinion of this sermon, 
which was also thought to have contributed not a little to 
his promotion to the bishopric of Bristol, to which he was 
consecrated Jan. 10, 1735. 

Dr. .Seeker immediately set about the visitation of his dio¬ 
cese, confirmed in a great many places, preached in several 
churches, sometimes twice a day, and from the inlonnation 
received in his progress, laid the foundation of a parochial 
account of his diocese, for the benefit of his successors. 
Finding at the same time, the alliiirs of bis parish of St. 
James’s in great disorder, he took the trouble, in concert 
with a few others, to put the accounts of the several officers 
into a regular method. He also drew up for the use of his 
parishioners that course of “ Lectures on the Church Cate¬ 
chism,” which have since been so often reprinted. “ The 
sermons,” says bishop Porteus, “ which he set himself to 
compose were truly excellent and original. His faculties 
were now in their fall vigour, and he had an audience tq 
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speak before that rendered the utmost exertion of them ne¬ 
cessary. He did not, however, seek to gratify the higher 
part by amusing ihein with refined speculations or ingeni¬ 
ous essays, unintelligible to the lower part, and unprofita¬ 
ble to both ; but he laid before them all, with equal freedom 
and plainness, the great Christian duties belonging to their 
respective stations, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank amongst them without distinction or palliation.” 
He was coriainly one of the most popular preachers of his 
time, and though, as his biographer observes, his sermons 
may not now afford the same pleasure, or produce the same 
effects in the closet, as they did from the pulpit, accompa¬ 
nied as they then were with all the advantages of his deli¬ 
very, yet it ill [)lainiy appear that the ap[)lause they met 
with was founded no less on the matter they contained, 
than the manner in whicli they were spoken. 

On th(! tr.mslation of Dr. Potter to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, Dr. .Seeker was translated to the bishopric of 
Oxford, ill May 1737. When the unfortunate breach hap- 
per.ed between the late king and the prince of Wales, his 
highness having removed to Norfolk-house, in the parish 
of St. James’s, attended divine service constantly at that 
church. 'I'wo stories are told of this matter, which, al¬ 
though v/itlioiit much foundation, served to amuse the pub¬ 
lic for a while. The one was, that the first time the prince 
made his appearance at church, the clerk in orders, Mr. 
Bomiey, began the service with the sentence, “I will arise 
and go to my father,” &c.—J’hc other, that Dr. Seeker 
preaclied from the text, “ Honour thy father and thy mo¬ 
ther,” &c. — Dr. Seeker had the honour of baptizing all his 
highness’s children except two, and though he did not at¬ 
tend his court, which was forbidden to those who went to 
the king’s, yet on every proper occasion he behaved with 
all the submission and respect due to his illustrious rank. 
In consequence of this, his influence with the prince being 
supposed much greater than it really was, he was sent, by 
the king’s direction, with a message to his royal highness; 
which not producing the effects expected from it, he had 
the misfortune to incur his majesty’s displeasure, who had 
been unhappily persuaded to think that he might have done 
more with the prince than he did, though indeed he could 
not. For this reason, and because he sometimes acted 
with those who opposed the court, the king did not speak 
to him for a great number of years. The whole of Dr., 
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Becker's parliiliu^ntary conduct appears to have been loyal^ 
manly, and independent. His circular letter to his clergy^ 
and his sermon on the subject of the rebellion in 1745, rank 
among the best and most efficacious documents of the kind 
which that melancholy event produced. In the spring of 
1748 his wife died, to whom he had now been married up¬ 
wards of twenty years. 

Ill December 1750, he was promoted to the deanery of 
Bt. Paul’s, in exchange for the rectory of St. James’s and 
the prebend of Durham. Having now more leisure both to 
prosecute bis own studies, and to encourage those of others, 
he gave Dr. Church considerable assistance in his “ first 
and second Vindication of the Miraculous powers,” against 
Dr. Middleton, and in his “ Analysis of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Works,” which appeared a few years afterwards. He like¬ 
wise assisted archdeacon Sharpe in liis controversy with the 
Hutchinsonians, which was carried on to the end of the 
year 1755. 

During the whole time that he was dean of St. Paul’s, he 
attended divine service constantly in that cathedral twice 
every day, whether in residence or not; and in concert 
with the three other residentiaries, established the custom 
of always preaching their own turns in the afternoon, or 
exchanging with each other only, which, excepting the case 
of illness, or extraordinary accidents, was very punctually 
observed. He also introduced many salutary regulations in 
the financial concerns of the church, the keeping of the re¬ 
gisters, &c. &c. In the summer months he resided con- 
itantly at his episcopal house at Cuddesden, the vicinity of 
which to Oxford rendered it very pleasing to a man of his 
literary turn. His house was the resort of those who were 
most distinguished for academical merit, and his convvtrsa- 
tiou such as was worthy of his guests, who always left him 
with a high esteem of his uiulerstanding and learning. And 
though in the warm contest in 1754, for representatives of 
the county (in which it was scarce possible fur any person 
of eminence to remain neuter), he openly espoused that side 
which was thought most favourable to the principles of the 
xevolittion; yet it was without bitterness or vehemence, 
without ever departing from the decency of his profession, 
^e dignity pf his station, or the charity prescribed by his 
Keligion. 

O'. ;His conduct as a prelate was in the strictest sense of the 
,w»rd, exemplary. In bis charges, he enjoined ho duty. 
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«nt 1 imposed no burthen» on those under his jurisdiction, 
which he had not formerly undergone, or was not still ready, 
as far as became him, to undergo. He preached constant¬ 
ly in his church at Cuddesden every Sunday morning, and 
read a lecture on the catechism in the evening 5 (both which 
he continued to do in Lambeth chapel after he becamh 
archbishop) and in every other respect, within his own pro* 
per department, was himself that devout, discreet, disin¬ 
terested, laborious, conscientious pastor, which he wished 
and exhorted every clergyman in his diocese to become. 
At length such distinguished merit prevailed over all the 
political obstacles to his advancement; and on the death of 
archbishop Hutton, he was appointed by the king to suc¬ 
ceed him in the diocese of Canterbury, and was accordingly 
confirmed at Bow-church on April 21 , 1758. The use lie 
made of this dignity very clearly shewed that rank, and 
wealth, and power, had in no other light any charms f 6 r 
him, than as they enlarged the sphere of his active and 
industrious benevolence. 

In little more than two years after his grace’s promotion 
to the see of Canterbury, died the late George II. Of 
what passed on that occasion, and of the form observed in 
proclaiming our present sovereign (in which the archbishop- 
of course took the lead), bis grace has left an account in 
writing. He did the same with regard to the subsequent cere¬ 
monials of marrying and crowning their present majesties, 
which in consequence of his station he had the honour to 
solemnize, and in which he found a great want of proper 
precedents and directions. He had before, when rector of 
Bt. James’s, baptized the new king (who was born in Nor¬ 
folk-house, in that parish) and he was afterwards called 
upon to perform the same office for the greatest part of his 
majesty’s children; a remarkable, and perhaps unexampled 
concurrence of such incidents in the life of one man. 

As archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Seeker considered 
himSelf as the natural guardian, not only of that church 
over which he presided, but of learning, virtue, and reli¬ 
gion at large; and, from the eminence on which he was 
placed, looked round with a watchful eye on every thing 
that concerned them, embracing readily all opportunities 
to promote their interests, and opposing, as far as he wis 
able, all attempts to injure them. Men of real genius Or 
extensive knowledge, he sought out and encouraged, fivea 
ahoso of humbler talents, provided their industry was great. 
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and their intentions good, he treated with kindness and 
condescension. Both sorts he would frequently employ in 
undertakings suited to their respective abilities, and re¬ 
warded them in ways suited to their respective wants. He 
assisted them with books, promoted subscriptions to their 
Works, contributed largely to thent himself, talked with 
them on their private concerns, entered warmly into their 
interests, used his credit for them with the great, and gave 
them preferments of his own. He expended upwards of 
300/. in arranging and improving the MS library at Lam¬ 
beth. And having observed with concern, that the library 
of printed books in that palace had received po accessions 
since the time of archbishop Tenison, he made it his bu¬ 
siness to collect books in all languages from most parts of 
Europe, at a very great expenoe, wiih a view of supplying 
that chasm ; which lie accordingly did, by leaving them to 
the library at his death. 

All designs and institutions that tended to advance good 
morals and true religion lio patronized with zeal and 
generosity. He contributed largely to the maintenance of 
schools for the poor, to rebuilding or repairing parsonage- 
houses and places-of worship, and gave at one time no less 
than 500/. towards erecting a,chapel in the parish of Lambeth, 
to which he afterwards added near lOO/. more. To the so¬ 
ciety for promoting Christian knowledge lie was a liberal 
benefactor; and to that for propagating the gospel in fo¬ 
reign parts, of which he was the president, he paid much 
attention, was constant at the meetings of its members, and 
superintended their deliberations with consummate pru¬ 
dence and temper. He was sincerely desirous to improve 
to the uimost that excellent institution, and to diffuse the 
knowledge and belief of Christianity as wide as the re^nues 
of the society, and the extreme difficulty of establishing 
schools and missions amongst the Indians, and of making 
any effectual and durable impressions of religion on their 
uncivilized minds, would admit. But Dr. Mayhew, of 
Boston in New England, having in an angry pamphlet ac¬ 
cused the society of not sufficiently answering these good 
purposes, and of departing widely from the spirit of their 
charter, with many injurious rellections interspersed on the 
church of England, and the design of appointing bishops 
in America, his grace on all these accounts thought himself 
called upon to confute his invectives, which be did in a 
short anonymous piece, entitled “An Answer to Dr. May- 
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hfew’s Observations on the charter and conduct of the So¬ 
ciety for propagating the Gospel,” London, 1764, reprinted 
in America. The strength of' argument, as well as fairness 
and good temper, with which this answer was written, bad 
a considerable eftect on all impartial men; and even on the 
doctor himself, who plainly perceived that he had no com¬ 
mon adversary to deal with ; and could not help acknow¬ 
ledging him to be “ a person of excellent sense, and of a 
happy talent at writing; apparently free from the sordid 
illiberal spirit of bigotry; one of a cool temper, who often 
shewed much candour, was well acquainted with the affairs 
of the society, and in general a fair reasoner.” He was 
therefore so far wrought upon by his “ worthy answerer,” 
as to abate much in his reply of his former warmth and 
acrimony. But as he still would not allow himself to be 
“ wrong in any material point,” nor forbear giving way too 
much to reproachful language and ludicrous misrepresenta¬ 
tions, he was again animadverted upon by the late Mr. 
Apthorpe, in a sensible tract, entitled, “ A Hevievv of Dr. 
Mayhew’s Remarks,” &c. 1765. Tiiis put sin end to the 
dispute. The doctor, on reatling it, declared he should not 
answer it, and the following year he dictl. 

It appeared evidently in the course of this controversy 
that Dr. Mayhew, and probably many other worthy men 
amongst the Dissenters, both at liomc and abroad, had 
conceived very unreasonable and groundless jealousies of 
the church of England, and its governors; and had, in 
particuhir, greatly inisuiulersiuod the proposal for appoint¬ 
ing bishops in some of the c-olonies. The nature of that 
plan is fully explained in bishop Porteus’s life of our 
archbishop, to which we refer. Tlie question is now of 
less importance, for notwithsianding the violent opposition 
to the measure, when Dr. .Seckt r espoustfd it, no sooner 
did the American provinces become iiulenendeiit state-s, 
than application was made to the English bislicps by some 
of those states to consecrate bishiqis ior tlicni according to 
the rites of the church ol Engl .iid, and tl.roe bishops were 
actually conset rated in London some years ago : one for 
Pennsylvania, another Ibr Mew York, and a third for Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Wtienever any publications came to the archbishop’s 
knowledge that were manil'cstly calculated to corrupt good 
morals, or subvert the foundaiions of Christianity, he did 
his utmost to stop the circulation of them; yet the wretched 
VoL. XXVII. X 
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authors themselves he was so far ftom wishing to treat witlf 
any undue rigour, that he has more than once extended 
bis bounty to them in distress. And when their writings 
could n6t properly be suppressed (as was too often the' 
case) by lawful authority, he engaged men of abilities to 
answer them, and rewarded them for their trouble. His 
attention was everywhere. Even the falsehoods and mis¬ 
representations of writers in the newspapers, on religions 
or ecclesiastical subjects, he generally took care to have 
contradicted : and when they seemed likely to injure, in 
any material degree, the cause of virtue and religion, or 
the reputation of eminent and worthy men, he would 
sometimes take the trouble of answering them himself. 
One instance of this kind, which does him honour, and 
de.serves mention, was his defence of Bishop Butler, who, 
in a pamphlet, published in T767, was accused of having 
died a papist. 

The conduct which he observed towards the several di¬ 
visions and denominations of Christians in this kingdom, 
was such as shewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
and catholic. The dangerous spirit of popery, indeed, he 
thought should always be kept under proper legal re¬ 
straints, on account of its natural opposition, not only to 
the religious, but the civil rights of mankind. He there¬ 
fore observed its movements with care, and exhorted bis 
clergy to do the same, especially those who were situated 
in the midst of Homan catholic families: against whose 
influence they were" charged to be upon their guard, and 
were furnished with proper books or instruciions for the 
purpose. He took all opportunities of combating the er¬ 
rors of the church of Rome, in his own writings ; and the 
best answers that were published to some bold apologies 
for popery were written at his instance, and under bis di¬ 
rection. 

With the dissenters his grace was sincerely desirous of 
cultivating a good understanding. lie considered them, 
in general, as a conscientious and valuable class of men. 
With some of the most eminent of them. Watts, Dod¬ 
dridge *, Leland, Chandler, a.. 1 Lardner, he maintained an 

. ♦ The biographers of eminent clis- dridge’s Letters,” in his zeal, has pro- 
sciiters, with all their prejudices against diiced two letters from archbishop Seek* 
the hierarchy, seem never to exult er to that divine, forgetting that he was 
more than when they ran produce not archbishop until several years after 
the coiiespotKlence of a distinguished Doddridge’s death. 

^prelate. But the editor of ** Or. Dod- 
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intercourse of friendship or civility. By the most candid 
and considerate part of them he was highly reverenced and 
esteemed : and to such among -them as needed help he 
shewed no less kindness and- liberality than to those of his 
own communion. 

Nor was his concern for the Protestant canse confined to 
his own country; he was well known as the great patron 
and protector of it hi various parts of Europe: from 
whence he bad frequent applications for assistance, which 
never failed of being favourably refteited. To several 
foreign Protestants he allowed pensions, to others he gave 
occasional relief, and to some of their universities was an 
annual benefactor. 

In public affairs, bis grace acted the part of an honest 
citizen, and a worthy member of the British legislature. 
From his entrance into the House of Peers, his parlia¬ 
mentary conduct was uniformly upright and noble. He 
kept equally clear from the extremes of factious petulance 
and servile dependence: never wantonly thwarting admi¬ 
nistration from motives of party zeal or private pique, or 
personal attachment, or a passion for popularity : nor yet 
going every length with every minister, from views of 
interest or ambition. He seldom, however, spoke in 
parliament, except where the interests of religion and vir¬ 
tue seemed to require it: but whenever he did, he spoke 
with propriety and strength, and was heard with attention 
and deference. Though he never attached himself blindly 
to any set of men, yet his chief political connections were 
with the late duke of Newcastle, and lord chancellor 
Hardwicke. To these he owed principally his advance¬ 
ment : and be lived long enough to shew his gratitude to 
them or their descendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr. Seeker enjoyed, 
the see of Canterbury, he resided constantly at his archie- 
piscopal house at Lambeth. A few months before his 
death, the dreadful pains he felt had compelled him to 
think of trying the Bath waters; but that design was 
stopped by the fata! accident which put an end to liis life, 
His grace had been for many years subject to the gout, 
which, in the latter part of his life, returned with more 
frequency and, violence, and did not go off in a regular 
manner, but left the parts affected for a long time ve^ 
weak, and was succeeded by pains in different parts of the 
body. About a year and a half beforh hs died, after a fft 

X 2 
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of the gout, be was attacked with a pain in the arm, near 
the shoulder, which having continued about twelve months, 
■a similar pain seized the upper and outer part of the oppo¬ 
site thigh, and the arm soon became easier. This was 
much more grievous than the former, as it quickly disabled 
him from walking, and kept him in almost continual tor¬ 
ment, except when he was in a reclining position. During 
this lime he had two or three fits of the gout; but neither 
tlie gout nor the medicines alleviated these pains, which, 
with the want of exercise, brought him into a general bad 
habit of body. 

On Saturday July 30, 17fi8, he was seized, as he sat at 
dinner, with a sickness at his stomach. He recovered be¬ 
fore night: but the next evening, while his physicians were 
attending, his servants raising him on his couch,,he sud¬ 
denly cried out that his thigh-bone was broken. He lay 
for some time in great agonies, but when the surgeons 
arrived, and discovered with certainty that the bone was 
broken, he «*as perfectly resigned, and never afterwards 
asked a question about the event. A fever soon ensued ; 
on Tuesday’ he became lethargic, and continued so till 
about five o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, when he ex¬ 
pired with great calmness, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. On examination, the thigh-bone was found to be 
carious about four inches in length, and at nearly the same 
distance from its head. He was buried, pursuant to his 
own directions, in a covered passage, leading from a pri¬ 
vate door of the palace to the north door of Lambeth 
church ; and he forbade any monument or epitaph to be 
placed over him. 

In person, Dr. Seeker was tall and comely ; in the early 
part of his life slender, and rather consumptive ; but as he 
advanced in years, his size increased, yet never to a degree 
of corpulency that was disproportionate or troublesome. 
His countenance was open, ingenuous, and expressive. 

By his will, he appointed Dr. Daniel Burton, and Mrs. 
Catherine Talbot (daughter of the Ilev. Mr. Edward Tal¬ 
bot), Ids executors ; and left thirteen thousand pounds in 
the three per cent, annuities to Dr. Porteus and Dr. Sdnton 
his chaplains, in trust, to pay the interest thereof to Mrs. 
'J’alhot and her daughter during their joint lives, or the life 
of the survivor; and, after the decease of both those 
ladies, eleven thousand to be transferred to the following 
charitable purposes: 
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To the society for propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, for the general uses of the society, lOOO/. ; to the 
same society, towards the establishment of a bishop oi* 
bishops in the king’s dominions in America, 1000/,; to the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge, b.00l .; to the 
Irish profestant working schools, 5001.; to the corporation 
of the widows and children of the poor clergy, 500/.; to 
the society of the stewards of the said charity, 200/.:; 
to Bromley college in Kent, 500/.; to the hospitals of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, at Croydon, St. John at Canter¬ 
bury, and St. Nicholas Harbledown, 500/. each; to St. 
George’s and London hospitals, and the lying-in-hospital 
in Brownlow-street, 500/. each; to the As}lum in the 
parish of Lambeth, 400/.; to the Magdalen-hospital, the 
Lock-hospital, the Small-pox and Inoculation-,h )spital, to 
cacli of which his grace was a subscriber, 300/. each ; 
to the incurables at St. Luke’s hospital, 500/.; to.vards the 
repairing or rebuilding of houses belonging to poor livings 
in the diocese of Canterbury, 2000/. 

Bcsitles these donations, he left 1000/. to be distributed 
amongst his servants ; 200/. to such poor jtersons as be 
assisted in his life-time; 5000/. to the two daughters 
of his nephew Mr. Frost; 500/. to Mrs. Seeker, the 
widow of his nephew Ur. George Seeker, and 200/. to Ur. 
Daniel Burton. After the payment of tho.se and some other 
smaller legacies, he left his real and the residue of his 
personal estate to Mr.'Phomas Frost of Nottingham. Tlie 
greatest part of his very noble collection of books he be¬ 
queathed to the Archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, the 
rest betwixt his two chaplains and two other friends. I'o 
the manuscript library in the same palace, be left a large 
number of very learned and valuable MS.S. written by him¬ 
self on a great variety of snbject.s, critical and theological. 
His well-known catechetical lectures, and his MS sermons 
he left to be revised by bis tivo chaplains, Ur. Stinton and 
Ur. Porteus, by whom they were published in 1770. His 
options he gave to the archbishoj) of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, and the bi.shop of Winchester for the 
time being, in trust, to be disposed of by tliem (as they 
became vacant) to such persons as they should in their 
consciences think it would have been most reasonable for 
him to have given tlieni, had he been living. 

The life prefixed to his works was written by Dr. Por- 
leus, the late very amiable and much admired bishop of 
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London, and reprinted separately by his lordship in 1797, 
in consequence of bishop Hurd’s having, in his life of 
\Varb,urton, “ judged it expedient to introduce into his life 
of bishop Warburton, such observations on the talents, 
learning, and writings of archbishop Seeker, as appeared, 
both to Dr. Porteus and to many other of his grace’s 
friends extremely injurious to his literary character,, and 
the credit of his numerous and useful publications; and 
therefore highly deserving of some notice from those who 
loved him in life, and revered him after death.” These 
observations are indeed fully refuted in this excellent piece 
of biography, as well as the other slanders which the steady 
and upright conduct of archbishop Seeker drew upon him 
from persons notoriously disaffected to religion and the 
church; and time, which never fails to do ample justice to 
such characters as his, has almost effaced the remembrance 
of them. Yet, as some have lately attempted to revive the 
calumny, and suppress the refutation, we have given some 
references in the note on this subject, not without confi¬ 
dence that ai'chbisiiop Seeker’s character will suffer little 
while he has a Porteus for his defender, and a Hollis, a 
Walpole, a Blackburn, and a Wakefield for his accusers. * 
SECOLIS.SE (Denis Francis), a French historian, was 
born January 8, 1691, at Paris. He began to study the 
law in obedience to his father’s desire, who was an able ad¬ 
vocate ; but losing both his parents shortly after, he quitted 
the bar, for which he had not the least taste, and devoted 
himself wholly to the belles lettres, and French history. 
His unwearied application to books, which no other passion 
interrupted, soon made him known among the learned ; and 
he was admitted into the academy of inscriptions 1723, 
and chosen by chancellor d’Aguesseau five years after, to 
continue tiie great collection of statutes, made by the 
French kings, which M. de Laurier had begun. As Se- 
coussc po.sses.>-ed every talent necessary for such an impor¬ 
tant undertaking, the volumes which he published were 
received with universal approbation. He died at Paris, 
March 15, 175-1-, aged sixiy-three, leaving a library, the 
largest and most curious, in French history, that any pri¬ 
vate person had hitherto possessed. His works are, the 
continuation of the collection of statutes before mentioned, 

• Life by roiteus.—Gent. Mag. vols. LVTII. LXVIII.—See also Index.— 
Many of his Letters are In Kippis’s Life of Lardncr, Butler’s life uf Bishop 
Hildesley, Doddridge’s Letters, &c. kc. 
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to the ninth volume inclusively, which was printed under 
the inspection of M. de Villevault, counsellor to the court 
of aids, who succeeded M. Secousse, and published atable^ 
forming a tenth volume, and since, an eleventh and twelfth. 
Secousse also wrote many dissertations in the memoirs of 
the academy of inscriptions ; editions of several works, and 
of several curious pieces; “ Memoirs for the History of 
Charles the Bad,” 2 vols. 4to.' 

SEC UNBUS, John. See EVER A RD. 

SEDAINE (Michael John), a French dramatic writer, 
was horn at Paris, June 4, 1719. Abandoned by bis friends, 
he was, at the age of thirteen, obliged to quit his studies, 
ill which be was little advanced, and to practise a trade for 
his subsistence. He was first a journeyman, and then a 
master mason, and architect; which businesses he con¬ 
ducted »ith uncommon probity. Natural inclination led 
him to,cultivate literature, and particularly the drama, for 
which he wrote various small pieces and comic operas, the 
most popular of which were, “ Le Ddserteurand “Richard 
CoEiir de Lion.” All of them met with great success, and 
still continue to be performed, but the French critics think 
that his poetry is not w'ritteii in the purest and most correct 
style, and that his pieces appear to more advantage on the 
stage than in the closet. He possessed, however, a quality 
of greater consequence to a dramatic writer—the talent of 
producing stage eifect. He was elected into the French 
academy,: in consequence of the success of his “ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,” and was intimately connected with all the 
men of letters, and all the artists of his time. He died in 
May 1797, aged seventy-eight.' 

SEDGWICK (Obauiah), a nonconformist divine, was 
born at Marlborough in Wiltshire, in 1600, and educated 
first at Queen’s college, and then at Magdalen-ball, Ox¬ 
ford. After taking his degrees in arts, he was ordained, 
and became chaplain to lord Horatio Vere, whom he ac- 
cojnpanied into the Netherlands. After bis return, he 
went again to Oxford, and was admitted to the reading of 
the sentences in 1629. Going then to London he preached 
at St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, until interrupted by the 
bishop, and in 1639 became vicar of Coggeshall in Essex, 
where he continued three or four years. The commence¬ 
ment of the rebellion allowing men of his sentiments un- 

’ Diet. Hist. 
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constrained liberty, he returned to London, and preached 
Irequently before the parliament, inveighing with extreme 
violence against the chinch and slate : to the overthrow of 
both, his biographers cannot deny that he contributed his 
full share, in the various characters of one of the assembly 
of divines, a chaplain in the army, one of the triers, and 
one of the ejectors of those who were called “ignorant and 
scandalous ministers.”—In 161fi he became preacher at 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, where he appears to have con- 
tinuctl until the decay of his health, when he retired to 
Marlborough, and died there in January 1658. As a di¬ 
vine, he was much admired in his da^', and his printed 
works had considerable popularity. The principal of them 
are, “ The Fountain opened,” 1657; “An exposition of 
Psalm xxiii.” 1658, 4to; “The Anatomy of Secret Sins,” 
1660; “ The Parable of the Prodigal,” 1660 ; “ Synopsis 
of Christianity,” &c. &c.—He had a brother, John, an ad¬ 
herent to the parliamentary cause, and a preacher, but of 
less note; and another brother Joseph, who became batler 
in Magdalen college in 1634, and B. A. in 1637, and then 
went to Cambridge, where he took his master’s degree, and 
was elected fellow of Christ’s college. After the restora¬ 
tion lie conformed, and was beneticed in the church ; in 
1675 he was made prebendary of Lincoln, and was also 
rector of Fisherton, where he died Sept. 22, 1702, in the 
seventy-fonrih year of his age, leaving a son John Sedg¬ 
wick, who succeeded him in the prebend, and was vicar of 
Burton Pedwardine in Lincolnshire, where he died in 1717.' 

SKDLEY, or SIDLEY (Siu Charles), a dramatic and 
miscellaneous writer, was the son of sir John Sedley, of 
Aylesford in Kent, by a daughter of sir Henry Savile, and 
was born about 1639. At seventeen, he became a feljpw- 
commoner of Wadham college in Oxford ; but, taking no 
degree, retired to his own country, without either travel¬ 
ing, or going to the inns of court. At the restoration he 
came to London, and commenced wit, courtier, poet, and 
man of gallantry. As a critic, he was so much admired, 
that he became a kind of oracle among the poets ; and no 
performance was approved or condemned, till sir Charles 
Sedley had given judgment. I'his made king Charles jest¬ 
ingly say to him, that Nature had given him a patent to be 

t Alli. Ox. Tol. II.—Brooks’s Puritans.—Wood’s MS papers in Bibl. Asbmol.- 
—Willis’s Caliiedrals. 
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Apollo’s viceroy; and lord 'Rochester placed him in the 
first rank of poetical critics. With these accomplishments, 
he impaired his estate by profligate pleasures, and was one 
of tltat party of debauchees whom we have already men* 
tioned in our account of Sackville lord Buckhurst, who 
having insulted public decency, were indicted for a riot, 
and all severely fined ; sir Charles in 500/. The day for 
payment being appointed, sir Charles desired Mr. Henry 
Killigrew and another gentleman, both las friends, to apply 
to the king to get it remitted ; which they undertook to do; 
but at the same time varied the application so far as to beg 
it for themselves, and they made Sedley pay the full sum. 

After this affair, his mind took a more serious turn ; and 
lie began to apply himself to politics. He had been chosen 
to serve for Romney in Kent, in the parliament which be-; 
gun May 8, 1681, and continued to sit for several parlia¬ 
ments after. He was extremely active for the revolution, 
which was at first thought extraordinary, as he had receiv¬ 
ed favours from James II. but those were cancelled by that 
prince’s having taken his daughter into keeping, whom he 
created countess of Dorchester. This honour by no 
means satisfied sir Charles, who, libertine as he had 
been, considered his daughter’s disgrace as being thereby 
made more conspicuous. Still his wit prevailed over his 
resentment, at least in speaking on the subject; for, being 
asked, why he appeared so warm for the revolution, he is 
said to have answered, “ From a principle of gratitude; 
for, since his majesty has made my daughter a countess, 
it is fit I should do all I can to make his daughter a queen.” 
He died Aug. 20, 1701. 

His works were printed in 1719, 2 vols. 8vo; and consist 
of plays, translations, songs, prologues, epilogues, and small 
occasional pieces. His poems are generally of the licen¬ 
tious kind, and do not afford great marks of genius, and 
bis dramas are quite forgotten. Pope, according to Spence, 
thought him very insipid, except in some of his little love- 
verses. Malone thinks he was the Lisideius of Dryden’s 
“ Essay on dramatic poetry,” and Dryden certainly shewed 
bis respect for him by dedicating to him his “Assignation.”* 

SEDULIUS (CjEuus, or CjEcilios), a priest and poet, 
cither Irish or Scotch, of the fifth century, is recorded as 

' Ail». Ox. vol. II.—Biog. Brit.—Malone’s Dryden, vol. I. p. S4; 11. p. 34, 
371.—Speoec't Anecdotes, MS. 
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the writer of an heroic poem, called “ Carmen Paschale,” 
divided into five books. The first begins with the creation 
of the world, and comprehends the more remarkable pas¬ 
sages of the Old Testament. The next three describe the 
life of Jesus Christ, This performance has been highly 
commended by Cassiodorus, Gregorius Turrinensis, and 
others. Sedulius afterwards wrote a piece on the same 
subjects in prose. The poem was printed by Aldus in the 
collection of sacred poets, in 1502. It is also in Maiitaire’s 

Corp. Poet.” and has since been published by itself, with 
learned notes, by Arntzenius, 1761, 8vo, and by Arevale 
at Rome, 1794, 4to.* 

SEED (Jeremiah), an English divine, who was born at 
Clifton, near Penrith, in Cumberland, of which place his 
father was rector, had his school-education at Lowther, and 
his academical at Queen’s college, in Oxford. Of this so¬ 
ciety he was chosen fellow in 1732. The greatest part of 
his life was spent at Twickenham, where he was assistant or 
curate to Dr. Waterland. In 1741, he was presented by 
his college to the living of Enham in Hampshire, at which 
place he died in 1747, without ever having obtained any 
higher preferment, which he amply deserved. He was 
exemplary in his morals, orthodox in his opinions, had an 
able head, and a most amiable heart. A late romantic 
writer against the Athana.sian doctrines, whose testimony 
we choose to give, as it is truth extorted from an adversary, 
speaks of him in the following terms; “ Notwithstanding 
this gentleman’s being a contender for the Trinity, yet he 
was a benevolent man, an upright Cliristian, and a beauti¬ 
ful writer ; exclusive of his zeal for the Trinity, he was in 
every thing else an excellent clergyman, and an admirable 
scholar. 1 knew him well, and on account of his amiable 
qualities very highly honour his memory; though no two 
ever differed more in reljgious sentiments.” He published 
in his life-time, “ Discourses on several important Sub¬ 
jects,” 2 vols. 8vo; and his “ Posthumous Works, consist¬ 
ing of sermons, letters, essays, &c.” in 2 vols. Svo, were 
published from his original manuscripts by Jos. Hall, M. A. 
fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford, 1750. They are all 
very ingeniou-s, and full of good matter, but abound too 
much in antithesis and point.’' 

• Vossius de Poet. T.at_Cave, vol. I.—Mackenzie’s Scotch writers, vol. I. 

* Sopplemeut to the first edition of this ipict. published in 1767. 
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SEGERS, or SEGHERS (Gerakr), an eminent pain¬ 
ter, was born at Antwerp in 1589. Under the instructions 
of Henry van Balen, and Abraham Janssens, he bad made 
considerable progress in the art before he went to Italy. On 
his arrival at Rome, he became the disciple of Bartolommeo 
Manfredi ; and from him adopted a taste lor the vigorous 
style of Miciiael Angelo Caravaggio, to which he added 
somewhat of the tone and colour he had brought with him 
from his native country; producing the powerful effect of 
candle-light, though often falsely applied in subjects which 
appertain to the milder illumination of the day. He at 
length accepted the invitation of cardinal Zapara, the 
Spanish ambassador at Rome, to accompany him to Ma- 
<lritl, where he was presented to the king, and was engaged 
in his service, with a considerable pension. After some 
years he returned to Flanders, and his fellow citizens were 
impatient to possess some of bis productions ; but they who 
had been accustomed to the style of Rubens and Vandyke, 
were unable to yield him that praise to which he had been 
accustomed, and he was obliged to change his manner, 
which he appears to have done with facility and advantage, 
as many of his latter pictures bear evident testimony. His 
most esteemed productions are, the principal altar-piece in 
the church of the Carmelites at Antwerp, the subject of 
which is the marriage of the virgin; and tlte adoration of 
the magi, the altar-piece in the cathedral of Bruges. The 
former is much after the manner of Rubens. Vandyke 
painted his portrait among tiie eminent artists of his coun¬ 
try, which is engraved by Pontius. He died in 1651, aged 
sixty-two.—His son Daniel, who was born at Antwerp in 
1590, was a painter of fruit and flowers, which he, being 
a Jesuit, executed at his convent at Rome, He appears, 
indeed, to have painted more for the beneflt of the society 
to which he had attached himself, than for his private ad¬ 
vantage : and when he had produced his most celebrated 
picture, at ilie command of the prince of Orange, it was 
presented to that monarch in the name of the society, 
which was munificently recompen.sed in return. He fre¬ 
quently painted garlands of fiowers, as borders for pictures, 
which were filled up with historical subjects by the first 
painters. He died at Antwerp in 1660, aged seventy.' 

* Argenville, vol. Ill,—Pilkinston.—Sir J. Reynolds’s Works.—Roes’s Cy. 
clopxdia. 
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SEGNI (BerNAKD), an early Italian writer, was born 
at Florence about the close of the fifteenth century. He 
was educated at Padua, where he became an accomplished 
classical scholar, but appears afterwards to have gone into 
public life, and was employed in various embassies and 
negociations by duke Cosmo, of Florence. He wrote an 
excellent history of Florence from 1527 to 1555, which, 
however, remained in MS. until 1723, when it appeared, 
together with a life of Niccolo Capponi, gonfalonier of 
Florence, Segni’s uncle. He likewise translated Aristotle’s 
Ethics. “ L’Etica d’Aristotele, tradoita in volga Fioren- 
tino,” Florence, 1550, 4to, a very elegant book; and 
“ Dell’ Anima d’Aristotele,” 1583, also the Rhetoric and 
Poetics of the same author, &c. He died in 1559.* 

SEGRAIS (John Renauo de), a French poet, was born 
at Caen in 1624, and first studied in the college of the 
Jesuits there. As he grew up, he applied himself to 
French poetry, and was so successful as to be enabled to 
rescue himself, four brothers, and two sisters, from the 
unhappy circumstances in which the extravagance of a 
father had left them. In his twentieth year he met with a 
patron who introduced him to Mad. ilc Montpensier, and 
this lady appointed him her gentleman in ordinary, in 
which station be remained many years, until obliged to 
fjuit her service, for opposing her marriage with count de 
Lauzun. He immediately found a new patroness in Mad. 
de la Fayette, who admitted him into her house, and as> 
signed him apartments. Her he assisted in her two ro¬ 
mances, “ The princess of Cleves” and “ Zaida.” After 
seven years, he retired to his own country, with a resolu¬ 
tion to spend the rest of his days in solitude; and there 
married his cousin, a rich heiress, about 1679. Mad. de 
Maintenon invited him to court, as tutor to the duke of 
Maine: buthedid notchooseto exchangetheindependenceof 
a retired life for the precarious favours of a court, and there¬ 
fore continued where he was. He was admitted of the 
French academy in 1662; and was the means of re-esta¬ 
blishing that of Caen. He died at this place, of a dropsy, 
ill 1701. He was very deaf in tlie last years of bis life, but 
was much courted for the sake of his conversation, which 
was replete with such anecdotes as tiie polite world bad 
furnished him with. A great number of these are to be 


* Tiraboschi.—Ilaytn Cibl. d’ltat. 
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found in the « Segraisiana;” which was published many 
years after his death, with a preface by Mr. de la Mon- 
iioye; the best edition of it is that of Amsterdam, 1723, 
l2mo. 

The prose writings of Segrais, though for the most part 
frivolous enough, yet have great merit as to their style, 
which may be considered as a standard. Of this kind are 
his “ Nouvelles Fran5oise3 hut he was chiefly admired 
for his poems, which consist of “ Diverses Poesies,” printed 
at Paris in 16.58, 4to; “ Athis,” a pastoi'al; and a transla¬ 
tion of Virgil’s Georgies and iEneid. Of his eclogues, 
and particularly of his translation of Virgil, Boileau and 
D’Alembert speak very highly, but his Virgil is no longer 
read.' 

SEJOUR. See DIONIS. 

SELDEN (John), one of the most learned men of the 
seventeenth century, was the son of John Selden, a yeo¬ 
man, by Margaret his wife, only daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Baker of llushington, descended from the family of the 
Bakers in Kent. He was born Dec. 16, 1584,- at a house 
called the Lacies at Salvinton, near Terring in Sussex, and 
educated at the free-school at Chichester, where he madea 
very early progress in learning. In 15118, at fourteen years 
of age, as some say, but according to Wood, in 1600, he 
was entered of Hart-hall, Oxford, where under the tuition 
of Mr. .Anthony Barker (brother to his schoolmaster at Chi- 
che.'ter) and Mr. John Young, both of that hall, he studied 
about three years, and then removed to Clifford’s Inn, 
Londoti, for the study of the law, and about two years 
afterwards exchanged that situation for the Inner Temple. 
Here he soon attained a great reputation for learning, and 
acquired the friendship of sir Robert Cotton, sir Henry 
Spelman, Camden, and Usher. In 1606, when only twenty- 
two years of age, he wrote a treatise on the civil govern¬ 
ment of Britain, before the coming in of the Normans, 
which was esteemed a very extraordinary performance for 
his years. It was not printed, however, until 1615, and 
then very incorrectl 3 ’, at Franefort, under the title “ Ana- 
Ject<w Anglo-Britannicwv libri duo, de civile administratione 
Britannias Magna; uscpie ad Normanni adventum,” 4to. 
Nicolsoti is of opinion that these “ Analecta” do not so 

• Niceron, »ol. XVI.—Segraisiana.—D’Alembert’s Hiit, of the Members of 
the Ffcnch Academy. 
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clearly account for the religion, government, and revoln- 
tidns of state among our Saxon ancestors, as they are re¬ 
ported to do. It was an excellent specimen, however, of 
what might be expected from a youth of such talents and 
application. 

In 1610 he printed at London,"his “ Jani Anglorum fa¬ 
cies altera,” 8vo, reprinted in 1681, and likewise trans¬ 
lated into English by Dr. Adam Littleton, under his family 
name of Redman Westcot, 1683, fol. It consists of all 
that is met with hi history concerning the common and 
statute law of English Britany to the death of Henry If. 
Selden had laid the foundation in a discourse which he 
published the same year and in the same form, entitled 
“ England’s Epinomisand this is also in Dr. Littleton’s 
volume, along with two other tracts, “ The Original of Ec¬ 
clesiastical Jurisdiction of Testaments,” and “The Dispo¬ 
sition or administration of Intestate goods,” both afterwards 
the production of Selden’s pen. In the same year, 1610, 
he published his “ Duello, or single combat;” artd in 1612, 
notes and ilUistrations on Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” folio. 
He seems to have been esteemed for bis learning by the 
poets of that time; and although he had no great poetical 
turn himself, yet in 1613 he wrote Greek, Latin, and En¬ 
glish ver.ses on Browne’s “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” and con¬ 
tributed Ollier efforts of the kind to the works of several 
authors, which appear to have induced Suckling to intro¬ 
duce him ill his “ Session of the Poets,” as sitting “ close 
by the chair of Apollo.” 

In 1614 be published a work which has always been 
praised for utility, liis “ Titles of Honour,” Lond. 4to, with 
an encomiastic poem by his friend Ben Jonson. It was re¬ 
printed with additions in 1631, fol. and again in 1671, and 
translated into Latin by Simon John Arnold, Franefort, 
1696. Nicolson remarks that “ as to what concerns our 
nobility and gentry, all that come within either of those 
lists will allow, that Mr. Selden’s Titles of Honour ought 
first to be perused, for the gaining of a general notion of 
the distinction of a degree from an emperor down t« a 
country gentleman.” In 1616 appeared his notes on sir 
John Fortescue’s work “ De laudibus legum Angli«,” and 
»ir Ralph’s Hengliam’s “ Sums,” Lond. 8vo. In 1617 he 
drew up a dissertation upon the state of the Jews formerly 
living in England, for the use of Purchas, who printed it, 
although, as Selden complained, very defectively, in his 
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“ Pilgrimage.” In the same year he published his very 
learned work, “ De Diis Syriis syntagmata duo.” This.|W 
not only a treatise on the idolatry of the ancient Syriansy 
but affords a commentary on all the passages in the Old 
Testament, where mention is made of any of the heathen 
deities. This first edition (Lond. 8vo.) being out of prints 
Ludovicus de Dieu printed an edition at Leyden in 1629, 
which was revised and enlarged by Selden. Andrew Beyer 
afterwards published two editions at Leipsic, in 1668 and 
1672, with some additions, but, according to Le Clerc, of 
little importance. Le Clerc oflFers also some objections to 
the work itself, which, if just, imply that Selden had not 
always been judicious in his choice of his authorities, nor 
in the mode of treating the subject. It contributed, how¬ 
ever, to enlarge the reputation which he already enjoyed 
both at home and abroad. 

In his next, and one of his most memorable perform¬ 
ances, he did not earn the fame of it without some dan¬ 
ger. This was his “Treatise of Tythes,” the object of 
which was to prove that tithes were not due by divine 
right under Christianity, although the clergy are entitled 
to them by the laws of the land. This book was attacked 
by sir James Sempill in the Appendix to his treatise en¬ 
titled “ Sacrilege sacredly handled,” London, 1619, and 
by Dr. Richard Tillesley, archdeacon of Rochester, in his 
“ Animadversions upon Mr. Selden’s History of I'idies,” 
London, 1621, 4to. Selden wrote an answer to Dr. Til¬ 
lesley, which being dispersed in manuscript, the doctor 
published it with remarks in the second edition of his 
“Animadversions,” London, 1621, 4to, under this title, 
“ Animadversions upon Mr. Selden’s History of Tithes, and 
his Review thereof. Before which (in lieu of the two first 
chapters purposely praetermitted) is premised a catalogue of 
72 authors before the yeare 1215, maintaining the Jus di- 
vinum of Tythes, or more, to be paid to the Priesthood 
under the Gospell.” Selden’s book was likewise answered 
by Dr. Richard Montague in his “ Diatribe,” London, 
1§21, 4to; by Stephen Nettles, B. D. in his “Answer to 
the Jewish Part of Mr. Selden’s History of Tythes,” Ox¬ 
ford, 1625; and by William Sclater in his “Arguments 
about Tithes,” London, 1623, in 4to. Selden’s work hav¬ 
ing been reprinted in 1680, 4to, with the old date put to 
it. Dr. Thomas Comber answered it in a treatise entitled, 
“ An Historical Vindicatioi^ of the Divine Right of Tithes, 
&c.”JLondon, leSl, in 4to. 
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This work also excited the displeasure of the court, and 
the author was called before some of the lords of the high 
commission, Jan. 28, 1618, and obliged to make a public 
submission, wliich he did in these words: “ My good Lords, 
1 most humbly acknowledge my erronr, which 1 have com¬ 
mitted in publishing the ‘ History of Tithes,’ and especially 
in that I have at all, by shewing any interpretation of Holy 
Scriptures, by meddling with Councils, Lathers, or Canons, 
or by what else soever occures in it, offered any occasion 
of argument against any right of maintenance ‘ Jure divino’ 
of the Ministers of the Gospell; beseeching your Lord- 
ships to receive this ingenuous and humble acknowledg¬ 
ment, together with the unfeined protestation of my griefe, 
for that through it I have so incurred both his Majestie’s 
and your Lordships’ displeasure conceived against nice in 
behalfc of tlie Church of England.” We give this literally, 
because some of Mr. Selden’s admirers have asserted that 
he never recanted any thing in his book. The above is at 
least the language of recantation; yet he says himself in 
bis answer to Dr. Tillesley, “ I confesse, that I did most 
willingly acknowledge, not only before some Lords of the 
High Commission (not in the High Commission Court) but 
also to the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, that I 
was most sorry for the publishing of that History, because 
it had offended. And his Majesty’s most gracious favour 
towards me received that satisfaction of the fault in so un¬ 
timely printing it; and I profess still to all the world, that 
I am sorry for it. And so should I have been, if I had 
published a most orthodox Catechism, that had offended. 
But what is that to the doctrinal consequences of it, which 
the Doctor talks of? Is there a syllable of it of le.ss truth, 
because I was sorry for the publishing of it ? Indeed, 
perhaps by the Doctor’s logic there is; and just so might 
he prove, that there is the more truth in his animadversions, 
because he was so glad of the printing them. And be¬ 
cause he hopes, as he says, that my submission hath cleared 
my judgment touching the right of tithes: what dream 
made him hope so? I'here is not a word of tithes in that 
submission more than in mentioning the title; neither was 
my judgment at all in question, but my publishing it; and 
this the Doctor knows too, as I am assured.” .Selden, 
therefore, if this means any thing, was not sorry for what 
he had written, but because he had published it, and he 
was sorry he had published it^ because it gave offence to 
the court and to tUe clergy. 
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In 1621, king James having, in his speech to the paf- 
Jiament, asserted that their privileges were originally grants 
from the crown, Selden was consulted by the House of 
Eords on that question, and gave his opinion in favour of 
parliament; which being dissolved soon after, he was com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the sherilf of London, as a princi¬ 
pal promoter of the famous protest of the House of Com¬ 
mons, previous to its dissolution. From this confinement, 
which lasted only five weeks, lie was released by the in¬ 
terest of Dr. Andrews, bi>hop of Winchester, and returned 
to bis studies, the first fruits of which were, a learned epis¬ 
tle prefixed to Vincent’s “ Discovery of errors in two edi¬ 
tions of the Catalogue of Nobility by Ralph Brooke,” 
Loud. 1()22, and the year following his “ Spicilegium in 
Eadmeri se.x libros Historiarum,” fol. 

Although he had already been consulted by parliament 
on account of his knowledge of constitutional antiquities, 
he had not yet obtained a seat in that assembly; but in 
1C23 he was chosen a member for I.ancaster, and in the 
parliunient culled in 1625, on the accession of Charles I. 
lie was chosen for Great Beilwin in Wiltshire, and now 
took an active part in opposition to the measures of the 
court-. In 1626 he was chosen of the committee for 


* [n Ttiiiiiy term, ir>'24, he was 
chosen render of LvonN-Iiin, but re¬ 
fused to petlorm thiit office. In the 
register ef the Inner Temple is the TjI- 
lowini? passage: “ Wherea<» an order 
was made at I he Bench-Table this term, 
since the last parliament, and entered 
into the biilttry-hook in these words; 
Jovis^X (lie Octohrh 1624. Memoran^ 
<iumt that wlx-reas John Selden, esq. 
one of the utter barristers of this house, 
was ill Trinity term last, chosen reader 
of Lyon’s Inn by the gentlemen of the 
same house, according to the order of 
their bouse, which he then refused to 
take upon him, and perform the same, 
without some sufficient cause or ^od 
reason, notwithstanding many courte¬ 
ous and fair persuasions and admoni¬ 
tions by the masters of the bench made 
to him ; forwhich cause he having been 
twice coiivcnted before the masters of 
the bench, it was then ordered, that 
there should be a ne rec’tpiatur entered 
upon his name, which was done acconl- 
ingly; and in respect the bench was 
not then full, the farther proceeding! 

Voi.^VII. 


concerning him were respited until this 
term. Now this day being called again 
to the table, he doth absolutely refuse 
to read. The masters of the beoch» 
taking into consideration h'S contempt 
and offence, and for that it is without 
precedent, that any man elected to 
read in chancery has been discharged . 
in like case, much less has with such 
wilfalness refused the same, have or¬ 
dered, that he shall presently pay .to 
the use of this house the sum of 20f. 
for his 6iie, aud that he stand and be 
disabled ever to be called to the bench, 
or to be a reader of this house. Now 
at this pariiameotthe said order is con¬ 
firmed ; and it is further ordered, that 
if any of this house, which hereafter. 
shall be chosen to read in chancery, 
shall refuse to read, every such offender 
shall be dned, and be disabled to be 
called to the bench, or to be a reader 
of this house,'* However, in Michael¬ 
mas term 1633, it was ordereil, that 
Mr. Seldea ** shall stand enabled and 
be capable of any preferment in the 
House, in such a manner as other 

utter 

Y 
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drawing up articles of impeachment against the duke of 
Buckingham, and was afterwards appointed une of the ma¬ 
nagers for the House of Commons on his trial. In 1627 
he opposed the loan which the king , endeavoured to raise, 
and although he seldom made his appearance at the bar, 
pleaded in the court of King’s Bench for Hampden, who 
bad been imprisoned for refusing to pay his quota of that 
Joan. After the third parliament of Charles I. in which he 
sat for Laticaster, had been prorogued, he retired to Wrest 
in Bedfordshire, a seat belonging to the earl of Kent, where 
he finished his edition of the “ Marmora. Arundelliana,” 
Loud. 1G21>, 4to, reprinted by Prideaux, with additions at 
Oxford, in 1676, folio, and by Maittaire, at London, 1732, 
in folio. 

In the next session of parliament he continued his ac¬ 
tivity against the measures of the court, to which he had 
made himself so obnoxious, that after that parliament was 
dissolved, he was committed to the Tower by an order of 
the Privy-council, where he remained about eight months, 
and as be then refused to give security for his good be¬ 
haviour, he was removed to the King’s Bench prison, but 
was allowed the rules. It was about this time that he wrote 
bis piece “ De successionibus in bona defuncti, secundum 
leges Hebraeorum,’’ Lond. 1634, 4to; and another, “ De 
auccessione in pontificatum IlebrEEorum libri duo,” re¬ 
printed at Leyden, 1638, 8vo, and Franefort, by Beckman, 
J673, 4to, with some additions by the author. In May 
1630 he was removed to the Gate-house at Westminster ; 
and in consequence of this removal, he found means to 
obtain so much indulgence, as to pass the long vacation in 
Bedfordshire; but when his habeas corpus was brought, as 
usual, in Michaelmas term ensuing, it was refused by the 
court, and the judges complaining of the illegality of his 
removal to the Gate-house, he was remanded to the King’s- 
bench, where he continued till May 1631, when he was 
admitted to bail, and bailed from term to term, until he 
petitioned the king, in July 1634, and was finally released 
by the favour of archbishop Laud and the lord treasurer. 
During his confinement, having been always much attached 
to the study of Jewish antiquities, he wrote liis treatises, “De 
Jure natural! et gentium, juxta disciplitiam Hebrieorum,” 

■ttrr barristers of this House are to all standing'; and aeoordingly he was called 
Intents and purposes, any former act to the bench Michaelicai following.’' 
ef parliamrut to the contrary notwitfa- 
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fend his “ Uxor Hebraica',” on the marriages, divorces, &c. 
of the ancient Hebrews. In 1633 he was one of the com¬ 
mittee appointed for preparing the mask exhibited by the 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, before the king and queen 
on Candlemas night, in order to show their disapprobation 
of I’rynne’s book against stage-plays, called “ Histriomas- 
tixso various were Selden’s pursuits, that he could even 
superintend mummery of this kind, while apparently under 
the displeasure of tlie court. His next publication, how¬ 
ever, eflectually reconciled the court and ministers. 

During king James’s reign, Selden had been or¬ 
dered by his majesty to make such collections as 
might shew the right of the crown of England to the 
dominion of the sea, and he had undertaken the work, 
bnt, in resentment for being imprisoned by James, de¬ 
clined the publication. An occasion offered now in which, 
it might appear to advantage. In 1634, a dispute having 
arisen bctwifen the English and Dutch concerning the 
herring-fishery upon the British coast, to which the Dutch 
laid claim, and had their claims supported by Grotius, 
who, in h;s “ Mare liberum” contended that fishing on the 
seas was a matter of common right, Selden now published 
his coiebraied treatise of “ Mare Clausum,” Lond. 1635, fol. 
In this he effectually demonstrated, from the law of nature 
and nations, that a dominion over the sea may be ac¬ 
quired : and from the most authentic histories, that such a 
dominion has been claimed and enjoyed by several nations, 
and submitted to by others, for their common benefit: 
that tiiis in fact was the case of the inhabitants of this 
island, who, at all times, and under every kind of govern¬ 
ment, had claimed, exercised, and constantly enjoyed such 
a dominion, which had been confessed by their neighbours 
frequently, and in the most solemn manner. This treatise, 
in the publication of which Selden is said to have been en¬ 
couraged by archbishop Laud, greatly recommended him 
to the court, and was considered as so decisive on the 
question, that a copy of it was placed among the records of 
the crown, in the exchequer, and in the court of admiralty. 
This work was reprinted in 1636, 8vo. An edition also 
appeared in Holland, 12mo, with the title of London, but 
was prohibited by tVie king, because of some additions, 
Sind a preface by Boxhornius. Tt was translated into 
English, by the noted iVlarchamont Needham, 1652, fol. 
with some additional evidence and discourses, by special 
» Y 3 
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command, and a dedication of eighteen pages, addressed 
to “ The supreme authoritie of the nation and parliament 
of the Cc*.nmon\veaItb of England,” which is of course not 
prefixed to the translation by J. H. Gent, published after 
the restoration in 1663. Nicolson observes, that when 
Selden wrote this book, he was not such an inveterate 
enemy to the prerogative doctrine of ship-money, as after¬ 
wards ; for he professedly asserts, that in the defence of 
their sovereignty at sea, our kings constantly practised the 
levying great sums on their subjects without the concur* 
reiice of their parliaments. The work having been attacked 
by Peter Baptista Burgus, Selden published in 16S3, 4tOj 
a treatise in its defence, with rather a harsh title, ” Vin- 
dicise secundum integritatem existimationis suae per con- 
vitium de scriptione Maris clausi petulantissimum et 
mendacissimum Maris liberi, &c.” 

In 1640, Selden published another of those works 
which were the fruit of his researches into Jewish antiqui¬ 
ties, already noticed under the title “ De Jure Natural! et 
Gentium juxta disciplinam Hebrxorum,” folio. PuffendorfF 
applauds this work highly ; but his translator Barbeyrac ob¬ 
serves, that “ besides the extreme disorder and obscurity 
which are justly to be censured in his manner of writing, he 
does not derive his principles of nature from the pure light of 
reason, but merely from the seven precepts given to Noah ; 
and frequently contents himself with citing the decisions 
of the Rabbins, without giving himself the trouble to 
examine whether they be just or not.” Le Clerc says, 
that in this book Selden “ has only copied the Rabbins, 
and scarcely ever reasons at all. His rabbinical principles 
' are founded upon an uncertain Jewish tradition, namely, 
that God gave to Noah seven precepts, to be observed by 
all mankind; which, if it should be denied, the Jews 
would find a dilficulty to prove: besides, his ideas are 
very imperfect and embarrassed.” There is certainly some 
foundation for this; and what is saiji of his style may be 
more or less applied to all he wrote. He had a vast 
memory and prodigious learning; which impeded the use 
of his reasoning facultj-, perplexed and embarrassed his 
ideas, and crowded his writings with citations and authori¬ 
ties, to supply the place of argument. 

In this same year, 1640, Selden was chosen member for 
the nniversity of Oxford, and that year and the following 
continued to oppose the measures of the court, but his con- 
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duct may to some appear unsteady. In truth, he attempted 
what in those days was impossible, to steer a middle course. 
He supported the republican party in the measures pre¬ 
paratory to the sacrifice of the earl of Strafford, but was not 
one of their Committee for managing the impeachment, 
and bis name was even inserted in a list of members, posted 
up in Old Palace Yard by some party zealots, and branded 
with the appellation of “ enemies of justice.” On the 
subject of church-government, although he seems to have 
entertained some predilection for the establishment, yet 
he made no effort to prevent its fall, at all commensurate 
to his knowledge and credit. In the debates on the 
question whether bishops sat in parliament as barons and 
peers of the realm, or as prelates, he gave it as his opinion 
that they sat as neither, but as representatives of the clergy; 
and this led to the expulsion of them from parliament. 
Afterwards we find him concurring with other members of 
the House of Commons in a protestation that they would 
maintain the protestant religion according to the doctrine 
of the church of England, and would defend the person and 
authority of the king, the privileges of parliament, and 
the rights of the subject. In the prosecution of arch¬ 
bishop Laud, Selden was among those who were appointed 
to draw up articles of impeachment against him, an office 
which must have produced a severe contest between his 
private feelings and his public duties. 

Notwithstanding all this,' the royalists were uiT'illing to 
believe that a man so learned and so well informed as 
Selden could be seriously hostile, and there were even 
some thoughts of taking the great seal from the lord 
keeper Littleton, and giving it to him. Clarendon tells us, 
that lord Falkland and himself, to whom his majesty re¬ 
ferred the consideration of this measure, “ did not doubt 
of Mr. Selden’s affection to the king; but withal they 
knew him so well, that they concluded he would absolutely 
refuse the place, if it were offered to him. He was in 
years, and of a tender constitution : he had for many 
years enjoyed his ease, which he loved; w;;is rich, and 
would not have made a journey to York, or have lain out 
pf his own bed, for any preferment, which he had never 
affected.” B.ut in all probability bis majesty’s advisers saw 
that his want of firmness, and bis love of safety, were the 
real impediments. When the king found him opposing in 
parliament the commission of array, he desired lord B’alk- 
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land to write to Selden on the subject, who vindicated 
his conduct on that point, but declared bis intention to be 
equally hostile to the oidinance lor the militia, which was 
moved by the factious party, and which he justly declared 
to be without any shadow of law, or pretence of precedent, 
and most destructive to the government of the kingdom, 
Accordingly he performed his promise, but this remarkable 
difference attended his efforts, that his opposition to the 
commission of array did the king great injury among 
many of his subjects, while the ordinance which armed the 
parliamentary leaders against the crown was carried ; and,^ 
according' to Whitelocke, Selden himself was made a 
deputy-lieutenant under it. There was an • equally re¬ 
markable difference in the treatment he received for this 
double opposition. The king and his friends, convinced 
that he acted honestly, bore no reseiitinent against inm ; 
but the popular leaders, most characteristically, inferred 
from this, that he must be hostile to their cause, and made 
vain, endeavours to induce Waller to implicate him in the 
plot which he disclosed in 1643. Nor .was his exculpation 
sufficient: for he was obliged, by an oath, to testify his 
hostility against the traitorous and horrible plot for the sub¬ 
version of the parliament and state. 

In 1643, he was appointed one of the lay-members to 
sit in the assembly of divines at Westminster, in which, his 
admirers tell us, he frequently perplexed those divines 
with hi.s vast learning; and, as Whitelocke relates, 

sometimes when they had cited a text of scripture to 
prove their assertion, he would tell them, ‘ perhaps in your 
little pocket-bibles with gilt leaves,’ which they would 
often pull out and read, ‘ the translation may be thusbut 
the Greek and the Hebrew signify thus and thus; and so 
Would totally silence them ” This anecdote, which has 
often been repeated to Selden’s praise, may afford a proof 
of his wit, such as It was ; but as a reflection on the divines 
of that assembly, it can do him no credit, many of them 
certainly understanding the original languages of the Bible 
as well as himself. It was in truth, us an able critic has 
observed, a piece of wanton insolence. 

It is now necessary to revert to his publications, which 
were seldom long interrupted by his political engagements. 
In 1642, he published “ A brief discourse concerning the 
power of peers and commons in parliament in point of 
judicature,” 4to, which same hjive, however, ascribed to 
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sir Simonds D’Ewes. It was followed by “ A discourse 
concerning the rights and privileges of the subjects, in a 
conference desired by the lords in 1628,” Lond. 1642, 4to : 

“ Privileges of the Baronage of England, when they sit in 
parliament,” ibid. 1642, and 1681, 8vo; and an edition of 
Eutychius’s “ Origines,” with a translation and notes, 
Lond. 4to, under this title, “ Eutychii jEgyptii, Patriarcha 
orthodoxorum Alexandrini, Ecclesix suas origines ex ejus- 
dem Arabico, nunc primum edidit ac versione et commen- 
tario auxit Joannes Seldenns.” Pocock (see PocoCK, 
Vol. XXV. p. 91) inserted this work in his edition of the 
annals of Eutychius, which he translated at the. desire of 
Mr. Selden, at whose expence they were printed at Oxford, 
in 1656, 4to. Mr, Selden’s book has been animadverted 
upon by several writers, particularly Abraham Ecchellensis, 
John Morin, and Eusebius llenaudot. 

In 1643, he afforded every proof of his adherence to the 
republican party, by taking the covenant; and the same 
year, was by the parliament appointed keeper of the re¬ 
cords in the Tower, In 1644, he was elected one of the 
twelve commissioners of the admiralty ; and nominated to 
the mastership of'J’rinity-college, in Cambridge, which he 
did not think proper to accept. In this year, he published 
his treatise “ De Anno civili et Calcndario Judaico,” 4to. 
In 1646, the parliament was so sensible of his services that 
they voted him the sum of 5000f. in consideration of his 
sufferings. What these were we have already related. In 
1647, he published his learned “ Dissertation annexed to 
(a book called) Fleta,” which he discovered in the Cot¬ 
tonian library. A second edition was published in 1685, 
but ill both are said to be many typographical errors. In 
1771, li. Kelham Esq. published a translation with notes. 
This work contains many curious particulars relating to 
those ancient authors on the laws of England, Bracton, 
Britton, Fleta, and Thornton, and shews what use was 
made of the imperial law in England, whilst the Romans 
governed here, at what time it was introduced into this 
natioif, what use our ancestors made of it, how long it con¬ 
tinued, and when the use of it totally ceased in the king’s 
courts at Westminster, 

Selden continued to sit in Parliament after the mur¬ 
der of the king, and was the means of doing some good to 
learning, by his own reputation and influence in that re¬ 
spect. He preserved archbishop Usher’s library from 
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being sold,and rendered considerable services to the uniren* 
sity of Oxford, taking all occasions, as in the cases of Ppcock 
and Greaves, to moderate the tyranny of the parliamentary 
visitors, and often affording a generous protection to 
other eminent men who were about to be ejected for their 
adherence to the king. He also was instrumental in pre¬ 
serving the books and medals at St. James’s, by persuad¬ 
ing his friend Whitelocke to accept the charge of them. 
Of his conduct while the death of the king was pending, 
we have no account; at that critical period, he retired, it is 
said, as far as be could: and it is certain that he refused 
to gr. tify Cromwell by writing an answer to the Etkon 
Basiiike. In 1650, he published his first book, “ De 
Synedriis et praefecturis Hebraeorum,” 4io; the second ap¬ 
peared ill 1653, and the third alter his death, in 1655. 
Many passages in this work have been animadverted upon 
by several eminent writers, especially wliat relates to ex- 
communication. Dr. Hammond, in particular, bus ex¬ 
amined Selden’s notion concerning the power of binding 
and Iposing, in his treatise concerning “ The power of the 
Keys.” In 1652, he contributed a prfeface to the “ De¬ 
cern Scriptores Historic Anglicana-,” printed at London 
that year, in folio. 

. In the beginning of 1654 his health iiegan to decline, 
and he began to see the emptiness of all linman learning; 
and oH'iied, that out of the numberless volumes he had 
read and digested, nothing stuck so close to ins heart, or 
gave him such solid satisfaction as a single passage out of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to Titus, ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. On Nov. 
10 of that year, he sent to bis friend Bnlstrode Whitelocke, 
in order to make some alterations in liis will, but when he 
came he found Selden’s weakness to be so much increased, 
that he was not able to perform liis intention *. He died 
Nov. .30, in tiie seventieth year of hi.s age, in White Friars, 
at the house of Elizabeth, countess of Kent, with whom he 
had lived some years in such intimacy, that they were re- 

* (lit leltor may Ue siibjoined, as “ Most humble Servant, 

the la.st memorial of this great man. *' J. Seldeo. 

“ My Lord. “ White Friers, Nov. 10, 1654.” 

I am a most humble suitor to your “ I went to him,” says Mr. White- 
Lordship, that you will be pleased, loche, ” and was advised with about 
that 1 might have your presence for a s'ettling his estate, and altering his will, 
little time to morrow or next day. and to be one of his exeeulors; bnl bis 
Thus much wearies the most weak band weakness so increased, that bis inleni. 
and bpdy of Your Lordshi(i's tipns were prevented.” 
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ported to be man and wife*, and Dr. Wilkins supposes, that 
the wealth, which he left at his death, was chieHy owing to 
the generosity of that counters : but there is no good reason 
for either of these surmises. He was buried in the Temple 
church, where a monument was erected to him ; and abp. 
Usher preached his funeral sermon. He left a most valua¬ 
ble and curious library to his executors, Matthew Hale, 
John Vaughan, and Rowland Jewks, esqs. which they gene¬ 
rously would have bestowed on the society of the Inner 
Temple, if a proper place should he provided to receive it: 
but, this being neglected, they gave it to the university of 
O.vford. Selden, himself^ had originally intended it for 
Oxford, and had left it so in his will-f, but was offended 
because when lie applied for a manuscript in the Bodleian 
library, they asked, according to usual custom, a bond of 
lOOOi. for its restitution. This made him declare, with some 
passion, that they should never have his collection. I'he 
executors, however, considered that they were executors 
of his will and not of his passion, and therefore destined 
the hooks, amounting to 8000 volumes, for Oxford, where 
a noble room was added to the library for their reception. 
Burnet says, this collection was valued at some thousands 
of pounds, and was believed to be one of the most curious 
in Europe. It is supposed that sir Matthew Hale gave some 
of Selden’s MSS respecting law to Liiicoln’s-Inn library, as 
there is nothing of that kind uinong what were sent to the 
Bodleian; and a few Mr. Selden gave to the library of the 
college of physicians. 

Selden was a man of extensive learning, and had as much 
skill ill the Hebrew and Oriental languages as perhaps any 
man of his time, Pocock excepted. Grotius, over whom 
he triumphed in his “ Mare clausum,” styles him “ the glory 


^ Aubrey says he married ihe coun¬ 
tess when a widow, but we know of no 
«thpr authority I'or this. Aubrey says 
also that he never would own the mar¬ 
riage until after her death, and then 
upon some law account. 

f In Mr. Nichols’s “ Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,’* it is said that ** Selden had sent 
his library to Oxford in his life-time, 
but hearinf* that they had lent out a 
book without a sufiioient caution, h« 
sent for it back again. After his death, 
it continued some time at the Temple, 
where it suffered some diminution: at 
)ait the executors^ &c. kc. sent the 


whole to Oxford.’* We know not on 
what authority this report is given, but 
it is contradictory to every other evi¬ 
dence, The account in the text ap¬ 
pears to be the true one. .See the terms 
oil which Selden’s library was sent to 
Oxford in a note on A. Wood’s I^ife, 
1772, p. I3I. Wood and Barlow as¬ 
sisted in ranging the books, in opening 
some of which, Wood tells us, they 
found several pairs of spectacles, ** and 
Mr. Thomas Barlow gave A. W. a pair, 
which he kept in memorie of SeidcM to 
bis last day,” 
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of the English nation.” He was knowing in all laws, human 
and divine, yet did not greatly trouble himself with the 
practice of law: he seldom appeared at the bar, but some¬ 
times gave counsel in his chamber. “ His mind also,” says 
Wbitelocke, “ was as great as his learning; he was as hos¬ 
pitable and generous as any man, and as good company to 
(hose be liked.’' Wilkins relates, that he was a man of 
uncommon gravity and greatness of .soul, averse to flattery, 
liberal to scholars, charitable to the poor; and that, though 
he had a great latitude in his principles with regard to eccle¬ 
siastical power, yet he had a sincere regard for the church 
of England. Baxter remarks, that “ he was a resolved se¬ 
rious Christian, a great adversary, particularly, to Hobbes’s 
errorsand that sir Matthew Hale affirmed, “ how he had 
seen Selden openly oppose Hobbes so earnestly, as either 
to depart from him, or drive him out of the room.” But 
the noblest testimony in his favour is that of his intimate 
friend the earl of Clarendon, who thus describes him in all 
parts of bis character: “ Mr. Solden was a person,” says 
be, “ whom no character can flatter, or transmit in any 
expressions equal to his merit and virtue. He was of such 
stupendous learning in all kinds and in all languages, as 
may appear from his excellent and transcendant writings, 
that a man would have thought he had been entirely con¬ 
versant among books, and had never spent aii hour but in 
reading or writing ; yet his humanity, courtesy, and affa¬ 
bility, was such, that be would have been thought to have 
been bred in the best courts, but that his good-nature, cha¬ 
rity, and delight in doing good, and in communicating all 
he knew, exceeded that breeding. His style in all bis 
writings seems harsh, and sometimes obscure ; which is not 
wholly to be imputed to the abstruse subjects of which he 
commonly treated, out of the paths trod by other men, but 
to a little undervaluing the beauty of a style *, and too much 
propensity to the language of antiquity: but in his conver¬ 
sation he was the most clear discourser, and had the best 
faculty in making bard things easy, and present to the un¬ 
derstanding, of any man that hath been known.” His 
lordship also used to say, that “ he valued himself upon 
nothing more than upon having had Mr. Selden’s acquaint- 
fince, from the time he was very young; and held it with 

* Relrlen’s style is particularly la- and made many alterations and era- 
boured and uncouth, and from his sures tiefore be could please himself. 
MSS it appears that he was fastidious. 
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great delight as long as they were suffered to rontinue to¬ 
gether in London ; and he was very much troubled always 
when he heard him blamed, censured, and reproached for 
staying in London, and in the parliament, after they were 
in rebellion, and in the worst times, which his age obliged 
him to do; and how wicked soever the actions were, which 
were every day done, he was confident he had not given his 
consent to them, but would have hindered them if be could 
with his own safety', to which he was always enough indul¬ 
gent. If he had some infirmities with other men, they 
were weighed down with wonderful and prodigious abilities 
and excellences in the other scale.” The political part of 
Selden’s life, is tliat which the majority of readers will con¬ 
template with least pleasure; but on tins it is unnecessary 
to dwt.'l!. The same flexibility of spirit, which made him 
crouch before the reprehension of Jantes 1. disfigured the 
rest of his life, and deprived him of that dignity and im¬ 
portance which would have resulted from his standing erect 
in any place he might have chosen. Clarendon seems to 
have hit the true cause of all, in that anxif'ty for h:s own 
safety to which, as he says, “ he was always indulgent 
enough.” 

Several other works of his were printeil after his death, 
or left in manu.script. 1. “ God made man. A Tract prov¬ 
ing the nativity of our Saviour to be on the 25th of Decem¬ 
ber,” Lond. 1661, 8vo, with his portrait. This was an¬ 
swered in the first postscript to a treatise entitled “ A 
brief (but true) account of the certain Year, Month, Day, 
and Minute of tlie birth of Jesus Christ,” Lond. 1671, 8vo, 
by John Butler, B. D. chaplain to James duke of Ormonde, 
and rector of Litchborow, in the diocese of Peterborough. 
2. “ Discourse of the office of Lord Chancellor of England,’* 
I.ondon, 1671, in fol. printed with Diigdale’s catalogue of 
lord chancellors and lord keepers of England from the Nor¬ 
man conquest. 3. Several treatises, viz. “ England’s Epi- 
nomis;” already mentioned, published 1683, in fol. by 
Jledman Wcstcot, alias Littleton, with the English transla¬ 
tion of Selden’s “ Jani Anglorum Facies altera.” 4. “Ta¬ 
ble talk : being the discourses or his sense of various mat¬ 
ters of weight and high consequence, relating especially to 
Religion and Slate,” London, 1689, 4to, published by 
Richard Miiward, amanuensis to our author. Dr. Wilkins 
observes, that there are many things in this book inconsist¬ 
ent wiih Selden’s great learning, principles, and character; 
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It has, however, acquired popularit)', and still continues to 
be printed, as an amusing and edifying manual. 5. “ Let¬ 
ters to learned menamuitg which several to archbishop 
Usher are printed in the collection of letters at the end of 
Parr’s life of that prelate; and two letters of his to Mr. 
Thomas Greaves were first published from the originals by 
Thomas Birch, M. A. and F. R. S. in the life prefixed to 
Birch’s editio.n of the “’Miscellaneous works of Mr. John 
Greaves,” Loud. 1737, in two volumes, 8vo, 6. “ Speeches, 
Arguments, Debate's, &c. in Parliament.” 7. He had a 
considerable hand in, and gave directions and advice to¬ 
wards, the edition of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” printed in 1657, 
with an addition of the year of the world, and the year of 
our Lord, together with many chronological notes and ex¬ 
plications. His works were collected by Dr. David 'Wil¬ 
kins, and printed at London In three volumes fol. 1726. 
The two first volumes contain his Latin works, and the 
third bis English. The editor has prefixed a long life of 
the author, loid added several pieces never published be¬ 
fore, particularly letters, poems, &c. In 1675 there was 
printed at London in 4to, “ Joannis Seldeni Angli Liber 
de Nummis, &c. Hide accedit Bibliotlieca Nuinniaria.” 
But this superficial tract was not written by our author, but 
by Alexander Sardo of Ferrara, and written before Selden 
was born, being published at Mentz, 1575, in 4to. The 
“Bibliotheca Niimmaria”subjoined to it was written by fa¬ 
ther Labbe the Jesuit,' 

SELKIRK (Alexander), whose adventures have given 
jrise tp the popular romance of Robinson Crusoe, was bdrn 
at Largo, in Fifeshire, in Scotland, about 1676, and was 
bred a seaman. He left England in 1703, in tlie capacity 
of sailing-master of a small vessel, called the Cinque-Ports- 
Galley, Charles Pickering captain; and in the month of 
September, the same year, he sailed from Cork, in com¬ 
pany with another ship of 26 guns and 120 men, called the 
St. George, commamied by captain William Dampier, in¬ 
tended to cruise against the Spaniards in the South sea. Ou 
the coast of Brasil, Pickering died, and was succeeded in 
the command by lieutenant Stradling. They proceeded 
round Cape Horn to the island of Juan Fernandez, whence 
they were driven by the appearance of two French ships of 

• Biog. Brit.—Gen. Diet.—Life by Wilkini.—Usher’s Life .ind Letters.—Letw 
trrs of piuinent Persons, 1813, 3 vols. 8vo.—Twells’s Life of Pocock, p. 43 aoti 
5S.—Ajkin’s Lives of Seldep and Usher.—Brit, Crtt. vol. XLf. 
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36 suns each, anti left five of Stradling’s men on sbore> 
who were taken off by the French. Hence they sailed to 
tl,e coast of America, wl.ere Datnpier and 
relied, and separated by agreement. Thu wta w 
of May 1704} aitd in the following September, Si^lW^ 
tame to the island of Juan Fernandez, where ScVkUK Wlft 
his captain having a quarrel, he determined to remain there 
alone. But when the ship was ready to sail, his resolution 
was shaken, and he desired to be taken on board; but nQV$ 
tiie captain refused his request, and he was left with his 
clothes, bedding, a gun, and a small quantity of powder 
and ball, some trifling implements, and a few books, with 
certain mathematical and nautical instruments. Thus left 


sole monarch ef the island, with plenty of the necessaries 
of life, be found himself at first in a situation scarcely sup¬ 
portable ; and such was his melancholy, that he frequently 
determined to pul} an end to his existence. It was full 
eighteen months, according to his own account, before he 
could reconcile himself to his lot. At length his mind be¬ 
came calm, and fully reconciled to his situation: he grew 
happy, employed his time in building and decorating his 
huts, chasing the goats, whom he soon equalled in speed, 
and scarcely ever failed of catching them. He also tamed 
young kids, and other animals, to be his companions. When 
his garments were worn out, he made others from the skins 
of the goats, whose flesh served him as food. His only 
liquor was water. He computed that he had caught, dur¬ 
ing his abode in the island, about 1000 goats, half of which 
he had suffered to go at large, having first marked them 
with a slit in the ear. Commodore Anson, who went there 
30 years after, found the first goat which they shot, had 
been thus marked ; and hence they concluded that it had 
been under the power of Selkirk. Though he constantly 
performed his devotions at stated hours, and read aloud, 
yet when he was taken from the island, his language, from 
disuse of conversation, had become scarcely intelligible. 
In this solitude he remained four years and four months, 
during which only two incidents occurred which be thought 
worthy of record. The first was, that pursuing a goat ea¬ 
gerly, he caught at the edge of a precipice, of which he 
was not aware, and he fell over to the bottom, where he 
lay some time senseless; but of the exact space of time 
in which he was bereaved of his active powers he could not 
form an accurate estimate. When, however, he came to 
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bimself, he found the goat lying under him dead. It vvfla 
with diiliculty that he could crawl to his hahitar.ion, and it 
was not till after a con.siderable time that he entirely reco¬ 
vered from his bruises. The other event was the arrival 
of a ship, which he at first supposed to be French, but, 
upon the crew’s landing, he found them to be S|)aniards, 
of whom he had too great a dread to trust himself in their 
bands. They, however, had seen him, and he found it 
extremely ditHcult to make his cscajie. In this solitude 
Selkirk remained until the S2d of February, 1709, when he 
■aw two ships come to the bay^, and knew them to be Eng¬ 
lish. He immediately lighted a lire as a signal, and he 
found, upon the landing of the men, that they were two 
privateers from Bristol, commanded by captains Rogers and 
Courtney. These, after a fortnight’s stay at Juan Fernan¬ 
dez, embarked, taking Selkirk with them, and returned by¬ 
way of the East Indies to England, where they arrived on 
the 1st of October, 1711; Selkirk having been absent eight 
years. The public curiosity being much excited, he, after 
his return, drew up some account of what had occurred 
during his solitary exile, wliich he put into the hands of 
Defoe, who made it the foundation of his well-known 
work, entitled “ Robinson Crusoe.” The time and place 
of Selkirk’s death are not on record. It is said, that so 
late as 1798, the chest and musket, which Selkirk had with 
him on the island, were in possession of a grand nephew, 
John Selkirk, a weaver in Largo, North Britain. Such are 
the particulars of this man’s history as recorded in “ The 
Englishman,” No. ‘/G, and elsewhere, but what credit is 
due to it, we do not pretend to say.' 

SENAC (John), a distinguished French physician, was 
born in Gascony about the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and is said to have been a doctor of the faculty of 
physic of Rheims, and a bachelor of that of Paris ; which 
last degree he obtained in 1724 or 172,5. He was a man 
of profound erudition, united with great modesty, and be¬ 
came possessed, by his iudnstry in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession, of much sound medical knowledge. His merits 
obtained for him the favour of the court, and he was ap¬ 
pointed consulting physician to Louis XV. and subse¬ 
quently succeeded Cbicoyueau in the office of first pliysi- 
eian to that monarch. He was also a member of the royal 


1 Sindait’i Stat'ntical Rrpoits ofScollaml.—Cbalmcrs’a Lifeuf Defo**. fc'r. 
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academy of sciences at Paris, and of the royal society of 
Ts'aucy. He died in Decennibcr 1770, at the age of about 
seventy-seven years. 

This al»le physician left some works of great reputation, 
J)articularly his “ Trait6 de la Structtire du Coeur, de sou 
Action, el de ses Maladies,” Paris, 1749, in two volumes, 
4to. An essay “ De recondila febrium intermitteutium et 
remittentium naturS,” Amst. 1759, is generally ascribed to 
Senac. He also published an'edition of Heister’s Anatomy, 
Paris, 1724, and afterwards “ Discours sur la M6thode de 
Franco, et sur celle de M. llau touchant I’Operation de la 
Taille,” 1727. “Traitti des Causes, des Accidens, et de 
ia Cure de la Pestc,” 1744. A work under the assumed 
name of Jnlien Morison, entitled “ Lettres sur la Choix des 
Saign^es,” 1730, was from his pen; but the “Nouveau 
Conrs de Cliymie suivant les Principes de Newton et de 
Stahl,” Paris, 1722 and 1737, has been attributed by mis¬ 
take to Senac ; it was in fact a compilation of notes taken 
at the lectures of Geoffroy by some students, and is un¬ 
worthy of his pen. 

His sou Gabriel Senac de Meilhan possessed political 
talents which promoted him in the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI. to the places of master of the requests, and intendant 
for several provinces. On the breaking out of the revolu¬ 
tion, he left France, and was received at some of the Ger- 
*uan courts with distinction. He afterwards went to St. 
Petersburgh, where Catherine II. gave him a pension of 
6000 roubles, and wished him to write the annals of her 
reign. On her death he removed to Vienna, where he 
died Aug. 16, 1803. He published, “ Memoires d’Anne 
de Gonzague,” “ Consideration sur les Richesses et le 
Luxe;” a translation of Tacitus; and some political works 
on the revolution, with two volumes 8vo, of “ Oeuvres phi- 
losophiques et litteraires.”' 

SENAULT (John Francis), an eloquent French divine, 
was born in 1601, at Paris, and was the son of Peter Sen- 
»ult, secretary to the council of the League. He entered 
young into the congregation of the oratory, then newly 
established by cardinal de Berulle, and was one of the 
most celebrated preachers and best directors of his time. 
He preached with uncommon reputation during forty years, 

Paris, and in the principal cities of France, and wrote 

* Sloy, Diet. Uiit. da Medicioe.—Reet’t Cyclopsedia.'—Diet. Hiit. 
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several books on pious and moral subjects, which were 
much esteemed by pious catholics. He appears to have 
been a disinterested man, for he refused some considerable 
pensions, and two bishoprics, but w.as elected general of 
the oratory in 1662. He died August 3, 1672, at Paris, 
aged seventy-one. His principal works are, “ A Para¬ 
phrase on the Book of Job,” 8vo; “ L’Usagedes Passions,” 
12mo; “L’Homme Chretien,” 4t6; “L’Homme criroinel,” 
4to; ** Le Monarque, ou les Devoirs du Souverain,” 12mo; 
** Panegyrics on the Saints,” 3 vols. 8vo; and the Lives of 
several persons illustrious for their piety, &c. .‘It was this 
father, says L’Avocat, who banished from the pulpit that 
empty parade of profane learning, and that false taste, by 
which it was degraded, and who introduced a strong, sub¬ 
lime, and majestic eloquence, suited to the solemnity of 
our mysteries, and to the truths of our holy religion.' 

SENECA (Lucius Ann^us), aii eminent Stoic philoso¬ 
pher, was born at Corduba in Spain, the year before the 
beginning of the Christian sera, of an equestrian familj', 
which had probably been transplanted thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the second son of Marcus Annaeus 
Senpea, commonly called the rhetorician, whose remains 
are printed under the title of “ Suasoriie & Controversiee, 
cum Declamationum Excerptis;” and his youngest brother 
Annseus Mela (for there were three of them) was memora¬ 
ble for being the father of the poet Lucan. He was re- 
movfcd to Rome, while he was yet in his infancy, by his 
aunt, who accompanied him on account of the delicacy of 
bis health. There he was educated in the most liberal 
manner, and under the best masters. Ho learned bis elo¬ 
quence from his father; but preferring philosophy to the 
declamations of the rhetoricians, be put hitnseli’ under the 
stoics Attaius, Sotion, and Papirius Fabianns, of whom he 
has made honourable mention in bis writings. It is pro¬ 
bable too, that be travelled when lie was young, since we 
find in several parts of ins works, particularly in his 
“ Quaestiones Natnrales,” some correct and curious obser¬ 
vations on Egypt and the Nile. But these pursuits did not 
at all correspond with that scheme of lile which his father 
designed ; and to please him, Seneca engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of the courts, with considerable success, although be 
was rather an argumentative than an eloquent pleader. As 
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irthrfim year of Claudius, 3vv\v^ 
of Getmamcus, was accused of adwjterjj ^esMSVttt 
woman very unworthy of credit), and banislied, Seneca was 
involved both in the charge and the punishment, and exiled 
to Corsica, where he lived eight years; happy, as he told 
his mother, in the midst of those things which usually make 
other people miserable. Here he wrote his books “ Of 


Consolatim,” addressed to his mother Helvia, and to bis 
friend Polybius. Biit, as Brucker remarks, it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether stoic ostentation had not some share in all 


this, for we find him, in another place, expressing much 
distress on account of bis misfortune, and courting the em¬ 
peror in a strain of servile adulation, little worjhy of so 
eminent a philosopher. When Agrippina was married to 
Claudius, upon the death of Messalina, she prevailed with 
the emperor to recall Seneca from banishment; and after¬ 
wards procured him to be tutor to her son Nero, and Afra- 
nius Burrhus, a praetorian praefect, was joined with him in 
this important charge. These two preceptors executed their 
trust with perfect harmony, and with some degree of suc¬ 
cess ; Burrhus instructing his pupil in the military art, and 
inuring him to wholesome discipline; and Seneca furnish¬ 
ing him with the principles of philosophy, and the precepts 
of wisdom and eloquence; and both endeavouring to con¬ 
fine their pupil within the limits of decorum and virtue. 
While these preceptors united their authority, Nero was 
restrained from indulging his natural propensities; but 
after the death of Burrhus, the influence of Seneca de¬ 
clined, and the young prince began to disclose that de¬ 
pravity which afterwards stained his character with eternal 
infamy. Still, however, Seneca enjoyed the favour of his- 
prince, and after Nero was advanced to the empire, he 
long continued to load his preceptor with honours and 
riches. Seneca's houses and walks were the most magni¬ 
ficent in Rome, and he had immense sums of money placed 
out at interest in almost every part of the world. Suilius, 
one of his enemies, says, that during four years of impe¬ 
rial favour, he amassed the immense sum of 300,000 ses- 
tertias, or 2,421,875/. of our money. 

All this wealth, however, together with the luxury and 
VoL. XXVII. Z 
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effeminacy of a court, are said not to have produced any 
improper effect upon the temper and disposition of Seneca, 
He continued abstemious, correct in his manners, and, 
above all, free from flattery and ambition. “ I had rather,” 
said he to Nero, “ offend you by speaking the truth, than 
please you by lying and flattery.” -It is certain that while 
be had any influence, that is, during the first five years of 
Nero’s reign, that period had always been considered as a 
pattern of good government. But when Poppjea and Tigelli- 
nus had insinuated themselves into the confidence of the 
emperor, ami hurried him into the most extravagant and 
abominable vices, be naturally grew weary of his master, 
whose life must indeed have been a constant rebuke to 
him. When Seneca perceived that bis favour declined at 
court, and that he had many accusers about the prince, 
who were perpetually whispering in bis ears his great riches, 
bis magnificent houses, his fine gardens, and his dangerous 
popularity, he oflered to return all his opulence and fatours 
to the tyrant, who, however, refused to accept them, and 
assured him of the continuance of bis esteem ; but the phi¬ 
losopher knew his disposition too well to rely on his pro¬ 
mises, and as Tacitus relates, “ kept no more levees, de¬ 
clined the usual civilities which had been paid to him, and, 
nnder a pretence of indisposition or engagement, avoided 
as much as possible to appear in public.” It was not long 
before Seneca was convinced that he had made a just e:;ti- 
Hiate of the sincerity of Nero, who now attempted, by 
means of Cleonicus, a freedman of Seneca, to take him olF . 
by poison ; but this did not succeed. In the mean time 
Antonias Natalis, who had been concerned in the conspi¬ 
racy of Piso, upon his examination, in order to court the 
favour of Nero, or perhaps even at his instigation, men¬ 
tioned Seneca among the number of the conspirators, and 
to give some colour to the accusation, pretended, that he 
had been sent by Piso to visit Seneca whilst he was sick, 
and to complain of bis having refused to see Piso, who as a 
friend might have expected free access to him upon all oc¬ 
casions ; and that Seneca, in reply, bad said, that frequent 
conversations could be of no service to either party, but 
that he considered his own safety as involved in that of 
Piso. Granius Sylvanus, tribune of the praitorian cohort, 
was sent to ask Seneca, whether he recollected what had 
passed between himself and Natalis. Seneca, whether by 
accident or design is uncertain, had that day left Campa- 
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nia, and was at his country-seat, about four miles from th6 
city. In the evening, while he was at supper with his wife 
Paullina and two friends, the tribune, with a military band, 
came to the house, and delivered the emperor’s message. 
Seneca’s answer was, that he had received no complaint 
from Piso, of bis having refused to see him; and that the 
state of his health, which required repose, had been bis 
apology. He added, that he saw no reason why he should 
prefer the safety of any other individual to his own ; and 
that no one was better acquainted than Nero, with his iti^ 
dependent spirit. 

This reply kindled the emperor’s indignation, and learn¬ 
ing from the messenger that Seneca betrayed no symptoms 
of terror or distress, sent him a peremptory command im¬ 
mediately to put himself to death. This too Seneca receiv¬ 
ed with perfect composure, and asked permission of the 
officer who brought the command, to alter his will; but that 
being refused, he requested of his friends, that since he was 
not allowed to leave them any other legacy, they would 
preserve the example of his life, and exhorted them to ex¬ 
ercise that fortitude, which philosophy taught. After some 
farther conversation with these friends, he embraced his 
ivife, and intreated her to console herself with the recol¬ 
lection of his virtues ; but Paullina refused every consola¬ 
tion, except that of dying with her husband, arid earnestly 
solicited the friendly hand of the executioner. Seneca, 
after expressing his admiration of his wife’s fortitude, pro¬ 
ceeded to obey the emperor’s fatal mandate, by opening a 
vein in each arm : but, through his advanced age, the vital 
stream flowed so reluctantly, that it was necessary also to 
open the veins of bis legs. Still finding his strength ex¬ 
hausted without any prospect of a speedy release; in order 
to alleviate, if possible, the anguish of his wife, vfrho was 
a spectator of the scene, and to save himself the torture of 
witnessing her distress, he persuaded her to withdraw to 
another chamber. In this situation, Seneca, with wonder¬ 
ful recollection and self-command, dictated many philoso¬ 
phical reflections to his secretary. After a long interval, 
his friend Statius Auneus, to whom he complained of the 
tedious delay of death, gave him a strong dose of poison ; 
but even this, through the feeble state ot his vital powers, 
produced little effect. At last, he ordered the attendants 
to convey him into a warm bath; ^nd, as he entered, he 
sprinkled those who stood near, saying, “ I offer this liba- 
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«-.c ueen subjects of much dispute among the 
Concenting his character, a candid judge,^uho 
COttwdew the virtuous sentiments with which his writings 
Itbooiid, the temperate and abstemious plan of life which 
he pursued in the midst of a luxurious court, and tlte for¬ 
titude with which he met his fate, will not hastily pro¬ 
nounce him to have been guilty of adultery, upon the evi¬ 
dence of the infamous Messalina; or conclude his wealth 
to have been the reward of a Servile compliance with the 
base passions of his prince. It has been questioned wHe- 


, ther Seneca ought to be rauke<l among the stoic or the 
eclectic philosophers ; and the freedom of judgment which 
be expressly claims, together with the respect which he 
pays to philosophers of different sects, clearly prove, that 
he did not implicitly addict himself to the system of Zeno; 
nor can the contrary be inferred from his speakiitg of our 
Chrysippus, and our Cleanthes ; for he speaks also of our 
Demetrius, and our Epicurus. It is evident, however, 
from the general tenor and spirit of his writings, that he 
adhered, in the main, to the stoic system. With respect to 


his writings, he is justly censured by Quintilian, and other 
critics, as among the llomans the first corrupter of style; 
yet his works are exceedingly valuable, on account of the 
great number of just and beautiful moral .sentiments which 
they contain, the extensive erudition which they discover, 
and the happy mixture of freedom and urbanity, with 
which they censure vice, and inculcate good morals. The 
writings of Seneca, Except his books of “ Physical Ques¬ 
tions,” are chiefly of the moral kind : they consist of one 
hundred and twenty-four “ Epistles,” and distinct treatises, 
“On Anger; Consolation; Providence; Tranquillity of 
Mind; Constancy; Clemency; the Shortness of Life; 
a Happy Life; Retirement; Benefits.” 

From the excellence of many of his precepts, some have 
imagined, that he was a Christian, and it has been reported 
that he held a correspondence with St. Paul by letters; but 


although he must have heard of Christ and bis doctrine, 
and bis curiosity might lead him to make some inquiry 
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mlioat them, the letters published under the names of the 
Philosopher and Apostle, have long been declared spurious 
by the critics, and perfectly unworthy of either of them. 
A number of tragedies are extant under the name of Se¬ 
neca, written in a bad style, but it is uncertain whether 
the whole or any of them were by this Seneca. Of his ac¬ 
knowledged w'orks Justus Lipsius published the first good 
edition, which was succeeded by tlie Variorum, 1672, 3 vols. 
8vo, and others. Of the tragedies, the best are those of 
Scriverius, 1621, the Variorum, 1651, &c. and Schroeder’s, 
1728, 4to.* 

SENNKRTUS (Daniel), an eminent physician of Ger¬ 
man}’, was born at Bresiaw, where his father was a shoe¬ 
maker, Nov. 25, 1572. He was sent to the university of 
Wittemberg in 1593, and there made a great progress in 
philosophy and physic, after which he visited the univer¬ 
sities of Lcipsic, Jena, and Franefort upon the Oder; and 
went to Berlin in 1601, whence he returned to Witteni- 
berg the same ye*r, and was promoted to the degree of 
doctor in physic, and soon after to a professorship in the 
same faculty. He was the first who introduced the study of 
chemistry into that university. He gained great reputa¬ 
tion by his writings and practice; patients came to him 
from all parts, among whom were persons of the first 
rank ; his custom was to take what was offered him for bis 
advice, but demanded nothing, and restored to the poor 
what they gave him. The plague was about seven times 
at Wittemberg while he was professor there ; but he never 
retired, nor refused to assist the sick: and the elector of 
.Saxony, whom he had cured of a dangerous illness in 1628, 
though he had appointed him one of his physicians in ordi¬ 
nary, yet gave him leave to continue at Wittemberg. He 
probably fell a sacrifice to his humanity, for be died of the, 
plague at Wittemberg, July 21, 1637. 

Sennertus was a voluminous writer, and has been cha¬ 
racterized, by some critics, as a mere compiler from the 
works of the ancients. It is true that bis writings contain 
ail epitome, but, it must be added, a most comprehensive, 
clear, and judicious epitome, of the learning of the Greeks, 
and Arabians, which renders them, even at this day, of 
considerable value as books of reference, and is highly 
cieditable, considering the age in which they were com- 

> Tacitus.—Antonio Bibl. Hisp. Vetus.—Btuckcr.—Sa\ii Oiiomast. 
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,posed, to bis learning and discrimination. It must not be 
forgot that he also attained some fame as a pliiiosopber, 
and was the first restorer of the Epicurean system among 
the modems. In a distinct chapter of his “ Hypomnemata 
Physica,” or “ Heads of Physics,” treating of atoms and 
mixture, he embraces the atomic system, which he derives 
from Mochus the Phoenician. He supposes that the pri¬ 
mary corpuscles not only unite in the formation of bodies, 
hut that in their mutual action and passion they undergo 
such modifications, that they cease to be what they were 
before their union; and maintains, that by their combina¬ 
tion ail material forms are produced. Sennertus, however, 
confounded the corpuscles of the more ancient philoso¬ 
phers with the atoms of Democritus and Epictetus, and 
held that each element has primary particles peculiar to 
itself. His works have often been printed in France and 
Italy. The last edition is that of Lyons, 1676, in 6 vols. 
folio, to which h's life is prefixed.' 

SEPTALIUS, or SETT A LA (Liiuis), an Italian phy¬ 
sician of celebrity, was born at Milan, in February 1552. 
He evinced great talents from bis early childhood, and at 
the age of sixteen defended some theses on the subject of 
natural philosophy with much acuteness. His inclination 
leading him to the medical profession, he repaired to Pavia, 
for the study of it, and obtained the degree of doctor in 
his twenty-first year, and was even appointed to a chair in 
this celebrated university'two years after. At the end of 
four more years he resigned his professorship to devote 
himself entirely to practice at Milan, and while here Phi¬ 
lip III. king of Spain, selected him for his historiographer; 
but neither this, nor many other honours, that were offered 
to him, could induce him to quit bis native city, to which 
he was ardently attached. The only honour which he ac¬ 
cepted was the appointment of chief physician to the state 
of Milan, which Philip IV. conferred upon him in 1627, as 
a reward for his virtues and talents. In 1628, during the 
plague at Milan, Septalius, while attending the infected, 
was himself seized with the disease, and although he re¬ 
covered, he had afterwards a paralytic attack, which greatly 
impaired his health. He died in September 1633, at the 
age of eighty-one. Septalius was a man of acute powers, 
^ud solid judgment, and was reputed extremely successful 
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in his practice. He was warniily attached to the doctrines 
of Hippocrates, whose works he never ceased to study. 
He was author of various works, among which are; ** In 
Librutn Hippocratis Coi, de Aeribus, Aquis, et Locls, 
Commentarii quinque,” 1590; “ In Aristotelis Probletnata 
Commentaria Latioa,” tom. 1. 16D2, II. 1607 ; “ Animad- 
versionum et Cautioiium Medicarum Libri duo, septem aliis 
additi,” 1629; the result of 40 years of practice, and equal 
to any of its contemporaries of the seventeenth century. 
“ De Margaritis Judicium,” 1618; “ De Peste et Pes- 
tiferis Affectjbus Libri V.” 1622; “ Analyticarum et Ani- 
masticarnm Dissertationum Libri II.” 1626, &c. &c.' 

SEPULVEDA (John Genes de), a Spanish writer of 
no good fame, was born at Cordova in 1491, and became 
historiographer to the Emperor Charles V. He is memor¬ 
able for writing a “ Vindication of the Cruelties of the 
Spaniards against the Indians,” in opposition to the bene¬ 
volent pen of Barthelemi de la Casas. Sepulveda affirmed, 
that such cruelties were justifiable both by human and di¬ 
vine laws, as well as by the rights of war. It is an act of 
justice to Charles V. to mention that he suppressed the 
publication of Sepulveda’s book in bis dominions; but it 
was published at Rome. This advocate for the greatest 
barbarities that ever disgraced human nature, died at 
Salamanca in 1572. He was author of various works be¬ 
sides that above mentioned ; in particular, of some Latin 
letters, a translation from Aristotle, with notes, a life of 
Charles V. &c. printed together at Madrid in 1780, 4 vols. 
4to. under the care of the royal academy of history, a 
proof that he still holds his rank among Spanish authors. ° 

SERAPION (John), or John the son of Serapion, an 
Arabian physician, lived between the time of Mesue and 
llhazes, and was probably the first writer on physic in the 
Arabic language. Haly Abbas, when giving an account of 
the works of his countrymen, describes the writings of Se- 
nipion, as containing only an account of the cure of dis¬ 
eases, without any precepts concerning the preservation of 
liealth, or relating to surgery; and he makes many critical 
observations, which. Dr. Freind observes, are sufficient 
proofs of the genuine existence of the works ascribed to 
Serapion, from their truth and correctness. Khazes also 

> Eloy, Diet. Hist. <le Metlecine.—Cyclopstlia. 
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quotes them frequently in his “ Continent.” Serapioii 
must have ;lived towards the middle of the ninth' century, 
and not ip the reign of Leo Jsaurus, about the year 730, as - 
some have stated. One circumstance remarkable in Sera- 
pion. Dr. Freind observes,, is, that he often transcribes the 
writings of Alexander Traliian, an author with whom few of 
the other Arabians appear to be much acquainted. This 
work of Serapion has been published, in translations, by 
Gerard of Cremona, under the title of “ Practica, Dicta 
Breviarumand by Torinus, under that of “ Therapeu- 
tica Methodus.” There is another Serapion, whom 
Sprengel calls the younger, and places 180 years later than 
the former, and who was probably the author of a work on 
the materia medica, entitled “ De Medicamentis tarn sith- 
plicibus, quam compositis.” This work bears intrinsic 
evidence of being produced at a much later period, since 
authors are .quoted who lived much posterior to Rhazes. * 

SERARIUS (NiCHOt.AS), a learned Jesuit and commen¬ 
tator on the Scriptures, was born in 1555, at Rainberwiller 
in Lorrain. After studying the languages,be taught ethics, 
philosophy, and theology at Wurtzberg and Meutz, in 
which last city he died. May 20, 1610, leaving many 
works, of which the following are the principal : “ Com¬ 
mentaries on several Books of the Bible,” Mogunt. 1611 ; 
** Opuscula Theologica,” 3 tom. fol.; and others which 
are collected in 16 vols. fol. Dupin gives this author 
some praise, but objects to him as dealing too much in 
digression, and as frequently being a trifling and incon¬ 
clusive reasoner. * 

SERASSI (Peter Anthony), an Italian biographer, 
was born Rt Bergamo in 1721, and at the age of twenty bad 
so distinguished himself as to be elected a member of the 
academy , of Trapsformati at Milan, and on his reiurn to 
Bergamo, was appointed professor of the belles lettres. In 
1742, he published his “ Opinion concerning the country 
of Rernardo and of Torquato Tasso,” a tract in which he 
vindicated, to the district of Bergamo, the honour of being 
the native country of these poets, which had been denied 
by Seghezzi, the author of a very elegant life of Bernardo; 
but Seghezzi now candidly confessed that his opponent 
was right, and that he should treat the subject difl'erently, 
were be again to write on it. In the succeeding years, 

t freind’s Hist, of Pb7sic.-.-Reea’s Cyclopeedia. ‘ Pupin,—pict, Hi;t. 
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Serassi published editions of several of the best Italian 
writers, with their lives, particularly MaiFei, Molza, Poli- 
lian, Capella, Dante, Petrarch, &c. The most distin¬ 
guished of his biographical productions, however, was his 
fife of Tasso, I7!j5, 2 vols. 4to, on which he had been 
employed during twenty years. Mr. Black, in his life of 
that eminent poet, has availed himself of Serassi’s work, 
hut not without discovering its defects. Serassi also pub¬ 
lished a life of “ Jacopo Mazzoni, patrician of Cessena,” 
a personage little known, but whose history he has rendered 
interesting. Serassi was em|>lo}'ed in some offices under 
the i)apal government, and in the college of Propaganda. 
He died Feb. 19, 1791, at Rome, in the seventieth year of , 
his age. A monument was erected to his memory in the 
church of St. Maria, in Via lata, where hd was interred ; 
and the city of Bergamo ordered a medal to be struck to his 
honour, will) the inscription “ Propagator! patriae laudis.” ’ 

SERGARDI (Loiits), an eminent satirist, was born at 
Sienna in the soventeenth century, and going to Rome, 
became so distinguished for his .talents that he was made.a 
bisliop. * His Latin “Satires” wgre published under the 
name of Quintus .Sectaniis, and are said to rank among the 
purest imitations of Horace’s style and manner. He 
would have deserved to have been considered as tlie first of 
moral satirists, bad he confined himself to the vices and 
follies of his time, but much of his ridicule is bestowed bn 
the celebrated Gravina, who, with all his failings, ought to 
liave been exempted from an attack of this kind. Sergardi 
died in 1727. The editions of bis satires are: l.“Sectai)i 
Satyrm xix. in Phylodemum, cum notis variorum.” Colon. 
1698, 8vo. 2. “ Satyr® numero auette, mendis purgata>, 
&c. cum iiotis anonymi: concinnante P. Antoniano.” Amst. 
F.lzevir (Naples), 1700, 2 vols. 8vo. .3. “ Sergardii Liul. 
antehac Q. Sectani, Satyr®, et alia opera.” Luc. 1783, 4 
vols. 8vo. ® 

SERRANUS (Joannes), or John de Serres, a learned 
Frenchman, was born in the sixteenth century, and was of 
the reformed religion. His parents sent him to Lausanne, 
where he was taught Latin and Greek, and attached him¬ 
self much to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; but, 
on liis return to France, he studied divinity, in order tu 
(jualify himself for the ministry. He began to distinguish 

‘ Life by Damiani in Athenienni, vol. V.—Black’s Preface to bis Life of Tasso. 
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himself by hU writings in 1570; -and, in 1573, was obliged 
to take refuge in Lausanne, after the dreadful massacre on 
St. Bartholomew’s day. Returning soon to France, he 
published a piece in French, called “ A Remonstrance to 
the king upon some pernicious principles in Bodin’s book 
de Republicain which he was thought to treat Bodin so 
injuriously, that Henry 111. ordered him to prison. Ob¬ 
taining his liberty, he became a minister of Nismes in 
1582, but never was looked upon as a very zealous pro- 
testant-; and some have gone so far as to say, but without 
sufficient foundation, that he actually abjured it. He is, 
however, supposed to have been one of those four minis¬ 
ters, who declared to Henry IV. that a man might be 
saved in the popish as well as the protestant religion; a 
concession which certainly did not please his brethren. 
He published, in 1597, with a view to reconcile the two 
rfeligions, “ De Fide Catholica, sive de principiis religionis 
Christiana:, commuui omnium consensu semper et ubique 
ratisa work as little relished by the catholics, as by the 
protestants. He died suddenly in 1598, when he was not 
more than fifty, and the popish party circulated a report 
that his brethren of Geneva bad poisoned him. 

He published several works in Latin and in French, 
relating to the history of France ; among the rest, in 
French : “ Mdmoires de la troisieme Guerre Civile, et der- 
liiers troubles de France sous Charles IX., &c.“ Inven- 
taire g)6n^ral de I’Histoire de France, illustre par la con- 
fdrence de I’Eglise et de I’Einpire, &c.“ llecueil des 
choses m^morables avenues en France sous Henri II. 
Francois 11. Charles IX. et Henri III.” &c. These have 
been many times reprinted, with continuations and im¬ 
provements; but it is objected that Serranus is not always 
impartial. Besides his theological works, he is perhaps 
best known for his “ Latin version of Plato,” which was 
printed with Henry Stephens’s magnificent edition of that 
author’s works, 1578, 3 vols. fol. Tliis translation, although 
more elegant, is not thought so faithful as that of Fioinus. 
Stephens had a very high opinion of Serranusj and printed 
in 1575, twenty-four of the Psalms, translated by Serranus 
into Greek ver.se, with two “ Idyllia” from Daniel and 
Isaiah. Of this very rare volume, Francis Okely published 
anew edition at London in 1772, 12mo. * 


• Niceron, vol. IV.—Moreri. 
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8ERVANDONI (John Nicholas), an ingenious archi¬ 
tect and machinist, was hotn at Florence in 1695. He 
rendered himself famous by his exquisite taste in architec¬ 
ture, and by bis genius for decorations, fetes, and build¬ 
ings. He was emplo 3 'ed and rewarded by most of tlie 
princes of Europe. He was honoured in Portugal with the 
order of Christ. In France he was architect and painter to 
the King, and member of the different academies esta¬ 
blished for the advancement of these arts. He received 
the same titles from the kings of Britain, Spain, Poland, 
and from the duke of Wirtemberg; but notwithstanding 
these advantages, his want of economy was so great, that 
JiQ left nothing behind him. He died at Paris in 1766. 
Paris is indebted to him for many of its ornaments. He 
made decorations also for the theatres of London and 
Dresden. The French king’s theatre, called la salle des 
machines, was under his management for some time. He 
was permitted to exhibit shows consisting of single decora¬ 
tions, some of which are said to have been astonishingly 
sublime, as his representations of St. Peter’s of Rome; 
the descent of .®neas into hell; the enchanted forest; 
and tlie triumph of conjugal love ; the travels of Ulysses ; 
Hero and Leander; and the conquest of the Mogul by 
Thamas Koulikan. He built and embellished a theatre at 
Chambon for Mareschal Saxe, and bad the management of 
a great number of fetes in Paris, Vienna, London, and 
Lisbon. Frederick prince of Wales, too, engaged him in 
his service; but the death of his royal highness prevented 
the e.xecution of the designs which had been projected. 
Among his most admired architectural performances, are 
the portal, and many of the interior decorations of the 
church of St. Sulpice, at Paris : the great parish church of 
CoulangCs in Burgundy ; the great altar of the metropoli¬ 
tan church of- Sens; and of the Chartreux at Lyons, &c. 
&c.’ 

SERVETUS (Michael), a famous Anti-trinitarian, and 
the great martyr of the Socinian sect, was born in 1509, at 
Villaneuvain Arragou, or atTudela in Navarre, in 1511. 
His father, who was a notary, sent him to the university of 
Toulouse, to study the civil law : and there, or as some 
say, when in Italy, he imbibed his peculiar notions re- 

> Diet. Hist.—Encycl. Britan.—Necro'ogie des Hommes Ceiebres, jiout 
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epecting the doctrine of the Trinity. After he had been 
•two or three years at Toulouse he resolved to remove into 
Germany, and propagate bis opinions. He went to Basil, 
by way of Lyons and Geneva; and, having liad some con¬ 
ferences at Basil with Oecolampadius, set out fur Stras- 
burg, to converse with Bucer and Capito, two celebrated re¬ 
formers of that city. At his departure from Basil he left a 
manuscript, entitled “ De Trinitatis Erroribu.s,” in tlie 
bands of a bookseller, who sent it afterwards to Hagbenau, 
whither Servetus went, and bad it printed in 1S31. The 
next year, he printed likewise at Haguenau another book, 
with this title, “ Dialogorum de Trinitate libriduo:” in 
an advertisement to which he retracts what he bad written 
in his former book against the Trinity, not as it was false, 
but because* it was written imperfectly and confusedly. 
He then resolved to return to France, because he was 
poor, and did not understand the German language; as he 
alleged upon his trial to the judges, when they asked him 
why he left Germany. He went accordingly to Basil, 
thence to Lyons, where he lived two or three years, and 
afterjvards to Paris, where, having studied physic under 
Sylvius, Fernelius, and other professors, he took his degree 
of master of arts, and was admitted doctor of physic in the 
university. He now settletl as a practitioner for two or 
three years in a town near Lyons, and then at Vienne in 
Danphiny,, for the space of ten or tw-elve. In the mean 
time, his writings against the Trinity had excited the indig¬ 
nation of the German divines, and spread his name through¬ 
out all Europe. In 1533, before be had left Lyons, Me- 
lanctbon wrote a letter to Camerarins, in which he allowed 
that Servetus was evidently an acute and crafty disputant, 
but confused and indigested in his thoughts, and certainly 
wanting in point of gravity. While Servetus was at Paris, 
his books being dispersed in Italy, were very much ap¬ 
proved by many who had thoughts of forsaking the church 
of Rome: which, in 1539, excited Melancthon to write a 
letter to the senate of Venice, importing, that “ a book of 
Servetus, who had revived the error of Paulus Samosateims, 
was handed about in tlieir country, and beseeching them 
to take care, that the impious error of that man may be 
avoided, rejected, and abhorred.” Servetus was at Lyons 
in 1542, before he settled in Vienne; and corrected the 
proofs of a Latin Bible that was printing there, to which 
he added a preface and some marginal notes, under 
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the name of Villanovanus, from the town where he wa« 
born. 

During this time, Calvin, who was the head of the church 
at Geneva, kept a constant correspondence with Servetus 
by letters, and as he tells us, endeavoured, for the space of 
sixteen ^ears, to reclaim that physician from his errors. 
Beza informs us, that Calvin knew Servetus at Paris, and 
opposed his doctrine; and adds, that Servetus, having en¬ 
gaged to di-putc with Calvin, durst not appear at the time 
and |)!aco appointed. Servetus wrote several letters to 
Cahill at Geneva from Lyons and Danpbind, and consulted 
him about several points; he also sent him a manuscript 
for his opinion, which, with some of his private letters, 
Calvin is said to liave produced against him at his trial. 

Servetus, liowever, was inflexible in his. opinions, and 
determined to publish a third work in favour of them. This 
came out in 1553, at Vienne, with this title, “ Christianis- 
mi Restitutio,” &c. wiiboiithis name, hut being discovered 
to be the author, he was imprisoned at Vienne, and would 
certainly have been burnt alive if he had not made his 
escape; however, sentence was passed on him, and his 
effigies was cairied to the place of execution, fastened to a 
gibbet, and afterwards burned, with five bales of his books. 
Servetus in the mean time was retiring to Naples, where he 
hoped to practise pliysic with the same high reputation as 
he had practised at Vienne; yet was so imprudent as to 
take his way tbrougb Gciu'va, where he was seized and cast 
into iirison ; and a prosecution was presently commenced 
against bini for heresy and iilasphemy. The articles of bis 
accnsatiou were numerous, and extracted from his various 
writings; some of them are decidedly on the point of his 
anti trinitan.misni, others are more trivial. The magis- 
trate.s, however, being sensible that the trial of Servetus 
was a thing of the liigiiest consequence, did not think fit to 
give sentence, without consulting the magistrates of the 
Protestant cantons of .Swiizerlaiid: to whom, therefore, 
they sent Servetns’s book, printed at Vienne, and also the 
writings of Calvin, with Servetus’s answers; and at the 
same time desired to liave the opinion of their divines about 
that affair. They all gave vote against him, as Beza him¬ 
self relates; in cimsequence of which lie was copdemned 
and burnt alive, Oct. 27, 1553. His death has been made 
tile occasion of numerous attacks on the character and 
memory of Calvin, who, however, has a very able advocate 
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in the life 6f Servetus by Cbaufepie, translated by the Rer. 
James Yair, minister of the Scots church in Campvere, 
1771, 8vo. Servetus’s death may more properly be refer¬ 
red to the spirit of the times, and may justly form a reflec¬ 
tion on the reformers in general, who were adopting the 
intolerant practices of the church which they had left. 

Servetus was a man of great acuteness and learning. He 
was not only deeply versed in what we usually call sacred 
and prophane literature, but also an adept in the arts and 
sciences. He observed upon his trial, that he had professed 
mathematics a( Paris; although we do not And when, nor 
under what circumstances. He was so admirably skilled in 
his own profession, that be appears to have had some know¬ 
ledge of the circulation of the blood ; although very short 
of the clear and full discovery made by Harvey. Our learn¬ 
ed Wotton says, “ The first that I could ever find, who 
had a distinct idea of this matter, was Michael Servetus, a 
Spanish physician, who was bnrnt for Arianism at Geneva, 
near 140 years ago. Well had it been for the church of 
Christ, if he had wholly confined himself to his own pro¬ 
fession 1 His sagacity in this particular, before so much in 
the dark, gives us great reason to believe, tliat the world 
might then have just cause to have blessed his memory. In 
a book "of his, entitled ‘ Christianismi Restitutio,’ printed 
in 1553, he clearly asserts, that the blood passes through 
the lungs, from the left to the right ventricle of the heart, 
and not through the partition which divides the two ventri¬ 
cles, as was at that time commonly believed. How he in¬ 
troduces it, or in which of the six discourses, into which 
Servetus divides his book, it is to be found, I know not, 
having never seen the book myself. Mr. Charles Bernard, 
a very learned and eminent surgeon of London, who did 
me the favour to communicate this passage to me, set down 
at length in the margin, which was transcribed out of Ser¬ 
vetus, could inform me no farther, only that he bad it from 
a learned friend of his, who had himself copied it from 
Servetus.” The original editions of Servetus’s works are 
very scarce, and they have not been often reprinted, but 
his doctrines may be traced in various Socinian systems.' 

SERVIN (Louis), a celebrated lawyer in France, who 
flourislied at the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, was descended of a good family in the Vendo- 
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tnois. In 1589 he was appointed advocate-geueral to the 
parliament of Paris, and distinguished himself in that sta¬ 
tion by his zealous support of the liberties of the Gallican' 
church, and his opposition to the pretensions of the court 
of Rome. In 1590 he published a work in favour of Henry 
IV. who had succeeded to the crown, entitled “ Vindieiis 
secundum Libertatem Ecclesiac Gallioanae, Defensio Re- 
gii Status Gallo-Francorum sub Henrico IV. Rege.” In 
1598, being joined in a commission for the reformation of 
the university of Paris, he delivered “ a remonstrance” on 
the subject, which was printed. To him also is attributed 
a work in favotir of the republic of Venice in the affairs of 
the interdict. In the reign of Lewis XIII. at a bed of jus¬ 
tice holden in 1620, he made strong and animated remon¬ 
strances in favour of the right of parliament to register 
royal edicts. On another similar occasion, in 1626, for 
the purpose of compelling the registry of some financial 
edicts, as he was firmly but respectfully making fresh re¬ 
monstrances to his majesty, he suddenly fell and expired at 
the king’s feet.* 

SERVIUS (Maurus Honoratus), a celebrated gram- 
inarian and critic of antiquity, flourished in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. He is known now chiefly by bis commentaries upon 
Virgil, which Barthiiis and others have supposed to be no¬ 
thing nwre than a collection of ancient criticisms and re¬ 
marks upon that poet, made by Servius. They were first 
])ubhshed by Valdarfer in 1471, and reprinted several 
times in that century, afterwards in an edition of Virgil, 
at Paris, by Robert Stephens, 1532, in folio, and by Ful- 
vins Ursinns, in 1569, 8vo. A better edition was given by 
Peter Daniel at Paris, in 1600; but the best is that printed 
with the edition of Virgil, by Masvicins, in 1717, 4to. 
Burman, in his edition of 1746, has so blended these notes 
with those of Heinsius, as to render it difficult to determine 
how he reconciles their opposite authorities. There is also 
extant, and printed in several editions of the ancient gram¬ 
marians, a piece of Servius upon the feet of verses and the 
quantity of syllables, called “ Centimetrum.” This was 
first printed in 1476. Macrobius has spoken highly of 
Servius, and makes him one of the speakers in his “Sa¬ 
turnalia.”* 


• Moreri.—Diet. Hist. 
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SETTAL. See SEPTALIUS. 

SETTLE (Elkan.4H), a poetaster, much noticed in poe* 
tical history, and of whom, therefore, some account may 
be expected, was the son of Joseph Settle, of Dunstable, 
in Bedfordshire, and was born in 1648. In 1666 he was 
entered a commoner of Trinity college, Oxford, but quit¬ 
ted the university and came to London proliably in the 
following year, when he commenced author and politician. 
At his outset he joined the whigs, who were then, though 
the minor, yet a powerful party, and employed his talents 
in their support. Afterwards, he wetit over to the other 
side, and wrote for the tories with as much spirit, and 
doubtless as much principle, as he had employed for the 
whigs. Among other effusions, he published a heroic 
poem on the coronation of James II.; and wrote paragraphs 
and essays in the newspapers in support of the administra¬ 
tion. In this change of party he had woefully miscalcu¬ 
lated ; the revolution took place, and from that period 
having lost the little credit he had, be lived poor and de¬ 
spised, subject to all the miseries of the most abject state 
of indigence, and destitute of any advantageous and repu¬ 
table connection. In 1680 he was so violent a whig, that 
the famous ceremony of pope-burning on the 17th of No¬ 
vember was entrusted to his management, and be seems 
to have been at that time much in the confidence of those 
who opposed government. After his change he became 
equally violent against those with whom he had before 
associated, and actually entered himself a trooper in king 
James’s army at Hounslow Heath. In the latter part of 
his life he was so reduced as to aUend a booth in Bartholo- 
inew-fair, the keepers of which gave him a salary for writ¬ 
ing drolls. He also was obliged to appear in his old age 
as a performer in these wretched theatrical exhibitions, 
and, in a farce called “ St. George for England,” acted a 
dragon inclosed in a case of green leather of his own in¬ 
vention. To this circumstance, Dr. Young refers in the 
following lines of his epistle to Mr. Pope : 

“ Poor Elkanah, all other changes past. 

For bread in Smitldield dragons hiss'd at last. 

Spit stiviims of fire to make the butchers gape. 

And found his manners suited to his shape, &c.” 

In the end, he obtained admission into the Charter-house, 
and died there Feb. 12, 1723-4. The writer of a periodi¬ 
cal p'aper, called “The Briton,” Feb. 19, 1724, speaks 
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of him as then just dead, and adds, ** be was a man of tall 
stature, red face, short black hair, lived in the city, and 
had a numerous poetical issue, but shared the misfortunO 
of several other gentlemen, to survive them all.” 

Settle had a pension from the city, for an annual pane" 
gyric to celebrate the festival of the lord-mayor, in conse¬ 
quence of which he wrote various poems, called “ Tri¬ 
umphs for the Inauguration of the Lord-mayor,” the last 
of which was in 1708. His dramatic pieces, all now forgot, 
amount to nineteen. His poems it would be difficult to 
enumerate, and not worth the labour.' 

SEVERINUS (Marcus Aurelius), a distinguished phy¬ 
sician, was born at Tarsia, in Calabria, in 1580, and hav¬ 
ing, after some intention of studying law, given the pre¬ 
ference to medicine, he received the degree of doctor in 
the university of Naples, Where he taught anatomy and 
surgery with such reputation, as to attract a crowd of stu¬ 
dents to the university. As a practitioner, however, his 
method was harsh, and he carried the use of the actual 
cautery to a great extent. He died at Naples, July 15, 
1656, at the age of seventy-six. He was a man of bold 
and original mind, but somewhat attached to paradox; and 
was the author of several publications, a list of which may 
be seen in our authority, and at the time of his death, was 
preparing for publication some papers, which he meant to 
illustrate by engravings; they were published together, 
unden the title of “ Antiperipatias, hoc est, adversus Aris- 
toteleos de respiratione piscium Diatriba.” “ Commenta- 
rius in Thcophrastum de piscibus in sicco viventibus.” 
“ Phoca anatomice sp^ctatus,” 1661. A sort of extract oi* 
abridgment of his writings on surgery was also published 
in 1664, with the title of “Synopseos Chirurgicae Libri vi.” 
and so late as 1724, a new edition in 4to, of De Absces- 
suum recondita natura.” * 

SEVERUS. See SULPICIUS. - 
SEVERUS (Publius Cornelius), waran ancient Latin 
poet of the Augustan age, whose “ ^tna” was published 
with notes and a prose interpretation by Le Clerc, at Am¬ 
sterdam, 1703, in 12mo, but some copies have the date 
1715. It is annexed to “ Petri Bembi jEtna,” and is also 
in Maittaire’s “ Corpus Poet.” It bad been before inserted 

• • 
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among tba “ Catalecta Virgilii,” published by Scaliger ; 
whose notes, as well as those of Lindebrogius and Nicolas 
Heinsius,' Le Clerc has mixed with his own. Quintilian 
calls Severus “ a versificator,” rather than a poet; yet adds, 
that “ if he had tinisbed the Sicilian war/’ probably, be¬ 
tween Augustus and Sextus Pompeihs, ** in the manner 
be had wriuen the .first book, he might have claimed a 
much higher rank. But though an immature death pre¬ 
vented him from doing this, yet his juvenile works shew 
the greatest genius.” Ovid addresses him, not only as his 
friend, but as a court favourite and a great poet.' 

SEVldNE' (Msby de Rabutin, lady de Chantal and 
Bourbilly, and marchioness de) was the only daughter of 
Celse Benigne. de Rabutin, baron '•'* Chantal, &c. head 
of the elder branch of Rabutin, and Mary de Coulanges. 
She. was born February 5, 1626, and lost her father the 
year following, who commanded the squadron of gentlemen 
volunteers in the isle of Rhe, when the English made a 
descent there. In August 1644, at the age of eighteen, she 
married Henry, marquis de Sevigne, descended of a very 
ancient family of Bretagne. He was a major-general and go¬ 
vernor of Fougeres. She had by him a son and a daughter. 
It is said that her husband was not so much attached to her 
as she deserved, which, however, did riot prevent madam 
de Sevign^ from sincerely lamenting bis death, which hap¬ 
pened in 1651, in a duel. 

Her tenderness for her. children appeared, not only by 
the care which she took of their education, but also'by her 
attention in re-establishing the affairs of the house of Se- 
vign^. Charles, marquis of Sevign6^ her son, acquired a 
laudable reputation in the world; and Frances Margaret, 
her daughter, appeared in it with great advantages. The 
fame of her wit, beauty, and discretion, had already been 
announced at court, when her mother brought her thither 
for. the first time in 1663, and in 1669, this young iady 
was married to Francis Adhemar de Monteil,. count de 
Grignan. The mother being now necessarily separated 
from her daughter, for whom she had an uncommon degree 
of affection, it is to this circumstance w« owe the cele- 
bmied “ Letters” so often published, and so much admired, 
particularly in France, as models of epistolary correspond- 
eute. They turn indeed very touch upon trifles, the in- 
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cidents of the day, and the news of the town j and they 
are overloaded with extravagant compliments, and expres¬ 
sions of fondness, to her favourite daughter; ’but withal; 
they show such perpetual sprightliness, they contain such 
easy and varied narration, and so many strokes of the most 
lively and beautiful painting, perfectly free from any affec¬ 
tation, that they are justly entitled to high praise. 

Madam Sevign6 oftet visited her daughter, and in her 
Isst journey to Grignan, after having gone through incre¬ 
dible fatigue during a long illness of this darling child, she 
was herself seized with a fever, of which she died in 1696, 
The best edition of madame de Sevignd’s “ Letters,” pub-^ 
lished by the chevalier Perrin, is Paris, 1775, 8 vols. i2mo. 
This contains the “ Select Letters” of her society, but not 
those from madame de Sevignd to M. de Pompone, on M. 
Fouquet’s disgmce ; nor those that are in the “ Collectipit 
of Bussy Rabutiii’s Letters,” which may be met with sepa¬ 
rately. A collection of “ Ingenious thoughts; literary, 
historical, and moral anecdotes,” which are dispersed 
through these letters, were published, 1756, 12mo, under 
the title “ Sevigniana.” Her Letters have long been 
known ill this country, by a translation published about 
1758—60.' 

•SEWARD (Anna), a poetess and literary lady of consi¬ 
derable celebrity, was the daughter of the rev. Thomas 
Seward, rector of Eyam in Derbyshire, prebendary of Sa¬ 
lisbury, and canon residentiary of Lichfield. In his youth 
he had travelled as tutor with lord Charles Fitzroy, third 
son of the duke of Grafton, a hopeful young nobleman, 
who died upon his travels in 173'1. Mr. Seward returned 
to England, and soon after married Miss Elizabeth Hunter, 
daughter of Mr. Hunter, head-master of the school at Lich¬ 
field, the preceptor of Johnson, and other eminent lite¬ 
rary characters. Mr. Seward, upon his marriage, settled 
at his rectory of Eyam. In 1747, the seepnd year of his 
marriage. Miss Seward was born. 

Mr. Seward was himself a poet, and a contributor to 
Dodsley’s collection; he was also an admirer of our ancient 
drama, and in 1750 published au edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays. Thus accomplished himself, the talents 
of his daughter did not long escape his observation, and 
under his instructions she laid the foundation of a taste fur 
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poetry. The authors be recomaiended to her were those 
of queen Anne’s reign. She was early familiar with Pope, 
Young, Pri(Sr, and their predecessor Dryden, and in later 
life, used to make little allowance for poetry, of an older 
date, excepting only that of Shakspeare and Milton. The 
desire of imitating the‘compositions which gave her plea¬ 
sure, very early displayed itself. She attempted metrical 
versions of the Psalms, and even exercised, herself in ori¬ 
ginal composition, before she was ten years old. An “ Ad¬ 
dress to the first fine day of a backward spring,” which 
has been preserved, intimates* considerable command of 
numbers and language, though the ideas cannot be called 
original. , , 

. About 1754, Mr. Seward rmnoved with his family to 
Lichfield, which continued ever afterwards to be his danghr 
ter’s residence, although varied, during her father’s life, 
by occasional visits to bis rectory at Eyam. For the first 
ten years of Miss Seward’s residence here, she was rather 
checked than encouraged in the cultivation of her poetical 
talents. Her mother possessed no taste for her daughter’s 
favourite amusements, and even her father withdrew his 
countenance from them, under the apprehension that his 
continued encouragement might produce in his daughter 
that dreaded phenomenon, a learned lady. Poetry was 
tlierefore prohibited, and l^iss Seward resorted to other 
amosements, and *to the practice of ornauieutal needle¬ 
work, in which she is said to have excelled. Wiien, how¬ 
ever,* she arrived at an age to select her own. society and 
studies, her love of literature was iiululged, and tiie sphere 
in which she moved was such as to iiicieuse her taste for 
its pursuits. Dr. Danvin, the enthusiast Mr. Day, Mr. 
Edgeworth, sir Brooke Boothby^ and other names, well 
known in the literary world, then formed part of the Lich¬ 
field society. Dr. Johnson was an occasional visitor in their 
circles, but not much of a favourite with Dr. Darwin or 
Miss Seward. He neither agreed with the one, nor flaiier- 
ed the other. 

In the mean time Miss Seward’s poetical powers appear 
to have lain dorinanr, or to have been very sparingly exer¬ 
cised, until her acquaintance with lady Miller, whose fan¬ 
ciful and romantic institution at Bath Easton, was alter¬ 
nately the subject of public attention and of some degree 
of ridicule. Miss Seward, however, became a contributor 
to the vase, and the applause she received encouraged lier 
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to copmit some of her essays to the press, particularly her 
poems on major Andr6 and captain Coot, which were re¬ 
ceived by the public with great favour, and certainly were 
calculated to convey a very high impression of the original 
powers of their auihor, and procured her the admiration and 
correspondence of many of the most distinguished literary 
characters of that time. 

Ill 1780, Mrs. Seward died, and the care of attending her 
surviving parent devolvAl entirely upon his daughter. This 
was- soon embittered by a frequent recurrence of paraly tic 
and apoplectic alFections, which broke Mr. Seward’s health, 
and gradually impaired the tone of his mind. • His frame 
resisted these repeated assaults for ten years, during which, 
Miss Seward bad the melancholy satisfaction to see, that 
even when he had lost consciousness of every thing else, 
her father retained a senSe of her constant and unremitting 
attentions. In 1790 this scene closed, by the d^ath of Mr. 
Seward. His daughter remained mistress of an easy and 
independent fortune, and continued to inhabit the bishop’s 
palace at Lichfield, which bad been long her father’s resi¬ 
dence, and was hfer’s until her death. 

While engaged in attendairce upon her father, Miss 
Seward, besides other occasional pieces, published, in 1782, 
her poetical novel, entitled “ Louisa,” which rapidly passed 
through several editions. Other pieces, chiefly on occa¬ 
sional topics, fell from her pen ; some of which found their 
way to the public, and others have been printed from ma¬ 
nuscript, in the late collection of her poems. In 1799 she 
published a collection of original “ Sonnets.” They were 
intended to restore the strict rules of the legitimate sonnet, 
and contain some beautiful examples of that species of 
composition. In 1804 she published a “ Life of Dr, Dar¬ 
win,” wliioh, although a desultory performance, and written 
in that affected style which she had now adopted, and which 
prevails throughout her correspondence, is valuable as a 
colTection of literary anecdote. In this publication she laid 
her claim to the first fifty verses in the ” Botanic Garden,” 
which she had written in compliment to Dr. Darwin, but 
which he had inserted in his poem without any acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

After the publication of the “Sonnets,” Miss Seward did 
not undertake any large poem, yet she continued to pour 
forth her poeitcal effusions upon such occasions as interest¬ 
ed her feelings, or excited her imagination. These efforts. 
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however, were unequal to those of her earlier muse. Age 
was now approaching with its usual attendants, declining 
health, and the loss of friends. Yet her interest in litera> 
tore and poetry continued unabated, and she maintained 
an unrelaxed correspondence, not only with her former 
friends, but with those later candidates for poetical distinc¬ 
tion, whose exertions she approved of. For a year or two 
preceding 1807, Miss Seward bad been occasionally en¬ 
gaged in arranging and preparing*for the press the edition 
of her poems published after her death by Mr. Scott, .and 
which she would probably have published herself, but her 
constitution, jnfirm for years, was now rapidly declining, 
and after nearly two years of much suffering from bodily 
complaints, she expired, March 25, 1809. To Walter 
Scott, esq. she'bequeathed her literary performances, and 
particularly the works she had so long i.. .ended for the press; 
and her “ Letters” to Mr. Constable, the eminent book¬ 
seller of Edinburgh. In the same year, 1810, these gen¬ 
tlemen executed the trust reposed- in them; the latter, by 
an elegant publication of her “ Letters,” in 6 vols. and the 
former by a publication df her “ Poems,’* and some literary 
correspondence, in 3 vols. 8vo, with a biographical pre¬ 
face, written with Mr. Scott’s usual taste and acumen. The 

Poems” will always remain a monument of Miss Seward’s 
talents, and place her in an honourable rank among the 
female candidates for literary honours. Her Letters,” 
however, are, in pur opinion, less calculated to leave a 
favourable impression of her character. They may be 
justly considered as the annals of vanity and flattery, and 
in point of style exhibit every defect which bad taste could 
introduce.* 

SEWARD (William), a biographical writer, was the 
son of Mr. Seward, partner in the brewhouse under the 
firm of Calvert and Seward, and was born in January 1747. 
He first went to a small seminary in the neighbourhood of 
Cripplpgate, and afterwards to the Charter-house schSol, 
where he acquired a competent knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, which he improved at Oxford. Having no inclina¬ 
tion to engage in business,' he relinquished his concern in 
the brewhouse at bis father’s death ; and being possessed 
of an easy fortune, did not apply to ^ny profession, but 
devoted his time to learned leisure, and, among other 
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pursuits, amused himself with collecting the materials for 
what be culled “ Drossiana,” in the European Magazine, 
which he began in October 1789, and continued without 
intermission to tlie eud of his life. After be had published 
in this manner for some time, he was advised to mak^ a 
selection, which, in 1794, he began with two volumes, and 
these were followed in the three succeeding years by three 
more, under the title of “ Anecdotes o'f some distin¬ 
guished Persons, chiefly of the present and two preceding 
Centuriesa work which met with general approba¬ 
tion, and has been since reprinted. In 1799 he published 
two volumes more on the plan of the former work, which 
he entitled “ Biographiana.” These were finished a very 
short time before his death. 

Mr. Seward was in every respect a desirable acquaint¬ 
ance ; he had travelled abroad with gre^t improvement, 
and wa.s known to most of those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by genius or learning, by natural or acquired en¬ 
dowments, or even by eccentricity of character; and he 
had stored his memory with anecdotes which made his con¬ 
versation extremely entertaining. But though he wished 
to observe the manner of eminent or extraordinary men, he 
did not indiscriminately form friendships with them. He 
knew many, but was intimate with few. He was the friend 
of Dr. Johnson, had conversed with Mr. Howard, and con¬ 
descended to know Tom Paine, Party distinctions ap¬ 
peared to have hut little weight with him. He visited and 
received the visits of many whose opinions were directly 
opposite to each other, and equally to his own. 

He spent bis time like an English gentleman, with hos¬ 
pitality and without ostentation. In the winter he resided 
in London; and of late years, in the summer, he varied 
his place of abode. At one time he resided at Mr. Coxe’s 
house, near Salisbury; at another, near Reading; and the 
summer preceding his death, he made Richmond bis resi¬ 
dence. At all these places, and, indeed, wherever he 
came, he found acquaintances who respected and valued 
him for his amiable qualities. He bore a tedious illness 
with fortitude and resignation. Without expressing any 
impatience, be viewed the progress of his disorder, which 
he early discovereil was a dangerous one; and continued 
his literary pursuits, and received his friends, until a few 
hours of his dissolution, which took place the 24th April 
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1799; and, a few. days after, bis remains were interred in 
the family vault at Ein. ' ' 

SEWELL (George), an English poet and physician,, 
WM born at Windsor, where his father was treasurer and 
chapter-clerk of the college; received his education at 
Eton-school, and Peter-house, Cambridge; where having 
taken tbe degree of B. M. he’ went to Leyden, to study 
under Boerhaave, and on his return practised physic in 
the metropolis wijth reputation. In tiie latter part of his 
life he retired to Hampstead, where he pursued his pro¬ 
fession with some degree of success, till three pther phy¬ 
sicians came to settle at the same place, when his practice 
so far declined as to yield him very little advantage. He 
kept no house, but was a boarder. He was much esteemed, 
and so frequently invited to thp tables of gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, that he had seldom occasion to dine at 
home. He died Feb. 8, 1726; and was supposed to be 
very indigent at the time of his death, as he was interred 
on the 12th of the same month in tbe meanest manner, bis 
coffin being little better than those allotted by the parish 
to the poor who are buried from the workhouse; neither 
did a single friend or relation attend him to the grave. No 
memorial was placed over bis remains ; but they lie just 
under a hollow tree which formed a part of a hedge-row 
that was once tbe boundary of the church-yard.‘ He was 
greatly esteemed for his amiable disposition ; and is repre¬ 
sented by some writers as a Tory in his political principles, 
but of this there is no other proof given than his writing 
some pamphlets agaifist bishop Burnet. It is certain, that 
a true spirit of liberty breathes in many of his works; and 
be expresses, on many occasions, a warm attachment to 
the Hanover succession. Besides seven controversial 
pamphlets, he wrote, 1. The Life of John Philips.” 2. 

A vindication of the English Stage, exemplified in the 
Cato of Mr. Addison, 1716.” 3. “ Sir Walter Haleigh, a 

tragedy, acted at Lincoln’s-inn-6elds, 1719;” apd part 
of another play, intended to be called “ Richard tbe First,” 
the fragments of which were published in 1718, with “Two 
moral Essays on the Government of the Thoughts, and on 
Death,” and a collection of “ Several poems published in 
bis life-time,” Dr. Sewell was an occasional assistant 
(o Harrison in the fifth volume of ** The Tatler; was r 

I By t^e late base l^eed, in Earopeao Magazine, 17^9, 
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principal writer in the ninth volume of “ Th^ Spectator; 
and published a translation of “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, iu 
Opposition to the edition of Gairth and’ an edition of Shak- 
speare’s Poems. Jacob' and Cibber have enumerated a 
considerable number of bis single poems; and in Mr. Ni¬ 
chols’s “ Cbllection” are some valuable ones, unnoticed 
by these writers. ’ 

SEWELL (William), the historian of the Quakers, 
was the son of Jacob Williamson Sewell, a citizen ol Am¬ 
sterdam, and a surgeon, and appears to have been born 
there in J6SO. His grandfather, William Sewell, was an 
Englishman, and had resided at Kidderminster; but being 
one of the sect of the Brownists, left his native country for 
the more free enjoyment of his principles in Holland, 
married a Dutch woman of Utrecht, and settled there. The 
parents of the subject of this article both died when he was 
young, but had instructed him in the principles of the 
Quakers, to which he steadily adhered during life. His 
education in other respects appears to have been the fruit 
of his own application ; and the time be could spare from 
the business to which he w as apprenticed (that of a weaver) 
he employed with good success in attaining a knowledge of 
the Greek, Latin, English, French, and High Dutch, 
languages. His natural abilities being good, his applica¬ 
tion unwearied, and his habits strictly temperate, he soon 
became noticed by some of the most respectable book¬ 
sellers in Holland; and the translation of works of credit, 
chiefly from the Latin and English tongues, into Low Dutch, 
seems to liave been one of the principal sources from which 
his moderate income was derived, in addition to the part 
he took, at different times, in several approved periodi¬ 
cal publications. His modest, unassuming manners gained 
him the esteem of several literary men, whose productions, 
there is reason to believe, were not unfrequently revised 
and prepared for the press by him. His knowledge of his 
native tongue was profound : his “ Dictionary,” Gram¬ 
mar,” and other treatises on it, haying left very little room 
for succeeding improvement: and he assisted materially iu 
the compilation of Halma’s French and Dutch Dictionary. 
His “ History of the people called Quakers,” written first 
in Low Dutch, and afterwards, by himself, in English, 
(dedicated to George 1.) was a very laborious under- 
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taking, as was scpipulously nice in the selection of his 
materials, which bo bad been during many years engaged 
in collecting. Of the English edition, for it canitot.pro- 
perly be called a translation, it may be truly said, that as 
the production of a foreigner, who had spent only about 
ten months in England, r ’ ‘’\at above forty years before, 
the style is far superior to ,.t could have been reasonably 
expected. One principal object with the author was, a 
desire to correct what be conceived to be gross misrepre* 
sentations in Gerard Croese’s “ History of Quakerism.” 
The exact time of Sewell’s death does not appear; but in 
a note of the editor’s to the third edition of bis “ Dic¬ 
tionary,” in 1726, he is mentioned as being lately de- 
. ceased. His “ History of the Quakers” appears to have 
been first published in 1722, folio, and reprinted in 
1725.' 

SEXTIUS (Quintus), a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
flourished in the time of Augustus, seemed formed to rise 
in the republic, but be shrunk from civil.honours, and de¬ 
clined accepting the rank of senator when it was offered 
him by Julius Caasar, that he might have lirae to apply to 
philosophy. It appears that he wished to,establish a school 
at Rome, and that his tenets, though cliiefly drawn from 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, in some particulars resembled 
those of the Stoics. He soon found himself involved in 
many difficulties. His laws were remarkably severe, and 
in an early period of bis establishineiit, he found his mind 
so harassed, and the harshness of the doctrines which he 
wished to establish so repulsive to his feelings, that he bad 
nearly worked himself up to such an height of desperation 
as to resolve on putting a period to his existence. Of the 
school of Sextius were FabianUs, Sotioti, Flavianus, Cras- 
sitius, and Celsus. Of his works only a few fragments re¬ 
main ; and whether any of them formed a part of the work 
which Seneca admired so much, cannot now be deter¬ 
mined. Some of his maxims are valuable. He recom¬ 
mended an examination of the actions of the day to bis 
scholars when they retired to rest; he taught that the road 
to heaven Cad astraj was by frugality, temperance, and 
fortitude. He used to recommend holding a looking-glass 
before persons disordered with passion. He enjoined his 
scholars to abstain from animal food. Brucker seems to 
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doubt, however, whether the “ Seetentise Sexti Pythago- 
rei,”, so often printed by Gale and others, be the genuine 
work of this nioralist* 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, an ancient Greek autjior, ami 
most acute defender of the Pyrrhonian or sceptical philo¬ 
sophy, was a physician, and seems to have flourished under 
the reign of Commodus, or perhaps a little later. He was, 
against what has usually been imagined, a different person 
from- Sextu^ a Stoic philosopher of Cceronea, and nephew 
of Plutarch ; but no particular circumstances of his life are 
recorded. Of a great many, that have perished, two 
works of his are still extant: three books of “ Institutes of 
Pyrrhonism,” and ten books against the “ Mathematiei,” 
by whom he means all kinds of dogmatists. His works 
discover great erudition, and an extensive acquaintance 
with thd ancient systems of philosophy; and, on this ac¬ 
count chiefly, Bnicker says, merit an attentive perusal. 
Henry Stephens first made, and then printed in 1592, 8vo, 
a Latin version • from the Greek of the former of these 
M'orks; and a version of the latter, by Hervetus, had been 
printed by Plantin in 1569. Both these versions were 
printed again with the Greek; which first appeared at 
Geneva in 1621, folio, but the best edition of Sextus Em¬ 
piricus is that of John Albert Fabricius, in Greek and 
Latin, Leipsic, 1718, folio.’ 

SEYMOUR (Edward), duke of Somerset, and uncle 
fo Edward VI. was eldest son of sir John Seymour of Wolf- 
hall, in the county of Wilts, knt. by Elizabeth daughter 
of sir Henry Wentworth, of Nettlested in Suffolk. He 
was educated at the university of Oxford, whence return¬ 
ing to his father at court, when martial achievements were 
encouraged by,Henry VIIL he joined the army, and ac¬ 
companying the duke of Suffolk in his expedition to France 
in 1538, was knighted by him Nov. 1, of that year. Upon 
bis sister’s marriage with the king in 1536, he had the title 
of viscount Beauchamp bestowed upon him, in conse¬ 
quence of his descent from an heir female of that house; 
and in Oct. 1537 was created earl of Hertford. In 1540 
he was sent to France to dispute the limits of the English 
borders, and on his return was elected knight of the g:irter. 
In 1542 he attended the duke of Norfolk in his expedition 
into Scotland, and the same year was made lord great 

* Month. Rev. vo!. LXXVII.—Brncker.—-fteneoaB Kpist. 
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chamberlkin of England for life. Iti 1544, being made 
lieutenant-general of the north, he embarked for Scotland 
with two hundred sail of ships, on account of the Scots 
refusing to marry their young queen to prince Edward; 
and It^nding in the Frith, took Leith and Cdinfarurgh, and 
after plundering and burning them, marched by land into 
England. In August of the same year, he went to the- 
assistance of the king at the sie^e of Boulogne, with seve¬ 
ral German and Flemish troops; and after taking it, de¬ 
feated an army of 14,000 French, who lay encamped near it. 

By the will of Henry VIII. he was appointed one of the 
sixteen persons, who were to be his majesty’s executors, 
and governors of his son, till he should be eighteen years of 
age. Upon EdAard’s accession to the croivn, it was pro¬ 
posed 1*0 council, that one of the sixteen should be chosen, to 
whom the amlrassadors should address themselves, • and who 
should have the chief direction of affairs, though restrained 
from acting without the cpnsent of the major part of the rest. 
The lord chancellor Wriotbesly, who thought the prece¬ 
dence in secular affairs belonging to him by his office, op¬ 
posed this strongly, and urged, that it was changing the 
king’s will, who had made them equal in power and dig¬ 
nity ; and if any was raised above the rest in title, it would 
be impossible to keep him within just bounds, since greater 
titles made way for exorbitant power. But the earl of 
Hertford had so prepared his friends, that he was declared 
governor of the kjng’s person, and protector of the king¬ 
dom, with this restriction, that he should not act .without 
the advice and consent of the rest. In consequence of this 
measure, two distinct parties were formed; the one headed 
by the hew protector, and the other by the chancellor; 
the favourers of the reformation declaring for the former, 
and the enemies of it for the latter. On Feb. 10, 1547-8, 
the’protector was appointed lord treasurer, and the next 
day created duke of Somerset, and on the 17th of that 
month, had a grant of the office of earl marshal of England 
for life. On March 12th following, be had a patent for 
the office of protector and governor of the king and bis 
realms. By this patent he had a negative in the council, 
but they had none on him ; and he could either bring his 
own adherents into it, or select a cabinet-council out of it 
at pleasure; while the other executors, having thus de¬ 
livered up their authority to him, were only privy-epnn- 
sellors like the rest, without' retaining any authority pe- 
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S^nry VIHtfa’a will. In Aug«*J 
a confinission to be genw^V^ W ma\e 
and accordingly entered that Wgi^ota, 
gained a complete victory at Musselburgb,»nn^ 
returned to England triumphantly, haying, with the 
of but sixty men in tfie whole expedition, taken, eighty 
pieces of cannon, bridled the tjvo chief rivers of tne king¬ 
dom by garrisons, and gained several strong places. 

It may easily^ be imagined how much these successes 
i;aised his reptitation in England, especially when it was 
remembered what great services he had done formerly 
against France; so that the nation in general had vast ex¬ 
pectations from his government?; but. the breach between 
him and his brother, the lord high admiral of England, lost 
him the present advantages. 'Fhe death of the admiral 
also, in March 1548, drew much censure on the protector; 
though others were of opinion that it was scarcp possible 
for him to do more for the gaining his brother than he had 
done. In September laljl, a strong faction appeared 
againsthim, under the influence and direction of Wriothesly 
earl of Southampton, who hated him on account of losing 
the office of lord chancellor, and Dudley earl of Warwick, 
who expected to have the principal administration of afhprs 
upon his removal; and other circumstances concurred to 
raise him enemies. His partiality to the commons pro¬ 
voked the gentry ; his <;ousenting to the execution of his 
brother, and his palace in the Strand, •erected on ii\e ruins 
of several churches and other religious buildings, in a time- 
boih of war and pestilence, disgusted the people. The 
clergy hated him, mioI ptrfy for promoting the changes in 
religion, but likewise for his enjoying so many 5f the best 
manors of the bishops ; and his entertaining foreign troops, 
both German and Italian, though dune by tlie consent of 
the council; gave general disgust. The privy counsellors 
complained of his being arbitrary in bis proceedings, &nd 
of many other offences, which exa.speraied the whole body 
of them against him, except archbishop Cranmer, sir Wil¬ 
liam Paget, and sir Thomas Suffth, secretary of state. 
I'he first discovery of their designs induced him to remove 
the king to Hampton Court, and then to Windsor; but 
fiiuliiig the party against him too formidable to oppose, he 
submitted to the council, and on the .i4tli of Octolier was 
committed to the Tower, and in January following was 
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fined in the sum of two thousand pounds a year, with the? 
loss of all his offices and goods. However, on the 16th 
of February, 1549-50, he obtained a full pardoi),' and so’ 
managed his interest with the king, that he was brought 
both to the court and council in April following: and to 
confirm the reconciliation between him and the earl of 
Warwick, the duke’s daughter was married, on the 3d of 
June, 1550, to the lord viscount Lisle, tbe earl’s son. But 
this friendship did not continue long; fo; in October 1551, 
the earl, now created duke of Northuml>eriand, caused 
the duke of Somerjset to be sent to the Tower, alledging, 
that the latter had formed a design of raising the people) 
and that when himself, and the marquis of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, Itad been invited to dihe at the 
lord Paget’s, Somerset determined to liave set upon them 
by the way, or to have killed them at dinner; with other 
particulars of that kind, which were related to the king in 
so aggravated a manner, that be was entirely alienated from 
his uncle. On the first of December the duke was brought- 
to bis trial, and though acquitted of treason, was found 
guilty of felony in intending to imprison the duke of Nor-i 
thumberland. He was beheaded on Tower-hill on the 22d 
of January, 1551-2, and died with great serenity. It was 
generally believed, that the conspiracy, for which he suf¬ 
fered, was a mere forgery; and indeed the not bringing 
the'witnesses into the court, but only the depositions, and 
the parties themselves sitting as judges, gave great occa¬ 
sion to condemn tbe proceedings against him. Besides, his 
four friends, who were executed for the same cause, ended 
their lives with the most solemn protestations of their in¬ 
nocence. 

He was a person of great virtuek; eminent for his piety; 
courteous, and affitble in bis greatness; sincere and candid 
ill all his transactions ; a patron of the poor and oppressed ; 
but a better general than a counsellor. He had, however, 
a lihcture of vanity, and a fondness for his own notions; 
and being a man of no extraordinary parts, was too much 
at the disposal of those who byffiattery and submission in¬ 
sinuated tbemselies into his esteem and confidence. He 
made likewise too great haste to raise a vast estate to be 
altogether innocent. But to balance these defects, he was 
never charged with personal disorders, nor gailty of false¬ 
hood, of pervei ting justice, of cruelty, or oppression. Lord 
Oiford remarks that his contributing to the ruin of the 
Uosvi.rds liurt him much in the eves of the paf'O" ; 
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He appears to have been an author. While he was lord 
protector, there went under his name, “ Epistoia exhorta-* 
toria missa ad Nobilitatean ac Plebem universumque popu- 
lum regni J^cotise, Lond.” 1548, 4to, which lord Orford 
thinks might possibly be coftiposed by some dependent. 
His other works were penned during his troubles, when he 
does not appear to have had many flatterers. During his 
first imprisonment he caused to be primed a translation bjf 
Miles Coverdale, from the German, of Worraulus, of a 
treatise called A spirituall and most precious*pearl, teach> 
ing all men to love an.d embrace the cross, as a most sweeb 
and necessary thing,” &c. Lond. 1550? l6mo. To this 
the duke wrote a recommendatory preface. Aboht that 
time he had great respect paid to him by the celebrated' 
reformers, Calvin, and Peter Martyr. The former wrote 
to him au epistle of “ godly consolation,” composed before' 
the time and knowledge of his disgrace; but being deli’ 
vercd to him in the Tower, his grace translated it front 
French into English, and it was printed in 1550, under the 
title of “An Epistle of Go<ny Consolacion,” &c. Peter 
•Martyr also wrote an epistle to him in Latin, about the 
same time, which pleased the duke so much, that at his 
desire it was translated into English by Thomas Norton, 
and printed in 1550, 8vo. In Strype is a prayer of the 
duke “ For God’s assistance in the high office of protector 
and governor, now eominiited to him and some of his 
letters are preserved in the library of Jesus college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and among tlie Harleian MSS. 

Somerset left three daughters, Anne, Margaret, and Jane, 
who were distinguished for their poetical talents. They 
composed a century of Latin distichs on the death of Mar¬ 
garet de Valois, queen of France, which were translated 
into the French, Greek, and ItaH-an languages, and printed 
in Paris in 1551. Anne, the eldest of these ladies, married 
first the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Northum¬ 
berland, already. mentiuued, and afterwards sir Edward 
Hunton. The other two died single. Jane was maid of 
honour to queen Elizabeth.* 

* Birch’s Lives.—Collins’s I’peraje, hy sir C. Bryi^ges —Pajk’s edition of 
the Royal and Noble Authors.--Sirype’h Anna!*.—■linnici’s Hist, of the Kef.T- 
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SHADWELL (Thomas), an English dramatic poet^was 
descended of a good family in the county of Smfford, but 
born at Stanton-iiall, in Norfolk, a seat of his father’s, about 
1640. He was educateii at Caius college-in Cambridge, 
and afterwards placed in the Middle Temple; whera 
he studied the law some time, and then went abroad. 
Upon his return from his travels applied himself to the 
drama, and wrote seventeen plays, with a shccess which 
introduced him to the notice of several persons of wit and 
rank, by whom he was'highly esteemed. At the Revolu¬ 
tion he was, by his interest with the earl of Dorset, made 
historiographer and ^loet-laureat; and when some persons 
urged that these were authors who had better pretensions 
to the laurel,.his lordship is said to have replied, “ that he 
did not pretend to determine how great a poet Shadwell 
might be, but was sure that he was an honest man.” He 
succeeded Dryden as poet-laureat; for Dryden had so 
warmly espoused the opposite interest, that at the Revolu¬ 
tion he was dispossessed of his place. This, however, 
Dryden considered as an indignity, and resented it very 
warmly. He had once been on friendly terms with Shad- 
well, but some critical differences appear to have first se¬ 
parated them, and now Dryden introduced Shadwell in his 
Mac-Fleckno, in these lines : 

“ Others to some faint meaning make pretence. 

Bat Shadwell never deviates into sense j” 

which certainly was unjust, for though as a poet Shadwell 
is not to be mentioned with Dryden, as a writer of comedy 
he had no superior in that age. His comedies abound in 
original characters, strongly marked and well sustained, and 
the manners of the time are more faithfully and minutely 
delineated than in any author we are acquainted with. 
Shadwell is said to have written rapidly, and in the preface 
to his “Psyche” he tells us that that tragedy, by no means, 
however, his best performance, was written by him in five 
weeks. 

I.ord Rochester had such an opinion of his conversation 
that he said “ if Shadwell bad burnt all he wrote, and 
printed all he spoke, he would have had more wit and Hu¬ 
mour than any other poet.” Considering Rochester’s cha¬ 
racter, this, we are afraid, confirms the account of some 
contemporary writers, that Shadwell, in conversation, was 
often grossly indecent and profaoe. Shadwell was a great 
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fi^irourite with Otway, and lived in intimacy with him; 
which might, perhaps, be the occasion of Dtyden’s ex¬ 
pressing.so much contempt for Otwayj which was surely 
less excusable than his hostility towards our author. Shad- 
well died Dec. 6, 1692 ; and his death was occasioned, as 
some say, by a too large dose of opium, given him by mis¬ 
take. A white marhle monument with his bust is erected 
in Westminster abbey by his son sir John Shadwell, and 
his funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Nicolas Brady, the 
translator of the Psalms^ who tells us that “ he was a man 
of great honesty and integrity, and bad a real love of truth 
and sincerity, an inviolable hdelity and strictness to his 
word, an unalterable friendship wheresoever he professed 
it, a^nd (however the world may be deceived in him) a 
much deeper sense of religion than many others hare, whd 
pretend to it more openly.” 

Besides his dramatic writings, he was the author of se¬ 
veral pieces of poetry, but none of any great merit: the 
chief are bis congratulatory poem 6n the prince of Orange’s 
coming to England ; another on queen Mary; a translation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, &c. The best edition of his 
works was printed in 1720, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Our author’s son. Dr. John Shadwell, was physician to 
queen Anne, George I. and George II. by the former of 
whom he was knighted. In August 16»9, he attended the 
carl of Manchester, who then went to Paris as ambassador 
extraordinary to Louis XIV. and continued there with that 
iiobleiuan till his return to England in Sept. 1701. He 
died Dec. 4, 1747. 

There was a Charles Shadwell, a dramatic writer, who, 
.lacob tells us, was nephew to the poet-laureat, but Chet- 
woodj in his “ British Theatre,” says he was his younger 
son. He had served in Portugal, and enjoyed a post in 
the revenue in Dublin, in which city he died August 12, 
1726. He wrote seven dramatic pieces, all which, ex¬ 
cepting the “ Fair Quaker of Deal,” and the “ Humours 
of the Army,” made their appearance on the Irish stage 
only, and are printed together in one volume, 1720,12mo.' 
SHAFTESBURY. See CGOPER. 

SHAKSPEARE (William), the most illustrious name 
in the history of English dramatic poetry, was born at Strat- 

* Biog. Bn' —Biug. Dram.—Malone’s D ydeii, v»l. I. p. 26. 165—174, 205 
—207, vol. III. 77, 106, 144.—Cib6.T’s Live*.—Nichoii’t PoeBM. 
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ford«u|)Oii«Avon, ih W ai .v ickshire, on the 23d day of April, 
1564. Of the rank of his family it is not easy to form an 
opinion. Mr. Rowe says, that by the register and certain 
public writings relating to Stratford, it appears that his an¬ 
cestors were ** of good figure and fashion” in that town, and 
are, mentioned as “ gentlemen,” an epithet which was cer¬ 
tainly more determinate then than at present, when it has be¬ 
come an unlimited phrase of courtesy. His father, John 
Shakspeare, was a considerable dealer in wool, and had 
been an officer and bailiff (probably high-bailiff or mayor) 
of the body corporate of Stratford. He held also the office 
of justice of the peace, and at one time, it is said, possessed 
lands and tenements to the amount of 500/. the reward of 
his grandfather’s faithful and approved services to, king 
Henry VII. This, however, has been asserted upon very 
doubtful authority. Mr> Malone thinks it is highly pro¬ 
bable that he distinguished himself in Bosworth field on the 
side of king Henry, and that he was rewarded for his mili¬ 
tary services by the bdunty of that parsimonious prince, 
though not with a grant Of lands. No such grant appears 
in the chapel of the Rolls, from the beginning to the end 
of Henry’s reign.”—But whatever may have been his for¬ 
mer wealth, it-appears to have been greatly reduced in the 
latter part of his life, as we find, from the books of the 
corporation, that in 1579 he was excused the trifling week¬ 
ly tax of four-pence levied on all the aldermen ; and that 
in 1586 another alderman was appointed in his room, in 
consequence of his declining to attend on the business of 
that office. It is even said by Aubrey, a man sufficiently 
accurate in facts, although credulous in superstitious narra¬ 
tives and traditions, that he followed for some time the oc¬ 
cupation of a butcher, which Mr. Malone thinks not in¬ 
consistent with probability. It must have been, however, 
at this time, no inconsiderable addition to his difficulties 
that he had a family of ten children. His wife was the 
daughter and heiress of Robert Arden, of Wellingcote, in 
the county of Warwick, who is styled “ a gentleman of 
worship.” The family of Arden is very ancient, Robert 
Arden of Bromicli, esq. being in the list of the gentry of 
this county returned by the commissioners in the twelfth 
year of king Henry VI. A. D. 1433. Edward Arden was 
sheriff of the county in 1568. The woodland part of this 
county was anciently called Ardern, afterwards softened to 
Arden ; and hence the name. 
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Our illustrious poet was the eldest soq, and received hi* 
early education, whether narrow or liberal, at a free school, 
probably that founded at Stratford; but from this he appears 
to have been soon removed, and placed, according to Mr. 
Malone’s opinion, in the office of some country attorney, 
or the seneschal of some manor court, where it is highly 
probable he picked up those technical law phrases that so 
frequently occur in his plays, and could not have been in 
common use unless among professional men. Mr. Capell 
conjectures that bis early marriage prevented his being sent 
to some university. It appears, however, as Dr. Farmer 
observes, that his early life was incompatible with a course 
of education, and it is certain that ** his contemporaries, 
friends and foes, nay, and himself likewise, agree in his 
want of wbat is usually termed literature.” It is, indeed, 
a strong argument in favour of Sliakspeare’s illiterature, 
that it was maintained by all his contemporaries, many of 
whom have left upon record every merit they could bestow 
on him; and by his successors, who lived nearest to his 
time, when “ his memory was greenand that it has been 
denied only by Gildon, Sewell, and others down to Upton, 
who could have no means of ascertaining the truth. 

In his eighteenth year, or perhaps a little sooner, he 
married Anne Hathaway, who was eight years older than 
himself, the daughter of one Hathaway, who is said to 
have been a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford. Of his domestic ceconomy, or professional occu¬ 
pation at this time, we have no information; but it would 
appear that both were in a considerable degree neglected 
by his associating with ,a gang of deer-stealers. Being 
detected with them in robbing the park of sir Thomas Lucy 
of Charlecote, near Stratford, he was so rigorously prose¬ 
cuted by that gentleman as to be obliged to leave his family 
and business, and take shelter in London. Sir Thomas, on 
this occasion, is said to have been exasperated by a ballad 
Shakspeare wrote, probably his first essay in poetry, of 
which the following stanza was communicated to Mr. Oldys. 

" A parliemente member, a justice of peace. 

At home a poor scare-crowe, at London an asse. 

If lowsie is LUcy, as some volke miscalle it. 

Then Lucy is lowsie whatever befall it: 

He thinks himself greate. 

Yet an asse in his state 
We aUowe by his ears but with asses to DWte. 

' ' ' B B 2 
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If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscalie it. 

Sing lowsie L..^j j whatever beikll it.” 

These lines, it must be confessed, do no great honour to 
our poet, and probably were unjust, for although some of 
his admirers have recorded sir Thomas as a “ vain, weak, 
and vindictive magistrate,” he was certainly exerting no 
very violent act of oppression, in protecting his property 
against a man who was degrading the commonest rank of 
life, and had at this time bespoke no indulgence by superior 
talents. The ballad, however, must have made some noiSe 
at sir Thomas’s expence, as the author took care it should 
be affixed to his park-gates, and liberally circulated among 
his neighbours. 

On his arrival in London, which was probably in 1586, 
when he was twenty-two years old, he is said to have made 
his first acquaintance in the play-house, to which idleness 
or taste may have directed him, and where his necessities, 
if tradition may be credited, obliged him to accept the 
office of call-boy, or prompter’s attendant. This is a me¬ 
nial, whose employment it is to give the performers notice 
to be ready to enter, as often as the business of the play 
requires their appearance on the stage. Pope, however, 
relates a story, communicated to him by Rowe; but which 
Rowe did not think deserving of a plate in the life he wrote, 
that must a little retard the advancement of our poet to the 
office just mentioned. According to this story, Shakspeare’s 
first employment was to wait at the door of the play-house, 
and hold the horses of those who had no servants, that they 
might be ready after the performance. But “ I cannot,” 
says his acute commentator, Mr. Steevens, “ dismiss this 
anecdote without observing, that it seems to want every 
mark of probability. Though Shakspeare quilted Stratford 
on account of a juvenile irregularity, we have no reason to 
suppose that he bad forfeited the protection of his father, 
who was engaged in a lucrative business, or the love of his 
wife, who had already brought him two children, and was 
herself the daughter of a substantial yeoman. It is unlike¬ 
ly, therefore, when he was beyond the reach of his prose¬ 
cutor, that he should conceal bis plan of life, or place of 
residence, from those who, if he found himself distressed, 
could not fail to afford him such supplies as would have set 
him above the necessity of holding horses for subsistence. 
Mr. Malone has remarked in his ‘ Attempt to ascertain the 
order iu which the plays of Shakspeare were written,’ that 
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he might have found an easy introduction to the stage; for 
Thomas Green, a celebrated comedian of that period, was 
his townsman, and perhaps bis relation. The genius of our 
author prompted him to write poetry; his connexion with 
a player might have given his productions a dramatic turn; 
or his own sagacity might have taught him that fame was 
not incompatible with profit, and that the theatre was an 
avenue to both. That it was once the general custom to 
ride on horse-back to the plaj', I am likewise yet to learn. 
The most popular of the theatres were on the Bank-side; 
and we are told by the satirical pamphleteers of that tim% 
that the usual mode of conveyance to these places of amuse¬ 
ment was by water, but not a single writer so much as hints 
at the custom of riding to them, or at the practice of hav¬ 
ing horses held during the hours of exhibition. Some al¬ 
lusion to this usage (if it had existed) must, 1 think, have 
been discovered in the course of our rescurclics after con¬ 
temporary fashions. Let it be remembered too, that we 
receive this tale on no higher authority than that of Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets, vol. 1. p. 130. SirWm. Davenant told 
it to Mr. Betterton, who commutsieated it to Mr. Howe, 
who, according to Dr. Johnson, related it to Air. Pope.” 
Mr. Malone concurs in opinion that this story stands on a 
very slender foundation, while he differs from Mr. Steevens 
as to the f.ict of gentlemen going to the ilieatre on horse¬ 
back. With respect likewise to Shak.-peare’s father being 
“ engaged in a lucrative business,” we may remark, that 
this could not have been the case at the time our author 
came to London, if the preceding dates be correct, lie is 
said to have arrived in London m 1536, the year in which 
his father resigned the office of alderman, unless, indeed, 
we are permitted to conjecture that his resignation was not 
the consC!|uem e of his necessities. 

But in whatever situation he was first employed at the 
theatre, he appears to have soon discovered those talents 
which afterwards made him 

“ Th’ applause ! delight! the wonder of our stage !” 

Some distinction no probably first acquired as an actor, 
although ,Mr. Rowe has not been able to discover any 
character in which he appeared to more advam..ge than 
that of the ghost in Hamlet. The instructions given to 
the player in that tragedy, and other passages of his works, 
show an intimate acquaintance with the skill of acting, and 
such as is scarcely surpassed in our own days. He appears 
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to have studied nature in acting as much as in writing, 
But all this might have been mere theory. Mr. Malone is 
of opinion he was no great actor. The distinction, how¬ 
ever, which he obtaineH as an actor, could only be in his 
own plays, in which he would be assisted by the novel 
appearance of author and actor combined. Before bis 
time, it does not appear that any actor of genius could 
appear to advantage in the wretched pieces represented 
oq the stage. 

Mr. Rowe regrets that he cannot inform us which was 
the first play he wrote. More .skilful research has since 
found that Romeo and Juliet, and Richard II. and III. 
were printed in 1597, when he was thirty-three years old ; 
there is also some reason to think that be commenced a 
dramatic writer in 1592, and Mr. Malone even places his 
first play, “ First part of Henry VI.” in li89. His plays, 
however, must have been not only popular, but approved 
by persons of the higher order, as we are certain that he 
enjoyed the gracious favour of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
very fond of the stage, and the particular and affectionate 
patronage of the earl of Southampton, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated his poems of “ Venus and Adonis,” and his “Rape of 
Lucrece.” On sir William Davenant’s authority, it has 
been asserted that this nobleman at one time gave him a 
thousand pounds to enable him to complete a purchase. 
At the conclusion of the advertisement prefixed to Lintot’s 
edition of Shakspeare’s Poems, it is said, “ That most 
learned prince and great patron of learning, king James the 
first, was, pleased with his own hand to write an amicable 
letter to Mr. Shakspeare: which letter, though now lost, 
remained long in the bands of sir William D’Avenant, as a 
credible person now living can testify.” Dr. Farmer with 
great probability supposes, that this letter was written by 
king James, in return for the compliment paid to him in 
Macbeth. The relator of the anecdote was Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham. These brief notices, meagre as 
they are, may show that our author enjoyed high favour in 
his day. Whatever we may think of king James as a “ learned 
prince,” his patronage, as well as that of his predecessor, 
was sufficient to give celebrity to the founder of a new 
stage. It may be added, that Shakspeare’s uncommon 
merit, bis candour, and good-nature, are supposed to have 
procured him the admiration and acquaintance of every 
pt:rson distinguished for such qualities. It is not difficult^ 
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indeed, to suppose tliat Shakspeare was a man of humour, 
and a, social companion, and probably excelled in that 
species of.minor wit, not ill adapted to conversation, of 
which it could have been wished he had been more sparing 
in his writings. 

IIow lonij lie acted has not been discovered, but he con¬ 
tinued to write till the year 1614. During his dramatic 
career he acquired a property in the theatre *, which he 
must have disposed of when he retired, as no mention of 
it occurs in his will. His connexion with Ben Jonson has 
been variously related. It is said, that when, Jonson was 
unknown to the world, he offered a play to the theatre, 
which was rejected after a very careless perusal; but that 
Sliiikspeare having accidentally cast his eye on it, conceived 
a favourable opinion of it, and afterwards recommended 
Jonson and his writings to the public. For this candour he 
was repaid by Jonson, when the latter became a poet of 
note, with an envious disrespect. Jonson acquired reputa¬ 
tion b}’ the variety of his pieces, and endeavoured to arro¬ 
gate the supremacy in dramatic genius. Like a French 
critic, he insinuated Shakspeare's incorrectness, hiscareless 
manner of writing, and his want of judgment; and as he 
was a remarkably slow writer himself, he could not endure 
the praise frequently bestowed on Shakspeare, of seldom 
altering or blotting out what he bad written. Mr. Malone 
says, that “ not long after the year 1600, a coolness arose 
between Shakspeare and him, which, however he may talk 
of his almost idolatrous affection, produced on his part, 
from that time to the death of our author, and for many 
years afterwards, much clumsy sarcasm, and many tnalevo- 
ietit reflectiotis.” But from these, which are the commonly 
received opinions on this subject. Dr. Farmer is inclined 
to depart, aitd to think Jotisoii’s hostility to Shakspeare 
absohttely groundless; so nneertain is every circumstance 
we attempt to recover of otir great poet’s life f- Jonson 
had only otie advantage over .Snakspeare, that of superior 
leartiing, which might in certain situations be of some im¬ 
portance, but could itever promote his rivalship with a man 
who attained the highest excellence without it. Nor will 

♦ In 1603. Shakspeare and several -f* But since wiiiinsf the above, Mr, 
others obtained a license from king O, Gilchrist has published the viudi- 
Jame'i t t exhibit comedies, tragedies, ('a>ion of Jonson in a very able pamph- 
histories, &c. at ^tbe Qlobe Theatre, let See our account of Jonson, vol. 
nnd elsewhere. XIX p. 144. 
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Shakspeare suffer by its being known that ail the dramatic 
poets before he appeared were scholars. Greene, Lodge, 
Peele, Marlowe, Nashe, Lily, and Kyd, had ail, says Mr. 
Malone, a regular university education, and, as scholars in 
our universities, frequently composed and acted plays on 
historical subjects *. 

The latter part of Sbakspeare’s life was spent in ease, 
retirement, and the conversation of his friends. He 
had accumulated considerable property, which Gildon (in 
his “ Letters and Essays,” 1694,) stated to amount to 
300/. per annum, a sum at least equal to lOOO/. in our 
days; but Mr. Malone doubts whether all his property 
amounted to much more than 200/. per annum, which yet 
was a considerable fortune in those times; and it is sup¬ 
posed that he might have derived 200/. per annum from the 
theatre while he continued to act. 

He retired, some years before his death, to a house in 
Stratford, of which it has been thought important to give 
the history. It was built by sir Hugh Clopton, a younger 
brother of an ancient family in that neighbourhood. Sir 
Hugh was sheriff of London in the reign of Richard HI. and 
Jord mayor in the reign of Henry VII. By his will he 
bequeathed to his elder brother’s son his manor of Clop¬ 
ton, See. and his house, by the name of the Great House, in 
Stratford. A good part of the estate was in possession of 
Edward Clopton, esq. and sir Hugh Clopton, knight, in 
1733. The principal estate had been sold out of the Clop-» 
ton family for above a century, at the time when Shakr*: 
speare became the purchaser, who having repaired and mo^. 
delied it to his own mind, changed the name to Nem JNaiC*n 
which the mansion-house afterwards erected, ip the roimi 
of the poet’s house, retained for many years. The house 
and lands belonging to it continued in the possession of. 
Shakspeare’s descendants to the time of the RestoiatioiYj^.' 
when they were re-purchased by the Clopton family. Heret 
in May 1742, when Mr. Garrick, Mr. Macklin, and Mr. 
Deiane, visited Stratford, they were hospitably entertained 
under Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, by sir Hugh Clopton, 
He was a barrister at law, was knighted by king George I. 
and died in the eightieth year of his age, in December 

* This wa» the practice in Milton’s ders in the church were permitted to 
daps. “ One of his objections to aca- act plays, &c.” Johnson’s Life of 
demical education, as it was then con- Milton, 
ducted, is, that men designed for or- 
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Rev. Mr. Gastrell, a man of large fortune, who resiueo lit 
it but a few yearsf in consequence of a disagreement 
with the inhabitants of Stratford. As be resided part of 
the year at Lichfield, he thought he was assessed too liighly 
in the monthly rate towards the maintenance of the poor; 
but, being very properly compelled by the magistrates of 
Stratford to pay the whole of what was levied on him, on 
the principle that his house was occupied by his servants in 
his absence, he peevishly Jeefered, that /Aat house should 
never be assessed again : and soon afterwards pulled it 
down, sold the materials, and left the town. He had some 
time before cut down Shakspearc’s mulberry-tree to save 
himself the trouble of showing it to those whose admira¬ 
tion of our great poet led them to visit the classic ground 
on which it stood. That Shakspeare planted this tree ap¬ 
pears to be sufficiently authenticated. Where New Place 
stood is now a garden.—Before concluding this history, it 
may be necessary to mention, that the poet’s house was 
once honoured by the temporary residence of Henrietta 
Maria, queen iq Charles I. Theobald has given an inac¬ 
curate account of this, as if she had been obliged to take 
refuge in Stratford from the relicis, which was not the case. 
She marched from Newark, June 16, 1613, and entered 
Stratlord trium|)liantly, about the 22nd of the same month, 
at the head ot 3000 foot and 1500 horse, with 150 wag¬ 
gons, and a tram ol artillery. Here she was met by prince 
Rupert, accompanied by a large body of troops. She 
rested about three weeks at our poet’s house, which was 
then possessed by Ins grand-daughter Mrs. Nash, and her 
husband. 

Daring Shakspeare’s abode in this house, his pleasure- 
able wit and good-nature, says Mr. Rowe, engaged him the 
acqutiiiitance, and entitled him to the friendship of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Among these Mr. Rowe 
tells a traditional story of a miser, or usurer, named Combe, 
who, in conversation with Shakspeare, said he fancied the 

* ** As the curiosity of this house disappointment of the inhabitants; 
and tree brought much fame, and more liowpver. an honest siirer-sinith bought 
company and profit t<» ibetown, a cer* the whole stack of wo id, and makes 
tain man, on some di'^gust, has pulled many odd things of tiis wood for the 
the house down, so nut t * leave one curious.’* Letter in Annual Register* 
stone upon another, and cut down the 1760. Of Mr. Gastrell and his lady, 
tree, and piled it as a stack of fire- see Boswell's Life of X>r. Johnsoo, voL 
wood, to the great vexation, loss, and Jl. 490. UI. 443. 
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poet intended to write his epitaph if he should survive 
and desired to know what he meant to say. On this Shaks- 
peare gave him the following, probablj^extempore ; 

. Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav’d, 

’Tis a hundred to ten his sold is not sav'd. 

If any man ask, who lies in this tonibe ? 

‘ Oh ! ho!’ quoth the devil, ‘ ’tis my John-a-Combe’.” 

The sharpness of the satire is said to have stung the man 
so severely that he never forgave it. These lines, how¬ 
ever, or some which nearly r.esemble them, appeared in va¬ 
rious collections both before and after the lime they were 
said to have been composed; and the inquiries of Mr. Stee- 
vens and Mr. Malo’ne satisfactorily prove that the whole 
story is a fabrication. Betterton is said to have heard it 
when he visited Warwickshire, on purpose to collect anec¬ 
dotes of our poet, and probably ' ught it of too much 
importance to be nicely examined. We know not whether 
it be worth adding of a story which we have rejected, that 
a usurer in Shakspeare’s time did not mean one who took 
exorbitant, but interest or usance for money, and that 
ten in the hundred, or ten per cent, was then the ordinary 
interest of money. It is of more consequence, however, to 
record the opinion of Mr. Malone, that Shakspeare, during 
his retirement, wrote the play of “ Twelfth Night.'’ 

. He died on his birth-day, Tuesday April SJ3, 1616, when 
he had exactly completed his fifty-second year*, and was 
buried on the north side of the chancel, in the great church 
at Stratford, where a monument is placed in the wall, on 
which he is represented under an arch, in a sitting posture, 
a cushion spread before him, with a pen in his right hand, 
and his left rested on a scroll of paper. The following 
Latin distich is engraved under the cushion : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet.” 

“ The first syllable in Socratem,” says Mr. Steevens, “ is 
here made short, which cannot be allowed. Perhaps we 
should read Sophoclem. Shakspeare is then appositely 
compared with a dramatick author among the ancients; 
but still it should be remembered that the elogium is les¬ 
sened while the metre is reformed ; and it is well known 
^hat some of our early writers of Latin poetry were uncom¬ 
monly negligent in their prosody, especially in proper 

• The only notice we have of bis and adds “ verie goad company, and 
person is from Aubrey, who says, “ be of a very ready, and pleannt, aad 
was a bandsomc welli-sbaped man,” amootbwitt," 
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names. The thought of this distich, as Mr. Toilet obsrerves, 
might have been taken from ‘ The Faery Queene’ of Spen¬ 
ser, B. 11. c. ix. St. 48 , and c. x. st. 3, 

“To this Latin inscription on Shakspeare may be added 
the lines which are found underneath it on his monument; 

‘ Stay, passenger, why dost thou go so fast ? 

Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath plac'd 
Within tliis mttnunient; Shakspeare, with whom 
Quic k nature dy’d ; whose name doth deck the tomb 
Far more than cost; since all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 

Obiit Aijo. Dili. 1616. 
a:t. 53, die 23 Apri.' ‘• 

“ It appears from the verses of Leonard Digges, that our 
author’s iiionunient was erected before tlie year 1023. It 
has been engraved by Vertue. and done in mezzotinto by 
Miller.” 

We have no account of the malady which, at no very ad¬ 
vanced age, closed the life and labours of this .unrivalled 
and iiu'.-imparable genius. 

Ills iaiiiily consisted of two daughters, and a son named 
H:'i!inc;t,wbo died in I 596, in the 12th yearof his age. Susan¬ 
nah, the el .lest daughter, and her father’s favourite, was mar¬ 
ried to Dr John Hall, a physician,, who died Nov. 16.35, 
aged 60, Mrs. H.all died July 11, 1649, aged 66. They left 
only one chnd, Elizabeth, born 1607-8, and married April 
22, 1626, to Thomas Nasbe, esq. who died in 1647, and af¬ 
terwards t.) sir John Barnard of Abington, in Northampton¬ 
shire, but died without issue by either husband. Judith, 
Shakspeare’s youngest daughter, was married to a Mr.Tho¬ 
mas Quiney, and died Feb. 1661-62, in her 77th year. By 
Mr. (Quiney she had three sons, Shakspeare, Richard, and 
Thomas, who all died unmarried. Sir Hugh Clopton, who 
was born two years after the death of .la.Iy Barnard, which 
happened in 1669-70, related to Mr. Macklin, in 1742, an 
old tradition, that she had carried away with lier from 
Stratford many of her grainifainer’s papers. On the death 
of sir John Barnard, Mr. Malone thinks these must have 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Edward Bagley, lady Barnard’* 

* On his grave-stone unilernratb, Ir is nncritain wbeth'T this request 
are ihpse line-, in an uiicoiiih mixture and iiupr«oation were written byShaks, 
of small and capital Icliers : peare, or by one of his friends. They 

Good Frend for I«us SAKE for- prolia My allude to the custom of re. 

beare moving skeletons after a certain time, 

TodicGT.ROust EncloAsed HERe and depositing them in charnel-houses { 

Blese be T E Man spares T-Es and similar execrahons are fQunilia 
^‘ones many ancient Latin eniUiiibf. 
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executor, and if any descendant of that gentleman be nov|r 
living, in his custody they probably remain. To this account 
of Shakspeare’s family, we have now to add that among 
Oldys’s papers, is another traditional story of his having 
been the father of sir William Davenant. Oldjs’s relation 
is thus given: 

“ If tradition may be trusted, Shakspeare often baited at 
the Crown inn or tavern in Oxford, in his journey to and 
from London. The landlady was a woman of great beauty 
and sprightly wit, and her husband, Mr. .John Davenant, 
(afterwards mayor of that citj') a grave melancholy man ; 
who, as well as his w'ifc, used, much to delight in Shaks- 
pcare’s pleasant company. Their son, young Will. Davenant, 
(aiterwards sir William) was then a little school-boy in the 
town, of about seven or eight yea I, and so fond also of 
■Shakspeare, that whenever he heard of bis arrival, ho would 
liy front school to see him. One day an old townsman ob¬ 
serving the boy running homeward almost out of breath, 
asked him whither he was posiiitg. in that heat and hurrj'. 
He answered to see his jgor/-fathcr Shakspeare. ‘ There’s a 
good boy,’ said the other, ‘ hut have a care that you don’t 
take name in vain.’ This story Mr.Pope told me at the 
earl of Oxford’s table, upon occasion of some discourse 
which arose about Sliakspcare’s monument then newly 
erected in Westminster abbey.” 

This story appears to liave originated witli Anthony 
M-^ood, and it nas been thought a presumption of its being 
true that, after careful examination, Mr. Thomas Warton 
was inclined to believe it. Mr. Steevens, however, treats it 
with the utmost contempt, but does not perhaps argue with 
his usual attention to experience when he brings sir Wil¬ 
liam Davenanl’s “ heavy, vulgar, unmeaning face,” as a 
proof that be could not be .Sbakspeare’s son. 

In the year 1741, a monument was erected to our poet 
in Westminster Abbey, by the direction of the earl of Bur¬ 
lington, Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martyn. It was the 
work of Scheemaker (who received .300/. for it), after a 
design of Kent, and w'as opened in January of that year. 
The performers of each of the London theatres gave a be¬ 
nefit to defray the expences, and the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster took nothing for the ground. The money re¬ 
ceived by the performers at Drury-Iane theatre amounted 
to above 200/. but fbe receipts at Covent-garden did not 
exceed 100/. 
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From these imperfect notices, which are all we have been 
able to collect from the labours of his biographers ‘ and 
commentators, our readers will perceive that less is known 
of Shakspeare than of almost any writer who has been con¬ 
sidered as an object of laudable curiosity. Nothing could 
be more highly gratifying than an account of the early 
studies of this wonderful man, the progress of his pen, his 
moral and social qualities, his friendships, his failings, and 
whatever else constitutes personal history. But on all these 
topics his contemporaries and his immediate successors 
have been equally silent, and if aught can hereafter be dis¬ 
covered, it must be by exploring sources which have hi¬ 
therto escaped the anxious researches of those, who have de¬ 
voted their whole lives, and their most vigorous talents, to 
revive his memory and illustrate liis writings; In the sketch 
we liave iriven, if the dates of his birth and death be ex- 
cepted, wliat is there on which (he reader can depend, or 
for which, if he contend eagerly, he may not be involved in 
controversy, and perplexed with contradictory opinions and 
autliorities ? 

It is usually said that the life of an author can be little 
else than a history of his works; but this opinion is. liable 
to many exceptions. If an author, indeed, has passed his 
days in retirement, his life can alford little more variety 
than that of any other man' who has lived in retirement; 
but if, as is generally the case with writers of great cele¬ 
brity, he has acquired a pre-eminence over his contempo¬ 
raries, if he has excited rival contentions, and defeated the 
attacks of criticism or of malignity, or if he has plunged 
into the controversies of his age, and performed the part 
eiflier of a tyrant or a hero in literature, his history may be 
rendered as interesting as that of any other public charac¬ 
ter. But whatever weight may be allowed to this remark, 
the decision will not be of much consequence in the case 
of Shakspeare. Unfortunately we know as little of the 
progress of his writings, as of his personal history. The 
industry of his illustrators for the last thirty years has been, 
such as probably never was surpassed in the annals of lite¬ 
rary investigation, yet so far are we from information of the 
conclusive or satisfactory kind, that even the order in which 
his plays were written, rests principally on conjecture, and 
of some plays usually printed among his works, it is not yet 
determined whether he wrote the whole, or any part. 
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Much of our ignorance of every thing which it would bd 
desirable to know respecting Sliakspeare’s works, must be 
imputed to the author himself. If we look merely at the 
state in which be left his productions, we should be apt to 
conclude, either that he was insensible of their value, or 
that while h^ was the greatest, he was at the same time the 
humblest writer the world ever produi ed ; “ that he thought 
bis works unworthy of posterity, that he levied no ideal 
tribute upon future times, nor had any further prospect, 
than that of present popularity and present proht.” And 
such an opinion, although it apparently partakes of the 
ease and looseness of conjecture, may not be tar from pro¬ 
bability. But before we allow it any higher merit, or at¬ 
tempt to decide upon the affe or neglect with which 
be reviewed his labours, it may be necessary to consider 
their precise nature, and certain circumstances in his situa¬ 
tion which affected them; and, above all, we must take 
into our account the character and predominant occiifiations 
of the times in which he lived, and of those which followed 
his decease. 

With respect to himself, it does not appear that he printed 
any one of his plays, and only eleven of them were printed 
in his life-time. The reason assigned for this is, that he 
wrote them for a particular theatre, sold them to the ma¬ 
nagers when only an actor, leserved theift in manuscript 
when himself a manage'', and when he disposed of his pro¬ 
perty in the theatre, they were still preserved in manuscript 
to prevent their being acted by the rival houses. Copies of 
some of them appear to have been surreptitiously obtained, 
and published in a very incorrect slate, but we may sup¬ 
pose that it was wiser in the author or managers to overlook 
this fraud, than to publish a correct edition, and so destroy 
the exclusive property they enjoyed. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that any pulilication of his plays by himself would 
have interfered, at hist uith liis oan interest, and after¬ 
wards with the interest of those to wliom he uad made over 
bis share in them. But even had this obstacle been removed, 
we aie not suretliat he would have gained much by publi¬ 
cation. If he had no other copies hut those belonging t» 
the theatre, the business of correction for the press must 
have been a toil winch we are afraid the taste of the public 
at that time would have poorly rewarded. We know not 
the exact portion of fame he enjoyed ; it was probably the 
highest which dramatic genius could confer, but dramatie 
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genius was a new excellence, and not well undentood. Its 
claims w^re probably not heard out of the jurisdiction df 
the master of the revels, certainly not beyond the metro¬ 
polis. Yet such was Shakspeare’s reputation, that we are 
told bis name was put to pieces which he never wrote, and 
that be felt himself too confident in popular favour to un¬ 
deceive the public. This was singular resolution in a man 
who wrote so unequally, that at this day the test of inter¬ 
nal evidence must be applied to his doubtful productions 
with tlie greatest caution. But still, how far his character 
would have been elevated by an examination of his plays in 
the closet, in an age when the refinements of-criticism were 
not understood, and the sympathies of taste were seldom 
felt, may admit of a question. “ His language,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ not being designed for the reader's desk, was all 
that he desired it tp be, if it conveyed his meaning to the 
audience.” 

Shakspeare died in 1616 ^ and seven years afterwards ap¬ 
peared the first edition of his plays, published at.the charges 
of four booksellers, a circumstance from which Mr. Malone 
infers, “ that no single publisher was at that time willing to 
risk his money on a complete collection of our author’s 
plays.” This edition was printed from the copies in the 
hands of his fellow-managers, Heminge and Coudell, which 
had been in a scries of years frequently altered through 
convenience, caprice, or ignorance. Heminge and Con- 
dell had now retired from the stage, and, we may suppose, 
were guilty of no injury to their successors, in printing 
what their own interest only had formerly withheld. Of 
this, although we have no documents amounting to demon¬ 
stration, we may be convinced, by adverting to a circum¬ 
stance which will, in pur days, appear very extraordinary, 
namely, the declension of Shakspeare’s popularity. We 
have seen that the publication of his works was accounted a 
doubtful speculation, and it is yet more certain that so much 
bad the public taste turned from him in quest of variety, 
that for several years after his death the plays of Fletchefr 
were tpore frequently acted than his, and during the whole 
of the seventeenth century, they were made to give place 
to performances, the greater part of which cannot now be 
endured. During the same period only four editions of 
hU works were published, ail in folio; and perhaps this 
unwieldy size of volume may be an additional proof that 
they were not popular; nor is it thought that the impret' 
sion* were numerous. 
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' These circamstances which attach to our author hnd ia 
bis works,'inust beailev>c.i a plausible weight in accounting 
for our dehciencies in his biography and literary tareer; 
but there were circumstances enough in the history of the 
timei to suspend the progress of that more regular drama^ 
of which he had sef the example, and may be considered 
as the founder. If we wonder why we know so much less 
of Shakspeare than of his contemporaries, let us recollect 
UiaS his genius, however highly apd justly we now rate it^ 
took a direction which was not calculated for permanent 
admiration, either in the age in which he lived, or in that 
which followed. Shakspeare w'as a writer, of plays, a pro¬ 
moter of an amusement just emeiging from barbarism ; and 
an amusement which, although it has been classed among 
the schools of morality, has ever had such a strong ten¬ 
dency to deviate from moral purposes, that the force of law 
has in all ages been called in to preserve it within the 
bounds of common decency. The church has ever been 
Unfriendly to the stage. A part of the injunctions of queen 
Elizabeth is particularly directed against the printing of 
plays; and, according to an entry in the books of the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Company, in the 41st year of her reign, It is ordered 
that no plays be printed, except allowed by persons in au¬ 
thority. Dr. Farmer also rpmarks, thfit in that age, poetry 
and novels were destroyed publicly by the bishops, and 
privately by the puritans. The main transactions, indeed, 
of that period could not admit of much attention to matters 
of amusement. The reformation required all the circum¬ 
spection and policy of a long reign to render it so firmly 
established in popular favour as to brave the caprice of any 
succeeding sovereign. This was effected in a great mea¬ 
sure by the diffusion of religious controversy, which was 
encouraged by the church, and especially by the puritans^, 
who were the immediate teachers of the lower classes, were 
listened to with veneration, and usually inveighed against 
all public amusements, as inconsistent with the Christian 
profession. These controversies continued during the reign 
of James I. and were in a considerable degree promoted by 
him, although he, like Elizabeth, was a favourer of the 
stage as an appendage to the grandeur and pleasures of the 
court. But the commotions which followed in the unhappy 
reign of Charles I. when the stage was totally abolished, are 
sufficient to account for the oblivion thrown on the history 
and works of our great bard. From this time no inquiry 
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was made, until it was too late to obtain aay 

move satisfactory than the ie"*! Vvea.tsa.'^ 

traditions above detailed. “ How'liule,” says Mr. Steftvens, 


“ Shakspeare was once read, may be understood from Tate, 
who, in his dedication to the altered play of king Leaf, 


speaks of the u'riginal as an obscure piece, recommended 
to his notice by a friend ; and the author of the Taller hav¬ 
ing occasion to quote a few lines out oF Macbeth, was con¬ 


tent to receive them from D’Aveuanl’s alteration of that 


celebrated drama, in which almost every original beauty is 
either aukwardly disguised, or arbitrarily omitted.” 

In fifty years after his death, Dryden mentions that he 
was then become “ a little obsolete.” In the beginning of 
the last century, Lord Shaftesbury complains of his “ rude 
unpolished style, and his antiquated phrase and wit.” It is 
certain that for nearly an hundred years after his death, 
partly owing to the immediate revolution and rebellion, and 
partly tothe licentious taste encouraged in Charles II.’s time, 
and perhaps partly to the incorrect state of his works, he 
was almost entirely neglected. Mr. Malone has justly re¬ 
marked, that “ if he had been read, admired, studied, and 
imitated, in the same degree as he is now, the enthusiasm 
of some one or other of his admirers in the last age would 
have induced him to make some inquiries concerning the 
history of his theatrical career, and the anecdotes of his 
private life.” 

His admirers, however, if he had admirers in that age, 
possessed no portion of such enthusiasm. Tliat curiosity 
which in our days has raised biography to the rank of an 
independent study, was scarcely known, and where known, 
confined principally to the public transactions of eminent 
characters. And if, in addition to the circumstances al¬ 
ready stated, we consider how little is known of the perso¬ 
nal liistory of Shakspeare’s contemporaries, we may easily 
resolve the question wliy, of all men who have ever claimed 
admiration by genius, wisdom, or valour, who have emi¬ 
nently contributed to enlarge the taste, or increase the re¬ 
putation of their country, we know the least of Shakspeare; 
and why, of the few particulars which seem entitled to cre¬ 
dit, when simply related, and in which there is no manifest 
violation of probability, or promise of importance, there is 
scarcely one which' has not swelled into a controversy. After 
a careful examination of all that modern research has dis¬ 


covered, we know not how to trust our curiosity beyond 
VoL. XXVII. C c 
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the limits of those barren dates which allbrd no personal 
history. The nature of Shakspeare’s writings prevents that 
appeal to internal evidence which in other cases has been 
found to throw light on character. The purity of his mo¬ 
rals, for example, if sought in bis plays, must be measured 
against the licentiousness of bis' language, and the question 
will then be, how’mnch did he write from conviction, and 
bow much to gratify the taste of his hearers ? How much 
did headd.to the age, and how much did he borrow from 
it ? Pope says, “ he was dbliged to please the lowest of the 
people, and to keep the worst of company;” and Pope 
might have said more, for although we hope it was not 
true, we have no means, of proving that it was false. 

The only life which has been prefixed to all the editions 
of Shakspeare of the eighteenth century is that drawn up 
by Mr. Rowe, and which he modestly calls “ Some Ac¬ 
count, &c.” In this we have what Rowe could collect 
when every legitimate source of information was closed, a 
few traditions that were floating nearly a century after the 
author's death. Some inaccuracies in his account have 
been detected in the valuable notes of Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Malone, who, in other parts of their respective editions, 
have scattered a few brief notices which are incorporated 
in the present sketch. The whole, however, is unsatis¬ 
factory. Shakspeare in his private character, in his friend¬ 
ships, in bis amusements, in his closet, in his family, is 
po where before us; and such was the nature of the writ¬ 
ings on which his fame depends, and of that employment 
in which he was engaged, that being in no important re¬ 
spect connected with the history of his age, it is in vain to 
look into the latter for any information concerning him. 

Mr. Capell is of opinion that he wrote some prose works, 
because “ it can hardly be supposed that he, who had so 
considerable a share in the confidence of the earls of Esse.s; 
and Southampton, could be a mute spectator only of con¬ 
troversies in which they were so much interested.” 'Ehis 
editor, however, appears to have taken, for granted a de¬ 
gree of confidence with these two states,men, which lie 
ought first to have proved. Shakspeare might have en¬ 
joyed the confidence of their social hours, but it is mere 
conjecture that they admitted him into the confidence of 
tlieir state affairs. Mr. Malone, whose opinions are en¬ 
titled to a higher degree of credit, thinks that his prose 
compositions, if they should be discovered, would exhibit 
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the same perspicuity, the same cadence, the same ele¬ 
gance and vigour, which we find in his plays. It is unfor¬ 
tunate, however, for all wishes and all conjectures, that 
not a line 'of Shakspeare’s manuscript is known to exist, 
and his prose writings are nowhere hinted' at. We have 
only printed' copies of his plays and poems, and those so 
depraved by carelessness or ignorance, that all the labour 
of all his commentators has not yet been able to restore 
them to a probable purity. Many of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties attending the perusal of them yet remain, and will 
require, what it is scarcely possible to expect, greater sa¬ 
gacity and more happy conjecture than have hitherto been 
employed. 

Of his poems, it is perhaps necessary that some notice 
should be taken, although they have never been favourites 
with the public, and have seldom been reprinted with his 
plays. Shortly after his death, Mr. Malone informs us, a 
very incorrect impression of them was issued out, which in 
every subsequent edition was implicitly followed, until he 
published a correct edition in 1780, with illustrations, &c. 
But the peremptory decision of Mr. Steevens on the merits 
of these poems must not be omitted. “We have not re¬ 
printed the Sonnets, &c. of Shakspeare, because the 
strongest act of parliament that could be framed would fail 
to compel readers into their service. Had Shakspeare 
produced no other works than these, his name would have 
reached us with as little celebrity as time has conferred on 
that of Thomas Watson, an older and much more elegant 
sonneteer.” Severe as this may appear, it only amounts to 
the general conclusion which modern critics have formed. 
Still it cannot be denied that there are many scattered 
beauties among his Sonnets, and although they are now 
lost in the blaze of his dramatic genius, Mr. Malone re¬ 
marks that they seem to have gained him more reputation 
than his plays; at least, they are oftener mentioned or 
alluded to. 

The elegant preface of Dr, Johnson gives an account of 
the attempts made in the early part of the last century, to 
revive the memory and reputation of our poet, by Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, whose respec¬ 
tive merits he has characterized with candour, and with 
singular felicity of expression. Shakspeare’s works may 
be overloaded with criticism, for what writer has excited 
so much curiosity, and so many opinions ? but Johnson’s 

c c 2 
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preface is an accompaniment worthy of the genius it cele¬ 
brates. His own edition followed in 1765, and a second, 
in conjunction with Mr. SteevenS, in 1773. The third 
edition of the joint editors appeared in 1785, the fourth in 
17&3, the fifth in 1803, in 21 volumes octavo, which has 
since been reprinted. Mr. Malone’s edition was published 
in 1790 in 10 volumes, crown octavo, and is now become 
exceedingly scarce. His original notes and improvements, 
however, are incorporated in the editions of 1793 and 1803 
by Mr. Steevcns. Mr. Malone says, that from 1716 to 
the'date of his edition in 1790, that is, in seventy-four 
years, “ above 30,000 copies of Sbakspeare have been 
dispersed through England.” To this we may add with 
confidence, that since 1790 that number has been more than 
doubled. During 1803 no fewer than nine editions were 
ill the press, belonging to the booksellers of London ; and 
if we add the editions printed by others, and those pt^b- 
Hsbed in Scotland, Ireland, and America, we may surely 
fix the present as the highest sera of Shakspeare’s popn- 
<larity. Nor among the honours paid to his genius, ouglit 
we to forget the very magnificent edition undertaken by 
Messrs. Boydell. Still less ought it to be forgotten how 
much the reputation of Shakspeare was revived by the 
unrivalled excellence of Garrick’s performance. His share 
in directing the public taste towards the study of Shak¬ 
speare was perhaps greater than that of any individual in 
his time; and such was his zeal, and such his success in 
this laudable attempt, that he may readily be forgiven the 
foolish mummery of the Stratford Jubilee. 

When public opinion had begun to assign to Shakspeare 
the very high rank he was destined to hold, he became the 
promising object of fraud and imposture. This, we have 
already observed, he did not wholly escape in his own 
time, and he had the spirit or policy to despise it*. It 
was reserved for modern impostors, however, to avail 
themselves of the obscurity in which his history is involved. 
In 1751 a book was published, entitled “ A Compendious 
or briefe examination of certayne ordinary C^omplaints of 
diuers of our Countrymen in those our days; which, al¬ 
though they are in some parte unjust and frivolous, yet 

^ Mr. Malonf^ hns givt*!! a list of 14 logu*'s. Of these ** Pi-ricleK** lias foniKi 
plavs ascriUed to Shakspeaie, cither advocates for its adiuiseioo ioto bu 
by the editors of the two la'er folios, works, 
or by the coaajiilers of ancient cata- 
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are they all by way of dialogue, throughly debated and 
discirssed by William Shakspeare, gentleman.” This had 
been originally published in 1581, but Dr. Farmer has 
clearly proved that JV. S, gent, the only authority for at¬ 
tributing it to Shakspeare in the reprinted edition, meant 
7T tlliam Stafford, gent. Theobald, the same accurate cri¬ 
tic informs us, was desirous of palming upon the world a 
play called “ Double Falsehood,” for a posthumous one of 
Shakspeare. In 1770 was reprinted at Feversham, an old 
play, called “The Tragedy of Arden of Feversham and 
Black Wiil,” with a preface attributing it to Shakspeare, 
without the smallest foundation. But these were trifles 
compan tl to the atrocious attempt made in 1795-6, when, 
besides a vast mass of prose and verse, letters, &c. pre- 
tendedly in the hand-writing of Shakspeare‘and bis cor¬ 
respondents, an entire play, entitled “ Vottigern,” was 
not only brought forward for the astonishment, of the ad¬ 
mirers of Shakspeare, but actually performed on Drury- 
lane stage. It would be unnecessary to expatiate on the 
merits of this play, which Mr. Steevens has very happily 
characterized as “ the performance of a madman without a 
lucid interval,” or to enter more at large into the nature of 
a fraud so recent, and so soon acknowledged by the au¬ 
thors of it. It produced, however, an interesting contro¬ 
versy between Mr. Malone and Mr. George Chalmers, 
which, although mixed with some unpleasant asperities, 
was extended to inquiries into the history and antiquities 
of the stage, from which future critics and historians may 
derive considerable information *. 

SHARP (Abraham), an eminent mathematician, me¬ 
chanist, and astronomer, was descended from an ancient 
lamily at Little-Horton, near Bradford, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, where he was born about 1651. He was at 
first apprenticed to a merchant at Manchester, but his in¬ 
clination and genius being decidedly for mathematics, he 
obtained a release from his master, and removed to Liver- 
j)ool, where be gave himself up w’holly to the study of ma¬ 
thematics, astronomy, &c.; and for a subsistence, opened 
a school, and taught writing and accounts, &c. Before 
lie had been long at Liverpool, he accidentally met with a 

* Tills sketch of Shakspeare’s Life having since been thrown on Shak- 
was drawn up by the present writer fur speare’a history, it is here teprioted 
a variorum edition of his works, pub* with very tew alterations. 

Iishcd in 1804, and no additional light 
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merchant or tradesman visiting that town from London, in 
whose house the astronomer Mr. Flamsteed then lodgel^; 
and such was Sharp’s enthusiasm for his favourite studies, 
that with the view of becoming acquainted with this emi- 
ment man, he engaged himself to the merchant as a book¬ 
keeper. Having been thus introduced, he acquired the 
friendship of Mr. Flamsteed, who obtained for him a pro¬ 
fitable employment in the dock-yard at Chatham. In this 
he continued till his friend and patron, knowing his great 
merit in astronomy and mechanics, called him to his as¬ 
sistance, in completing the astronomical apparatus in the 
royal observatory at Greenwich, which had been built about 
the year 1676. 

In this situation he continued to assist Mr. Flamsteed in 
making observations (with the mural arch, of 80 inches ra¬ 
dius, and 140 degrees on the limh "ontrived and gradur 
ated by Mr. Sharp) on the* meridional zenith distances of 
the fixed stars, sun, moon, and planets, with the times of 
their transits over the meridian ; also the diameters of the 
sun and moon, and their eclipses, with those of Jupiter’s 
satellites, the variation of the compass, &c. He assisted 
him also in making a catalogue of near 3000 fixed stars, as 
to their longitudes atid magnitudes, their right ascensions 
and polar distances, with the variations of the same while 
they change their longitude by one degree. But from the 
fatigue of continually observing the stars at night, in a cold 
thin air, joined to a weakly constitution, he was reduced 
to a bad state of health ; for the recovery of which he de¬ 
sired leave to retire to his house at Horton ; where, as soon 
as he began to recover, he fitted up an observatory of his 
own 5 {laving first made an elegant and curious engine for 
turning all kinds of work in w'ood or brass, with a maundril 
for turning irregular figures, as ovals, roses, wreathed pil¬ 
lars, &c.. Beside these, he made himself most of the tools 
used by joiners, clockmakers, opticians, mathematical in¬ 
strument-makers, &c. The limbs or arcs of his large equa¬ 
torial instrument, sextant, quadrant, &c. he graduated with 
the nicest accuracy, by diagonal divisions into degrees and 
minutes. The telescopes he made use of were all of his 
own making, and the lenses ground, figured, and adjusted 
with his own hands. 

It was at this time that he assisted Mr. Flamsteed in cal¬ 
culating most of the tables in the second volume of his 
“Historia Coelestis,” as appears by their letters, in the 
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hands of Mr. Sharp’s friends at Horton. Likewise the cu¬ 
rious drawings of the charts of all the constellations visible 
in our hemisphere, with tlie still more excellent drawings 
of the planispheres both of the northern and southern con¬ 
stellations. And though these drawings of the constella¬ 
tions were sent to be engraved at Amsterdam by a masterly 
hand, yet the originals far exceeded the engravings in point 
of beauty and elegance: these were published by Mr. Flam¬ 
steed, and both copies may be seen at Horton *. 

The mathematician meets with something extraordinary 
in Sharp’s elaborate treatise of “Geometry Improved,” 
(1717, 4to, signed A. S, Philomath.) 1st, by a large and 
accurate table of segments of circles, its construction and 
various uses in the solution of several difficult problems, 
with compendious tables for finding a true proportional 
])art; and their use in these or any other tables exempli- 
iicd ill making logarithms, or their natural numbers, to 60 
places of figures; there being a table of them for all primes 
to 1100, true to 61 figures. 2d. His concise treatise of 
Polyedra, or solid bodies of many bases, both the regular 
ones and others : to whic h arc added twelve new ones, with 
various methods of forming them, and their exact dimen¬ 
sions in surds, or species, and in numbers : illustrated with 
a variety of copper-plates, neatly engraved with his own 
hands. Also the models of these polyedra he cut out in 
box-wood with amazing neatness and accuracy. Indeed 
few or none of the mathematical instrument-makers could 
exceed him in exactly graduating or neatly engraving any 
mathematical or astronomical instrument, as may be seen 
in the ci|uatorial instrument above mentioned, or in his 
sextant, quadrants and dials of various sorts ; also in a cu¬ 
rious armillary sphere, which, beside the common proper¬ 
ties, lias moveable circles, &c. for exhibiting and resolving 
all spherical triangles; also his doulile sector, with many 
other instruments, all contrived, graduated, arltl finished, 
in a most elegant manner, by himself. In short, he pos¬ 
sessed at ohpe a remarkably clear head for contriving, and 
an extraordinary hand for executing, any thing, not only in 
mechanics, but likewise in drawing, writing, and making 
the most exact and beautiful schemes or figures in all his 
calculations and geometrical constructions. 


* Such is the language of his biographer, who wrote in nsi. (Gent. Mag. for 
Ibat year.) Wtielher theje curiosities are still to he seen at Hortoo we know not. 
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The quadrature of the circle was undertaken by him for 
hi$ oyvn private amusement, in 1699, deduced from two dif¬ 
ferent series, by whic'' ^ truth of it was'proved to 72 
places of figures; as may be seen in the introduction to 
Sherwin's tables of logarithms; and in Sherwin may also 
be seen his ingenious improvements on the making'of lo¬ 
garithms, and the constructing of the natural sines, tan¬ 
gents, and secants. He calculated the natural and lo¬ 
garithmic sines, tangents, and secants, to every second in 
the first minute of the (juadrant: the laborious investiga¬ 
tion of which may probably be seen in the archives of the 
Ko 3 ’al Society, as they were presented to Mr. Patrick Mur¬ 
doch for that purpose; exhibiting his very neat and accu¬ 
rate manner of writing and arranging his figures, not to be 
equalled perhaps by the best penman now living. 

The late ingenious Mr. Smeaton says (Philos. Trans, an. 
i786, p. 5, &c). “ In the year 1689, Mr. Flamsteed com¬ 
pleted his mural arc at Greenwich ; and, in the prolego¬ 
mena to his “ Historia Coelestis,” he makes an ample ac¬ 
knowledgment of the particular assistance, care, and indus¬ 
try of Mr. Abraham Sharp ’; whom, in the month of Aug. 
168S, he brought into the observatory as his amanuensis, 
and being, as Mr- Flamsteed tells us, not only’ a very skilful 
mathematician, but exceedingly expert in mechanical ope¬ 
rations, he was principally employed" in the construction 
of the mural arc ; which in the compass of fourteen months 
he finished, so greatly to the satisfaction of Mr. Flamsteed, 
that he speaks of him in the highest terms of praise. 

“This celebrated instrument, of which he also gives the 
figure at the end of the prolegomena, was of the radius of 
6 feet 7| inches; and, in like manner as the sextant, was 
furnished both with screw' and diagonal divisions, all per¬ 
formed by the accurate hand of Mr. Sharp. But yet, who¬ 
ever compares the difl’crent parts of the table for conver¬ 
sion of the revolutions and parts of the screw belonging to 
the mural arc into degrees, minutes, and seconds, with 
each other, at the .same distance from the zenith on diffe¬ 
rent sides; and with their halves, quarters, &c. will find as 
notable a di.sagreement of the screw-work from the hand 
divisions, as had appeared before in the work of Mr. Tom- 
pion : and hence we may conclude, that the method of Dr. 
Hook, being executed by two such masterly hands as Tom- 
pion and Sharp, and found defective, is in reality hot to 
be depended upon in nice matter^. 
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“From the account of Mr. Flamsteed it'appears also, 
tliat Mr. fSharp obtained the zenith point of the instrument, 
or line of collimation, by observation of the zenith stars, 
with the face ofilie instrument on the east and on the west 
side of the wall; and that having made the index stronger 
(to prevent flexure) than that of the sexunt, and thereby 
heavier, he contrived, by means of pulleys and balancing 
weights, to relieve the band that was to move it from a 
great part of its gravity. Mr. Sharp continued in strict 
correspondence with Mr. Flamsteed as long as he lived, as 
appeared by letters of Mr. Flamsteed’s found after Mr. 
Sharp’s death ; many of which I have seen. 

“ 1 have been the more particular relating to Mr. Sharp, 
in the business of constructing this mural arc; not only 
because we may suppose it the first good and valid instru¬ 
ment of the kind, but because I look upon Mr. Sharp to 
have been the first person that cut accurate and delicate 
divisions upon astronomical instruments; of which, inde¬ 
pendent of Mr. Flamsteed’s testimony, there still remain 
considcrahle proof’s : for, after leaving Mr. Flamsteed, and 
quitting the department above mentioned, he retired into 
Yorksliire, to the village of Little Horton, near Bradford, 
where he ended his days about the year 1743 (should he, 
in 1742) ; and where I have seen not only a large and very 
fine collection of mechanical tools, the principal ones be¬ 
ing rnatlo with his own bands, but also a great variety of 
scales and instruments made with them, both in wood and 
brass, the divisions of which were so exquisite, as would 
not distnedic the first artists of the present times: and I 
believe there is now remaining a quadrant, of 4 or 5 feet 
radius, framed of wood, but the limb covered with a brass 
jdaie ; the subdivisions being done by diagonals, the lines 
of which are as finely cut as those upon the quadrants at 
Greenwich. The delicacy of Mr. Sharp’s hand will indeed 
permanently appear from the copper-piates in a quarto 
book, published in the year 1718, entitled ‘Geometry Im¬ 
proved’ by A. Sharp, Philomath, (or rather 1717, by A. S. 
Philomatii.) whereof not only the geometrical lines upon 
the plates, but the whole of the engraving of letters and 
figures, were done by himself, as 1 was told by a person in 
the mathematical line, who very frequently attended Mr. 
Sharp in the latter part of his life. I therefore look upon 
Mr. Sharp as the first person that brought the affair of hand 
division to any degree of perfection.” 
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Mr. Sharp kep,t up a correspondence by letters, with most 
of the eminent inatheniitiicians and astronomers of his time, 
as Mr. Flamsteed, sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Halley, Dr. .Wal¬ 
lis, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Sherwin, &c.; the answers to which 
letters are all written upon the backs, or empty spaces, of 
the letters be received, in a shorthand of his own contriv¬ 
ance. From a great variety of letters (of which a large 
cbest-full remain with his friends) from these and many 
other celebrated mathematicians, it is evident that Mr. 
Sharp spared neither pains nor time to promote real science. 
Indeed, being one of the most accurate and indefatigable 
computers that ever e.\isted, he was for many years the 
common resource for Mr. Flamsteed, sir .Jonas Moore, Dr. 
Halley, and others, in ail sorts of troublesome and delicate 
calculations. 

Mr. Sharp continued all his life a bachelor, and spent 
his time as recluse as a hermit. He was of a middle stature, 
but very thin, being of a weakly constitution ; he was re¬ 
markably feeble the last three or four years before he died, 
which was on the 18th of July, 1742, in the ninety-fust year 
of his age. 

In his retirement at Little Horton, he employed four or 
five rooms or apartments in his house for different purposes, 
into which none of his family could possibly enter at any 
time without his permission. He was seldom visited by 
any persons, except two gentlemen of Bradford, the one a 
mathematician, and the otiicr an ingenious apothecary: 
these were admitted, when he chose to be seen by them, 
by the signal of rubbing a stone against a certain part of 
the outside wall of the house. He duly attended the dis¬ 
senting chapel at Bradford, of which he was a member, 
every Sunday ; at which time he took care to be provided 
with plenty of halfpence, which he very charitably suffered 
to be taken singly out of his handi held beinnd him during 
his walk to the chapel, by a number of poor people who 
followed him, without his ever looking back, or asking a 
single question. 

Mr. Sharp was very irregular as to his meals, and remark¬ 
ably sparing in his diet, which he frequently took in the 
following manner: A little square hole, something like a 
window, made a communication between the room where 
he was usually employed in calculations, and another cham¬ 
ber or room in the house where a servant could enter j and 
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before this bole he had contrived a sliding board ; the ser¬ 
vant always placed bis victuals in this hole« without speak¬ 
ing or making any the least noise; and when he had a little 
leisure he visited his cupboard to see what it afforded to 
satisfy his hunger or thirst. But it often happened, that 
the breakfast, dinner, and supper, have rejnained untouch¬ 
ed by him, when the servant has gone to remove what was 
left—so deeply engaged h.td he been in calculations. Ca¬ 
vities might easily be perceived in an old English oak table 
where he sat to write, by the frequent rubbing and wear¬ 
ing of his elbows. By his epitaph it appears that he was 
related to archbishop Sharp, but in what degree is not men¬ 
tioned. It is certain he was born in the same place. One 
of his nephews was the father of Mr. Ramsden the cele¬ 
brated instrmnent-maker, who said that this his grand¬ 
uncle was for some time in his younger days an exciseman, 
but quitted that occupation on coming to a patrimonial es¬ 
tate of about ' 2001 . a year. Mr. Thoresby, who often men¬ 
tions him, had a declining dial for his library window, made 
by Sharp.' 

SHARP (James), archbi.shop of St. Andrew’s, and the 
third prelate of that see who suffered from popular or pri¬ 
vate revenge, was born of a good family in Banffshire in 
16 IS. In his youth he displayed such a capacity as deter¬ 
mined his father to dedicate him to the church, and to send 
him to the university of Aberdeen, whence, on account of 
the Scottish covenant, made in 1638, he retired into Eng¬ 
land, and was in a fair way of obtaining promotion from his 
acquaintance with doctors Sanderson, Hammond, Taylor, 
and other of our most eminent divines, when he was ob¬ 
liged to return to his native country on account of the re¬ 
bellion, and a bad state of health. Happening by the way 
to fall into company with lord Oxenford, that nobleman 
was pleased with his conversation, and carried him to his 
own house in the country. Here he became known to se¬ 
veral of the nobility, particularly to John Lesley, earl of 
Rothes, who patronized him on account of his merit, and 
procured him a professorship in St. Andrew’s. After some 
stay here with growing reputation, through the friendship 
of the earl of Crauford, he was appointed minister of Crail. 
In this town he acquitted himself of his ministry in an exem- 
* 

* Gent. Mag. vol. LI.—Hutton’s Diet.—Thorcsby’s Leeds. 
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plary and acceptable manner; only some of the more rigid 
sort would sometimes intimate their fears that he was not 
sound ; and it is very certain that he was not sincere. 

’ About this time the covenanting presbyterians in Scot¬ 
land split into two parties. The spirit raged with great 
violence; and the. privy-council established in that country 
could not restrain it, and fore referred them to Crom¬ 
well himself, then protector. These parties were called 
public resolutioners, and protestatovs or remonstrators. 
They sent deputies up to London ; the former, Mr. Sharp, 
knowing his activity, address, and penetration; the latter, 
Mr. Guthrie, a noted adherent to the covenant. A day 
being appointed for Ijearing the two agents, Guthrie spoke 
first, and spoke so long that, when he ended, the jtrotector 
told Sharp, be would hear him another time; for his hour 
for other business was approaching. But Sharp begged to 
be heard, promising to be short; and, being permitted to 
speak, in a few words urged his cause so well as to incline 
Oliver to his party. Having succeeded in this important 
affair, he returned to the exercise of liis function; and 
always kept a good understanding with the chief of the op- 
jxtsite party that were most eminetttl'or worth and le.<rning. 
When general Monk advanced to London, the cliiel of the 
kirk sent .Sharp to attend him’, to acquaitit him with the 
state of things, and to put him in mind of what was neces¬ 
sary ; instructing him to use his utmost endeavours to se¬ 
cure the freedom and privileges of their established judica¬ 
tures ; and to represent the sinfulness and offetisivcness of 
the late establi.shed toleration, by which a door was opened 
to many gross errors and loose practices itt their church. 

The earl of Lauderdale and he had a meeting with ten of 
the chief presbyterian ministers in London, who all agreed 
upon the necessity of bringing in the king upon covenant 
terms. At the earnest desire of Monk and the leading pres¬ 
byterians of Scotland, Sharp was sent over to king Charles 
to Breda, to solicit him to own the cause of presbytery. 
He returned to London, and acquainted his friends, “that 
he found the king very affectionate to Scotland, and re¬ 
solved not to wrong the settled government of their church 
at last lie came to Scotland, and delivered to si^me of the 
ministers of Edinburglt a.letter from the king, in.which his 
majesty promised to protect and preserve the government 
of the. cluirch of Scotland, “as it is settled by law.” The 
clergy, understanding this-dcclaration in its obvious mean- 
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ing, felt all the satisfaction which snch a communication 
could not fail to impart; but Sharp, who had composed 
the letter, took this very step to hasten the subversion of 
the presbyterian church government, and nothing could ap¬ 
pear more flagitious than the manner in which he had con¬ 
trived it should operate. When the earl of Middleton, 
who was appointed to open the parliament in Scotland as 
his majesty’s commissioner, first read this extraordinary 
letter, he was amazed, and reproached Sharp for having 
abandoned the cause of episcopacy, to wliicli he had pre¬ 
viously agreed. But Sharp pleaded that, while this letter 
would serve to keep the presbyterians quiet, it laid his ma¬ 
jesty under no obligation, because, as he bound himself to 
support the ecclesiastical government “settled by law,” 
parliament had only thus to settle episcopacy, to transfer 
to it the pledge of the monarch. Even Middleton, a inau 
of loose morals, was shocked with such disingenuity, and 
honestly answered, that the thing might be done, but that 
for his share, he did not love the way, which made his 
majesty’s first appearance in Scotland to be in a cheat. The 
presbyterian government being overturned by the parlia¬ 
ment, and the bishops restored. Sharp was appointed arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrew’s ; and still, in consistence-with liis 
treacherous character, endeavoured to persuade his old 
friends, that he had accepted this high office, to prevent 
its being filled with one who might act with violence against 
the presbyterians. 

All this conduct rendered him very odious in Scotland, 
and he was accused of treac hery and perfidy, and reproach¬ 
ed by his old friends as a traitor and a renegado. The ab¬ 
surd and wanton cruelties which were afterwards committed, 
and which wore imputed in a gre.it measure to the arch¬ 
bishop, rendered him still more detested. Nor were these 
accusations without foundation, for when after the defeat 
of the presbyterians at Pentland-hills, he received an order 
from the king to stop the executions, he kept it for some 
time before lie jiroduced it in council. 

Sharp had a servant, one Carmichael, who by his rriiel- 
ties had rendered himself particularly odious to the presby¬ 
terians. Ninc^ men formed the resolution, in 1679, of way¬ 
laying him in Magus-moor, about three miles from St. 
Andrew’s. While they were waiting for this man, tlie pri¬ 
mate himself appeared in a coach with his daughter, and 
the assassins immediately consylered this as a fit opportu- 
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nity to rid the world of such a monster of perfidy and 
cruelty, and accordingly dispatched him with their swo||fs, 
with every aggravation of barbarity, regardless of the tears 
and intreaties of his daughter. Such is the account given 
by all historians of the murder of. Sharp ; and that he fell 
by the hands of fanatics whom he persecuted, is certain. A 
tradition, however, has been preserved in different fami¬ 
lies descended from him, which may here be mentioned. 
The primate had, in the plenitude of his archiepiscopal 
authority, taken notice of a criminal amour carried on be¬ 
tween a nobleman high in office and a lady of some fashion 
who lived within his diocese.- This interference was in that 
licentious age deemed very impertinent; and the arch¬ 
bishop’s descendants believe that the proud peer instigated 
the deluded rabble to murder their ancestor. Such a tra¬ 
dition, however, is contrary to all historical testimony, and 
all historians have been f)articularly desirous to prove that 
the meeting with the assassins was purely accidental.' 

SHARP (.Tohn), a learned and worthy prelate, was 
descended from the Sharps of Little Horton near Bradford, 
in the county of York, a family of great antiquity. He was 
son of Mr. Thomas Sharp, an eminent tradesman, and was 
born at Bradford, in Feb. 1644. In April 1660, he was 
admitted a member of Christ college, Cambridge, where 
be pursued his studies with unwearied diligence, and ob¬ 
tained the degree of B. A. in Dec. 1663, with considerable 
reputation. Yet most of the time he had been afflicted 
with aquarian ague, the long continuance of which had also 
brought on hypochondriac melancholy. The favourite stu¬ 
dies of his youth are said to have been those of botany and 
chemistry. About 1664, he was desirous to obtain a fel¬ 
lowship in his college, but the fellowships belonging to the 
county of York being then full, he was excluded by the 
statutes. At a future vacancy, however, the whole society 
were unanimous in their offer of it to him ; but he had then 
better views. 

In 1667, he took the degree of M. A. and was ordained 
both deacon and priest. In the same year, he was recom¬ 
mended by the celebrated Dr. Henry More, as domestic 
chaplain to sir Heneage Finch, then attorney-general : 
to four of whose sons he was tutor ; two of whom, having 
afterwards entered into orders, he successively collated, 

' Encycl. Britan.—Cook’* Hiit. of the Church of Scotland.—Wodrow’s Hist. 
—Lung’s Hist, of Scotland. 
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when archbishop of York, to the rich prebend of Wetwan^ 
in his cathedral. At the opening of the Sheldonian theatre 
in July 1C69, he was incorporated M. A. with several other 
Cambridge gentlemen, whom the fame of that intended 
solemnity had brought to Oxford. In 1672, sir Ileneage 
Finch obtained for'him from the king, the archdeacon ly of 
Berkshire, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Mews to the see 
of Bath and Well.s. In the same year, sir Ileneage was 
appointed lord keeper of the great seal, when he gave an 
eminent proof of the confidence which he placed in the 
judgment and integrity of his cliaplain. Attaclied to the 
interests of the eJmreh of England, he had considered the 
necessity of inquiring into the characters of those vvlio might 
be candidates for benefices in the disposal of tlie seal. But 
the many avocations of his high otlice prevented his per¬ 
sonal attention to this point; he therefore addressed his 
chaplain to this effect: “ 'I’he greatest difficulty I appre¬ 
hend in the execution of my office, is the jtatronage of 
ecclesiastical preferments. God is my witness, that, I 
would not knowingly prefer an unworthy person ; but as 
my course of life and studies has lain another way, I cannot 
thiidc myself so good a juiige of the merits of such suitors 
as you are. 1 therefore charge it upon your conscience, 
as you will answer it to Almighty God, that upon every such 
occasion, you make the best inquiry, and give me the best 
advice you can, tliat I may never bestow any favour upon 
an undeserving man ; whieb, if you neglect to do, the guilt 
will be entirely yours, and I shall deliver my soul.” ' This 
trust, so solemnly committed to his care, Dr. Sharp faith¬ 
fully discharged ; and his advice was no less faithfully fol¬ 
lowed by his patron, so long as he continued in office ; 
and nevcf was a conscientious disposal of church prefer¬ 
ment of more importance than in the dissolute reign of 
Charles II. 

In 1674, he preached a sermon, the first in the collec¬ 
tion of his printed woiks, which occasioned a controversy ; 
and to that controversy we are indebted for his excellent 
“ Discourses on Conscience.” In 1675, he w'as preferred 
by the kindness of the lord keeper to a prebend of Nor¬ 
wich, as also to the valuable rectory of St. Bartholomew 
Exchange, I.ondon ; and not long afterwards, to the rectory 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields. At this time, there were resi¬ 
dent in London, some of the most eminent divines of our 
tiution, with whom he had the lianpiness to be well acr 
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quainted. Tillotson and Clagett were his mcJre particular 
friends : his connection with Tillotson had commenced 
early in life, and to he was attached by a similarity 

of manners, of study, and of inclination. Oit the death of 
Clagett, be published a volume of his sermons, to which lie 
prenxed an account of his worthy friend. (See William 
Clagett.) In 1679, he took the degree of D.D. in which 
year he bad accepted the lectureship at St. Laurence Jury, 
which he resigned in 1683. In 1681, he was promoted by 
th* interest of his former patron, now lord high chancellor, 
to the deanery of Norwich. Upon the death of Charles II. 
he drew up the address of the grand jury for the city of 
London. He had been chaplain to that monarch, as he 
was also to his infatuated successor. 

In the reign of James, he was one of tho^ distinguished 
preachers, who vindicated with boldness the refornted 
religion, and exposed with success the errors of popery. 
On May 2,' 1686, he delivered in his church of St. Giles’s, 
a memorable discourse, in which he expressed a contempt 
t>f those who could be converted by any arguments in favour 
of the Romish faith. It was therefore considered as a re¬ 
flection not only upon those courtiers who had conformed 
to that religion, but even upon the' king himself; and he 
accordingly experienced the resentment of James and his 
party. On June 17 .following, a mandate was issued to 
Compton, bishop of London, to suspend the obnoxious 
preacher ; hut Compton was too firm to the proteslant in¬ 
terest to obey so tyrannical a command. He wrote a 
letter to lord Sunderlaud, which he requested might be 
communicated to the king. In this letter, he said “ that 
the only power he had over Sharp, was as his judge; and 
that he could not in that capacity condemn him, without 
the forms of law.” He adde<t, “ Sharp was so willing to 
give his majesty all reasonable satisfaction, that he made 
him the bearer of the letter.* But to this no answer was 
returned, nor was Sharp admitted. The bishop therefore 
recommended Sharp to desist from the exercise of his 
function : and pVovailed on him to write a petition to the 
king, in whic h he expressed his sorrow for constructions 
that were offensive, and promised to be more guarded for 
the future. But the petition was not admitted to be read. 
It bad been resolved indeed to humiliate Compton, as well 
as to punish Sharp. For, because the mild itielate refused 
to condemn him uuciied, unheard, undefended, untried, he 
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. was himself suspended by tliat ecclesiastical commissloD,^ 
which suspended also Sharp; and was another example of 
the vengeance .which arbitrary power determined to exe¬ 
cute on those who had the courage to oppose it. 

Dr. Sharp, tluring Ids su.spcnsion, resided at his deanery 
at Norwich. He there amused his leisure hours in collect¬ 
ing coins, of which, as well British, Saxon, and English, as 
Greek and Roman, he then and afterw'ards amassed sudi- 
cient to furnish a choice and valuable cabinet. To his re¬ 
scan lies of this kind, the learned and the curious are in¬ 
debted for his ingenious and accurate “ Remarks on the 
English, Scots, and Irish, money,” which he conimuidcated 
in 16.98-ytoMr. Ralph Thoresb}'; in an introductory letter 
to whom he acknowledges bis partiality to the study of 
antiquity, but modestly fears that he made that a business, 
which should be only a recreation. Part of thc.se “ Re* 
marks” were published by Mr. Ives in his “ Select Papers," 
but the whole by Mr. Nichols, in 1785, in his “ Bibliotheca 
Topographit a nritannica,” vol. VI. 'Pliey were commu¬ 
nicated to idm by Mr. Gough, who purchased them in MS. 
at the sale of Mr. Ralph Thoreshy’s Museum, in ITfi'j.. 

Dr. Sharp did not retiniin lung in di.sgrace. In Januarv 
1686-7, he received information from lord Simderhi'id 
that he was restored, and might return to his parochial 
charge. From the time of bis suspension, till this welcome 
news arrived, a guard or sentinel is said to have attended 
his lodgings. In Ang. 1688 ," he was summoned with the 
otlier archdeacons, before the ecclesiastical commission, 
for disobeying the king’s orders in respect to the “ Decla¬ 
ration for liberty of conscience.” But they agreed not to 
appear before that court, and Dr. Sliarp drew' up the rea¬ 
sons of tlieir refusal. 

On Jan. 27 ibllowing, he preached before the prince of 
Orange, and on the 30th, befrwe the convention. On both 
occasions he prayed for king James. 'J'he first time it gave 
no offence, because tlie abdication of the monarch had not 
then been voted. But the throne being declared vacant 
on the 28th, tlie prayer of Dr. Sharp for the king, as well 
as some passages in iiis sermon on the 30th, were heard not 
without surprise, nor without disgust. Tlie vote of thanks 
to him for bis discourse was long debated. 'I’he compli¬ 
ment at length was paid, with a request to print it: which, 
however, he thought proper t6 decline. 

Voi,. XXVII. D D 
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Unfavourable as this affair might seem to his promotion . 
on the accession of s.iiiiam, yet he explained himself in 
such a manner to that prince, as to become an object of his 
regard. Accordingly, on the promotion of DnTillotson to 
the deanery of St. Paul’s, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Canterbury, and installed Nov. 25, 1689 : and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the deanery of Norwich by Dr. Henry Fairfax. 
About this time, he was appointed one of the commissioners 
for “ revising the Liturgy an employment in which he 
assisted with particular attention, but the spirit of opposi¬ 
tion prevailing, the labours of these commissioners were 
rendered useless. 

The merit of dean Sharp was now in the highest estima¬ 
tion, ^and upon the deprivation of those bishops who re¬ 
fused the oaths to William and Mary, he was considered 
as a proper person to succeed to one of the vacant sees. 
But neither the favour of his majesty, nor the persuasion 
of his friends, could prevail on him to accept the offer. 
He declined the promotion, not from any scruple of con¬ 
science, but from a delicacy of feeling ; for he entertained 
a particular esteem for the prelates who were deprived. 
This refusal, however, which reflects equal honour on his 
disinterestedness and on his sensibility, displeased the king. 
But his friend, Dr. Tillotson, the day after his nomination 
to the see (if Canicrbury, waited on him, and projiGsed an 
expedient, by which he might accede, without violating his 
resolution, to the kind intention of his majesty. I'his was, 
that he should promise to accept the see of York, when it 
should become vacant, and that lie should ground his pre¬ 
sent refusal on his wish to bo preferred to his-native 
county. To this he agreed, and Dr. 'rillotson acquainted 
the king with what had passed ; when his majesty signified 
his approbation of Dr. Shaip’s intention. In a few days 
afterwards, Lamplngh, the archbishop of York, died, and 
Sliarp was consecrated in his room, July 5, 1691. His 
elevation to this dignity, says Thore.sby, the historian of 
Leeds, was not only to the comfort anti hotionr of his na¬ 
tive county and family, but to the universal satisfaction and 
joy of the whole nation. 

In 1693, lie visited his diocese, when he found the col¬ 
legiate church of Southwell in the greatest confusion, its 
government neglected, and its members in distraction and 
animosity. Bythe wisdom and moderation of his excellent 
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“ Injunctions,” he restored it to its former decency, order, 
and hospitality. In 1697, as metropolitan he represented 
to the king, that the see of Sodor and Man had continued 
vacant four years, with which his rhajesty perhaps might 
not be acquainted; that, of necessity, it ought to be tilled; 
and that tlie patron of the bishopric should be reminded, 
that any further delay would preclude his nomination. 
The isle of Man was greatly indebted to the archbishop for 
this remonstrance, as it occasioned the earl of Derby, the 
patron of the see, to insist on the primitive Wilson’s ac¬ 
ceptance of it: whose modesty had be.-fore declined the 
honour, and who could not even now receive it, without 
saying, “ he was forced into the bishopric.” 

On the accession of queen Anne, the archbishop was 
sworn one of her privy council, and was appointed lord 
almoner. In 1705, he conenrred with those who ajipre- 
henderl the church to be in clanger; but their opinions, 
however zealously defended, when they became the subject 
of parliamentary debate, were discountenanced by a great 
majority ; and the churc h was declared to be “ in a most 
safe and flourishing condition.” In 1706, he was nomi- 
n'ated one of the commissioners for treating of the union 
between Kngland and Scotland. He is said to have been 
appointed merely out of respect to his dignity ; but would 
not be present, even once, at the treaty. In the affair of 
Sacheverell, on which the opinions of men were so much 
divided, in 1709, he joined with those peers, wlio expressed 
the most contemptuous oftinion of the sermon, hut did not 
think the preacher guilty of a misdemeanonr; and who 
entered their protest against the sentence of the majority. 
He afterwards opposed the intended promotion of .Swift to 
an English mitre, in this remarkable caution to the ejueen, 
“ that her majesty should be sure that the man whom she 
was going to make a bishop, was at least a Christian.” To 
this, it is said, he was induced hy the solicitation of Swift’s 
implacable enemy, the duchess of Somerset: to whose 
earnest intreaties, rather than to the interposition cif Sharp, 
Swift owed his disappointment. The archbishop, we are 
told, was more reconciled to Swift afterwards, and even 
asked his forgiveness; yet, although his grace might be lecl 
to an unjust insinuation of Swift’s not being a Christian, 
and might, as all do, respect his uncommon talents, it dues 
not appear, from a review of the whole of his character, 
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that lie would have done much honour to the episcopal 
bench *. 

In 1712, arcliliisliop .Sharp perceived his health to de¬ 
cline, and was recomnieiided to try the benefit of the Batli 
waters, but his recovery soon appeared hopeless. Not long 
before his death, he procured sir William Dawes to be 
appointed his successor, merely from his good opinion of 
him, “ that he would be diiigent in executing the duties 
of his office.” In the reign of (lueen Anne, the greatest 
attention was always paid to his recommeiniation, and in 
that of William, also, he had been joined with several other 
disinterested prelates, in a commission from his majesty, 
“ to recommend deserving clergymen for the crown-pre¬ 
ferments.” Among the many distinguished divines who, 
on various occasions, had been indebted to his interest, 
were his particular friend I'illotson the bishops Bull, Beve¬ 
ridge, Wilson, Potter, and Gibson ; Dr. Prideuux, though 
he himself thought otherwise, and Dr. Mills. 

He died at Eatli, Feb. 2, 1713-14, in the sixtj'-ninth 
year of his age. liis remains were removed to York, and 
interred privately in the cathedral on the 16th following, 
where a marble monument of the Corinthian order, was 
afterwards placed to his memory, with an elegant Latin 
inscription hy bishop Simdrijgc, one of his intimate 
friends. y\icii!)i'd.i(.p .Sharp had married, in 1676, Eliza¬ 
beth, the yonngest datighter of William Palmer, of Win- 
thorp, in the comity of Lincoln, esq. by whom he bad 
issue. His eldest son, Jolm Sharp, esq. a learned and in¬ 
genious gentleman, is said to liave been member of [larlia- 
ment for Ripimn, in die c >ui)iy of York, but this must 
have been beiuie the union, as we find no such name in 
the list of members for Ri;)()on since that event. His son 
I'homas we shall soon have occasion to notice. 

The character of .Sharp, says Mr. Todd, who.se accurate 
and well-arranged memoir we have followed, affords one of 
the best examples that can challenge imitation, whether he 
is considered as a man, as a scholar, as a divine, or as a 
diocesan. His amiable disposition and unshaken integrity, 
his distinguished learning and extensive charity, will trans- 

* Vrclibishop Sharp took offence at genions letter appe.irerl in the Gent, 
the very unbecoming way in which Mag. for 1B14, p. 20, by which it would 
many grave points <>! ilocliiiie and dis- appear that a passage in a tia -t of ..ur 
cipliue are handled in Swift’s “ Tale of prelate against po|icry suggesicd tu 
t Tub.” Concerning this, a very in- Swift the plan or outline of that saiirc. 
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mil his name to latest ages, as one of the greatest ornaments 
of tliis country. fJe was that iaithfni and vigilant gover¬ 
nor, who promoted the diligent clergy of his own diocese to 
the,dignities in his cathedral; wlio conferred, indeed, on 
the deserving whatever was in his own gilt, without the 
least regard to political o(»inions and party inti rest; who 
enforced the laudable injunction of re.sidei.ce to the pre¬ 
bendaries of York, Southwell, and lii()po!): who, in all re¬ 
spects, promoted by true discioli'ic tile decency of the 
church, as “ by sound doctrine he exhorted and convinced 
the gainsayers.” 

His “ Sermons,” which are collected into 7 vols. 8vo, 
have always been admired, as written with clearness, and 
they were delivered with grace and jiisiiu‘ss. It was ob¬ 
served of Tillotson and Sharp, that the two metropolitical 
sees were filled by the two best preachers of their liipe. 
In the management of controversy he was calm and candid, 
and scorned to calumniate or misrepresent the subjects of 
dispute. He was wont to say of himself, “ That in his 
sermons against the pa|usts he iiad alw'ays dealt honestly 
and fairly with them, charging them vviiii notiiing but what 
their church openly avowed in her creed, and councils, 
and public offices.”' 

SHARP ('I’llOMAS), a younger son of llie preceding, 
was born about 1693. He was admitted of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, in 170S, and took his degrees of IJ. A. in 17 12, 
and M. A. 1716. He was also a fellow of his eoliege, and 
took the degree of D. D. in 1729. He was chaplain to 
archbishop Dawes; and in July 1720, was collated to the 
rectory of Rothbury, in the county of Northumberland. 
He held the prebend of Soutliwell, and afterwards lliat of 
Wistow, in York cathedral. In 1722, he was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Northumberland; and in 1755, suc¬ 
ceeded Dr. Mangey in the officially of the dean and chap¬ 
ter. He died March 6, 1758, and was interred in Durham 
cathedral, of which also he had held the tenth prebend 
from the year 1732. He puhlisiied a “ Concio ad Cle- 
rum,” when he took his doctor’s degree; and in 1753, 
“ The Rubric in the book of Common Prayer, and the 
Canons of the church of England, so far as they relate to 
the Parochial Clergy, considered in a coilrse of visitation 

^ Tod<l»8 Deans of CaMterbury.—Bioj. Bril.—Burnet*s Own Times.—Bircb’i 
^'ife of TiilotsoQ.—Le Neve. 
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sermons,” 8vo. A volume of his “ Sermons on several oc¬ 
casions” was published in 1763, 8vo. Dr. Sharp also en¬ 
gaged, but, as Mr. Jones says, much against his will, in the 
Hutebinsonian controversy, and published two dissertations 
concerning the etymology of the Hebrew words Elohim 
and Berith, and “ Discourses on the antiquity of the 
Hebrew tongue and character.” 

Dr. Thomas Sharp left three sons, John, who after various 
promotions became also archdeacon of Northumberland, 
and a prebendary of Durham, and died in 1792. He had 
the merit of arranging and establishing lord Crew’s noble 
charity for sick and lame seamen at Bamborough, and con¬ 
ducted the institution with the greatest care and humanity. 
Dr. Sharp’s other sons were William, many years an emi¬ 
nent surgeon in London, who died in 1810, aged eighty- 
one, and Granville, the subject ot the next article. * 

SHARP (Granville), eminent as a Christian, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, one of the sons of Dr. Thomas Sharp, 
and grandson to the archbishop, was born in 1734. He 
was educated for the bar, but did not practise at it. When 
he quitted the legal profession, he obtained a place in the 
ordnance office, which he resigned at the commencement 
of the American war; of the principles of which he did 
not approve. He now took chambers in the Temple, and 
devoted himself to a life of study ; at the same time, laying 
himself out for public utility. He first became known to 
the public in the case of a poor and friendless negro, of 
the name of Somerset. I’his person had been brought 
from the West Indies to England, and falling into bad 
health, was abandoned by his master, and turned into the 
streets, either to die, or to gain a miserable support by 
precarious charity. In this destitute state, almost, it is 
said, on the point of expiring on the pavement of one of 
the public streets of Londi/U, Mr. Sharp chanced to see 
him. He instantly had hint removed to St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, attended personally to his wants, and in a short 
time had the happiness to see him restored to health. Mr. 
Sharp now clothed him, and procured him comfortable em¬ 
ployment in the service of a lady. Two years had elapsed, 
and the circumstance almost, and the name of the poor 
negro, had escaped the memory of his benefactor, when 

1 Hntchiiison’s Durham.—Nichols’s Bowycr.—Jones's Life of Bishop Horne. 
p. 81 et seqq. 
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Air. Sharp received a letter (Voiu a jter.suii, signing- himselt 
Somerset, coiilitiod in tlie l^mltry Compter, staling no 
cause for his commitment, hut intreating his interlerence to 
save him from a greater calamity even than the death from 
which he had hefore rescued iiim. Mr. Sharp instantly 
went to the prison, and tdiiiid the negro,, who in sickness 
and misery had been liiscarded by his master, sent to 
prison as a runaway slave. Itlr. Siiarp went immediately to 
.the lord mayor, William Nash, c.-it]. who caused the parties 
to he brought helore him ; when, after a long hearing, the 
upright magistrate decided that the master had no property 
in the person of the negro, in this eoniitry, and gave the 
negro Ins liberty. The master instantly collared him, in 
the presence of Mr. Sharp and the loril mayor, and insisted 
on his right to keep him as his property. Mr. Sliarp now 
claimed the protection of the F.iiglish law, caused tlie mas¬ 
ter to he taken into ensto,!)’, and exhihited articles of pdacc 
against him for an assault and battery. After variotts legal 
proceedings, siipponed by him with most uitdantilcd spirit, 
tlie Ivvtdve judges ttiiaiiimon.sly concurred in an opinioii that 
the master bad acted criiniiiaily. 'I'lius did Mr. Sharp 
emanci|)ate for ever the race of Idai-ks from a stale of 
.slavery, while mi British ground, and in facl l)ani',-.hed slavery 
from Cieat Britain. Such an inc lent tanihl not lail deeply 
to iinpri'.ss a hmu'voleiit mind; and slavery, in i very shape 
and connlry, became the ol>|(;i:t of his nncec.s.ng hostility. 
In 17Gy, he puhlishcd a work, eutitleil “ A Repri;seiitalion 
of the injustice and dangerous tciidcticy of tolerating 
SLivery, or ol admiuiiig the least claim of private property 
ill the persons of men in Miiglaiid.” liaving succeeded in 
the case of an individual negro, he iiitcresied himself in the 
condition of the inatiy otiu r.s who were .seen wandering 
about the streets >.f l.ondoii, an,! at his own expence col¬ 
lected a iimiiher of ihem, uliom he sent hack to Africa, 
where they formed a colony mi the river Sierra Leone. He 
performed a stiil more essential service to humanity, by be¬ 
coming the institntor of the “ .Society for the abolition of 
the Slave tradewhich, after contending against a vast 
mass of opposition, at length succeedeti, as (ar as this 
country was concerned, and it is hoped will .soon lie univer¬ 
sal. Similar principles led ?.lr. Sharp to u.se his endeavours 
to restrain tlie piaetice of tnariiie iinpressineiit; and a 
citizen of London having been carried olf l)y a press-war¬ 
rant, Mr. Sharp obtained a habeas orpus from the court of 
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king’s bench, to bring him back from a vessel at the Nore ; 
and by his arguments obliged the court to liberate bim. 
His political priiu.jj>c& led him to become the warm advo> 
cate of “ parliamentary reform,” and he published “ A 
Declaration of the people’s natural right to a share in the 
legislature, which is the fundamental principle of .the British 
constitution of slate.” In this he proposed to restore the 
ancient tithings, hundnds, &c.; and the whole body of the 
people were to form a national militia, each thousand to 
constitute a regiment, the alderman or magistrate to be the 
colonel; and each hundred to constitute a company, the 
constable of each for the time being to be their captain. 
So many of the thousands to be summoned once in every 
year, by their magistrate, as would hate a right'to vote in 
their respective hundreds, before the constable, in the 
choice of their part of the representative legislature. 
After stating that the diviston of this kingdom into tithings 
and hundreds was instituted by the immortal Alfred, he 
endeavours to prove that such a division is consistent with 
the most perfect state of liberty that man is capable of cn- 
ioying, and yet fully competent to answer all the pur¬ 
poses of mutual defence, to secure the due execution of 
the laws, and maintain public peace. Mr. Sharp was 
educated in the principles of the established church, and 
through life shewed a warm attachment to them. This led 
him to recommend an episcopal church in America; and 
he introduced the first bishops from that country to the 
archbishop of Canterbury for consecration. 

Mr. Sliarp died duly 6, 18i:i, and like Cato, though ad¬ 
vanced to the age of 79, he pursued bis stnilies with all the 
ardour of youth. He was an able linguist, dee|ily read in 
theology, and was well acquainted with the scriptures in 
the original tongues.' He \\a> pious and devout, without 
gloom, strictly moral ami temperate, a great lover of music, 
and cheerful in conversation. His services to humanity 
were very disiinguislicd, and few persons in private life 
have deserved a higher or more honourable commemora¬ 
tion. He possessed a very extensive library, in which 
the theologian, lawyer, classical scholar, politician, anti¬ 
quary, and orieniaiisi, might find almost every thing of 
which they could stand in need; and his collection of 
bibles was esteemed the best in the kingdom; some of 
these last he gave to the library of the British and Foreign 
Bible society, of which he was a zealous promoter. The 
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rest, and remaining part of his library, were sold by auction 
by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby. 

Mr. Sharp wrote, besides the works already mentioned: 

1. “ Remarks on several very important Prophecies ; in 
live Parts. I. Remarks on the 13th, 14ih, )5lh, and 16th 
Verses in the seventh Chapter of Isaiah ; in answer to Dr. 
Williams’s Critical Dissertation on the same subject; II. 

A Dissertation on the nature and style of Prophetical 
Writings, intended to illustrate the foregoing .Remarks j 
III. A Dissertation on Isaiah vii. 8 ; IV. On Gen. xlix. 10; 
V. Answer to some of the principal Arguments used by Dr. 
Williams in Defence of his Critical Dissertation,” 1768, 
8vo. 2. “ A Representation of the injustice and danger¬ 
ous tendency of tolerating Slavery, &c.” with some other 
tracts in support of his opinions. 3. “ Remarks on the 
Encroachments on the River Thames, near Durham Yard,” 
1771, 8vo. 4. “ Remarks on the Opinions of some of 
the most celebrated writers on Crown Law, respecting 
the due distinction betvveen Manslaughter and ^lurd•.’r; 
being an attempt to shew that the plea of sudden anger 
cannot remove the imputation and guilt of murder, when a 
mortal wound is wilfully given with a weapon : that tiie 
indulgence allowed by the courts to voluntary manslaugliter 
ill rencounters, and in sudden affrays and duels, is indis¬ 
criminate, and without foundation in law : and that impu¬ 
nity in such cases of voluntary manslaughter is one of the 
princi|)al causes of the continuance and present increase of 
the base and disgraceful practice of duelling. To which 
are addeil, some thoughts on the particular case of the 
gentlemen of the army, when involved in such disagroealtle 
private diiferences. With a prefatory address to th,e reader, 
concerning the depravity and folly of inodein men of 
honour, falsely so called ; including a short account of the 
principles and designs of the work,” 1773, 8vo. 5. “ Re¬ 
marks on the Uses of the Delinitive Article in the Greek 
of the New Testament; containing many new proofs of 
the Divinity of Christ, from passages which are wrongly 
translated in the common English Version. To which is 
adtled a plain matter-of-fact argument for the Divinity of 
Christ, by the Editor,” Duriiam, 1798, 8vo, The first 
twenty pages of this important, critical, and theological 
work, appeared in 1797, in the second fasciculus of the 
“ Museum Oxoniense,” published by Dr. Burgess, the 
present very excellent bishop of St. David’s. A Supple- 
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nient to the Remarks'was, at the same time, promiscil in 
the third fasciculus of the Museum. “ But,” says Dr. 
Burgess, “as many learned friends concurred with the 
editor in thinking that the Remarks contain a very valuable 
accession to the evidences of Christ’s divinity, he was un¬ 
willing to detain the Supplement, which exemplifies the 
rules of the Remarks, any longer from the public ; and ^las, 
tht^refore, prevailed on Mr. Sharp to permit him to publish 
it with the Remarks. He earnestly recommends them both 
to Mr. Wakefield’s most deliberate consideration. To Mr. 
Sharp’s Remarks and Supplement he has subjoined a plain 
historical proof of the divinity of Christ, founded on Christ’s 
own testimony of himself, attested and interpreted by his 
living witnesses and enemies, the Jews; on the evidence of 
bis trial and crucifixion ; and on the most explicit declara¬ 
tions of the apostles after the resurrection of Christ. What 
appeared to him on a former occasion (in a sermon on the 
divinity of Christ, 1792, second edition), to be a substan¬ 
tial and unanswerable argument, he has, in this little ex¬ 
ercise on the subject, endeavoured to render an easy and 
popular proof of our Saviour’s divinity. It was printed se¬ 
parately for the use of the unlearned partof his parishioners; 
and is subjoined to this treatise for the convenience of 
other unlearned readers, and such as have not much con¬ 
sidered the subject.” A second edition of the “ Remarks” 
was published in 1804, with the following letter to Mr. 
Sharp prefixed : “ Dear sir, I have great pleasure in pre¬ 
senting you with a new edition of your valuable tract. Tliat 
you have very happily and decisively applied your rule of 
construction to the correction of the common English ver¬ 
sion of the New Testament, and to the perfect establish¬ 
ment of the great doctrine in question, the divinity of Corist, 
no impartial reader, I think, can doubt, who is at all ac¬ 
quainted with the original language of the New Testament. 
I say decisively applied, because I suppose, in all remote 
and written testimony, the weight of evidence must ulti¬ 
mately depend on the grammatical analogy of the language 
in which it is recorded. I call the rule yours; for, though 
it was acknowledged and applied by Bege and others,^ 
some of the texts alluded to by you, yet never so protp* 
nently, because singly, or so effectually, as in your reinttfil^j 
In the addition to the former edition, 1 wished to exciih' 
the attention of a learned and declared enemy to the doc¬ 
trine of our Saviour’s divinity; but he is no more; and I 
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do not know that he even expressed, or has left behind 
him, any opinion on, the subject, or that any other Soci- 
nian has undertaken to canvass the principles of your Re¬ 
marks. The public has, however, lately seen an ample 
and learned confirmation of your rule, drawn from a very 
minute, laborious, and candid examination of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, in ‘ Six Letters .addressed to Granville 
Sharp, Esq. respecting bis Remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testa¬ 
ment. London, 1802,’ I have t<iken some pains to im¬ 
prove the plain argument for Christ’s divinity, which I 
before subjoined to your Remarks, In this edition I have 
prefixed to it a table of evidences by Dr. Whitby, which I 
hope the younger part of your readers will find useful to 
them in pursuing the different branches of this most impor¬ 
tant subject; and you, I think, will not disapprove; be¬ 
cause it is conducive to the principal purpose of your 
♦tract.” _ Bishop Burgess afterwards adverted, in a note on 
his primary charge, to a weak attack on Mr. Granville 
Sharp, in a publication entiled “ Six more Letters, &c. 
by Gregory Blunt, esq,” 1803. Of this Dr. Burgess says 
with great truth, “ These letters are very well calculated to 
mislead the unlearned reader, by abstract questions, gra¬ 
tuitous assertions, and hypothetical examples, but commu¬ 
nicate nothing on the score of authority, wiiich bears any 
comparison with the unanimous consent of the Greek 
fathers; and nothing at all which has any pretence to 
grammatical observation.” In the latter part of 18i2, 
Mr. Sharp demonstrated that his faculties retained their 
full vigour, by an elaborate illustration of the LXVIllth 
Psalm, relative to the Hill of Bashan, and the calling to¬ 
gether of the Jews.' 

SHARP (Samuel), not related, as we have been told, 
to the preceding family', was an able and distinguished 
surgeon in'the middle of the last century, lie was a pupil 
of the celebrated Cbeselden, and afterwards studied his 
profession with great zetll dt the hospitals of Paris. He is 
said to have commenced his profession rather late in life; 
yet after aettling in London, and obtaining an appoint¬ 
ment as surgeon of Guy’s hospital, his genius and assiduity 
soon obtained for him a high degree of celebrity, and ex¬ 
tensive practice. He speaks of having known Voltaire 


• Nichols’s Bowjr«r.~-Gcnt. Mag. vol. LXXXIV.—Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
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early in life, and of being sometimes his conductor when 
that extraordinary genius was in London. He saw liiin 
likewise at Paris in 1749, and visited him for the last 
time during bis travels in 1765. In the beginning of 1749 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and a foreign 
member of the Academy of Surgery at Paris; and he con¬ 
tributed to the improvement of his art by two valuable 
publications, which passed through many editions, and 
were translated into several foreign languages. The first 
of these was “ A Treatise on the Operations of Surgery, 
with a Description and Representation of the Instruments; 
and an Introduction on the Nature and Treatment of 
Wounds, Abscesses, and Ulcers;” first printed in 1739. 
The edition printed in 1751, is the sixth. The second 
work was entitled “ A critical Inquiry into the present 
State of Surgery;” first printed, we believe, in 1750. 
The edition of 1761 is the fourth. In 1765 Mr. Sharp 
visited the continent for the sake of health, if we mistake 
not; and on his return published “ Letters from Italy, 
describing the Manners and Customs of that Country,” an 
8vo volume, written in a lively pleasant style, but giving 
such an account of Italy as roused the indignation of Baretti 
(See Baretti, vol. HI. p. 465.) and produced his “ Ac¬ 
count of the Manners and Customs of Italy and a reply 
afterwards from each of the parties. Some time before bis 
death' Mr. Sliarp retired from business, and died March 
24, 1778.’ 

SHARPE (GiiEnony), D. D. F. R. and A. SS. master of 
the Temple, and chaplain in ordinary to his majesty, was 
born in Ytukshire in 1713, and, after passing souie time at 
the grammar-school of Hull, came to Westminster, wheie 
he studied under the celebrated Dr. Freind. Wiiile here, 
he fell into a youthful mistake, which rendered ids con¬ 
tinuance at the seminary uneasy to himself and bis rela¬ 
tions, who becoming acquainted with the late Principal 
Blackwell, then at London, they settled Mr. Sliarpe with 
him in the summer of 1731. Mr. Blackwell was at that 
time Professor of Greek in the Marischal College of Aber¬ 
deen, and was publishing his “ Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer,”- .so that Mr. Sharpe’s friends judged 
he might have a fair opportunity of making a considerable 
proficiency in the Greek language under a person so emi- 

• Eloy, Diet. Hist, de Medeoine.—Monthly and frit. Reviews for 1766, &<■. 
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nently skilled in it. Mr. Sharpe was boarded in his house 
four years without stirring out of Scotland; and after he 
had hnished his studies, returned to England, and in a few 
years entered into orders. When Dr. Seeker was pro¬ 
moted to the deanery of St. Paul’s, Mr. Sharpe was ap¬ 
pointed minister of the Broad way chapel, St. James’s, in 
which he continued till tlie death of Dr. Nicholls, of the 
'i’emple, when, on account of his great learning, he was 
declared the Doctor’s successor, and in this station he was 
at his death, which happened at the Temple-house, Jan. 
8, 1771. The Doctor never was married. His abilities 
and attainments iu every kind of useful knowledge were 
conspicuous, and his skill in the Oriental languages exten¬ 
sive and uncommon. 

His works were, I. “A Review of the Controversy 
about the meaning of Demoniacs iu the New Testament,” 
1738. 2. “ A Defence of the late Dr. Clarke, against the 

reply of Siuur L. P. Thummig,” 1744. 3. “ Two Dis¬ 

sertations, the 6rst upon the origin of languages, the 
second upon the original powers of letters, with a Hebrew 
Lexicon,” 1761. 4. “A Dissertation on the Latin 

I'ongue,” 1751. 5. “ An Argnnunt in defe:ice of Chris¬ 

tianity, taken from the concessions of the most ancient ad¬ 
versaries,” 1765. G. “ An introduction to Universal His¬ 
tory, translated from the Latin of Baron Holherg,” 1758. 
7. ‘‘ A second argument in defence of Christianity, taken 
from the ancient ])rophecies,” 1762. 8. “ I'he rise and 

fall of the holy city and temple of Jerusalem,” 1764. 9. 

“ The want of universality no objection to the Christian 
religion,” 1765. 10. “ Syntagma Dissertationum quas 

oliin auctor doctissimus Tiiomas Hyde, S. T. P. separatim 
edidit,” 1767. Some of the prints in this were etched by 
Dr. Sharpe, who had a good talent in that branch of art, 
and sometimes, for his amusement, took likenesses of sin¬ 
gular persons, and engraved them. Cole speaks of “ an 
admirable etching” by him, of a country farmer aslcej) iu a 
chair. He was a tenant of the Temple estate, and so very 
lethargic as to fall asleep in the chair when he was waiting 
for Dr. Siiarpe’s receipt for his rent. 11. “The origin 
and structure of the Greek tongue,” 1768. 12. “ A Let¬ 

ter to the Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, containing 
remarks upon sotne strictures made by Archbishop Seeker 
on Merrick’s Annotations on the Psalms,” 1769. 13. “The 
advantages of a Religious Education, a sermon preached 
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at the Asylum,” 1770. These publications are incontest¬ 
able evidences of the abilities and application of the learn¬ 
ed author, who also carried on an extensive literary cor- 
res|)iondence witli many eminent scholars both of his own 
and other countries, particularly Dr. Sykes and Dr. Hunt. 
Two volumes of bis original letters are now before us, the 
one entitled ” From the time 1 went abroad,” which ap¬ 
pears to have been in 1752 ; the other “ Concerning the 
Latin and Hebrew Dissertations.” There are few particu¬ 
lars of a biographical kind in them, hut abundant proof of 
the facility with which he could enter upon learned discus¬ 
sions without apparent preparation. After his death a 
volume of his “ Sermons” was publishedby the Rev. Joseph 
Robertson in 1772.* 

SHARROCH (Robert), a clergyman’s son, born at 
Adstock, in Buckinghamshire, in the seventeenth century, 
was sent from Winchester school to New college, Oxford, 
where he was admitted perpetual fellow in 1649. In 1660 
he took the degree of doctor of civil law, was prebendary 
and archdeacon of Winchester, and rector of Bishop’s 
Waltham, in Hampshire. He died July 1 1, 1634, having 
the character of a good divine, civilian, and lawyer, and 
well skilled in the nature and philosophy of plants. His 
works are : “ The History of the Propagating and Improve¬ 
ment of Vegetables, by the concurrence of Art and Nature, 
&c.” Oxon. 1666, and 1672, 8vo. “ Hypothesis de Officiis 
secundum Humanae Rationis Dictata, seu Natur® jus, unde 
Casus omnes Conscienti® quatenus Notiones a Natura su- 
persunt dijudicari possint,” &c. ibid. 1660, 8vo, and 1682. 
This book was written against Hobbes. “Judicia (seu 
Legum Censursej.de variis Incontinentiee speciebus.” ibid. 
1662, 8 VO. “ De finibus virtutis Christian®,” or the ends 
of the Christian religion, in ten sermons, 4to.* 

SHAW (Cuthbert), an ingenious poet, was born at Ra- 
venswortb, near Richmond in Yorkshire, about the year 
1738 or 1739. His father was a person in low circum¬ 
stances, and followed the occupation of a shoemaker. Our 
author was first put to school at Kirkbyhill, in his father’s 
neighbourhood; but be was soon removed to Scorton, five 
miles from Richmond, where, after having gone through a 
common course of education, he was appointed usher. Some 

• Preceding edit of thi* Diet — Cole’s MS Atbeoas in Brit. Mus. &c. — 
Nichols’s Bonyer. 

* Ath. Os. vol. II. 
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time after he became usher to 

lingtoii under Mr. Metcalf, and ®'* P“ 

first poem, in 1756, called “riberty. 

the Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington,” 4to. During his 

residence at this place he began to shew that negligence of 

the dictates of prudence, and the rules of economy, which 

marked his future life, insomuch that he was obliged to 

quit his post and the country; and with nothing but his 

talents came in quest of fortune to the metropolis. 

In London his first emplo^-ment was hs a writer for the 
newspapers. In the spring of 17C0 he was at St. Edmond’s 
Bury, probably a member of the Norwich company of co¬ 
medians, and published under the name of W. Seymour, 

“ Odes on the Four Seasons,” 4to, a performance which 
had been one of liis youthful productions. In the summer 
of that year he joined the liasty raised troop with which 
Mr. Foote opened the Haymarkct with the “ Minor,” in 
which Shaw performed the part of Sir George Wealthy. 
The winter of that year he passed either in Ireland or in 
some country company, and afterwards performed on both 
the London theatres ; but about 1762 abandoned a pursuit 
from which he was likely to derive neither profit nor credit. 
In the same year he resumed ilic pen, and the poetical 
ivar kindled up by Churchill raging at that juncture with 
great violence, he wrote a satire, called “7’he Four Farthing 
Candles,” 4to. in which he attacked Messrs. Lloyd, 
Churchill, Colman, and Shirley. This performance was 
executed with some spirit and success, and obtained so 
much notice, as to encourage him to proceed as an author. 

In 1766, he published “I’he Race, a poem,” 4to, in 
which he characterized the chief poets of that period, and 
sonic of them with great severity. Tliis poem was re-pub¬ 
lished and enlarged in the next year. It appears from it, 
that he had, by this time, no want of confidence in his 
powers. He had learnt to deal his satire about with no 
unsparing hand ; and if it was not felt by the parties against 
whom it was directed, it was owing to no lenity or forbear¬ 
ance in the satirist. 

About this time he wrote an account of the virtues of a 
then popular medicine, called “ The Beaume de Vie,” and 
was admitted as a partner to a proportion of the profits 
arising from it. He had hitherto led a dissipated life, but 
becoming sensible of it married, and for a short time had 
the care of the last earl of Chesterfield, then an infant. 
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to instrucl him in the first ruJiments of literature. He also 
i$.sue(i proposals for publisliiiig his poems by subscription ; 
but this .WHS never executed, and he returned the money 
he had received. In 1768, he lost bis wife in child bed, of 
her fiirst.child, and on this occasion wrote his best perform¬ 
ance, entitled “A Monody to the memory of a young Lady, 
by an afflicted Husband,” 4lo. The child, which was a 
daughter, lived but a short time after its mother, and Mr. 
Shaw again lamented his second loss in strains not inferior 
to the former, inserted in vol. III. of Pearch’s Poems. The 
puldication of these introduced him to the notice of the first 
lord Lyttelton, but it does not appear that he derived any 
advantage from bis lordship’s acquaintance. 

In the foregoing poems are many allusions to the misery 
of their author, indepciideiit of the circOmstances w'hich 
gave rise to them. He was at this period afflicted with dis¬ 
ease, which put on its most disgraceful form, and rendered 
him an object almost offensii e to sight. He had possessed 
no small portion of vaiiity about his person, and this alter¬ 
ation added pungency to bis afflictions. He however still 
continued to write, and in 1769 published “Corruption, a 
Satire, inscribed to the Right Hon. Richard Grenville, 
Karl Temple,” 4to. He afterwards is supposed to have 
written many political as well as poeticaLperformances, and 
is recollected to have been a contributor, if not the editor 
of “The Freeholder’s Magazine.” One of his last pieces 
was an Elegy on tbe__death of Charles Yorke, the Lord 
Chancellor, which was generally suspected to have been 
suppressed on the family’s paying a sum of money to the 
author: it even has been insinuated that it was written with 
that view, and it is to be feared that the morals of the au¬ 
thor would not discountenance the opinion. At length, 
overwhelmed with complicated distress, he died at his house ' 
in Titchfield-street, Oxford-market, Sept. 1, 1771, having 
exhibited to .the world a miserable example of genius, ex¬ 
travagance, vanity, and imprudence; genius to be com¬ 
mended, vices to be avoided, and follies to be despised.' 

SHAW (George), an eminent naturalist, the younger of 
two sons of the rev. Timothy Shaw, was horn Dec. 10, 1751, 
at Bierton in Buckinghamshire, of which place his father 
was vicar. His propensity for the studies which rendered 

' Kurop. Mag. for 1780.—Ptarcli’s Poems, toI. 111. p. 221.—Ditir’s Repo¬ 
sitory, vol. II. 229. 
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him distinguished, discovered itself at the early age of four 
years; wtten, entering into no such amusements as those 
with which children are generally delighted, he entertained 
ijiiuself with books, or wandered by the sides of ditches, 
catching insects, and taking them home with him, where 
he would spend ail bis leisure time in watching their mo.> 
tions and examining their structure. He was educated en* 
tirely by his father; and as the precocity of his intellect 
gave him an aptitude for acquiring whatever it was wished 
^at he should acquire, he was, to the credit of the precept 
tor as well as the pupil, abundantly qualified at the age of 
little more than thirteen, to enter upon a course of acade¬ 
mical studies. In 1765 be was entered at Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford, where be was no less distinguished by the regu¬ 
larity of hi$ conduct than by an uncommonly diligent ap¬ 
plication to his studies. On May 24, 1769, he was admit¬ 
ted to the degree of bachelor of arts; and on May 16, 
1772, to that of master of arts. That he might assist his 
father in his clerical duties, be took orders, and was or¬ 
dained deacon in 1774, at Buckden, by Green, bishop of 
Lincoln, and performed regularly the duty at Stoke and 
Buckland, two chapels, each three miles apart from Bierton, 
the mother-church. As his predilection for natural science 
never forsook him,^ud feeling a stronger inclination for 
studies more connected with it than parochial duties and 
theological acquirements, he laid aside the clerical habit, 
and went to Edinburgh, where he engaged in a course of. 
reading, and qualified himself for a profession more con¬ 
genial with his favourite pursuit. Having directed bis views 
to medicine, he attended for three years the lectures of 
Black and Cullen, and other eminent professors, and then 
returned to Oxford, where he obtained an appointment by 
which he acquired much celebrity, viz. deputy botanical 
lecturer. To this office he was appointed by Dr. Sibthorp, 
the botanical professor, who was then upon the eve of set¬ 
ting out upon his travels in Greece, &c. Upon the death of 
Dr. Sibthorp, Dr. Shaw was a candidate for the vacant chair 
of the professor of botany ; and so high did the votes of the 
members of the university run in his favour, that he woiild 
have succeeded in his wishes, had it not been discovered 
that the statute relating to that professorship enacted that 
no person in orders should be deemed eligible. On Octo¬ 
ber 17, 1787, he was admitted to the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of medicine. It appears from the catalogue of 
VoL. XXVII. E « 
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of Oxford graduates that when he took these degrees he 
bad reniovet' ' ' name trotn Magd^len-hall to Magdalen* 
college. In this year Dr. Shaw removed to London, where 
he practised as a physician. In 17S3 some gentlemen, 
distinguished for their attachment to the study of, and emi¬ 
nent for their acquirements in natural history; established a 
society for the advancement of this science, under the name of 
the Linniean Society. Dr. (now sir James) Smith was elevated 
to the chair of president of this society, and Dr. Shaw was 
appointed one of the vice-presidents. Among the Linnaean 
transactions appear the following articles, contributed by 
Dr, Shaw : “ Description of the Stylephorus cordatus, a 
new fish.” “ Description of the Cancer stagnalis of Lin- 
nocus.” “ Remarks on Scolopendra electrica, and Scolo- 
pendra subterranea.” “ A Note to Mr. Kirby’s Descrip¬ 
tion of the new species of Hirudo.” “ Account of a minute 
Ichneumon,” “ Description of a species of Mycteria.” 
“ Description of the Mus Bursarius, and Tubularia mag- 
nifica.” 

Dr. Shaw’s fame, which had already beamed forth in 
Oxford, now began to shine with effulgence in Lon¬ 
don ; for about this time lie was becoming popular as a 
lecturer, and admired as an author. His lectures at the 
Leverian Museum, both before and after that rich and in¬ 
comparable collection was removed from Leicester-house, 
never failed to attract a numerous and scientific audience. 
An elegant production, entitled “The Naturalist’s Miscel¬ 
lany,” made its appearance in 1789: this work was 
published monthly, in numbers, and had extended at the 
time of the decease of Dr. Shaw as far as No. 286. A post¬ 
humous number, with an index, closed this beautiful and 
extensive production, which comprises, in one thousand and 
sixty-four plates, figures of the more curious and remark¬ 
able productions of the three kingdoms of Nature, more 
particularly of the animal kingdom, with descriptions in 
Englisli and Latin. In this year also Dr. Shaw was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, an honour which few among 
its members have better deserved, and none ever more justly 
prized. A periodical work appears to have been projected 
by him in 1790, entitled “ Speculum Linnasum, or Lin- 
nman Zoology,” 4to : one number only appeared, A va¬ 
cancy happening in the British Museum in 1791, Dr, Shaw 
became a candidate for the office of a librarian upon that 
great national establishment; aud his eminent qualifications 
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procured him the appointment of assistant keeper of the 
Natural History, The melancholy scenes and the dis¬ 
agreeable effluvia of a sick chamber, had given him a dis¬ 
gust for the practice of a profession whose studies he had 
pursued with considerable ardour and delight. Upon this 
appointment, therefore, he resigned with cheerfulness what¬ 
ever prospects he might have had as a piiysician, for the 
narrow income of an office which afforded him the most en¬ 
larged u|)portunilies of prosecuting his researches into that 
science to which he was most devoted. Between the years 
1792 and 1796 appeared “ Musei Leveriani explicatio Ari- 
glica et Latina, opera et studio Georgii Shaw, M.U. R.S.S, 
Adduntur figuric eleganter sculptac et coloratae. Impeiisis 
Jacobi Parkinson.” In 1794 a splendid publication was 
undertaken by Ur. Shaw, in conjunction with sir James 
Siniili and Mr. Sowerby, illustrative of the accessions which 
had been made to natural science by the discoveries of 
those who had attempted to explore the undefined shores 
of New Holland, 'i’be animals peculiar to that country 
were described by Dr. Shaw, in a work published in one 
volume 4to, entitled “'I’he Zoology of New Holland;” 
the beautiful and accurate figures which adorned it were 
delineated by Mr. Sowerby; the botanical part, which 
formed another portion of tliis work, was written hv 
sir James Smith, and published under the title of “ The 
Botany of New Holland.” Sixty large and beautiful 
prints, published by .1. Miiier, the celebr.itcd editor of the 
Gardener’s Dictionary, under the title of “ Various subjects 
in Natural History, wlierein are delineated Birds, Animals, 
and many curious Plants,” not meeting with a quick sale, 
from want of letter-press containing descriptions of the 
plates, Dr. Shaw was applied to, to supply the deficiency. 
This work was published in 1796, under tlie following title: 
“ Cimelia Physica; Figures of rare and curious Quadru¬ 
peds, Birds, &c. together with several most elegant Plants, 
engraved and coloured from the subjects themselves : with 
<lescriptiops by Geo. Shaw, M. D. F. II. S.” This, and the 
Museum Leverianiini, are amongst the most magnificent 
publications England has produced. 

Fjom the extended state of natural history, the objects 
of which had become exceedingly numerous by the disco¬ 
veries of those, who through love of enterprize, or stimu¬ 
lated by commerce, ventured to traverse the globe in search 
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of new regions, it became desirable that a worit should be 
accomplished which should give, in a systematic, yet a po¬ 
pular form, the description and history of those numerous 
beings, among which man holds so elevated a plage, and 
which, equally with himself, have proceeded from the grand 
source of creative power and goodness. The verbosity and 
the reveries of Burton rendered his, otherwise valuable, 
work uselessly extensive; and the systematic brevity of 
Linnmus was too dry for any but philosophers. To give a 
systematic history of the animal kingdom, free from the 
redundancies of the one, and more inviting to the general 
reader than the philosophic production of the other, was a 
comprehensive and arduous undertaking, which Dr. Shaw 
ventured to attempt, and had, with an ability which will 
for ever lender him illustrious amongst his countrymen, 
nearly completed. This work was entitled “General Zoo- 
logy, or Natural History, with plates from the best autho¬ 
rities, and most select specimens.” Of this celebrated 
work, Parts l aud 2 of the first volume were published in 
1800, and from time to time seven more volumes in the 
life-time of the author. Among his papers was found a 
ninth volume prepared for the press, which is intended for 
publication. . ^ 

A course of Zoological lectures was read by Dr. Shaw at 
the Royal Institution in the years 1806 and 1807 ; and the 
samecoiir.se, with little alteration, was delivered in 1809 
at the Surrey InstitutioiK These were published in 1809, 
in tyo volumes 8vo. In the first nine lectures the author 
compresses the substance of what he had already published 
in his General Zoology. 'I'he last three lectures have now 
become more particularly valuable, as they not only con¬ 
tain materials which have hitherto been almost untouched, 
but may be further considered as a sketch of what he in¬ 
tended to accomplish in completing his General Zoology. 
In 1807, upon the death of Dr. Gray, keeper of the natural 
history in the British Museum, Dr. Sliaw was promoted to 
that ofiice. An Abridgment of the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, in 18 vols. 4to, by Dr. Charles Hutton, Dr. George 
Shaw, and Dr. R. Pearson, made its appearance in 1809. 
All the papers relating to natural history, and these 
amounted to near fifteen hundred, were abridged by Dr. 
Shaw, and were rendered more interesting than they ap¬ 
peared in their original form, by the insertion of the Lin- 
nsean generic and specific names, and still further so by 
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occasional annotations, pointing out where the subject has 
been more fully investigated in some of the subsequent 
volumes of the Transactions, or in other works. After this, 
no new undertaking engaged his pen. His time was alto¬ 
gether employed upon his two progressive works, his Na¬ 
turalist’s Miscellany, and his General Zoology, when 
death, upon a short warning, terminated his useful labours 
on July 22, 1813, in the sixty-second year of his age. His 
illness, which was but of a few days’ continuance, origi¬ 
nated in a constipation of the bowels. In this he had re¬ 
lief, and confident hopes of bis recovery were beginning to 
be entertained, when an abscess formed on a portion of the 
intestines, and brought on speedy dissolution. His senses 
and his recollection only forsook him with his breath. He 
died as he had lived, with a philosophic composure and se¬ 
renity of mind, which neither the acute pains which he en¬ 
dured, nor the awful change which he was about to experi¬ 
ence, could in any visible degree disturb. 

As few men have left behind them a character more esti¬ 
mable in every quality that regards personal merit, or pub¬ 
lic service, his name will be transmitted to posterity among 
those who give lustre to their age and country, who do 
honour to human nature by their virtues, and who contri¬ 
bute to the advancement of science and the interests of 
literature by their superior talents. Endued by nature 
with considerable intellectual parts, and those improved 
by assiduous cultivation, he acquired a vast stock of general 
knowledge. His extensive information was treasured up 
without confusion, applied in his works with discernment, 
and communicated to every inquirer with cheerfulness and 
freedom. At an early period of life he became an excel¬ 
lent scholar. He wrote Latin with facility, with elegance, 
and with great purity. Upon most subjects of polite lite¬ 
rature he manifested in his conversations a critical taste, 
and a high relish for the productions of genius. Among 
the relaxations from graver studies, poetical compositions 
occasionally employed his talents, and the productions of 
this kind, which are dispersed in his General Zoology, and 
in Dr. Thornton’s “Temple of Flora,” are equally credit¬ 
able to his taste and his imagination. He had a prodigious 
and a most tenacious memory : to such a perfection did he 
enjoy tliis faculty, that he could refer persons correctly to 
almost every author he had read, for any fact that they 
needed. In trials that have been made upon him in the 
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earlier part of his life, he could repeat the prccedingiiDr 
following line of any one recited from IViilton’s Paradise 
Lost, or the works of Horace. Dr. Shaw’s reputation was 
great in botany, but still greater in Zoolog 5 ^ Herein pos¬ 
terity will be ever indebted for the services he has rendered 
this branch of natural history, especially that portion of it 
which relates to arrangement and description. A clear and 
correct account of the generic and specific character of 
animals, the essentials of this science, is the remarkable 
feature and meritorious character of all his works. Having 
in tlie first place strictly attended to these, he then pro¬ 
ceeded to give his subjects all the suitable embellishments 
that extensive erudition, trood taste, and a correct memory 
could bestow. His descuptions, if they were minute, yet 
they were never trifling j if enlivened by anecdote, and 
rich in information, it was done with propriety, and without 
being tedious; they were too, always popular, and at the 
same time possessing all that the dignity of science required. 
His hours of amusenient were frequently employed upon 
mechanical contrivances, connected with his philosophical 
pursuits, or his domestic comforts, in which he shewed 
great ingenuity in invention, and a delicate neatness in 
execution. His behaviour was remarkably polite. In his 
per.son he was neat, gentlemanlike in his dress, metho¬ 
dical in his habits, in the disposition of his library, his 
papers, and in the order of every thing that belonged to 
him. His natural temper was lively, good-humoured, so¬ 
ciable. His conversation was precise, full of information, 
always amusing, frequently smart and witty. He was uni¬ 
versally esteemed by men of science, beloved by a large 
circle of his friends, and had it not been for a few sarcastic 
expressions which he had, without any malicious intention, 
suffered to escape him, he had lived without an enemy. 
None of those passions which produce so much disquietude 
and misery amongst mankind, seem ever to have found a 
place in his bosom. He was frugal in his cxpences, mode¬ 
rate in his wishes, temperate to an uncommon degree in 
eating and drinking, and so chaste in his desires, that no 
one Oould reproach him with the commission of an indecent 
action, or tjic use of an immodest word ; nay, such was the 
delicacy and purity of his mind, that the writer of this me¬ 
moir has repeatedly heard him assert, thnt he had scrupu¬ 
lously endeavoured to avoid in his writings every expres¬ 
sion which a woman would blush to read. Sincerity of heart. 
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innocence of mind, and simplicity of manners, eminently 
and uniformly marked bis whole character. Of his religious 
sentiments little is known, as he was remarkably reserved 
upon all subjects connected with his personal conduct and 
opinions. He however sufficiently shewed in his conversa¬ 
tion, and by performing the public duties of religion in his 
attendance upon the service of the Church of England, 
that his notions were, in this respect, serious and pious. • 

SHAVV (Peter), a physician of the last century, was 
the author of several works which enjoyed a considerable 
reputaiion in tlieir day. His first professional publication 
was entitled “ New Practice of Physic,” in two volumes, 
and first printed in 1726 : it contained a brief description 
of diseases and the methods of treating them, and was 
often reprinted, the 7th edition in 1763. His next work 
was an “ Eiujuiry into the Virtues of Scarborough Spaw 
Waters,” which he visited during the season ; it was printed 
in 1731.. In the same year he published also “ Chymical 
Lectures publicly read in London 1731, 1732, and Scar- 
borouj^b 1733.” This was deemed a scientific and valuable 
work, and was translated into French. He published some 
minor works; “A Portable Laboratory,” 1731; “On 
Scurvy,” 1736 ; “ Essays on Artificial Philosophy,” 1731; 

On the Juice of the Grape,” 1724; and be edited the 
“ Dispensatory of the College of Physicians of Edinburgh,” 
in 1727. Dr. Shaw was elected F. R. S. in 1735, an ho- 
iK)»ir which he seems to have merited by his “ Abridgment 
of Boyle’s Pliilosophical works,” 3 vols. 4to. and of “ Lord 
Bacon’s” in tlie same form : he translated also Hoffman on 
Alineral Waters, Strahl’s Chemistry, and Boerhaave’s Elc- 
menta Cliemica, in conjunction with Chambers. Notwith¬ 
standing these multifarious labours, he had an extensive 
share of practice, and was physician in ordinary to his pre¬ 
sent majesty, but resigned in favour of his son-in-law. Dr. 
Richard Warren, some time before his death, which hap¬ 
pened March 15, 1763. He also left Dr. Warren his 
fortune.’ 

SHAW (Samuel), a learned non-conformist, was born 
at Repton in the county of Derby, in 1635, and educated 
at the free-school there. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to Cambridge, and became a member of St. John’s 

> Rent. Mag. vol. LXXXIII. by a geatlrman well qualified to tppreeiaM Dr. 
talents and character. 

* Floy, Diet. Hist, de Medecinc.—Nichols’s Bowyer, i&c. 
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college. When he had completed his studies, he removed 
to Tamworth, in Warwickshire, and was usher of the free- 
school there in 1656, From Tamworth he removed to 
Mosely, a small place on the borders of Worcestershire, 
and on his arrival was ordained by the classical presbytery 
of Wirkswotth in Derbyshire, and in 1658 obtained a pre¬ 
sentation from Cromwell to the rectory of Long Whatton, 
which was in the gift of the crown. In June the same year 
he had full possession of this living, in which he continued 
until the Restoration in 1660. At that juncture, appre¬ 
hending some disturbance, he, in September, obtained a 
fresh presentation under the great seal of England; but 
notwithstanding his title was thus corroborated, interest was 
made with the lord cha ..(or, and our author was turned 
out of his preferment about a year before the act of uni¬ 
formity took place. He was afterwards olTered his living 
again, without any other condition than re-ordination, 
winch he refused, as he would not declare his presbyterian 
ordination invalid. 

From Whatton he removed to Cotes, a .small village near 
Loughborough, and during his stay tliere both himself and 
his family were afflicted with the plague, being infected by 
some relations from London, who came from thence to avoid 
it. He buried two friends, two children, and a servant, of 
that distemper, during the progress of which he and his 
wife attended each other, and he himself was forced to bury 
tliip dead in his own garden. Towards the latter end of 
the year 1666, he removed to Ashby de la Zoucli, and was 
chosen in 1668 to he sole school-master of the free-school 
there, the revenue of wliich he procured to be increased 
for himself and his successors, and by his interest with the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, was enabled to re-build 
the school and school-house : he also obtained a licence 
from archbishop Sheldon to teach school in any part of 
his province ; and Dr. Fuller, bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
diocese the school was situated, granted him the same upon 
such terms as to subscription as Mr, Shaw chose. This 
school, his piety, learning, and temper, soon raised into 
such reputation, that the number of his scholars increased 
in so great a degree, that he had often 160 boys or more 
under his care. Many of these afterwards became distin¬ 
guished character's in the three professions of law, physic, 
and divinity. 

He died Jan. 22, 1696, in the 59th year of his age, leav- 
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ing btTiind him the clianacter of an upright, modest, sensi¬ 
ble, and moderate man, an ornament to his profession, 
and a benefactor to his country. BesidesbishopFuilerabove- 
mentioned, who said that he was glad to have so worth}’ a 
man in his diocese upon any terms, he appears to have been 
highly respected by Dr. Barlow, the subsequent bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, and lived likewise on friendly terms with the vicar of 
Ashby de la /ouch. When toleration was granted to the 
disscntcrJi, he licensed his school for a place of worship, but 
contrived that the meetings should be between church 
hours, and attended the church at the usual periods with 
his whole school and many of his congregation. He wrote 
several religions tracts, particularly “ Immanuel“ The 
True Clirisiian’s 'I’est,” “ The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, ike;” and a Latin grammar, and an epitome 
of the same; with, what may seem very odd in one of his 
character, two cojjiedif.i, the one. called “ Words made vi¬ 
sible, or Grammar and lllietoric,” 1679, 8vo; the other, 
“ The dill’ercnt Humours of Men,” 1692, l2mo, which 
were acted by bis scholars for their amusement before the 
neighbours at Christmas.' 

SHAW (Stkcbino), the historian of Staffordshire, was 
son of the rev. .Stebbing Sliaw, rector of Hartshorn, 
on the borders of Derbyshire, near Ashby de la Zouch. 
He was born in 1762, at or near Stone, in Staffordshire; 
in the neighbourhood of which town, his mother inh^ 
ritecl a small landed estate, which descended to this her 
only child. He was educated at the school of Repton, 
near Hartshorn, first under the rev. Dr. Prior, and af¬ 
terwards under his successor, the rev. William Bagshaw 
Sieven.s, an ingenious poet and scholar, who died in 1800. 
From this accomplished man, for whom he retained an un¬ 
abated friendship till death, be early imbibed a warm love 
of literature. At the close of the month of October, 1780, 
he became a resident member of Queen’s-college, in Cam¬ 
bridge. At this period, bis first literary predilections were 
fixed on Englisli poetry, of which he had caught an en- 
tliusiastic fondness from his last master. But even this 
partiality yielded to his propensity for music; in which his 
performance on the violin occupied a large portion of his 
time, and he had already attained considerable excellence. 
In due time be took his degree of B. A. was elected to a 
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fellowship, and weni into orders. Not long afterwards, the 
intimacy which, for almost half a century, had subsisted 
between bis father and his neighbour, sir Robert Burdett, 
of Foremark, in which hospitable mansion the son had 
passed many of his early days, induced him to undertake 
the superintend mre of the present sir Francis, then 
lately released i.om Westminster school, at bis father’s 
villa at Ealing. With this pupil, he made a tour to the 
Highlands of Scotland in the autumn of 1787, of which he 
kept a diary. This diary, originally composed merely for 
private amusement, he afterwards inconsiderately published; 
and thus, it must be confessed, made his first appearance 
as an author with some disadvantage; luckily^, however, 
the publication was anonymous. In the following year, 
he made a tour to the West of England, of which he pub¬ 
lished a more laboured account, with his name. The book 
was well received ; and, though the style is not simple and 
easy (an attainment which indeed the author never reach¬ 
ed), yet it discovered a dawning attention to the history of 
families and property, to which his industrious researches 
were afterwards directed with considerable success. In 
1789, about the time of the publication of his tour, he 
obtained admission to the reading-room of the British Mu¬ 
seum. His account of the vast stores of topographical and 
genealogical materials deposited there, fired the imagina¬ 
tion of one of his learned friends, who resided in Loudon, 
and with whom he passed much of bis time. To this con¬ 
nection may be ascribed the origin of a periodical publica¬ 
tion, entitled “ The Topographer,” which commenced in 
the spring of 1789, and was carried on for more than two 
years, during which many useful materials towards the 
Topographical History of the Kingdom were communi¬ 
cated. Amongst other researches, Mr. Shaw spent part 
of the summer of 1790 in Sussex, and visited very many 
parishes, and collected a large store of church note-s, of 
which only a small number was exhausted when the work 
closed. In these perambulations, his own faithful and 
constantly exercised pencil, enabled him to be doubly 
useful. 

In the Summer of 1791, Mr. Shaw retired to his father’s 
house at Hartshorn. Here still amusing himself with to¬ 
pographical researches, he soon afterwards, during his fre¬ 
quent visits into Staffordshire, conceived the idea of un¬ 
dertaking the history of that county. The scheme at first 
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appeared bold even to the partiality of his friends; but he 
persevered, and his mild and inoffensive manners procured, 
aiteiition to the assistance he asked ; his acquaintance every 
day enlarged, and his materials accumulated. Instead of 
confining himself merely to the dry investigations of anti- 
quarfan lore, he conciliated by an attention awake to every 
thing which the title of his work could comprehend. 
Natural history, agriculture, scenery, manufi-ctories, and 
arts, all excited his curiosity, and flattered the various turns 
of those by whom the acquisition of his materials was fa¬ 
cilitated. 

At length, by his assiduous inquiries, he discovered and 
obtained the vast treasure of MSS. written and collected by 
Dr. Wilkes for a similar undertaking; which had long 
been supposed to be lost, and of which some malicious 
attempts were made, by the assertion of wilful falsehoods, 
to stifle his pursuit. From the moment of this acquisition, 
his success became certain ; the expectation of the county 
rapidly increased; and he received countenance and 
assistance from every (ptartcr. He had already made a 
great variety of drawings of mansions, churches, mo¬ 
numents, and antiquities; and many of these were now 
engraved at the cxpence of the owners, some of which 
have since enriched the part already published; and a 
large pro|)ortion still remain with his unpublished materials. 
He now employed four years in angmeniing and digesting 
his collections; and about 179G began to print the first 
volume, which was laid before the public in August 1798, 
and answered and exceeded the expectations it had raised. 
It is in truth a rich and splendid volume in many respects. 
'^J'hc typography, the number and variety of engravings, 
the Imninons and w’ell-laboured genealogical tables, tlie 
inexhaustible notices of the past drawn from the buried 
treasures of time, intermixed with modern facts and de- 
scri|)tions of more general attraction, render the work 
highly valuable, and will secure the reputation of the com-, 
piler. 

In 1801 he published the first part of his second volume, 
which was in all respects equal to the former. He had 
now succeeded his father, who died at the close of 1799, 
in the living of Hartshorn, a village rendered remarkable 
as the birth-place of the celebrated dean Stanhope, whose 
father enjoyed this preferment. Here be spent the sum¬ 
mer, and found some relaxation from his severe studies, in 
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improving bis house and garden. But his enjoyments w^rc 
not uninterrupted. A bilious habit rendered him perpe¬ 
tually subject to slow fevers. The fatigue of exercise in a 
burning sun now brought on a more fierce attack. He re¬ 
covered, howpver, and returned to London in the winter 
of 1801, and went on with his work. Biit it was soon |)er- 
ceived that his constitution bad received an alarming shock. 
Early in the spring he found himself unfit for his usual oc¬ 
cupations. A new attack of a dreadful and lamentable 
fever ensued ; but from this too he was at length restored. 
All application to books was now prohibited ; and in .June 
or July it was deemed advisable for him to pay a visit to 
the Kentish coast, attei; - . by his only relation, an affec¬ 
tionate half-sister, the daughter of bis father by a second 
wife. They went first to Ramsgate, and thence removed 
to the more quiet seclusion of Sundgate, near Hythe. 
Here he passed the autumn, and was so well that he joined 
some friends in a few days expedition to the opposite coast, 
and visited Boulogne. Towards the end of October 1802 
his disorder suddenly returned with more violence than 
before. After a struggle of ten days, it was deemed right 
to remove him to London for better advice, where be died 
on the '28tli, aged forty-one, deeply lamented by all who 
knew liini, and leaving a chasm in the department of lite¬ 
rature which be bad embraced, not easy to be supplied.' 

SHAW ('I’liOMAs), a celebrated traveller, son of Mr. 
Gabriel Shaw, was born at Kendal, in Westmorland, about 
1692. He received bis education at th.e grammar-school 
of that place; was admitted of Queen’s-college, Oxford, 
Oct. 5, 1711, where he took the degree of B. A. July 5, 
1716; M. A. Jan. 16, 1719; went into orders, and was 
appointed chaplain to the English factory at Algiers. In 
this station he continued several years, and thence took 
opportunities of travelling into several parts. During his 
absence he was chosen fellow of bis college, March 16, 
1727 ; and at his return in 1783 took the degree of doctor 
in divinity, July 5, 1734, and in the same year was elected 
F. R. S. He pnhli.shed the first edition of his “ Travels” 
pt Oxford i.n 173S, and bestowed on the university some 
natural curiosities, and some ancient coinsand busts {three 
«f which are engraved among the “ Marmora Oxoniensia”) 

• fii-nt. M.!". vol. T.XXtll. by a Tiaronet well known in the learned world, 
anil who alluded to in ilie narrative. 
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which he had collected in his travels. On the death of 
Dr. Felton in 1740, he was nominated by his college 
principal of St. Edmund-hall, which he raised from a ruin¬ 
ous condition by his munificence; and was presented at 
the same time to the vicarage of Bramley in Hants, He 
was also regius professor of Greek at Oxford till his death, 
which happened Aug. 15, 1751. He was buried in Bram¬ 
ley church, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
with an inscription written by his friend Dr. Browne, pro¬ 
vost of Queen’s-college, Oxford. His “I'ravels” were 
translated into French, and printed in 1743, 4to, with 
several notes and emendations communicated by the author. 
Dr. Richard Pocock, afterwards bishop of Ossory, having 
attacked those “ Travels” in his “ Description of the East,” 
our author published a supplement, by way of vindication, 
in 1746. In the preface to the “ Supi)lement” he says, 
the intent and design of it is partly to vindicate the Book 
of Travels from some objections that have been raised 
against it by the author of “ The Description of the East, 
&c.” He published “ A farther vindication of the Book of 
Travels, and the Supplement to it, in a Letter to the Right 
reverend Robert Clayton, D. D. lord bishop of Clogher.” 
This letter consists of six folio pages, and bears date in 
1747. After the doctor’s death, an improved edition of 
his book came out in 1757, under the title of “ Travels or 
Gbservations relating to several parts of Barbary and the 
Levant, illustrated with cuts. The second edition, with 
great improvements. By Thomas Shaw, D. D. F. R. S. 
regius professor of Greek, and principal of St. Edmund 
Hail, in the university of Oxford.” The contents of the 
supplement are interwoven in this edition; and the im¬ 
provements were made, and the edition prepared for the 
press, by the author himself, who expressly presented the 
work, with these additions, alterations, and improvements, 
to the,public, as an essay towards restoring the ancient 
geography, and placing in a proper light the' natural and 
sometimes civil history of those countries where he tra¬ 
velled. The Shawia in botany received its name in honour 
of Dr. Shaw, who has given a catalogue, in alphabetica, 
order, accompanied with rude plates, of the rarer plants 
observed by him in Barbary, Egypt, and Arabia. The 
species amount to G32, and the’catalogue is enriched witli 
several synonyms, as well as occasional descriptions and 
remarks. His dried specimens are preserved at 0.xford, 
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The orthography of the name is attended with difficulty to 
foreigners, our w being as unmanageable to them, as their 
multiplied consonants are to us. Some of them blunder 
into Schawia, S' 'a, or Shavia. Perhaps the latter might 
be tolerated, were it not for the ludicrous ambiguity of 
Shavius itself, applied by facetious Oxonians to the above 
famous traveller and his namesakes.' 

SHEBBEARE (John), a notorious political writer, was 
born at Biddefurd in Devonshire in 1709. His father was 
an attorney, but having small practice and little fortune, 
he carried on also the business of a corn-factor. Of his 
children, John was the eldest, and was educated at the 
free-school of Exeter, then conducted by the learned Mr. 
Zachary Mudge. Of his progress at school, it is recorded 
that he had a tenacious memory, much application, some 
wit,' and a temper quarrelsome, dissatisfied, and irritable. 
In his fifteenth or sixieeiuh year he was bound apprentice 
to a surgeon in bis native town, and acquired a consider¬ 
able shafe of medical knowledge. To this situation he 
brought the utiamiablt-vdisposition of his earlier years; 
no one could give him the slightest olfence with impunity, 
and almost every person avoided his acquaintance. When 
out of his time he set up in trade for himself, and then 
shewed a taste for chemistry ; but having little business, re¬ 
moved in 17^6 to Bristol. 

In 1739 he attracted the attention of the public, we are 
told, by an epitupli to the memory of Thomas Coster, esq. 
member for Bristol; in which it has been observed, “ that 
he has contrived to raise emotions of pity, grief, and in¬ 
dignation, to a very high degree.’’ How far these lines are 
calculated to produce such an effect the reader may 
judge*. The next year he published a pamphlet on the 
Bristol waters; but from this period vve hear no more of 

♦ “Costt r! to native ?kics retnruM, 

By ev’iy pain'ot buboin lovM .umI mouru’cl. 

F-’eii party frenzy, now no move his fue, 

'’Veeps into sense, ami swells the gentMAl woe. 

FrienU lo ail virtue howsoe’er depress^. 

Foe to all vice howe’er by courts caress'd. 

From fommcrce rich, yet rich without u sUiin, 

'J'jio* wealthy hnmhle. and tbo’ wise not vain. 

A breast no passion unec could discompose. 

Save that which b<Kle him mourn hi.4 cuuntvy^tf woef. 

1 his consolation yet be minei be cry’d, 

Jvut to survive dear liUriy, and dy’d.” 

Gent. Mag, Vol. IX. 

1 Supplement to the lint edit, of this Diet.—•Aecs's Cyclop, in artShawia* 
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him until 1752, when he w^as at Paris, and there obtained 
the title of Doctor, if he obtained it at all. Until this 
time he appears to have lived in obscurity, but at an age 
when vigorous exertion usually subsides, he seems to have 
resolved to place himself in a conspicuous situation what¬ 
ever hazard might attend it, and commenced a public 
writer with a high degree of intrepidity and virulence. In 
1754 he began this career with “ The Marriage Act,” a 
political novel, in which he treated the legislature with 
such freedom, that it occasioned his being taken into cus¬ 
tody, from whence, however, he was soon released. This 
was followed by “ Letters on the English Nation, by Bat¬ 
tista Angeloni, a Jesuit, who resided many years in Lon¬ 
don. Translated from the original Italian by the author of 
the Marriage Act,” 1755, 2 vols. 8vo. It is perhaps un¬ 
necessary to say that the author and translator were the 
same person, and that the imposition was immediately de¬ 
tected by the similarity of language, and virulent abuse of 
the establishment in church and state to that which per¬ 
vades the “ Marriage Act.” But his most celebrated per¬ 
formances were a series of “ Letters to the People of Eng¬ 
land,” written in a style vigorous and energetic, though 
slovenly and careless, yet well calculated to make an im¬ 
pression on common readers; and they were accordingly 
read with avidity, and circulated with diligence. They 
had a very considerable cll'ect on the minds of the people, 
and galled the ministry, who seem to have been at lirst too 
eager to punish the author. On the publication of the 
“ Third Letter,” we find warrants dated March 4th and 
8th, 1756, issued by lord Holdcrnesse, to take up both 
Scott the publisher and the author. This prosecution, 
however, seems to have been dropped and the culprit pro¬ 
ceeded for some time unmolested, “ having declared (says 
one of his an.swerers) that he would write himself into a 
post or into the pillory, in the last of which he at length 
succeeded.” On Jan. 12, 1758, a general warrant was 
signed by lord Holdcrnesse, to search for the author, prin¬ 
ter, and publishers of a wicked, audacious, and treasonable 
libel, entitled “ A sixth Letter to the People of England.” 
At this juncture government seems to have been effectually 
roused: for having received information tliat a seventh 
letter was printing, by virtue of another warrant dated 
Jan. 23, all the copies were seized and entirely suppressed. 
In Easter Term an information was filed against him by 
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Mr. Pratt, then attorney-general, afterwards lord Camden; 
and on June ’, the information was tried, and the au¬ 
thor found j On Nov. 23th following, he received 

sentence, by .ch he was fined five pounds, ojdered to 
stand in thfepidory Dec. 5, at Charing Cross, to be -con¬ 
fined three years, and to give security for his good be¬ 
haviour for seven years, himself in 500/. and two others in 
ISO/, each. 

On the day appointed he was exhibited on the pillory; 
but the under sherifl^ a Mr. Beardmore, himself a poiitieal 
writer, and Shebbeare’s coadjutor in the “ Monitor,” a 
paper of the same tendency with the “ Letters,” &c. .per¬ 
mitted him merely to stand on the platform of the pillory, 
unconfined and at his ease, with a servant in livery (an Irish 
chairman equipped for the occasion) holding an umbrella 
over his head. For this wilful perversion of the sentence, 
Mr. Beardmore was fined 50/. and sulfcred two months im¬ 
prisonment. Some time before Shebbeare was tried for the 
publication already mentioned, the duchess of Q,ueensbury 
as heir of Lord Clarendon, obtained an injunction to stop 
tile publication of the continuation of that nobleman’s his¬ 
tory; a copy of which had got into the hatids of Francis 
Gwyn, esq. between whom and the doctor there had been 
an agreement to publish it and equally divide the profits. 
The care and cxpences attending the publication were to 
lie wholly Dr. Shebbeare’s, who caused it to be handsomely 
printed in 4to, with a Tory preface, containing frequent 
refieclions on, and allusions to, recent events, and living 
characters, which gave it the appearance rather of a tem¬ 
porary pamphlet than of a work calculated for posterity. 
On the injunction being obtained, Dr. Shebbeare was under 
the necessity of applying to the aid of law to recover the 
money expended by him in printing, amounting to more 
than 500/., of which more than half had been wasted on 
his side in the courts of law and equity *. 


This story has been diflferently 
told. Mr. Goti^h, in a letter in the 
•lent. Mag. Vol. LXXII. says that 
'■ Shebbeare being engatred by the 
iiiiiversity to arrange or transcribe the 
CtirenHon MSS. transmitted a copy to 
n bookseller in London to publish under 
the assumed name of Cooper. The 
university, as soon as they discovered 
the tiick, obtained an injunction against 


the publisher, and the edition was snp- 
pressed, so that the rarity of the quarto 
copies, more than any intrinsic merit, 
has now enhanced their value.” This 
seems probable, except what relates to 
Cooper being an assumed name. M, 
or Mary Cooper was at that lime a 
well known bookseller in Paternoster- 
row, and was frequently Oodsley’s city 
publisher. 
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Whilei confined in the King’s Bench prison, he solicited 
subscriptions for the first volume of a History of England, 
from the revolution to the then present time; but this, at 
the persuasion of his friends, he altered to a first volume of 
the History of England and of the constitution from its ori» 
gin, and is said to have made some progress in the design, 
wliicb, however, after many excuses and promises, was 
never accomplished. At the expiration of his imprison¬ 
ment a new reign had commenced, and the king was not 
only persuaded to entertain a favourable opinion of Dr. 
Slicbbeare, but to grant him a pension. From this time he 
became an uniform defender of the measures of govern¬ 
ment; but still his character was not such as to conciliate 
the good opinion of all the friends of power. Smollet in¬ 
troduced l)im in no very respectful light, under the name 
of At’j’/e/, in the novel of Sir Laiincelot Greaves, and Ho¬ 
garth made him one of the groupc in the third F.lection 
print. Scarce a periodical publication was without some 
contemptuous notice of him, to which he in general pai3 
little attention; but in 1774 he published apamphlct in his 
own defence, coupled with such a virulent attack on the 
character of king William, us roused the indignation of 
every Whig in the kingdom. 

Flarly in life he ap[)ears to have written a comedy, which 
in 1766 he made an effort to get represented at Covent- 
garden ; and as the manager, .Mr. Beard, had not returned 
it in what Shebheare called proper lime, the latter pnblishcA 
a pamphlet of correspondence on the subject. In 1768 he 
wrote the review of books in the “ Political Rcijister” for 
three months, and was often engaged to write for particular 
per.sons, with whom lie treqiiently quarrelled when ho came 
to be paid, and sometimes prosecuted them in the courts. 
His pen seems to have been constantly employed, and he 
wrote with great rapidity, what certainly can now he read 
with little satisfaction, and must soon be forgotten. Though 
pensioned by government, he added little to its support, 
and gave disgust to its friends from the virulence with which 
he attacked its adversaries, and which defeated his own 
purpose. During the latter part of his life, he retired 
more from public view. In defence, however, of the 
measures of administration respecting the American war, 
be wrote two pamphlets, one against Mr. Burke, and ano¬ 
ther against Dr. Price. 

His publications, satirical, political, and medical, amount, 

VOL. XXVII. F F 
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it is said, to thirty-four, besides a novel called “ Lydia,for 
Filial Piety,” in which also he has introduced living cha¬ 
racters. He died Aug. 1, 1788, leaving, we are told, 
among those who knew him best, the character of a bene¬ 
volent man, which, from the affectionate manner in which 
he speaks of his relations, he probably deserved. His cha¬ 
racter, in other respects, cannot be held up to admiration.' 

SHEEPSHANKS (William), a learned English clergy¬ 
man, was horn in the village of Linton in Craven, York¬ 
shire, March 18, 1740. His father, who, having no trade 
or profession, lived upon and farmed his own estate, was a 
very sensible and intelligent man, so far superior to those 
among vfhom he lived, and so disinterested in the applica¬ 
tion of his talents, that he was highly popular and useful 
in his native village. His moi er was a woman of very su¬ 
perior understanding. He was educated at the grammar- 
school of the parish ; and in 1761 was admitted of St.John’s 
college, Cambridge, where his singular facility in the ac¬ 
quirement of philosophical knowledge quickly became so 
conspicuous, that, at a time when other under-graduates 
find sufficient employment in preparing for their own exer¬ 
cises and examinations, he had no less than six pupils. At 
this time also he laid the foundation of a lasting friendship 
with two young men of great promise in the university, John 
Law and William Paley, both of Christ’s college; tlie one 
afterwards bishop of Elphin, the other the late celebrated 
writer. In .St. .John’s he lived upon terms of almost equal 
intima< y witli Mr. Arnald, the senior wrangler of his year, 
whose genius, alwa) s eccentric, after a short career of court 
ambition, sunk in incurable lunacy. His academical exer¬ 
cises also connected him more or less with the late lord Al- 
vanley, the present Mr. baron Graham, and the learned 
and pious Joseph Milner, afterwards of Hull; all of whom, 
as well as Law, took their first degrees at the same time 
with himself. Such a constellatiotj of talent has scarcely 
been assembled in any single year from that time to the 
present. 

In January 1766, lie took the degree of A. B.; and in 
1767 was elected fellow of his college, on the foundation 
of Mr. Platt. In 1767, he took the degree of A. M. In 
part of the years 1771 and 1772, he served the office of 
moderator for the university with distinguished applause. 


t Europ. Ma£. for 1788,—-Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to the Encycl. Britannica. 
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t)oring this period he numbered among his pupils several 
whom he lived to see advanced to high stations in their re¬ 
spective professions, particularly the present bishop of Lin¬ 
coln and the chief justice of the King’s Bench. In 1773, 
he accepted from the university the rectory of Ovington in 
Norfolk; and, having married an highly respectable per¬ 
son, the object of his early attachment, settled at the vil¬ 
lage of Grassington, where he received into his house a 
limited number of pupils, among whom, in the years 1774 
and 1775, was Dr.Thomas Dunham Whitaker, the learned 
author of the “ History of Craven.” In 1777, he removed 
to Leeds; and in the same year, by the active friendship 
of Dr. John Law, then one of the prebendaries of tarlisle, 
he was presented by that chapter to the living of Sebergham 
in Cumberland. In 1783 he was appointed to the valuable 
cure of St. John’s church in Leeds ; and in 1792 he was 
collated, by his former pupil Dr. Pretyman, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, to a prebend in his cathedral, which, by the favour 
of the present archbishop of York, be was enabled to ex¬ 
change, in 1794 or 1795, foramuch more valuable stall at 
Carlisle, vacated by the promotion of Dr. Paley to the sub¬ 
deanery of Lincoln. This was the last of his preferments, 
and probably the height of his wishes ; for he was in his 
own nature very disinterested.- After having been afflicted 
for several years with calculous complaints, the scourges of 
indolent and literary men, he died at Leeds, July 26, 1810, 
and was interred in his own church. 

In vigour and clearness of understanding, Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks was excelled by few. His spirits were lively, and 
his conversation was inexhaustibly fertile in anecdote and 
reflection. His knowledge of common life, in all its modes, 
was that of an original and acute observer—his eyes were 
most penetrating and expressive. In short, nature had en¬ 
dowed him with faculties little, if at all, inferior to those 
of the two great men with whom he lived in habits of most 
intimate friendship. His conversation had much of the 
originality and humour which distinguished that of Dr. Pa¬ 
ley ; and, when he thought proper, it was equally profound 
and sagacious with that of Dr. Law. When ho could be 
prevailed upon to write at all, he wrote with the clearness 
and force peculiar to his school; so that, if his industry 
had borne any proportion to his natural talents, and if tbeife 
ha i been sedulously applied to elucidate and expand those 
branches of science in which he so much excelled, he would 
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have wanted no other memorial. But a constitutional indo> 
lence, adds his biographer, “ robbed him of the fame which 
he might have attained : the privation, however, occasioned 
neither a struggle nor a pang ■, for his want of ambition was 
at least equal to bis hatred of exertion; and, as far as could 
be gathered from a conversation in the highest degree open 
and undisguised, he was equally careless of living and of 
posthumous reputation. Had the same indifference ex¬ 
tended to his surviving friends, this short account would 
not have been written.” ‘ 

SHEFFIELD (John), duke of Buckinghamshire, a poet 
and wit of the seventeenth century, was born in 1649, and 
was tb^son of Edmund, earl of Mulgrave*. At nine years 
of age he lost his father, and his mother marrying again 
soon after, the care of his education was left entirely to the 
conduct of a tutor, who, though himself a man of learning, 
had not that happy manner of communicating his knowledge 
by which his pupil could reap any great improvement un¬ 
der him. In consequence of which, when he came to part 
from his governor, after having travelled with him into 
France, he quickly discovered, in the course of his con¬ 
versation with men of genius, that though he had acquired 
the politer accomplishments of a gentleman, yet that he 
was still greatly deficient in every part of literature, and 
those higher excellencies, without which it is impossible to 
rise to any considerable degree of eminence. He therefore 
resolved to educate himself, and dedicate for some time a 
certain number of hours every day to study. Such a pur¬ 
pose, says Dr. Johnson, formed at such an age, and suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and instructs 
as it is real. By this means he very soon acquired a degree 
of learning which entitled him to the character of a scho¬ 
lar ; and hi.s literary acquisitions are the more wonderful, as 
those j-ears in which they are commonly made were spent 
by him in the tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of a 
court. When war was declared against the Dutch, he.went 
at the age of seventeen on board the ship in which prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle saded, with the com¬ 
mand of the fleet; but by contrariety of winds they were 
restrained from action. His zeal, however, for the king’* 

* For I he pciligrre and dckoeiidants of this nobleman, se« Gent. Mag. rol. 
tXXIX. 

' Whitaker’s Hist, of Craven, p. 473. 
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aervice was recompensed by the command of one of the 
independent troops of horse, then raised to protect the 
coast. 

Next year he received a summons to parliament, which, 
as he was then but eighteen years old, the earl of Northum¬ 
berland censured as at least indecent, and his objection was 
allowed. When the second Dutch war broke out in 1672, 
he went again a volunteer in the ship which .the celebrated 
lord Ossory commanded, and who represented his beha¬ 
viour so favourably, that he was advanced to the com¬ 
mand of the Catharine, the best second-rate ship in the 
navy. He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and 
commanded it a* colonel. The land forces wfire sent 
ashore by prince Rupert; and he lived in the camp very 
familiarly with Schomberg. He was then appointed co¬ 
lonel of the old Holland regiment, together with his 
own, and had the promise of a garter, which he obtained 
in his twenty-fifth year. He was likewise made gentle¬ 
man of the bed-chamber. He afterwards went into the 
French service, to learn the art of war under Turenne, 
but staid only a short time. Being by the duke of Mon¬ 
mouth opposed in his pretensions to the first troop of horse- 
guards, he, in return, made Monmouth suspected by the 
duke of York. He was not long after, when Monmouth 
fell into disgrace, recompensed with the lieutenancy of 
Yorkshire, and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and 
civil honours and employments; yet, busy as he was, he 
did not neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry; 
in which he must have been early considered as uncom¬ 
monly skilful, if, says Dr. .Johnson, it be true which is re¬ 
ported, that, when he was not yet twenty years old, his 
recommendation advanced Dryden to the laurel. But this, 
Malone says, happens not to be true, for Sheffield was not 
lord chamberlain till fifteen years after Dryden’s appoint¬ 
ment. 

When in 1680, the Moors besieged Tangier, lord Mul- 
grave was sent to its relief, with two thousand men. And 
now, says Dr. Johnson, a strange story is told of the dan¬ 
ger to which he was intentionally exposed in a leaky ship, 
to gratify some resentful jealousy of the king. ITor this jea¬ 
lousy historians assign dilFerent causes. Some imagine that 
the king had discovered an intrigue between lord Mulgrave 
and one of his mistresses; and others attribute his majesty’s 
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resentment to proposals of marriage, whicli his lordship wasf 
btold enough to make to the princess It is added, 

that “ be the cause what it would, it is apparent it was in¬ 
tended that lord Mulgrave should be lost in the passage; a 
vessel being provided to carry him over, which had been 
sent home as unserviceable, and was in so shattered a con¬ 
dition, that the captain of her declared he was afraid to 
make the voyage. On this his lordship applied, not only 
to the lord high admiral, but to the king himself. These 
remonstrances, however, were in vain; no redress was to 
be had : and the earl, who saw the trap laid for him b)' his 
enemies, was compelled to throw himself into almost inevi¬ 
table danger to avoid the imputation of cowardice, which 
of all others he had the greatest detestation of. He, how¬ 
ever, dissuaded several volunteers of quality from accom¬ 
panying him in the expedition ; only the earl of Plymouth, 
the king’s natural son, piqued himself on running the same 
hazard with a man, who, in spite of the ill treatment he 
met with from the ministry, could so valiantly brave every 
danger in the service of his father. 

“ Providence, however, defeated this malicious scheme, 
by giving them remarkably fine weather through the whole 
voyage, which lasted three weeks; at the termination of 
which, by the assistance of pumping the whole time to 
discharge the water, which leaked in very fast, they ar¬ 
rived safe at Tangier. And perhaps there cannot be a 
more striking instance of innate firmness and magnanimity 
than in the behaviour of this nobleman during the voyage. 
For, though he was fully convinced of the hourly dangers 
they were in, yet was his mind so calm and undisturbed, 
that he even indulged his passion for the Muses amidst the 
tumults of the tempestuous elements, and during this 
voyage composed a poem, which is to be met with among 
his other works.” Such is the story as compiled hy Baker 
from various authorities, and which those who are accus¬ 
tomed to weigh evidence will probably not think very 
credible in all its circumstances. 

'I’he consequence of this expedition was the retreat of 
the Moors, and the blowing-up of Tangier. The poem 
above alluded to was “ I'he Vision,” a licentious otiej such 
as was fashionable in those times, with little power of in¬ 
vention or propriety of sentiment. At his return he found 
the king kind, who, as Dr. .Johnson says, perhaps had never 
been angry, and he continued a wit and a courtier' as 
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At the succession of king James, to whom he was inti¬ 
mately known, and by whom he tlmught himself beloved, 
he was admitted into the privy council, and made lord 
chamberlain. He accepted a place in the high commission 
without knowledge, as he declared after the Revolution, 
of its illegality. Having few religious scruples, he at¬ 
tended the kinjj at mass, and kneeled with the rest; but 
had no disposition to receive the Romish faith, or to force 
it upon others ; for when the priests, encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he 
told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to 
receive instruction, and that he had taken much pains to 
believe in God who had made the world and all men in it; 
but that he should not be easily persuaded “ that man was 
quits, and made God again.” A pointed sentence, says 
Dr. Johnson, is bestowed by successive transmission to the 
last whom it will fit; this censure of transubstantiation, 
whatever be its value, was uttered long ago by Anne Askew, 
one of the first suft'erers for the Protestant religion, who, 
in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in t!ie Tower; 
concerning which there is reason to wonder that it was not 
known to the historian of the Reformation. 

In the revolution he acquiesced, though he did not pro¬ 
mote it, and when king James, in opposition to the advice 
of his friends, did quit the kingdom, he appears to have 
been one of the lords who wrote such letters to the fleet, 
the army, and all the considerable garrisons in England, 
as persuaded them to continue in proper order and sub- 
jeetion. To his humanity, direction, ami spirited beha¬ 
viour in council also, his majesty stood indclited for the 
protection he obtained from the lords in London, upon 
his being seized and insulted by the populace at Fever- 
sham in Kent. There was once a design of associating 
him in the invitation of the prince of Orange ; but the earl 
of Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, by declaring 
that Mulgrave would never concur. Tnis king William 
afterwards told him ; and asked what lie would have done 
if the proposal had been made ? “ Sir,” said lie, “ I 
would have discovered it to the king whom I theu 
served.” To which king William replied, “ I cannot 
blame you.” 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for 
the conjunctive .sovereignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the title of the prince and his consort equal, and it 
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would please the prince their protector to have a share in 
the sovereignty. J’his vote gratilied king William; yit, 
either by the king’s distrust, or his own discontent, he 
lived some years without employment. He looked on the 
king with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may 
be credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding 
this aversion or inditfereuce, made marquis of Nonnanby 
in 1694, but still' opposed the court on some important 
questions; yet at last he was received into the cabinet 
council, with a pension of three thousand pounds. 

On the accession of queen Anne, that princess, who ever 
had a great regard for him, loaded him with employments 
and dignities. In April 1702, he was sworn lord privy seal, 
made lord lieutenant and custos rotulorum for the north 
riding of Yorkshire, and one of the governors of the Char¬ 
ter-house ; and the same year was apjtoiuted one of the 
commissioners to treat of an union between England and 
Scotland. On the 9th of March, 1703, he was created duke 
of Norm .nby, and on the 19th of the same month duke* of 
Buckinghamshire, there being suspected to be somewhere 
a latent claim to the title of duke of Buckingham. 

In 1710, the whig ministry beginning to give ground, 
his grace, who was strongly attached to tory principles, 
joined with Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, in such 
measures as brought about a change in the ministry, shook 
the power of the duke and duchess of Marlborough, and 
introduced Mr. Harley, the earl of Shrewsbury, lord Bo- 
lingbroko, &c. into the administration. Her majesty now 
offered to make him chancellor, which he refused, but in 
1711 was appointed steward of her maji sly’s household, and 
piesident of the council, and on her decease, in 1713, was 
nominated one pf the lords justices in Great Britain, till 
the arrival of king George 1. from Hanover. 

His grace died on the 24tli of February, 1720, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and after lying'in state for 
some days at Buckingham house, was interred with great 
solemnity in Westminster-abbey, where a handsome mo¬ 
nument has since been erected to his memory, with an epi¬ 
taph written by himself, and directed by his will to be en¬ 
graved on it*. He left only one legitimate son behind 


* The principal part of this epitaph 
is :— 

“ Oubius, sed noit improbns vixi. 
Incertus morior, sed inturbatus. 


Mamanum est nescire & errare. 
Christum adveneror, Deo cmifido 
Oinnipotenii, beni-solentissimo. 
Eux huliuin, mistrere mei.” 
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him, named Edmund, who died in the bloom of youth. It 
is observable, that the duke’s three wives wer all widows. 
The duchess died in 1742. She published a splendid edi¬ 
tion of his works in 1723, 2 vols. 4to, which were after¬ 
wards reprinted in 1729 and 1740, 2 vols. 8vo. The first 
contains his poems upon various subjects ; the second, his 
prose works, which consist of historical memoirs, speeches 
in parliament, characters, dialogues, critical observations, 
essays, and letters ; but the edition of 1729 is castrated, 
some particulars relating to the revolution in 1723 having 
given offence. 

His character, says Dr. .fohnson, is not to be proposed 
as worthy of imitation. His religion he may be supposed 
to have learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was such 
as naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His sentiments 
with respect to women he picked up in the court of Charles; 
and his {winciples concerning property were such as a 
gaming-table supplies. He was censured as covetous, and 
has lieen defended by an instance of inattention to his af¬ 
fairs, as if a man might not at once be corrupted by ava¬ 
rice and idleness. He is said, however, to have had much 
tenderness, and to have been very ready to apologize for 
his violences of passion. 

As a poet, if we credit the testimony of his contempo¬ 
raries, he was one of no vulgar rank; but modern criti¬ 
cism represents him as a ivriter that sometimes glimmers, 
but rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. 
His songs are upon common topics; he hopes, and grieves, 
and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like any other 
maker of little stanzas; to be great, he hardly tries; to be 
gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the *• Essay on Satire” he was always supposed to 
have had the help of Dryden, but, according to Mr. Ma¬ 
lone's account, that did not amount to much. His “ Essay 
on Poetry” i-. the great work for which he was praised by 
Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope; and doubtless by many 
more, whose eulogies have perished. 

U pon this piece he ajipears to have set a high value ; for 
he was all his life-time improving it by successive revisals, 

The Ei’cond line of the epitaph stands verb “ adveneroi” not full enough, as 
as follows on the duke's mniiuiuent:— applied to Christ. Some displeasure 
“ Iiicertus inoriiir, non pi rturbatus having hem expressed at this epit.apli, 
and the words “ Ckrisium adveneror” it was defended in form hy Dr. Fiddes, 
are omitted, at the desire, as is said who did not understand it. See our 
of bishop Atterbury, who thought the account of Fidiies, vol, XIV. 
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so that there is scarcely any poem to be found of which tb^ 
last edition differs more from the first. “ The coldness aifH 
neglect,” says Warton, “with which this writer, formed only 
on the French critics, speaks of Milton, must be considered 
as proofs of bis want of critical discernment, or of critical 
courage, I con recollect no performance of Buckingham 
that stamps him a true genius ; his reputation was owing to 
his rank. In reading his poems, one is apt to exclaim with 
our author— 

“ What woful stuff this IMadrigal would be 
In some starv’d liackncy sonneteer, oi- me! 

But let a lord once own the happy line.s. 

How the wit brightens, how the style refines!” 

Yet Dryden extolled this essay highly, and it may be justly- 
said that the precepts are judicious, sometimes new, and 
often happily expressed, Sheffield’s memoirs also are lively 
and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an 
historian, but not the fire and fancy of a poet.' 

SHELDON (Gilbert), archbisho]j of Canterbury, was 
youngest son of Roger Sheldon of Stanton in Staffordshire, 
and was born there July 19, I59S. His Christian name 
was given him at his baptism by Gilbert earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, to whom his father was a menial servant, although 
descended from the ancient family of the Sheldons of Staf¬ 
fordshire. In the latter end of lfil3 he w'as admitted a 
commoner of Trinity college, Oxford, and took the degree 
of bachelor of arts Nov. 27, 1617, and tliat of master. May 
20, 1630. In 1622 he was elected fellow of All Souls’ 
college, and about the same time entered into holy orders, 
and afterwards became domestic chaplain to the lord keeper 
Coventry, who gave him a prebend of Gloucester. 
lord keeper had a high esteem for him, and employed him 
in various affairs relating both to church and state. Lord 
Clarendon, who mentions' this, adds, that Sheldon was 
very early looked upon as equal to any preferment the 
church could yield; and sir Francis Weiiman would often 
say, when Sheldon visited at lord Falkland’s house, that 
“ he was born and bred to be archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Lord Coventry therefore recommended him to Charles I. 
as a person well versed in political affair.s. He was some 
time rector of Ickford in Bucks, and presented to the rec- 

1 Gen. Diet.—Biog. Brit.—Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park.— 
Bowles’a edition of Pope.—Cibbei’s Livas.—Biog. Dram.—Johnson’s Lives.— 
Nichols’s AUerbury.—Malone’s Drydeii, &c. &c. 
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tory of Newington by archbishop Laud. November 11, 
1628, he procoeJed bachelor of diviiiity; and, May 2, 1632, 
he was presented by the king to tlie vicarage of Hackney 
in. Middlesex, then void by the promotion of David Dol- 
ben to the bishopric of Bangor. On .June 25, 1634, he 
compounded for his degree of doctor of divinity ; and in 
the middle of March 1635, was elected warden of All Souls’ 
college. AI)out the same lime he wrote some letters to 
Mr Cliiliin^wonh concerning subscription to the thirty- 
nine articles, who had some scruples on that obligation 
(see CniLLiNGWORTii). Dr. Sheldon became chaplain in 
ordinary to bis majesty, and was afterwards clerk of ths 
closet, and was intended !or master of the Savoy ; but the 
commotions which ensued prevented those promotions. 
During tne rebellion lie adhered to the royal cause, and in 
Eel). 1644 was one of the king’s chaplains sent by his ma¬ 
jesty to atiend liis commissioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, 
where he argued so earnestly in favour of the church, as 
to incur the resentment of the parliamentary commissioners, 
which they afterwards made him feel. In April 1646 he 
alien led the king at Oxford, and was witness to a remark¬ 
able vow which his majesty made there, the purport of 
which was, that when it should please God to re-establish 
his throne, he w'ould restore to the church all impropria¬ 
tions, lands, &c. vvliich were taken from any episcopal see, 
catlie 'ral, collegiate cliiirch, &c. This vow, which is in 
the appendix to F.chard’s history, was preserved thirteen 
years under ground hy Dr. Sheldon. In August 1647 there 
passed some letters hetwccti Dr. Sheldon and several gen- 
tjemen, then pri.soner-. in the Tower of London for the 
royal cause, who had scnijiles about applying for their 
liberty to the usurping poners, if in the king’s opinion 
such application sliould seem prejudicial to his majesty’s 
interest. On submitting ibis matter to the king, he gave 
them peniiission to act as tiicy slioiild think fit. 

During his majesty’s being at Newmarket that year, and 
afterwards in the l.sle of Wight, Dr. Sheldon attended on 
him as one of his ciiTolains. On March 30, 1647-8, he 
was ejected from his wai jensbip by the parliament-visitors, 
and imprisoned with Dr. Hatnmond, in Oxford, and other 
places, that they might not only be no hindrance to the 
changes going on in the iin.versity, but be prevented from 
attending the king at the isle of Wight. Dr. Sheldon re¬ 
mained confined above six months, and then the reforming 
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committee set him at liberty, Oct. 24, 1648, on condition 
that he should never come within five miles of Oxford; 
that be should not go to the king in the Isle of Wight, and 
that he should give security to appear before them at four¬ 
teen days’ warning, whenever cited. Upon his release 
he retired to Snelston in Derbyshire, where, at his own 
expence, and by contributions from his friends, he sent 
money constantly to the exiled king, and followed his stu¬ 
dies until the approach of the restoration. On March 4, 
1659-60, Dr. John Palmer, who had been placed in the 
wardenship in his room, dying, and there being an imme¬ 
diate prospect of his majesty’s return, there was no elec¬ 
tion made of a successor, but Dr. Sheldon was restored, 
though he never took re-|)ossession. On the king’s return 
he met his majest}' at Canterbury, and was soon after made 
dean of the royal chapel; and upon bishop Juxon’s trans¬ 
lation to the see of Canterbury, was made bishop of Lon¬ 
don, to which he was elected October 9, 1660, and con¬ 
secrated the 28th of that month. He held the mastership 
of the Savoy with that bishopric; and the famous confer¬ 
ence between the episcopal and presbyterian clergy con¬ 
cerning alterations to be made in the liturgy, in 1661 , was 
held at his lodgings in the Savoy, in the course of which 
he exerted himself much against the presbyterians. Upon 
archbishop Juxon’s death he was elected to the see of Can¬ 
terbury Aug. 11, 1668. In 166,5, duritig the time of the 
plague, he continued at Lambeth, and exerted the utmost 
benevolence to those who would otherwise have perished 
in their necessities; and by his letters to all the bishops, 
procured considerable sums to be returned out of all parts 
of his province. On December 20, 1667, he was elected 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, but on the 31st of 
July, 1669, resigned that office. He died at Lambeth, 
November 9, 1677, in the eightieth year of his age, and 
was interred in Croydon church in Surrey, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory by his heir, sir Joseph 
Sheldon, then lately lord mayor of London, son of his elder 
brother Ralph Sheldon of Stanton in Staffordshire. 

Dr. Sheldon’s character has been represented with the 
discordance that must be expected in the reports of con¬ 
tending parties. It would appear on an impartial view of 
contemporary authorities, that he was more eminent as a 
politician than a divine; and that in the former character, 
resentment of personal injuries, as well as of the more exr 
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The character given of him by Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop of 
Oxford, who bad been his chaplain, seems in a great degree 
to correspond with other authoritiesj and confirms the ge* 
neral opinion that Sheldon was not precise as a divine. 

Parker, in liis “ Coinmentarii de rebus sui temporis,” 
tells us, that archbishop Sheldon “ was a man of undoubt¬ 
ed piety ; but though he was very assiduous at prayers, yet 
he did not set so great a value on them as others did, nor 
regarded so much worsjiip as the use of worship, placing 
the chief point of religion in the practice of a good life. In 
his daily discourse he cautioned those about him not to de¬ 
ceive themselves with an half religion, nor to think that 
divine worship was confined within the walls of the church, 
the principal part of it being without doors, and consisting 
in being conversant with mankind. If men led an upright, 
sober, chaste life, then and not till then they might look 
upon themselves as religious ; otherwise it would signify 
nothing what form of religion bad men followed, or to what 
church they belonged. Therefore having spoken to this 
effect, he added with a kind of exultation and joy, ‘Do 
well, and rejoice.’—His advice to young noblemen and 
genilcmcn, who l)y their parents’ commands resorted daily 
to him, was always this ; ‘ Let it be your principal care to 
become honest men, and afterwards be as devout and reli¬ 
gious as you will. No piety will be of any advantage to 
yourselves or any body else, unless you are honest and 
moral men.’ He had a great aversion to all pretences to 
extraordinary piety, which covered real dishonesty; but 
had a sincere affection for those, whose religion was at¬ 
tended with integrity of manners. Ilis worthy notions of 
religion meeting with an excellent temper in him, gave 
him that even tranquillity of mind, by which he was still 
himself, and always the same, in adversity as well as in 
prosperity; and neither over-rated nor despised life, nor 
feared nor wished for death, but lived agreeably to himself 
and others.” 

it is as a prelate of great munificence that Sheldon will 
be handed down to posterity with the highest honours. On 
the accession of Charles II. when the members of the uni- 
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versity who had been ejected by the usurping powers, be¬ 
gan to restore the ancient estabiishments, a design ■ was 
formed of erecting some building for the acts, exercises, 
&c. which had formerly been perlonned in St. Mary’s 
church, with some inconvenience to the university, and 
some injury to the church. Certain houses were accord- 
ingly purchased, which stood on the site of the present 
theatre; and in 1664, Sheldon, then archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, having contributed 1000/. the foundation-stone was 
laid July 26, with great solemnity before the vice chan¬ 
cellor,’ heads of houses. &c. And when no other bene¬ 
factors appeared to promote the work, archbishop Sheldon 
munificently took upon himself the whole expence, which 
amounted to 12,470/. ll.«. \ \d. and gave also 2000/. to be 
laid out in estates for repairs, or the surplus to be applied 
to the establishment of a printing-house. The architect 
employed was the celebrated sir Christopher Wren, and 
the building was completed in about five years. It was 
one of sir Christopher’s first works, and a happy presage 
of the talents which he afterwards displayed in the metro¬ 
polis. Nor did the archbishop’s liberality stop here. Mr. 
Henry Wharton has enumerated the following sums he be¬ 
stowed on other public purposes: To lord Petre for the 
purchase of London House, the residence of the bishops of 
London, 5200/. He abated in his fines for the augmenta¬ 
tion of vicarages 1680/. He gave towards the repair of 
St. Paul’s before the fire 2169/. 17s. lOd. and the repairs of 
bis houses at Fulham, Lambeth, and Croydon, 4500/. To 
All Souls’ chapel. Trinity college chapel, Christ church, 
Oxford, and Lichfield cathedral, 450/. When first made 
bishop, the leases being all expired, he abated in his fines 
17,733/. including probably the article of 1630/, above 
mentioned.' 

SHENSTONE (William), eldest son of a plain unedu- 
cated country gentieinan, of Hales-Owen, Shropshire, who 
farmed his own estate, was born Nov. 18, 1714. He learn¬ 
ed to read of an old dame, commemorated in his poem of 
the “ School-mistressand soon received such delight 
from books, that he was always calling fur new entertain¬ 
ment, and expected that, when any of the family went to 
market, a new book should be brought him, which, when 
it came, was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. It 

, • Bioft. Brit.—Lc Neve.—Atli. Os.-vol. II.—Wood’s Annals.—Burnet’s Own 
Times, &c. 
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is said, that, when his request had been neglected, his mo¬ 
ther wrapped up a piece of wood of the same form, and 
pacified him for the night. As he grew older, he went for 
a while to the grammar-school in Hales-Owen, and was 
placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent school¬ 
master at Solihul, where he distingnished himself by the 
quickness of his progress. When he was young (June 1724) 
he was deprived of his father; and soon after (August 1726) 
of his grandfather; and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, 
who managed the estate. From school he was sent in 1732 
to Pembroke-college in Oxford, a society which for half a 
century had been eminent for English poetry and elegant 
literature. Here it appears that he found delight and ad¬ 
vantage ; for he continued his name there ten years, though 
he took no degree. After the first four years he put on the 
Civilian’s gown, but without shewing any intention to en¬ 
gage in the profession. About the time when he went to Ox¬ 
ford, the death of his grandmother devolved his affairs to 
the care of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Stafford¬ 
shire, whose attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 
At Oxford he amused himself with English poetry ; and in 
1737, printed at Oxford, for private circulation, a small 
miscellany of juvenile verses, without his name. He then 
for a time wandered about, to acquaint himself with life; 
and was sometimes at London, sometimes at Bath, or any 
place of public resort; but he did not forget his poetry. 
He published in 1740 his “Judgment of Hercules,”ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Lyttelton, whose interest he supported wjth 
great warmth at an election : this was, two years afterwards*) 
followed by the “ School-mistress.” Mr. Dolman,, to 
whose care he was indebted for his ease and leisure, died in 
1745, and the care of his own fortune now fell upon him. 
He tried to escape it a while, and lived at his house with 
his tenants, who were distantly related; but, finding that 
imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the whole estate 
into his own hands, more to the improvement of its beauty 
than the increase of its produce. His delight in rural plea¬ 
sure was now excited, and bis ambition of rural elegance i 
he began from this time, says Johnson, “ to point his 
prospects, to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, 
and to wind his waters; which he did with such judgment 
and such fancy, as made his little domain the envy of the 
g,reat, and the admiration of the skilful; a place to be visited 
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by-travellers, and copied by designers.” Of-these extiployw 
ments Dr. Johnson has perhaps formed a harsh estimate^ 
yetSbenstone’s affectionate apologist, Mr. Greaves, is oblig¬ 
ed to confess that he spent his whole income in adorning the 
Leasowes, and that it added little to his comfort, the only 
happiness he felt being confined to the moment of im¬ 
provement. It is said, that, if he had lived a little longer, he 
wjniid have been assisted by a pension ; such bounty could 
not have been ever more properly bestowed; and overtures 
appear to have been made lor that purpose, but they came 
toodate : he died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, Feb. 
11, 1763 ; and was buried by the side of his brother in the 
cburchtyard of Hales-Owen. He was never married, 
though It appears that he was twice in love, and Johnson 
says he might have obtained tho lady, whoever she was, to 
whom bis “ Pastoral Ballad” was addressed. He is repre¬ 
sented by bis friend Dudsley as a man of great tenderness 
and generosity, kind to all that were within his influence ; 
huty if once offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive to 
CBoonomy, and careless of his expences; in his person 
larger than the middle size, with somctlimg clumsy in bis 
fotm; very negligent of his cloaths, and remarkable for 
wearing liis grey hair in a particular manner; for be held 
that the fashicm was no rule of dress, and that e\ ery man was 
to suit bis appearance to his natural form. These, says 
Mr. Greaves, were not precisely his sentiments, though he 
thought right enough, that every one should, in some de¬ 
gree, consult his particular < shape and complexion in 
adjusting his dress ; and that no fashion ought to sanctify 
what was ungraceful, absu''d, or leally deformed. 

• Hii life was unst.uncd by any niine, for the Klegy on 
Jessy,” which has been supposed to relate an unfortunate 
and criminal amour of his own, was known by bis friends to 
have been suggested by the stoiy of Miss Godfrey in 
Richardson’s “ Pamela.” 

His “ Woik.s*’ were collected by Mr. Dodsley, in 3 
vols. 3vo, and still retain a good share of popularity. The 
first consists of elegies (of which there are twenty-six), 
odes, songs, and ballads, levities, or pieces of humour, 
and.moral pieces; many of which are distinguished by 
elegance and simplicity, 'i'he second conuiins bis prose 
works, and consists of several detached observations on 
men, manpers, and things, thrown together in small chap¬ 
ters, without any order or connection. Uis sentiiiienta 
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and reflections are for the most part natural and just; many 
of them new, lively, and entertaining, a few of them rather 
paradoxical, and somes that are false and ill-supported, 
though, upon the whole, they seem to have been the genui'oe 
fruits of a good understanding and an amiable disposition. 
The third volume consists of “ Letters to his Friends.” On 
his general merits as a writer, Mr. Greaves says, that 
Shenstone, “ through indolence and ill-health, and perhaps 
too great a fondness for amusement, lavished and ex¬ 
hausted the talents given him by nature on a few topics 
which presented themselves to his imagination; but in those 
few he generally excelled.” * 

SHEPREVE, or SHEPERY (Johk), a celebrated Latin 
poet and linguist, was born at Sugworth, in the parish of 
Radley, near Abington in Berks, about 1509, He was 
educated in Corpus Christi college, Oxford, of which he 
was admitted probationer fellow in 1528, and completed 
his degrees in arts in 1533. At that time he was Greek 
reader in his college, and succeeded Robert Wakefield in 
the Hebrew professorship of the university of Oxford about 
1538. Three years afterwards, by leave from the heads of 
the university, he began to expound in the public schools 
the book of Genesis in Hebrew, and would have proceeded 
through the other books of the Pentateuch, bad be not 
been prevented by death. He died at Aginondesham in 
Buckinghamshire, in 1542. He was thought to have sur¬ 
passed Origeii for memory, and Ovid for expedition in 
versifying; it having been but an ordinary matter with him 
to compose one hundred good verses every day, at vacant 
hours. Leland celebrates him in his “ Encomia,” and in 
bis “ Cygnea Cantio,” in which he calls him “ deous 
utriusque lingu®.” He is praised likewise in White’s 
” Diacosiomartyrion,” and by Pits. His works are, 1. Sum- 
ma et synopsis Novi Test, distichis duceiitis sexaginta com-, 
prehensa,” Strasb. 1556, 8vo, reprinted at London and Ox-' 
ford. 2. “ Hippolytus Ovidianae Phaedrae respondens.” 
Oxon. 1584. 3-. “ Vita et epicedion Joannis Claymundi,” 

a MS. in Corpus college library. H.e wrote also some 
translations from the Greek, and some poems and orations 
which remain in MS. He had a nephew William, who in 
the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign left England on 

I Life by Johnson.—Recollection of pnrticulnn in the life of, by the Rev* 
Mr. Greaves of Mickleton,—Hnll's Select Letters.—Nash’s Worcastershire. 
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apcwnt of his adherence to popery, and died at Ron^ in 
1698. He was educated also at Corpus, and had the repu. 
tation of a man of learning. He left some MSS. on catbo* 
lie subjects, and one 4tu printed at Rome in 1596, entitled 
“ The literal connexion of the Psalms of our lady’s office, 
and their confirmation, from the Greek, Hebrew, Syriae, 
Cbaldaic, Arabic, JEthiopic, &c.” If acquainted with ail 
these languages, he could have been no common scholar in 
the sixteenth century. ’ 

, SHERARD, or SHERWOOD (William), a very 
learned botanist, was the son of George Sherwood, of 
Bushby, in Leicestershire. It does not appear at what time 
pr for what reason the alteration in the name was made. 
He was born in 1659, educated first at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, and then at St. John’s college, Oxford, where he 
entered in 1677. He subsequently became a fellow of this 
college, and took the degree of bachelor of law, December 
11, 1683. Being appointed travelling tutor successively, 
to Charles, afterwards the second viscount Townshend, and 
to Wriotbesley lord Howland, son of the celebrated patriot 
lord Russel, who in 1700 became the second duke of Bed¬ 
ford, Sherard made two successive tours through Holland, 
France, Italy, &c. returning from the last, as sir J. Smith 
thinks, not much before the year 1700, when his last-men¬ 
tioned pupil was twenty years old. Dr. Pulteney supposes 
him to have come back in 1693, led perhaps by the date of 
Ray’s “ Sylloge Stirpium Europtearura,” printed in 1694, 
to which Sherard communicated a catalogue of plants ga¬ 
thered on mount Jura, Saieve, and the neighbourhood of 
Cepeva. About this time we find he was in Ireland, on a 
visit to his friend sir Arthur Rawdon, at Moira. Long 
before either of his foreign journeys he had travelled over 
various parts of England, and proceeded to Jersey, for the 
purpose of botanical investigation; and the fruits of bis 
discoveries enriched the publications of the illustrious -Kay. 

Botany was ever the prominent pursuit of Sherard in 
all bis journeys. He cultivated the friendship and corre- 
spoadeuce of the most able men on the continent, such as 
Boerhaave, Hermann, Tournefort, Vaillant, Mieheli, &c. 
He is universally believed to have been the author of a 
12mo volume, entitled “ Schoia Botanica,” published at 
Amsterdam ill 1689, and reprinted in 1691 and 1699. This 
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14 a systeirtatic catalogue of the Paris garden, hs preface, 
dated London, Nov. 1688, is signed S. W. A., which the 
French writers have interpreted Samuel Wharton, Anglus, 
under which name the book occurs in Haller’s “ Biblio¬ 
theca Botanica,” v. I. 643. But as no one ever heard of 
such a botanist as Wharton, and the preface in question 
displays the objects and accpiisitions of one of the first rank, 
who could certainly not long remain in obscurity, the above 
initials are presumed to mean William Sherard, to whom 
alone indeed^ with or without a signature, that preface could 
belong. Its writer is described as having attended thi*e.e 
courses of Touriiefort’s botanical lectures,' in 1686, 87, 
and 88, ail which years, he says, he spent at Paris. In the 
summer of 1688 he describes himself as haying passed some 
time in Holland, collecting specimens of plants from the 
rich gardens of that country, and getting them named by 
professor Hermann himself, who allowed him to peruse the 
manuscript rudiments of his “ Paradisus Batavus,” to ex¬ 
amine his herbarium, and to compose a Prodromus of that 
work, which is subjoined to the little volume now under 
our consideration. All this can apply to Sherard only, who 
became the editor of Hermann’s book itself, and who irf its 
preface, dated from Geneva in 16t)7, appears under his 
own name, and speaks of himself as having long enjoyed 
the friendship and the communications of that emineivt 
man, whose judgment and talents he justly commemorates, 
and of whose various literary performances, as well as of his 
botanical principles, he gives an account. Dr. Fulteney 
conceives this preface to have been written during a third 
tour of its author to the continent; but we presume him to 
have then been with the young lord Howland, and conse¬ 
quently on his second tour only. 

Sherard communicated to the Royal Society, in 1700, a 
paper relative to the making of Chinese or Japan varnlshlfes, 
which is printed in the Philosophical Transactions, vol.XXIT. 
The information which it contains was sent by the .lesnits 
to the grand duke of Tuscany, and probably obtained by 
our author at Florence. He now entered on a more public 
walk of life, becoming one of the commissioners for siclt 
and wounded seamen at Portsmouth ; and abodt the year 
.1702, or soon after, was sent out as British consul to 
Smyrna. Here his botanical taste ifiet with fresh gratifica¬ 
tion ; nor was he neglectful of other curiosities of science 
or literature. He visited the seven churches of Asia, 
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c4i|ii(EdasveRd:xi)eient inscriptions, and communicated to tbe 
Rujral Society an account of the new volcanic island, near 
'^Santorini, which rose out of the sea May 12, 1707. 
-Sotany, however, continued to be his leading object. He 
had a villa at Sedekio, near Smyrna, where he could with 
4he more ease resign himself to the contemplation of plants, 
Sind where he began his great herbarium. Hasselquist visited 
spot, with the devotion ot a pilgrim, in the spring of 
.17^0, He saw the house, with a small garden laid out by 
'JSherard, hut not enriched at any great expence, nor stored 
-'With extensive collections of exotics. Many of the latter 
.indeed might,'in the course of thirty-two years, have dis¬ 
appeared. Whatever specimens Sherard could obtain 
fibm Greece, and the neighbouring countries, he here 
carefully preserved; and being well aware of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of Bauhin’s “ Pinax,” as a clue to the botanical 
knowledge tlicn in the world, he is said to have here formed 
the project of continuing it, and even to have made some 
progress in that arduous undertaking, before be returned to 
Bis-native country in 1718. Soon after his return he re¬ 
ceived at Oxford the degree of LL. D. 

-In 1721, Dr. Sherard revisited the continent. Vaillatu 
was now in a declining state of health, and died in Mu\ 
1722. Previous to his decease he concluded, through the 
mediation of Sherard, the sale of his manuscripts and 
drawings of Parisian plants, to Boerhaave, who published 
m 1727 the splendid “ Botanicoii Parisiense.” Thi- 
work, though not free from imperfections in the distribu¬ 
tion of its materials, would doubtless have been far less 
correct, but for the superinteiulance of Sherard, who 
passed a summer with Boerhaave in revising the manuscript. 
Our great botanist bad already rendered a more important 
-serviee to his favourite science, by bringing with him from 
Germany, in August 1721, the celebrated Dillenius. (See 
DltLRNIUS.) By a comparison of dates, it appears that 
Sherard made several visits to the continent. He went 
from Paris to Holland in 172^ and thence with Dillenitts, 
the same year, to England. He stayed some time with 
Boeriiaave again in 1724, or perhaps 1725. We know not 
precisely when or where it happened that be was, like 
Linneus in Norway, in danger of being idiot for a wolf. 

What principally attached Sherard to Oillenius, was the 
kiniilarity of their tastes respecting those intricate tribes of 
legetables now termed cryptqgamic. To these the atten- 
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tion of both bad long been directed, and hence origtMIhed 
the cultivation, wbicb this line of botanical study has t#- 
ceived, from that period, in England and Germany. Thia- 
taste, however, was not exclusive; for these friends and 
fellow labourers left no department of botany ununprovttd. 
Janies ■'lierard, seven years younger than bis brother, who 
had acquired opulence by medical practice, first as an apQ- 
thecdry, and then as a physician, in London, had a great 
fondness fur the same pursuit, an^ reared at bis country 
seat at Eititam, a number of exotic plants, from every 
climate. Hither the more learned subject of our^^reseut 
article frequently resorted. He had acquired aifiueaue by 
his public appointments, but his style ot living was jsyj^le 
and private Devoted to the cultivation of knowledge iix 
himself, and to the diffusion of that of others, he lent his 
aid to all wlio required it, without coming forward cons{H- 
cuously as an antlior. He assisted Catesby witb ipforme- 
lion and with money, to bring out his natural history of 
Carolina, though neither that work, nor the “ iloFths 
Elthuineusis” of Dillenius, appeared till some time after his 
decease, which happened at Eltham Aug. 12, 17|iS, when 
be was 1)9 ye.irs of age. He was buried at Eltham Aug. 
19. His brother died Feb. 12, 1738-9, aged 7-2, ai>d is 
buried in Evington church, near Leicester, with his wife, 
whose maiden name was Lockwood, by whom he had no 
children <• " 

The most ostensible and splendid service to botany was 
rendered by the will of Dr, William Sherard, who-left 
3000/. lor the endowment of the botanical professorship-at 
Oxford, besides 500/. which he gave in bis life-time-for-tlie 
improvement of the garden. He bequeathed to thia.Qsfa* 
blishmeiit his choice botanical library, his ample herbanum, 
and the manuscript of his “ Pinax,” the completion, of 
which he intended should be one of the objects and duties 
of the new professor. He bequeathed also his books 
(with the exception of the botaoical part) and many curio¬ 
sities to St. Jolnr.s college, Oxford. In 1766, some of his 
MSS, were presented by Mr. Ellis to the Royal Society.* 

SHERBURNE (Sir Edward), an English poet, was, de¬ 
scended from an antient family of the same name at Stany- 
hurst, in Lancashire. His grandfather, Henry, appears to 

• Falteney’s BolaDy. —^Reei*< Cyclop.—Qeiit. Mag.' vo!, LXVi. where «re 
soibe carious partieulura of both the Sberarda.—Preface to Moityn’e Diitstta- 
(ioB on the Ansni, p. xl. 
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hUesMhtpaged,- but hi wbst capacity is not known, to Cor^i’ 
pufif^hristi college, Oxford, and settled in that city, where 
Etiward the father of our poet was born. • This Edward 
afterwards to London, and became secretary to the" 
fiftt East India company, established by queen Elizabeth's 
chSnter, and in 1613, obtained a reversionary grant of the 
ditlbei (rf clerk of the ordnance. He was afterwards knighted 
l^Hlharies I. He married Frances, tlie second daughter 
of^ohn Stanley ofRoydon Hall, in Essex, esq. and resided 
i<i“©oldsmith’s Rents, near Redcross-street, Cnpplegate. 

son, the poet, was born here Sept. 18, 1618, and eda^ 
doted by the celebrated Thomas Farnaby, who then taught 
s ichnol in Goldsmith’s rents. On his removal to Seveii- 
os^'in Kent, in 1636, young Sherburne was educated 
privately, under the care of Mr. Charles Aleyn, the poeti- 
cdt* historian of the battles of Cressy and Poictiers, who had 
betJn one of Farnaby’s ushers. On the death of Aleyn irt 
1640, his pupil being intended for the army, «as sent to 
Complete his education abroad, and had travelled in Ftance 
and ‘part of Ital}', when his father’s illness obliged him to 
return. After his father’s death in 1641, he succeeded to 
the clerkship of. his majesty’s ordnance, the reversion of 
which had been procured for him in 16.18, but the rebel¬ 
lion prevented his retaining it long. Being a Roman ca¬ 
tholic, and firmly attached to the king, he was ejected by a 
warrant of the house of Lords in April or May 1642, and 
harassed by a long and expensive confinement in the cus¬ 
tody of the usher of the black rod. 

On, his release he determined to follow the fortunes of 
his royal master, who made him commissary-general-of the 
artillery, in which post be witnessed the battle of Edge-hill, 
and afterwards attended the king at Oxford, where he was 
created master of arts, Dec. 20, 16+2. Here he took such 
opportunities as his office permitted of pursuing his studies, 
and did not leave Oxford untilJune 1646, when it was sur¬ 
rendered to the parliamentary forces. He then went to 
London, and was entertained by a near relation, John 
Povey, esq. at bis chambers in the Middle Temple. Being 
plundered of all his property, and what is ever most dear 
to a man of learning, his ample library, he would probably 
have sunk under bis accumulated sufferings, had he not 
met with his kinsman, Thomas Stanley, esq. father of the 
learned Thomas Stanley, esq. who was a sufferer in tiie 
same cause, and secreted near the same place. But some 
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degree of toleration most have been' extended to bint MXHt 
after, as in 164S, he'published his translatiou of Seneca!!* 
“ Medea,” and in the same year, Seneca’s aniswer .to 
Lucilius’s question ** Why good men suffer misforUlOU, 
seeing there is •> divine providence In 1651, he ptibo 
lisfaed his “ Poems and Translations,” with a Latin dediee* 
tion to Mr. Stanley; and when sir George Savile, afterwerdt 
marquis of Halifax, returned.from his travels about that 
time, he appointed Mr. Sherburne superinteudant of hia 
affairs; and by the recommendation of bis mother, kdy 
Savile, he was afterwards made travelling tutor to bv 
nephew, sir John Coventry. With this gentleman be viaitcd 
various parts of tlie continent, from March 1654 to October 
1659. On the restoration, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards loid Shaftesbury, put another into his place in 
the ordnance, but on Mr. Sherburne’s application to the 
House of Peers, it was restored to him, although its emolu¬ 
ments were soon greatly retrenched. 

The peace of the country being now re-established, he 
appears to have applied himself to a studious life, and re¬ 
plenished bis library, which, according to Wood, was esteem¬ 
ed one of tlie most considerable belonging to any gentle¬ 
man in or near London. In 1675, he published “ The 
Sphere of Marcus Manilius, made an English poem, with 
annotations, and an astronomical index,” which was ho¬ 
noured by tlie very particular and liberal approbation of 
the Royal .Society; and in 1679, he published a translation 
of Sencc.i’s “ Troades, or the ll')val Captives,” and he left 
in manuscript a translation of “ Ilyppolitus,” which two, 
with the “ Medea” before menlioned, he endeavoured to 
prove were all that Seneca wrote. 

During the commotions excited by the popish plot, at¬ 
tempts were made to remove him from his place iu the 
ordnance, as a suspected papist, but these were ineffectual; 
and bis majesty, who appears to have been satisfied with 
his character and conduct, eonferred on him the honour 
of knight-hood, Jan. 6, 16 .S‘i. As, however, he could not 
take the oaths on the revolution, he quitted his public em¬ 
ployment, and by this step sacrificed his property to his 
principles. For some time he lived a retired and probably 
a comfortable life, but poverty at length induced him to 
seek relief. Iu 1696, he presented a supplicatory memo¬ 
rial to the earl of Romney, then master general of the ord- 
•a'nce, and another to the king. In both, he represeated. 
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in earnest but modest language’, his long and 
sdrHces, his total loss of fortune in the cause of ro^tj;, 
kU extreme indigence, and his advanced age (be being 
t&en upwards of eighty-iwo years old), and concluded. )with 
ari humble request that an annual stipend for bis support 
ifaight be granted upon the quarter books of the office* 
The writer to whom we are indebted /or this accoont has 
not been able to discover'that this request was ever 
plied with. He adds, that sir Edward was well acquai»jteii( 
with the duties of his station, to the discharge ut whicb'il^ 
disdicated a long life, and was the principal persup^eon^ 
cemed in drawing up the “ Rules, orders, and instruorions!* 
given to the office of ordnance in 1683, which with very 
few^alterations, have been confirmed at Uie beginning of 
every reign since, and are those by which the office is now 
governed. . ■ 

To these scanty notices, may be added his acquaintance 
with Dr. Bentley, which was occasioned by tliai learned 
critic's announcing an intention of publishing a new edition 
of Marrilius. Sir Edward, who had formerly translated the 
first book of that poet into English verse, took tliis oppor¬ 
tunity of sending to Bentley his collection of editions and 
papers belonging to Caspar Gevar lus, who bad also ip- 
tended an edition ofManilius, but was pretenteJ by deXth. 

The writer of his life in the Biograjihi.i Briunnica, con¬ 
cludes it with lamenting the misfortune »f Anthony Wopd-’s 
carrying on his history no longer than the >ear 1700,. and, 
thus leaving it doubtful when sir Edwatd Sherburue dipd, 
but this is one of the many instances of carelessness which 
occur in those latter volumes of the Biographia thal( 
principally intrusted to Dr. Nichols. Collier, whose OicK 
tionary is in less reputation than it deserves, and wbieh 
contains many curious facts not easily to be found elsewhere, 
ascertains Sherburne’s death from his epitaph, part of which 
he wrote for himself. He died Nov. 4, 1702, and was in¬ 
terred on the 8th in the chapel belonging to the Tower of 
London. 

In Sherburne’s poems consideiabld genius may be dis¬ 
covered, but impeded hy the prevailing taste of his age for 
strmned metaphors and allusions. Poetical lovers thqn 
tboughtHo*compliments too extrat again, and lansacked the 
remotest, and apparently most barren sources for what were 
considered as striking thoughts, but which appear to us nn- 
uatural, if not ridiculous. He appears to have derived. 
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taost of his' reputation from his translations. He was a man 
of elassical learning and a critic, and frequently conveys 
the sense of his author with considerable spirit, aitUoK^. 
his Tersiiication is in general flat and inharmonious. Iw 
sacred poems he seems to rise to a fenrency and eiegaMA 
which indicate a superior inspiration.* 

SHERIDAN (Thomas), D. D. the intimate friend o£ 
Dean Swift, is said by Shield, in Cibber’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” to have been born about 1684, in the county of 
Cavan, where, according to the same authority, his parents 
lived in no very elevated state. They are described as be¬ 
ing unable to afford their son the advantages of a liberal 
education; but he, being observed to give early indications 
of genius, attracted the notice of a friend to his family, 
who sent him to the college of Dublin, and contributed to¬ 
wards bis support while he remained there. He afterwai^s 
entered into orders, and set up a school in Dublin, which 
long maintained a very high degree of reputation, as well 
for the attention bestowed on the morals of the scholars, a>. 
for their proflciency in literature. So great was the estima¬ 
tion in which this seminary was held, that it is asserted to 
hsve produced in some years the sum of one thousand 
pounds. It does not appear that he had any considerable 
preferment; but his intimacy with Swift, in 1725, procured 
for him a living in the south of Ireland, worth about 150/. 
a year, which he went to take possession of, and, by an act 
of Inadvertence, destroyed all his future expectations of 
rising in the church; for, being at Corke on the first ol 
August, the anniversary of king George’s birth-day, he 
pleached a sermon, which had for its text, “ Sufficient fur 
the day is the evil thereof.’* On this being known, he was 
struck out of the list of chaplains to the lord-lieutenant, 
and 'forbidden the castle. 

This living Dr. Sheridan afterwards changed for that of 
Dunboyne, which, by the knavery of the farmers and power 
of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, fell as low as 80/. 
per annum. He gave it up for the free school of Cavan, 
where he might have lived well in so cheap a country on 
80/. a year salary, besides his scholars; but the air being, 
as he said, too moist and unwholesome, and being disgusted 
with some persons who lived there^ he sold the school for 

* Biog. Brit.—Oodd’i Ch. Hi<it.—€ent. Mai;, vol, LXVI.'—Johnson and Chat* 
meri’i Bnglhfh po«U, 1810.—Gent. Mag. tXVl. 
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about 4001 and having soon spent the money, became in¬ 
firm in health, and died Sept. 10, 1738, in his fifty-fifth 
year. 

Lord Corke has given the following character of him-: 
“ Dr. Sheridan was a schoolmaster, and in many instances 
perfectly well adapted for that station. He was deeply 
versed in the Greek and Roman languages, and in their 
customs and antiquities. He had that kind of good nature 
which absence of mind, indolence of body, and careless¬ 
ness of fortune, produced; and although not over-strict in 
his own conduct, yet he took care of the morality of his 
scholars, whom be sent to the university remarkably well 
founded in all kinds of classical learning, and not ill in¬ 
structed in the social duties of life. He was slovenly, in¬ 
digent, and cheerful. He knew books much better than 
men; and he knew the value of money least of all. In 
this situation, and with this disposition, SwiIt fastened upon 
him as upon a prey with which he intended to regale him¬ 
self whenever his appetite should prompt him ” His lord- 
ship then mentions the event of the unlucky sermon, and 
adds, “this ill-starred, good-natured, improvident man 
returned to Dublin, unhinged from .all favour at court, and 
even banished from the castle. But still he remained a 
punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit. Not a day passed 
without a rebus, an anagram,, or a madrigal. His pen and 
his fiddlestick were in continual motion, and yet to little or 
no purpose,” &c. &c. This character is in a great mea¬ 
sure confirmed iiy his son, in bis Life of Swift. 

One of the volumes of Swift’s Miscellanies consists al¬ 
most entirely of letters between him and the dean. He 
published a prose translation of Persius-, to which lie added 
the best notes of former editors, together with many judi¬ 
cious ones of his own. This woik was printed at London, 
1739, ill l2mo.* 

SHERIDAN (Thomas), son to the preceding, by his 
wife Miss Macplierson, daughter of a Scotch gentleman, 
was born at Quilca in Jrelaiul, the residence of Swift, in 
1721. Swift was one of his sponsors, and treated him with 
kindness as long as he lived. Tiie early part of his educa¬ 
tion he received from his father, who in 1734 sent him to 
Westminster school, at a time when he could very ill afford 
it. Our author was there immediately taken notice of upon 

* Bioj. Dram.—Sheridan’s Lifc of Swift.—and Swift’s Works. See Index. 
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exanimatiOR, and alt.h<)tigh a mere stranger, was by ptii% 
merit elected a king’s scholar. But this maintenance some¬ 
times falling short, his father could not add fourteen pounds 
to enable bis son to finish the year, which if he had done,* 
be wnnld have been removed to a higher class, and in an¬ 
other year would have been elected to Oxford or Cadt- 
bridge. Being thus obliged to return to Dublin, he was 
sent to the university there, and took his master's degree 
in, arts. In 1738 he lost his father, and at that time ih- 
tended to devote himself to the education of youth, and 
would immediately after taking his degree have entered 
upon this office, had he not now conceived that high opinion 
of the art of oratory from which he never afterwards re¬ 
ceded, and in the restoration of which art (for he considered 
it as lost) he laboured with an uncommon degree of enthu¬ 
siasm. In order to qualify himself for this undertaking, he 
fancied that he must himself leant the practice of oratory, 
and that the stage was the only school. With this last 
strange notion, he appeared on the theatre in Smock-alley, 
in January 1743, in the character of Richard III. and met 
with the greatest encouragement. His career, however, 
was soon interrupted by a petty squabble, the fust of many 
In which it was his fate to be involved, with Cibber about 
Cato’s robe. The abusive correspondence which passed on 
this important occasion was printed in a pamphlet entitled 
“ The Buskin and Sock, being controversial letters between 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan, tragedian, and Mr. Theophilus Cib¬ 
ber, comedian,” l2mo. 

In Jan. 1744, Mr. Sheridan accepted an engagement at 
Covent-Garden, and came over to England accordingly. 
During his residence here, he published proposals, dated 
Oct. 16, 1744, for printing in 4to the works of his father, 
but from want of encouragement or some other reason, the 
volume never appeared; and when, a few years before his 
death, he was asked where the MSS. were, could not recol¬ 
lect tlieir fate. He played in 1744 at Covent-Garden, and 
in 1745 at Drury-Lane. During this latter season, some 
injudicious friends endeavoured to set up a rivaLsliip be¬ 
tween Sheridan and Garrick, which occasioned a quarrel 
between them, which was not made up when Sheridan left 
London. It is curious to observe how Slieridan treated 
Garrick on this occasion. Having on his return to Dublin 
undertaken the management of the theatre there, he wrote 
to Garrick, informing him, “ that he was then sole manager 
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of the Irish stage, and sboald be very happy to see him in 
Dublin : that he would give him all advantages and encou¬ 
ragement which he could in reason expect.’\ He also made 
‘an offer to dixide <>ll the profits with him, from their ttnUed 
represeiitciti 'ii, atier deiiucting the incurred expences ; but 
fold him at the same lime, that he must exjiect nothing 
from his friendship, fur he owed hi ii none : yet that all the 
best actor bad a right to command, he might be veVy der- 
tain should be granted. Soon after the receipt of this let¬ 
ter Garrick arrived in.Oublin, and had a meeting with '^e- 
ridan, who repeated the offer, and taking out his watch, 
which he laid on the table, said he would wait a certain 
number of minutes for his determination ! Such was Gar¬ 
rick’s situation at this time, that he accepted' tbe terras, 
which, as well as his accjuiescence in the afiogaiit inaniidr 
of prqposing them, he probably did not recvjtec’t with ufuch 
pleasure, when his own merit and public favour had’placed 
him on a vast height of superiority above his dia'ttage'r.', 

Mr. Sheridan appeared to much more advaii'tage'afteir- 
wards as a reformer of the manners of the Dublin audience, 
which he attempted with great spirit. The young arid Vin- 
ruly among the male part of the audience, had long claimed 
a right of coming into the green-room, attendiifg re¬ 
hearsals, and carrying on gallantries, in the mosl open and 
offensive manner, with such of the actresses as wQuld adpiit 
of them, while those who would not were perpetually ex¬ 
posed to insult and ill-treatment These grievances .She¬ 
ridan determined by degrees to remove, and at last happily 
effected, though nut until be was involved in contests wUh 
the most tumultuous audiences, both at the hazard of 
losing his means of subsistence, and even of losing his life, 
from the rest ntment of a set of lawless rioters, who were 
at length, through an exertion of justice in the magistracy 
of Dublin in the support of public decency, copvinced.of 
their error, or at Itast of the impracticability of, pursuing 
it any farther with impunity. Durii^ the space of about 
eight years, Mr. bheridaii possessed the office of manager 
of the tiieaire royal of Dublin, with all the success b^h 
with respect to fame ami fortune that could welt be ex¬ 
pected ; till at length he was driven frqm the stage and its 
concerns by another of those, popular tumults by whioh 
managers anti ptrfqrrners are daily jiia.bjp’to suffer. 'Jn the 
summer of the year 1754, in. which* fhg rancour .of ^qlitical 
party arose to the greatest height that it had" almost ever 
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been known to do in Dublin, Mr- ***«*^^*!^ 

revived a tragedy, viz. Miller's « Mabotn^V, W, 
play were many passages respecting liberty, bribery, ftnd 
corruption, which pleased the anti-courtiep as expressive 
of their own opinions in regard to certain persons at that 
time in power, and therefore they insisted on those passages 
being repeated, a demand which, on the first night of its 
representation, the actor in whose part most of them oc¬ 


curred, complied with. The absurdity, however, of such 
repetitions, merely as destroying the etiect of the tragedy, 
having occurred to the manager, the same speeches, when 
again called for by the audience on the succeeding night, 
were refused by the actor, and he being obliged to hint 
the cause of his refusal, the manager became the object of 


their resentment. On bis not appearing to innllify their 
rage by some kind of apology, they flew out into tlie'most 


outrageous violence, cut the scenery to pieces with their 


swords, tore up the benches and boxes, and, in a word, 
totally despoiled the theatre; concluding with a resolu¬ 
tion never more to permit Mr. Sheridan to appear on that 


stage. 

In consequence of this tumult be was obliged to place 
the management of his ravaged playhouse in other hands 
for the ensuing season, and come himself to England, 
where he continued till the opening of the winter of the 
year 1756, when the spirit of party being in some degree 
subsided, and Sheridan's personal opponents somewhat 
convinced of the impetuous rashness of their proceedings, 
he returned to bis native country, and having preceded his 
first appearance on the stage by a public apology for such 
parts of bis conduct as might have been considered as ex¬ 
ceptionable, he was again received with the highest favour 
by the audience. But now his reign, which had been thus 
disturbed by an insurrection at home, was yet to undergo 
a second shuck from an invasion from abroad. Two mighty 
potentates from England, viz. Mr. Barry and Mr. Wood¬ 
ward, having found means to sound the disposition of the 
people of Dublin, with whom the former, exclusive of his 
allowed theatrical merit, had great ilUere^t by being their 
countryman, and finding it the opinion of man} that a 
second theatre io that city would be likely to meet with 
encouragement, if supported by good performers, imme¬ 
diately nused a large subscription among the nobility and 
gentry, set attl^cers to work, erected a new play-house in 
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Crow-street Uuring the summer season, and, having en^ 
gaged a company selected from the two theatres of Lon¬ 
don, were ready for opening hy the beginning' of the 
ensuing winter. And now, at a time when Mr. Sheridan 
needed the greatest increase of theatrical strength, he 
found himself deserted by some of his principal performers, 
who Itad engaged themselves at the new house; and, at 
the same time, some valipibte auxiliaries which he had en¬ 
gaged from Kngland, among whom were Mr. TheopBilus 
Cibber and Mr. Maddox the wire-dancer, lost tbeir lives 
in the attempt to come to Ireland, being driven by a sto^fn 
and cast away on the coast of Scotland. This complefe'rf 
that ruin which bad begun to take place, and had been so 
long impending over his head. He was now compelled 
entirely to throw up his whole concern with that tb'eatre; 
and to seek out for some other means of providing for him¬ 
self and family. 

In the year 1757 Mr. Sheridan bad published a plan, hy 
which he proposed to the natives of Ireland the estabfish- 
ment of an academy for the accomplishment of youth in 
every qualification necessary for a gentleman. In the 
formation of this design he considered the art of oratory, 
his favourite hobby, as one of the principal essentials; and 
in rtrder to give a stronger idea of the utility of that art^ 
by example as well as theory, he delivered in public twd 
or three orations calculated to give-the highest prhofs of 
the abilities of the proposer, and his fitness for the office 
of superiiilendant of such an academy, for which post he 
modestly offered his service to the public. His biographer, 
however, gives us no further account of this plan, but pro¬ 
ceeds to relate more of his theatrical disputes, in which be 
always appears to have been unfortunate, although with a 
shew of reason on his side. In 1759 we find him again 
in England as a lecturer on bis darling elocution. 
Four years before he liad published a volume in 8vo", 
called “ British Education ; the source of the Disorders'of 
Great Britain. Being an essay towards proviiig that \he 
immorality, ignorance, and false taste which so generally 
prevail, are the natural and necessary consequences of the 
present defective system of education ; with an attempt 
to shew that a revival of the art of speaking, and the study 
of our own language, might contribute in a great measure 
to the cure of those evils.” In confirmation of this opiniort, 
he had eomposed a course of lectures on elocution, and 
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began to deliver them in London, Oxford, CilTlbnd^i, Sl8d 
other places, with the success which generally attends 
novel plans; and in one instance with very extraordinary 
success,, for at Cambridge, March 16, 1769, he was ho¬ 
noured with the same degree he had received in Dublin, 
that of M. A. In the winter of 1760, he again appeared at 
Drury-kme theatre, and again had a quarrel with Garrick, 
which put an end to his engagement. 

On the accession of his present majesty a pension was 
granted to him, and fur some few years after this he ap¬ 
pears to have been e.mployed in delivering his lectures in 
different parts of the kingdom. In Scotland he was ho¬ 
noured with so much attention, that a society was formed 
under Uie title of “ The Society for promoting the reading 
and speaking of the English language in Scotland.” This 
was to be done by procuring a proper number of persons from 
England, duly qualihed to instruct gentlemen in the know¬ 
ledge of the English tongue, to settle at Edinburj.^h; and Mr. 
Sheridan, “ whose ingenious and instructive lectures in this 
city first suggested the idea of establishing the society pro¬ 
posed, not only' engaged to find out t’eacln rs and masters, 
and to communicate' to them his ideas concerning tlie proper 
method of performing their duty, but also offered to visit 
Edinburgh as often as the situation of his affairs would per¬ 
mit,” &c. In a long list of directors, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, of this society, we find the names of Drs, Blair, 
Robertson, and Ferguson, with other men of learning, and 
spme noblemen and gentlemen of rank, but of the further 
progress of the society we have nosiccouiu. 

But, Mr. Sheridan was not yet discouraged, and after 
spme Pccasional engagements on the stage, published, in 
1769, his “ Plan of Education for the young nobility and 
gentry of Great Britain,” addressed to the king : in which 
be made a tender of his service.s, and offered to dedicate 


the remainder of his days to the execution of the plan 
which he then proposed, which he considered as absolutely 
necessary to the plan itself; for ho tells his majesty, “ if 
the design be not executed by myself, it never will be by 
any other.hand,” so strongly was bis imagination possessed 
by this project. But unfortunately the novelty of the plan 
had worn off, its usefulness was disputed, its necessity had 
been doubted, its reputation had suffered not a little by 
ridicule, and its patrons had cooled much in their zeal for 
its propagation. The proposal, therefore, made to hi.s 
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majesty in the abore address passed without notice. The 
author, however, whose enthusiasm was increased rather 
than weakened by neglect, determined to persevere in 
spite of every obstacle. By writing, by conversation, and 
by public lectures, he endeavoured to support his plan; 
and when he saw himself unattended to, was not sparing 
of his invectives against the taste of the times. From this 
period his disappointment led him frequently to express 
himself with asperity, even against his royal benefactor; 
and it is remembered that on the declaration of American 
independence, in a moment of vexatiqn and resentment, he 
declared a resolution of benefiting the new world with 
the advantages ungratefully neglected by his own country. 

In 1769, 1770, and 1776, he performed at the 
market and Covent-garden theatres, after which last* year 
he appeared no more as an actor. Though still.willing to 
contribute to the public amusement, it was bis misfortune 
to find the theatres shut against him by an influence which 
he always complained of, although unable to conquer it. 
On the retirement of Garrick in 1776, the purchasers of 
the share in Drury-lane, of which his celebrated son was 
one, agreed to invest our author with the powers of a 
manager; but here his usual ill luck attended him, for in 
about three years be relinquished bis post, as not tenable 
but oil what he thought ignominious terms. 

The theatres being shut against him as a performer, be 
now returned to his literary avocations, and produced his 
“ Dictionary of the English Language,” and his “ Life of 
Swift,” the only two of .all bis list of publications that arc. 
likely to perpetuate his name. In 1784 and 1785, in con¬ 
junction with Henderson the actor, he read select passages 
from various authors, which was his last public exhibition. 
The following year he visited Ireland, where he is said to 
have been much consulted on certain improvements to be 
introduced in the modes of education in that kingdom. 
During his residence there he found his health decline, 
and in hopes to re establish it, came to England in the 
summer of 1788, and went to Margate, intending to pro¬ 
ceed to Lisbon if he found no amendment. His.strength 
however, rapidly failed, and he died at Margate, Aug. 14, 
1788, in the sixty-seventh year of bis age. 

Mr. Sheridan’s biographer asserts that “ his talents were ■ 
more solid than brilliant, and his genius infierior to bis in¬ 
ti ustry.” If this opinion refers to his merit on the stage. 
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we are not enabled to appreciate ita justice : if to (jtis 
writings, we perceive very Httle that is either solid or 
brilliant, or tbat deserves to be called genius. He set out 
in life with absurd and wild notions or the utility of ora¬ 
tory to cure the moral and political .eyils of the world, and 
lie persisted in them to the last. His biographer allows 
that he had no mean opinion of himself, and might have 
addkd that this opinion of himself, with its concomitant, 
envy, his preposterous schemes, and his lofty sense of sn- 
periorit}’, became the bane of his life, marked as it “ uni¬ 
formly” might be “ with uprightness and integrity,” In 
his biography of Swift, he was fortunate in obtaining the 
best materials, but" peculiarly unfortunate in a want of 
judgment to make Use of them, and in not seeing, what 
every one else saw, that although they might furnish an 
impartial account of that extraordinary man, they could by 
DO art support a continued panegyric. Sheridan’s early 
attachment tf> the stage, where he was to learn his wonder¬ 
working oratory, proved of lasting detriment to liim. It 
disturbed his imagination, threw his mind out of a regular 
train of thinking, and, with the distresses which his rer 
peated qUartels and failures brought upon him, led him to 
the quackety of itinerant lectures, which were neglected 
after the first curiosity had been gratified. 

Mr. Sheridan’s wife, Frances, was born in Ireland about 
the year 1724, but descended from a good English family 
which had removed thither. Her maiden name was Cham- 
berlaine, and she was grand-daughter of sir Oliver Chamr 
berlaine. The first literary performauce by which she tlis- 
tinguished herself, was a little pamphlet at thte time of the 
political dispute relative to the theatre, in which Mr. She¬ 
ridan had newly embarked his fortune. A work so well 
timed exciting the attention of Mr. Sheridan, he by an 
accidetit discovered his fair patroness, to whom he was 
soon afterwards married. She was a person of the most 
amiable character in every relation of life, with the most 
engaging manners. After lingering some years in a very 
weak state - of, health, she died at Blois, in the south of 
France, in the year 1767. Her “ Sydney Biddulpb” has 
been ranked with the first productions of the novel class in 
ours, or in any other language. She also wrote a little 
romance^ iu one volume, caljed “ Nourjahad,” in which 
there is a great deal of imagination, productive of an ad- 
VoL.XXVir. H H 
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mirahle morat. Aftd she was the authoress of two conje- 
dics’; “ The Discovery,” and “ The Dupe.” ’ 

SHERLOCK (Richard), was born in 1613, at Oxton, 
in Wirralj in the county of Chester. He received part of 
1 ms education at Magdalen-hall, in Oxford, whence here- 
irto^ed to Trinity-college, Dublin. He was some time a 
ministet* of several parishes in Ireland; but during the 
divil war be came to England, and was made chaplain to 
one of his majesty’s regiments at Nantwich, in Cheshire. 
He was afterwards curate to Dr. Jasper Mayne, of Christ- 
cbnrcb, at Cassington, an obscure village near Wood- 
stock. About the year 1652, he was retained as chaplain 
to sir Robert Bindloffe,. of Berwick-hall, in Lancashire, 
where he was much troubled with the Quakers, against 
whom be wrote several polemical pieces; a species of di¬ 
vinity that ill suited his disposition, as practical Christia¬ 
nity was his delight. About the time of the Restoration he 
was made doctor of divinity in the university of Dublin 5 
and was, by favour of his patron, James earl of Derby, 
preferred to the rich benefice of Winwick, which has been 
valued at 1400/. per annum. He was afterwards the same 
pious and humble man that he had been before, and 
seemed to have only this advantage from his preferment, 
the constant exertion of that charity towards the poor and 
distressed, which was before a strong, but latent principle 
wkh him. His chief work is his “ Practical Christian to 
which, in the sixth edition, is prefixed his life, written by 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, the primitive bishop of Sodor and 
Man. He died June 20, 1689, aged 76. * 

SHERLOCK (Dr. William), a learned English divine, 
was born in Southwark about 1641, and educated at Eton 
school, where he distinguished himself by the vigour of his 
genius and application to his studies. Thence he removed 
to Peter-house in Cambridge in May 1657, where he took 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1660, and a master’s in 1665. 
He now went into holy orders, and officiated as a curate 
until 1669, when he was preferred to the rectory of St. 
George’s, Botolph-lane, in London. In this parisdt he 
discharged the duties of his function with great zeal, and 
was esteemed an excellent preacher. In 1673, he [pub¬ 
lished “ A discourse concerning the knowledge of Christ, 

• Life prsfiseil to his Dictionary, fourth edition, 1790, 2 voU. 8vo.—Biof. 
Dram.—.Boswell’s Life of tohiisoii*, &c. 

® Aih. Ox. vol. n.—Wood’s Life. 1772, p. 5S,—Harris’s Ware. 
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and our union anil communion with him,” which involved 
him in a controversy vrith the celebrated nonconformist Dr. 
John Owen, and with Mr. Vincent Alsop. In 1680', he 
took the degree of D. D. and about the same time published 
some pieces against the nonconformists. Soon after he 
was collated to a prebend of St. Paul’s, was appointed 
master of the Temple, and had the rectory of Therfield in 
Hertfordshire. In 1684 he published a pamphlet, entitled 
“ 'I’he case of Resistance to the Supreme Powers stated and 
resolved, according to the doctrine of the holy Scriptures;” 
and continued to preach the same opinion after the ac* 
cession of James II. when it was put to the test. He en¬ 
gaged also in the controversy with the papists, which shews 
that he was not a servile adherent to the king, but con¬ 
scientious in his notions of regal power. This likewise he 
shewed at the Revolution, when he refused to take the 
oaths to William and Mary, and was therefore suspended 
from all his preferments. During his suspension, he pub¬ 
lished bis celebrated treatise, entitled “ A practical dis¬ 
course on Death,” 1690, which has passed through at least 
forty editions, and is indeed the only one of his works 
now read. But before the e.xpiration of that year, he 
thought proper to comply with the new government, and 
taking the oaths, was reinstated in ail his preferments, of 
which, though forfeited, he had not been deprived. Being 
much censured for this step by those who could not yield 
a like compliatice, he endeavoured to vindicate himself in 
a piece entitled “The Case of the Allegiance due to the 
Sovereign Princes stated and resolved, according to Scrip¬ 
ture and Reason, and the principles of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, with a more particular respect to the Oath lately en¬ 
joined of Allegiance to their present Majesties king William 
and queen Mary, 1690,” quarto. This was followed by 
twelve answers. His design was to lay down such prin¬ 
ciples as would prove the allegiance due to William and 
Mary, even supposing them to have no legal right, which 
the celebrated Mr. Kettlewell could by no means agree 
with, and therefore wrote, upon another principle, “ The 
duty of Allegiance settled upon its true grounds.” The 
dispute is perhaps now of little consequence; but Sher¬ 
lock persisted in preaching his doctrine of non-resistance 
in the new reign, and had undoubtedly some merit in this 
kind of consistency, and in rendering that plausible in any 
degree, which the other nonjurors thought contradictory in 
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evelry degree. Tn.l$9l, he published his “ Vindicatien 
of the doctrine of the holy and ever blessed Trinity but 
his attempt .to explain this mystery was not satisfactory, 
and involved him in a controversy with Dr. South. What 
was more mortifying, a fell6w of University-college, Ox¬ 
ford, having preached his doctrine in a sermon at St. Mary’s, 
the university issued a decree, censuring that doctrine as 
false, impious, and heretical, and warned all persons under 
their jurisdiction not to preach or maintain any such no¬ 
tions. The controversy being exasperated by this indig¬ 
nity, the king at last interposed, and issued directions “ to 
the archbishops and bishops,” ordaining, that “all preach¬ 
ers should, carefully avoid all new, terms, and coniine 
themselves to such ways of explanation as have been com¬ 
monly used in the church.” After this, it is but fair to 
state Dr. Sherlock’s notion : he thought'that there were 
three eternal minds, two of these issuing from the father, 
but that these three were one by a mutual consciousness 
in the three to every one of their thoughts. Dr. Sher¬ 
lock was promoted to the deanery of St. Paul’s in 1691. 
He died at Hampstead June 19, 1707, in his 67th year; 
and was interred in the cathedral of St. Paul. He left 
two sons and two daughters ; the eldest of his sons was Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, bishop of London. Burnet says, that 
“ he was a clear, polite, and a strong writer, but apt to 
assume too much to himself, and to treat his adversaries 
with contempt. This created him many enemies, and made 
him pass for an insolent haughty man.” He was, however, 
a man of considerable learning and abilities, and conscien¬ 
tious, however mistaken, in those peculiar opinions which 
engaged him in such frequent controversies with his bre¬ 
thren. * 

SHERLOCK (Thomas), eldest son to the preceding, 
and bishop of London, was born in that city in 1678. 
was sent at an early age to Eton school whero. hd. iiud' 

' . . »«♦»<, 

' niog. Brit.—Burnet’s Own Times.—Birch’s Life of Tdlotson.-vKiiiMaiS 
Correspondence of Atterbnry, &c. 

* Sir Robert Walpole, who was Sheilock, “ Ttfe plni%ieif 
Sheilock’s contrmporai y at Eton, used hns been said thfit 
to relate that, when some of the seho- did not shew thfAi^rei pH 
lars, ^oing to bathe in the Thames, more adVancdd hi'lraj‘t)Utre a]p^wv 
stood shivering on the'bank, Sherlock from the t<tt!(l|0h]t Of tbdse 
plunged in immediately over his head himJjl hie eady 
and ears. This, Warten thinks, is the in another para^dr ps life, 
reason why Pope, in tlie DonciaU, calls on the highest |ndtld,%nn fhlnr IdW^ 
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tlio foundation of that classical elegance which is visible in 
most of his works, especially in his much-admired sermons. 
About 1698 he was removed to Cambridge, and admitted 
of Katherine-ball, under the tuition of Dr. Long, after¬ 
wards bishop of Norwich. Here he took his degree of 
B. A. in 1697, and that of M. A. in 1701, and between 
these periods was elected to a fellowship, and entered into 
holy orders. How highly he must have been esteemed 
even atthis early period, appears from bis first preferment in 
the church, which was to one of its highest dignities, under 
the bench, the mastership of the Temple, to which he was 
appointed in 1704. That such a lapid elevation should 
have given offence, can excite no .surprize. It was proba¬ 
bly unprecedented, and in so young a man, might be 
thought unjustifiable, yet it took place at a time when pre¬ 
ferments were not lightly bestowed, and Mr. Sherlock in a 
very short time exhibited such talents as lemoved all pre¬ 
judices against him. Indeed he appears to have felt it ne¬ 
cessary to justify the authors of his promotion, both upon 
his own account and that of tiie church. He exerted the 
utmost diligence, therefore, in the cultivation of his talents 
and the display of his learning and eloquence, and in the 
course of a few years became one of the most ccitbraled 
preachers of his time; and notwithstanding some detM-ee of 
natural impediment (what is called a thickness oi speech}, 
•he delivered his sermons with such propriety and energy 
as to rivet the attention of his hearers, and command their 
admiration. 

In'1714, at which time he took his doctor’s degree in 
divinity, he succeeded sir William Dawes in the master¬ 
ship of Katherine-hall, and when appointed vice-chancel- 


«0urse of bis education, he was always 
lSt)he beadof hia()ass,aiid neser faded 
to lead bis equals and companions, 
Mu ivtheir poerile sports and amuse- 
nieat*. lake other men of eminence, 
hUnlaiiiWsiritleMUr^kose petty anec¬ 
dote# srktdl, bUfinif Utfle or 

■ml itiSnuHld tepm tlin the seeds of 
,ritalily between those two \ery great 



men were sown at that time. One dry, 
as they c tine away from their tttloi^s 
li’ctiiie (III rally’s offices, iluadly said, 
“ Well, Sheilock, yon figured away 
finely to-day by help of Cockman’s 
translation.’’—“ No, reaUy,” says 
Sherlock, “ I did not; for I tried all I 
fqnkiioget one: and could bear of 
y, and that you iad teen- 
^oqr trai printed in tlie 
iiM^ioes eleven fesln 

3 1 t)»iB dVffercttc^, t\Mt 
e to be ihe transjn* 
tof, and Sherlock ihe person who bad 
iecureJ the translation! 
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lor, in his turn, discharged the duties of that office in a 
manner the most beneficial to the university. In particu¬ 
lar he exerted himself in inspecting and bringing into 
order the public archives, and in the course of this em¬ 
ployment acquired such a knowledge of the constitution, 
history, power, and immunities of the university, as gave 
his opinion a very great weight in all subsequent disputes. 
He likewise, during his residence in Katherine-hall, dis¬ 
covered not only very superior abilities with deep and ex¬ 
tensive learning, but also much wisdom, policy, and talents 
for governing. It was in allusion to this political sway, 
that Dr. Bentley, during his disputes at Cambridge, gave 
Dr. Sherlock the nickname of cardinal Alheroni, while 
about the same time Bentley’s antagonist, Middleton, called 
Sherlock, “ the principal champion and ornament of both 
church and university.” This was very high praise from 
one who reflected so little honour on either. 

In 1716 he obtained the deanery of Chichester, and 
soon after this promotion appeared as an author, for the 
first time, in the memorable Bangorian controversy, during 
the course of which he published several tracts. One of 
the principal is entitled “A Vindication of the Corpora¬ 
tion and Test Acts: in answer to the Bishop of Bangor’s 
Reasons for the Repeal of them. To which is added a 
second part, concerning the Religion of Oaths,” 1718, 
8vo. The bishop of Bangor answered him in a piece en¬ 
titled “ The common Rights of Subjects defended, and the 
Nature of the Sacramental Test considered,” 1719, 8vo : 
yet, while he opposed strenuously the principles of his an¬ 
tagonist, he gave the strongest testimony that could be of 
his abilities; for, in the beginning of his preface, he calls 
his own book “ An Answer to the most plausible and inge¬ 
nious Defence, that, he thinks, has ever yet been pub¬ 
lished, of excluding men from their acknowledged civil 
Rights, upon the account of their differences in Religion, 
or in the circumstances of Religion.” Sherlock replied to 
the bishop, in a small pamphlet, in which he sets forth 
“ The true Meaning and Intention of the Corporation and 
Test Acts asserted, &c.” 1719, 8vo. It has been said, 
by the writer of his life in the Biog. Brit, that in his latter 
days, Dr. Sherlock did not approve of these writings 
against bishop Hoadly, and that he told a friend, “ that 
he was a young man when he wrote them,” and he would 
never have them collected into a volume. That Dr. Sher- 
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lock might have changed his'sentiments in his latter days 
is not improbable, but it could not be asserted that he was 
at this time a young man, for he had passed his fortieth 
year*. Some part, however, which he took in this con¬ 
troversy, before he published on it, seems to have given 
offence at court, for in 1717, he and Dr. Snape were re¬ 
moved from the list of king’s oliaplains. 

In 1724 Collins published his insidious attack, entitled 
“ A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Chris¬ 
tian Religionin whicii be endeavours to fi.\ the evi¬ 
dences of it chiefly, if not solely, upon tlie prophecies of 
the Old Testament; and then eNphnns tliese prophecies in 
suth a manner, as to make it appear that they have no 
better foundation than the Divination among the lieatbens; 
“ who learnt,” says he, “ that art in schools, or under 
discipline, as the Jews did prophesying in the schools and 
colleges of the prophets.” This work occasioned many 
pieces to be written upon the subject of prophecy ; and, 
though Sherlock did not enter directly into the contro¬ 
versy, yet he took an opportunity of conimtinicating his 
sentiments, in six discourses delivered at the Tenip.le 
church, in April and May 1724, which he published tlie 
year after, with this title, “ Tlie Use and Intent, of I’ro- 
jihecy, in the several ages of the world,” 8vo. In these 
we have a regular series of prophecies, deduced through 
the several ages from the beginning, and presented in a 
connected view ; together with the various degrees of light 
distinctly marked out, which were successively communi¬ 
cated in such a manner, as to answer the great end of re¬ 
ligion atid the designs of providence, till the great events 
to which they pointed should receive their accomplish¬ 
ment. These discourses have been exceedingly admired, 
and gone through several editions. 'I'lie fourth, corrected 


* It seems asserted on better foun¬ 
dation that bishop Sherloek would have 
expunged th« Athaiiasiau creed to re¬ 
concile a particular class ot disscntcr}<. 
But this, it appears, he was inclined to 
do, rather upon account of its style 
than iis subject.—Of his general seii- 
timenis on religion, we have the fol¬ 
lowing testimony in a letter which he 
wrote Jn 1749 to Dr. Doddridge: 

Whatever points of difference there 
are between us, yet I trust that we 
are united in an hearty zeal for spread¬ 
ing the knowledge of the gospel, and 
for reforming the lives and manncr> 


of the ^>oo|)le according to it. I hav*» 
lived long enough to know by expe¬ 
rience the tiulU of what we are taught, 
‘ Thai there is no other name by which 
we may be saved, but the name of 
Christ only.’ I have seen the true 
spirit, and tlic comfortable hopes, of 
religion, lust ill the abundance of spe¬ 
culation, and the vain preienues of 
setting up natural religion in opposi¬ 
tion to revelation ; and there will be 
little hopes of a reformation, till we 
are humble enough to know Christ 
and him cnicideil.” Doddiidge’s LeU 
K T'', 1790, 8vo, |). 4.5*r. 
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and enlarged, was published in 1744, 8vo; to which are 
added, “ Four Dissertations: l. ‘ The Authority of the 
second Epistle of St, Pete?.’ 2. ‘ The Sense of the An¬ 
cients before Christ, upon the Circumstances and Cotise- 
quences of the Fall.’ 3. ‘'The blessing of Judah,’ Gen. 
xlix. 4. ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem’.” Three of these 
dissertations, if we mistake not, accompanied the discourses 
from- their first publication; the fourth was added after¬ 
wards.' In 1749, Sherlock, then bishop of London, pub¬ 
lished “An Appendix to the second Dissertation, being a 
farther enquiry into the Mosaic account of the Fall,” 3vo. 
An advertisement is prefixed, setting forth, that the dis¬ 
sertation was drawn up some years since, and intended as 
an examination of the objections made to the History of 
the Fall by the author of “ I’he Literal Scheme of Prophe¬ 
cy but that author being dead, was now published, not 
in answer to him, but to all who call in question, or are 
offended with, the History of the Fall, as it stands recorded 
by Moses. Whether Dr. Middleton, who had ridiculed 
the “ Literal History of the Fall,” considered himself as 
particularly aimed at here, or whether he acted from 
other private motives of resentment, which has been as¬ 
serted, we know not, but he published the year after, 
1750, a sharp and satirical “ Examination of the Discourses 
upon Prophecy, with Animadversions upon this Disser¬ 
tation in which he undertakes to explain and affirm 
these four points; 1.That the use of Prophecy, as it 
was taught and practised by Christ, his Apostles, and 
Evangelists, was drawn entirely from single and separate 
predictions, gathered by them from the books of the Law 
and the Prophets, and applied, independently on each 
other, to the several acts and circumstances of the life of 
Jesus, as so many proofs of his Divine Mission; and, con¬ 
sequently, that his Lordship’s pretended chain of jfintedi- 
luvian Prophecies is nothing else but a fanciful conceit 
which has no connection at all with the evidences of the 
Gospel.” 2. “ That the Bishop’s exposition of his text is 
forced', unnatural, and inconsistent with the sense of St. 
Peter, from whose epistle it is taken.” 3. “ That the 
historical Interpretation, which he gives to the account of 
Fall, is absurd and contradictory to reason ; and that the 
said account cannot, bd considered under any other cha¬ 
racter than that of Allegory, Apologue, or Moral Fable.” 
4, “ That tbe Oracles of the Heathen World, which his 
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Lordship dfeclares to have been given out by the Devil, in 
the form of a Serpent, were ail impostures, wholly managed 
by human craft, without any supernaturai aid or interposi¬ 
tion whatever.” , 

From the notice of this controversy we must now return 
to the succession of those preferments to which Dr. Sher¬ 
lock was thought entitled for his able services as a divine. 
In 1728 he was promoted to the bishopric of Bangor, in 
which he succeeded Dr. Hoadly, as he did also in the see 
of Salisbury, in 1734; in both which stations his abilities 
were so conspicuous, that on the death of archbishop Pot¬ 
ter in 1747, the see of Canterbury was olFered to him, but 
he declined it on account of bad health. The following 
year, however, he was so much recovered, as to accept a 
translation to the see of London, in room of the deceased 
bishop Gibson. 

On this promotion, he had the misfortune to differ with 
Dr. Herring, then archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
made his option for the rectory of St. George’s Hanover- 
square, which being one of the most valuable livings in his 
diocese, the bisho]) was very unwilling to relinquish it, and 
drew up a pamphlet respecting the nature of the arch¬ 
bishop’s options, and resolved to oppose the present claim. 
The matter, however, was accommodated by his giving up 
the living of St. Anne’s, Soho, which the archbishop ac¬ 
cepted. Dr. Sherlock printed fiftj^ copies of his thoughts 
on the subject, in 1757, for private distribution, in a folio 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Option ; or an Inquiry into the 
grounds of the claim made by the archbishop, on all con¬ 
secrated or translated bishops, of the disposal of any pre¬ 
ferment belonging to their respective sees that he shall 
make choice of.” The cliief argument of the author, de¬ 
duced from the registers, &c. of the archbishops, is that 
the archbishop of Canterbury never had, nor at this time 
has a right to an option from a translated bishop; but he 
allows that the claim on consecrated bishops is well founded, 
for it is properly a consecration fee, and becomes due ra- 
tione consecrationis. Archbishop Herring, to whom he had 
sent a MS copy, in 1749, reprinted the whole afterwards 
in 4to, with a short answer in one page, and distributed it 
among his friends. Dr. Sherlock, however^ we see, vir¬ 
tually gave up the point, by giving up the living of St. 
Anne’s. 

Bishop Sherlock held the mastership of the Temple, 
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where he was much beloved, and in which he gei^erally 
resided, until 1753 ; and when his resignation was accepted 
by his majesty^ he addressed an affecting letter to the 
treasured and masters of the bench, gratefully acknowledg¬ 
ing their goodness to him, during the long course of bis 
ministry among them ; assuring them that he should always 
remember the many and distinguished instances of their 
favour to him ; and declaring that he esteemed his relation 
to the two societies of the Temple to have been the greatest 
happiness of his life, as it introduced him to some of the 
greatest men of the age, and afforded h><n the opportuni¬ 
ties of living and conversing with gentlemen of a liberal 
education, and of great learning and experience. 

Bodily inhrmities now began to affect him very much, 
and, though for three or four years he applied himself to 
business, and made one general visitation of his diocese in 
person, yet he was then visited with a severe illness, which 
deprived him almost first of the use of his limbs, and then 
at times of his speech, insomuch that he could not be un¬ 
derstood but by those who were constantly about him. Still 
the powers of his understanding and his accustomed cheer¬ 
fulness continued; and under this weak state of body, in 
which he lay many years, he revised, corrected, and pub¬ 
lished, 4 vols. of “ Sermons” in 8vo. The last time in 
which he probably used his pen, was in an affectionate 
congratulatory letter to bis present majesty on his acces¬ 
sion, being incapable of waiting on him in person * ** . He 


* “Sre, N(iv. 1,1760. 

** Amidst the congratulatiohs that 
svrrotind the throne, permit me to lay 
before your majesty a heart, which, 
though oppressed with age and infir¬ 
mity, is no stranger to the joys of iny 
country. 

“ When the melanclioly news of the 
late king’s demise reached us, it natu¬ 
rally led us to consider the loss we had 
sustained, and upon what our hopes of 
fotority depended: The first part ex¬ 
cited grief, and put all the lender pas¬ 
sions into motion; but the second 
brought life and spirit with it, and 
wiped the tears from every face- Ob! 
how graciously did tbe providence of 
God provide for a successor, able to 
bear the weight of government in that 
unexpected event 

*' You, Sir, are the person whom 
the people ardently desire ; which af- 
fectiop of theirs is happily returned, by 


your majesty’s declared toncern for 
tlieir prosperity; and let uolhing dis¬ 
turb this mutual consent. I..et there 
be but one contest between ihem, whe¬ 
ther the king loves the people test, or 
the people him; and may it be p-kmg, 
a very long i cutest; may it never be 
decided, but let it remain dbuhlfdi; 
and may the pateranf affeetien oaitlle 
one side, and tbe filial 
the other, be badjn perpetuu remm* 
brsnee. ''“'-i 

•• This will probably be tbe laotl^e 
I shall ever trouble your , I 

1>eg leave to express my‘ witniCTt 
wishes and prayers on gear behalf. 
May she God of heaven and earth have 
you always under bis protection, and 
direct you to seek his honour and glory 
in all you dO; and may you reap tbe 
benefit of it, by an increase of happi¬ 
ness in this world, and in the next.” 
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He died July 18, 1761, in his eighty-fourth year, and was 
interred in the church-yard at Fulham, in a vault made for 
that purpose : where likewise a monument was erected to 
his memory, with an inscription drawn up by Dr. l^icholls, 
who succeeded him, in the mastership of the Temple, and 
speaks thus of bis character: 

“ His learning was very extensive : God had given him 
a great and an understanding mind, a quick comprehen¬ 
sion, and a solid judgment. These advantages of nature he 
improved by much industry and application; and in the 
early part of his life had read and digested well the ancient 
authors, both Greek and Latin, the philosophers, poets, and 
orators : from whence he acquired that correct and elegant 
st}ie, uhich appears in all his compositions, flis know¬ 
ledge in tlivinity was obtained from the study of the most 
rational writers of the church, both antient and modern; 
and he was particularly fond of comparing scripture with 
scripture, and especially of illustrating the epistles and 
writings of the apostles, which he thought wanted to be 
more studied, and of which we have some s|)ecimeiis in his 
own discourses. His skill in the civil and canon law was 
very considerable; to which he had added such a know¬ 
ledge of the common law of England, as few clergymen at¬ 
tain to. This it was that gave him that influence in all 
causes where the church was concerned ; as knowing pre¬ 
cisely what it had to claim from its constitutions and ca¬ 
nons, and what from the common law of the land.” 
Nicholls then mentions his constant and exemplary piety, 
his warm and fervent zeal in preaching the duties and main¬ 
taining the doctrines of Chnstianity, and his large and dif¬ 
fusive munificence and charity. “ The instances of his 
public charities,” says he, “ both in his life-time and at his 
gteat, and like himself.” He has given large 
>suais<o£ •fnoae^'to the corporation of clergymen’s sons, to 

and to the society for propagating 
tM gosptd 1b”lbra^n 'petit* ( aed at the instance of the said 

at bis own charge an impres- 
sic^ '6f ftfd. llfadili'da'lltf his valuable discourses at a 

very considerable expence; and they liave been actually 
sent to all the islands and colonies in America; and, by 
the care of the governors and clergy, it is hoped that by 
this time they are all properly distributed among the people 
of those respective colonies, to their great improvement in 
the knowledge of rational and practical Christianity. And, 
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to mention one instance more of his great charity and care 
for the education of youth, he has given to Catherine-hail 
in Cambridge, the place of his education, his valuable li¬ 
brary of books, and donations for the founding a librarian’s 
pla^e, and a scholarship.” 

Bishop Sherlock had acquired much knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of England, which enabled him to 
appear with great weight, both as a governor of the church, 
and a lord of parliament. In cases of ecclesiastical law, 
brought before the House of Peers, he had sometimes the 
honour of leading the judgment of that august assembly, in 
opposition to some of the great luminaries of the law, who 
had at first declared themselves of a different opinion ; and 
in general when he assisted at the deliberations of that 
house, he entered freely into many other questions of im¬ 
portance, as appears by his speeches printed in the par¬ 
liamentary debates. 

In 1707, he married Miss Judith Fountaine, descended 
from a good family in Yorkshire, a very amiable woman; 
but they had no children. She survived him, and died in 
1764, aged seventy-seven, and was interred in the same 
vault with her husband. By the death of his younger bro¬ 
ther, he acquired a fortune of 30,000/. and notwithstanding 
his many charities, died possessed, as it is said, of upwards 
of 100,000/. the bulk of which came to sir Thomas Gooch, 
his sister’s son, by Dr. Thomas Gooch, bishop of Ely. 

Besides the works already enumerated, a fifth volume of 
bis “ Sermons” was published in 1776 : this consists of 
fourteen occasional sermons, printed at the expense of 
Lockyer Davis and Thomas Davies, two well-known book¬ 
sellers, whose initials D. D. are subscribed to the preface, 
and but for this notice, may perhaps perplex some future 
inquirer. He was also the author of “ The Trial of the 
"Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus,” first pnblis'lied in 
1729, without his name, and which wont through fourteen 
editions. Dr. Leland remarks that this piece has been 
“ very justly admired for the polite and uncommon turn, 
as well as the judicious way of treating the subject.” It is 
indeed a very ingenious effort both of argument and imagi¬ 
nation, and places Sherlock’s talents in a new light"*'. On 

* Mr. Woolston having bfnt his cf- evidences of the resurrection aie ex- 
forts with (lariicular virulence against amined in the form of a judicial pio- 
nur .Saviour's resurrt ction; I)i. Sber- cecding. In ntS was published 
hick wrote this pamphlet, in wluoli the " The setinvl ol the Trial ot the U’ll- 
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occasion of the earthquake at Lisbon in 1750, which 
alarmed this country, he addressed an excellent “ Pastoral 
Letter” to the clergy and inhabitants of London, of which 
fifty-five thousand were dispersed, besides pirated editions 
to nearly the same amount. The effect of this letter was 
for some time visible in the repression of public licentious¬ 
ness, and in a remarkable show of outward penitence and 
decency, but all this abated as the danger disappeared. 

In bishop Sherlock’s sermons are many passages of uncom¬ 
mon animation. It is said that when Dr. Nicholls waited 
upon lord chancellor Hardwicke with the first volume of 
these sermons, in Nov. 1753, his lordship asked him whether 
there was not a sermon on John xx. 30, 31 ? and, on his 
replying in the affirmative, desired him to turn to the con¬ 
clusion, and repeated verbatim the animated contrast be¬ 
tween the Mahometan and Christian religion, beginning, 
“ Go to your natural religion,” &c. to the end. Yet it was 
thirty years since that sermon had been published singly. 
Such was the impression it made on lord Hardwicke. This 
interesting anecdote, however, would want some of its ef¬ 
fect, if we did not add, that at a later period. Dr. Blair, 
in his “ Lectures on Rhetoric,” pointed out this identical 
passage, as an instance of personification, carried as far as 
prose, even in its highest elevation, will admit. After tran¬ 
scribing it, Blair adds, “this is more than elegant: it is 
truly sublime.” The frequency of such coincidences of 
sentiment between men of real taste, renders it unneces¬ 
sary to question whether Blair had heard the anecdote of 
lord Hardwicke.' 

SHIPLEY (Jonathan), a learned and accomplished pre¬ 
late, was born about 1714. His education was liberal, and 
at a proper age he was entered of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where while bachelor of arts he exhibited a talent for 
poetry, which with cultivation might have risen to excel¬ 
lence. On the death of queen Caroline, he wrote some 
verses in the Oxford collection, which are said to have been 
the best that were produced on that occasion. In April 
1738 he took.his degree of M. A. and soon afterwards en¬ 
tered into holy orders, and obtained a living. May 27, 

nesses oftlie Resurrection, &c. Itrvised nesses.” This was either written by 
by the Author of the Trial of the Wit- ihe bishop, or under his inspection. 

* Uiog. Brit.—Moss’s Charge to. the archtJeaconiy of Colchester in 1764s— 
Dr. Nicholls's Sermon on his ilealh.—Niehols^aBowyor, hyth Indexes.—Leland's 
Ueisticfti writers. 
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1743, he was installed a prebendary in the cathedral church 
of Winchester ; and in March 1745 was appointed chaplain 
to the duke of Cumberland, to attend him abroad. On 
October 14, 1748, he took ilie degree of doctor of divinity; 
and on January 28, 1749, became canon of Christ Church 
in Oxford. In the year 1760 he was advanced to the 
deanery of Winchester, aiul at the same tinte was permitted 
by dispensation to retain the livings ot Silchester and Chil- 
bolton. His last preferment took place in the year 1769, 
when on the death of bi.shop Nevvcombe be was promoted 
to the bishopric of St. Asaph, in which be remained until 
his death, which took place at bis house in £olton-row, 
Piccadilly, Dec. 9, 1788. He was buried at Twyford, near 
Winchester. 

Dr. Shipley gave an early and decided opinion against 
the coercive measures adopted tpwards America, to which 
his friends imputed his receiving no further advancement. 
In the year 1774 he published “ A speech intended to have 
been spoken on the hill for altering the charters of the Co¬ 
lony of Massachusetts-bay,” Svo ; the style of which was 
much admired even by those who disliked the sentiments. 
Mr. Mainwaring, in the introduction to his “ Sermons,” 
p. 28, Svo, .speaks of it in the following terms; “ If it were 
allowable fur a moment to adopt the poetical creed of the 
antients, one would almost imagine, that the thoughts of a 
truly elegant writer were formed by Apollo, and attired by 
the Graces. It would seem, indeed, that language was at 
a loss to furnish a garb adapted to their rank and worth; 
that judgment, fancy, taste, had all combined to adorn 
them, yet without impairing that divine simplicity for»tbe 
want of which nothing can compensate.” And in a note 
on this passage, he says, “ Amongst all the productions, aii- 
tient or modern, it would be difficult to find an instance of 
more consummate elegance than in a printed Speech iii' 
tended to be spoken in the House of Lords.” Besides this 
effort, his lordship during the whole American war, conti¬ 
nued to bean opponent of Government; but bis character, 
ulents, and manners were always highly respected by men 
of all parties. His works, consisting of sermons, charges, 
and parliamentary speeches, were published in 2 vols. Svo, 
ill 1792.* 

' Gent. Mag. 1788 — ^Nieholt’a Poems, vol. VIII.—Dodsley’i Poems, vol. V. 
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SHIRLEY (Anthony), a celebrated traveller, second 
son of Thomas Shirley of Weston, in Sussex, was born in 
1565. He studied at Hart-hall, Oxford, where he took his 
bachelor’s degree in 1581, and in the same year was elected 
probationer fellow of All Souls College. Leaving the uni¬ 
versity, he spent some time in one of the inns of court, after 
which he travelled on the continent, and joined the English 
troops, which, at that time, were serving in Holland. In 
1596 he was one of the adventurers who went against the 
Spaniards in their Settlements in the West Indies ; and on 
his return, the earl of Essex, with whom he was a great fa¬ 
vourite, employed him in the wars in Ireland, for bis ser¬ 
vices in which he was knighted. After this he was sent by 
the queen into Italy, in order to assist the people of Fer¬ 
rara in their contest with the pope : but finding that before 
he arrived, peace had been signed, he proceeded to Venice, 
and travelled from thence to Persia, where he became a 
favourite with Sliah Abbas, who sent him as his ambassador 
to England in 1612. By the emperor of Germany he was 
raised to the dignity of count, and by the king of Spain he 
was appointed admiral of the Levant seas. Such honours 
excited the jealousy of .lames 1. who ordered him to return, 
but this he thought proper to disobey, and is supposed to 
have died in Spain about the year 1630. There is an ac¬ 
count of his West Indian expedition in the third volume of 
Hakluyt’s collection, under the following title ; “ A true 
Relation of the Voyage undertaken by Sir Anthony Shirley, 
Knight, in 1596, intended for the island San Tome, but 
performed to .St. Jago, Dominica, Margarita, along the 
Coast of Tierra Firma to the Isle of Jamaica, the Bay of 
Honduras, thirty leagues up Rio Dolce, and homewards by 
Newfoundland, with the memorable Exploits achieved in 
all this Voyage.” His travels into Persia are printed sepa¬ 
rately, and were published in London in 1613, 4to; and 
his travels over the Caspian sea, and through Russia, were 
inserted in Purchas’s Pilgrimages. 

He and his two brothers, sir d’hoinas and sir Robert, ren¬ 
dered themselves so famous by their travels and gallant ex¬ 
ploits, that in 1607, they were made the subject of a co¬ 
medy called “The Travels of the three brothers Shirleys,” 
by John Day, 4to, 1607, of which, and of them, some 
other particulars may be seen in bur authorities j but their 
adventures seem to be confused together. The late lord 
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Orford had an intention to have cleared up these mistakes, 
as among his papers are many notes on the subject.' 

SHIRLEY (James), an English dramatic writer and poet^ 
was of an cntient family, and burn about 1594, in the 
parish of St. Mary Wool-church, London. He was edu¬ 
cated at Merchant-Taylors school, and thence removed to 
St. John’s college in Oxford ; where Laud, then president 
of that college, had a good opinion of his talents, yet 
would often tell him, as Wood relates, that “ he was an un¬ 
lit person to take the sacred function upon him, and should 
never have his consentbecause Shirley had then a large 
mole upon his left cheek, which appeared a great deformity. 
Afterwards, leaving Oxford without a degree, he went to 
Katherine-hall, Cambridge, where he formed a close at¬ 
tachment with Bancroft, the epigrammatist, who has re¬ 
corded their friendship in one of his epigrams. At Cam¬ 
bridge, Wood supposes he took the degree in arts, as he 
soon after entered into orders, and took a curs at or near 
St. Alban’s, in Hertfordshire; but, becoming unsettled in 
his principles, changed his religion for that of Rome, left 
his living, and taught a grammar school in the town of St. 
Alban’s. This employment being after some time unea.sy 
to him, he retired to London, lived in Gray’s-inn, and com¬ 
menced dramatic writer, which recommended him to the 
patronage of various persons of rank, especially Henrietta 
Maria, Charles the First’s queen, who made him her ser¬ 
vant. His first comedy is dated 1629, after which he wrote 
nine or ten, between that year and 1637, when he went to 
Ireland, under the patronage of George earl of Kildare, to 
whom ho dedicated his tragi-comedy of the “ Royal Mas¬ 
ter,” and by whose influence that comedy was acted in the 
castle at Dublin, before the lord deputy. From Ireland he 
returned to England in 1638 ; but Wood says, that when 
the rebellion broke out, he was obliged to leave London 
and his family (for he had a wife and children), and, being 
invited by his patron, Willianj earl of Newcastle, to accom¬ 
pany him in the wars, he attended his lordship. Upon the 
decline of the king’s cause, he retired to London ; where, 
among other of his friends, he found Thotnas Stanley, esq. 
author of the “Lives of Philosophers,” who supported him 
for the present. The acting of plays being now prohibited, 

• A'l>. Oxon. Tol. 1.—Dodd’s Church History, vols. II. and 111.—Pullet’s 
Worthies.—Baker’s History of James I. 
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be returned to his old occupation of teacliin{j school, which 
he carried on iii White Friars ; and educated many youths, 
who alterwards proved eminent men. At the Restoration, 
several of his plays were brought upon the theatre again ; 
and it is probable he subsisted very well, though it does not 
appear how. , In 1C66 he was forced, with his second wife 
Frances, by the great fire in September, from his house 
near Fleet-street, in the parish of St. Giles’s in the fields, 
where, being extremely affected with the loss and terror 
that fire occasioned, they both died within the space of 
twenty-four iiours, and were both interred in the same 
grave, Oct. the 2yth. 

Besides thirty-seven plays, tragedies and comedies, 
printed at dilFerent times, he published a volume of poems 
in 1646, some beautiful specimens of which Mr. Ellis has 
recommended in his judicious selection. He was also the 
author of three tracts relating to grammar. He assisted 
his patron the earl, afterwards duke of Newcastle, in coin- 
posiijg several plays, which the duke published; and wrote 
notes for Ogilby’s translations of Homer and Virgil. Wood 
tolls us, that “ be was the most noted dramatic poet of bis 
time;” and Langbaine calls him “ one of such incompar¬ 
able parts, that he vvas the chief ol the second-rate poets, 
and by some even equal to Fletcher himself,” and modern 
critics tell us that his comedies possess many features oi the 
genuine drama, and deserve repuhlication. 

There was one Mr. Henry Shirley, a contemporary of 
our author, who wrote a tragedy called “ The Martyred 
Soldier;” which was often acted with applause. It was 
jjrinied in 1631, and dedicated by the publisher J. K. to 
sir Kenelm Higby ; the author being ilien dead. More re¬ 
cently there was a William Siiiiii.EY, who was lor some 
years resident in Portugal, in a public character, as it is 
supposed. On some ilisgust, how'ever, or dispute in wliicb 
he liad involved himself there, he returned to England 
about 1719. He was esteemed well versed in allairs of 
trade, and the commercial interests and connections ot 
different kingdoms, especially those of Great Britain and 
Portugal. He was also considered as the author of several 
letters on those subjects, published in the Daily Gazet¬ 
teer, and signed Lusitanieus; and wrote a pamplilet, entitled 
“Observations upon the scntenceof the conspirators against 
ihekiiig of Portugal,” 1755, Svo. In bis poetical cap«- 
VOL. XXVII. I I 
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city, however, Mr. Shirley does not stand in so considerable 
a light, -though several of his plays have been represented 
on the stage; but others were rejected by Garrick, 
whom he abused in the newspapers. He is said to have 
written for the stage as late as 1777, when he must have 
been advanced in years; but the time of his death is not 
specified in our authority.' 

SHIRLEY (Thomas), son of sir Thomas Shirley, of Wis- 
ton in Sussex, and related to the Shirleys the travellers, was 
born in St. Margaret’s parish, Westminster, in 1638. He 
lived with his father in Magdalen-collcge, Oxford, while 
the city was garrisoned by the king’s forces, and was edu¬ 
cated at the school adjoining the college. Afterwards he 
studied physic abroad, and took his degrees in that faculty. 
On his return he became.a very eminent practitioner, and 
was made physician in ordinary to Charles II. He was im¬ 
mediate heir to his ancestors’ estate of near 3000^. a year 
at Wiston, which was seized during the rebellion ; hut al¬ 
though he applied to parliament, never was able to recover 
it. This disappointment is thought to have hastened his 
death, which took place April 5, 1678. Besides “ Medi¬ 
cinal counsels,” and “ A Treatise of the Gout,” from the 
French of Mayerne, he published “ A philosophical essay 
of the productions of Stones in the earth, with relation to 
the causes and cure of stones in the bladder, &c.” Lond. 
1672 ; and “ Cochlearia curiosa, or the curiosity of Scurvy- 
grass,” from the Latin of Molinbrochius of Leipsic. Both 
these are noticed in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 81, 
and No. 125.® 

SHORT (JajIes), an eminent optician, was horn in 
Edinburgh in the year 1710. At the age of ten being left 
in a state of indigence by the death of both his parents, he 
was admitted into Heriot’s hospital, ^vhere he soon shewed a 
fine mechanical genius, by constructing for himself a num¬ 
ber of curious articles with common knives, or such other 
instruments as he could procure. Two years after he was 
removed from the hospital to the high-school, where he so 
much distinguished himself in classical learning, that his 
friends thought of qualifying him for a learned profession. 
After four years spent at the high-school, in 1726 be was 
entered a student of the university of Edinburgh, where he 

• Biog. Dram.— Alb. Ox. vol. II. —Ellis’a Spesimeos.—Cens. Lit. vol. IV.— 
Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
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passed through a regular course of study, took his degree 
of master of arts, and at the earnest entreaties of his rela¬ 
tions, attended the divinity lectures: after which, in 1731, 
he passed his examination to fit him for a preacher in the 
church of Scotland. He soon, however, gave up all 
thoughts of a profession which he found little suited to his 
talents, and from this period he devoted his whole time to 
mathematical and mechanical pursuits. He was pupil to 
the celebrated Maclaurin, who perceiving the bent of his 
genius, encouraged him to prosecute those particular stu¬ 
dies for which he seemed best qualified by nature. Under 
the eye of his preceptor he began, in 1732, to construct 
Gregorian telescopes; and, as the professor observed, by 
attending to the figure of his specula, he was enabled to 
give them larger apertures, and to carry them to greater 
perfection, than had ever been done before him. 

In 1736 Mr. Short was invited to Loudon by queen Ca¬ 
roline, to instruct William duke of Cumberland in the ma¬ 
thematics ; and on his appointment to this olfice, he was 
elected a member of the Royal .Society, and patronized by 
the earls of Macclesfield and Morton. In the year 1732 
he accompanied the former to the Orkney islands, where 
he was employed in making a survey of that part of Scot¬ 
land. On his return to London he established himself as 
an optician, and in 1743, be was commissioned by lord 
Thomas Spencer to make a reflector of twelve-feet focus, 
for which he received 600 guineas, lie afterwards made 
several other telescopes of the same focal distance, with im¬ 
provements and higher magnifiers: and in 17.52 he com¬ 
pleted one for the king of Spain, for which, with the whole 
apparatus, he received 1200/. This was the noblest instru¬ 
ment of the kind that had ever been constructed, and has 
probably not been surpassed, unless by the grand telescopes 
manufactured by Dr. Herschel. 

Mr. Short was accustomed to visit the place of his nati¬ 
vity once every two or three years during his residence in 
London, and in the year 1766 he paid his last visit to Scot¬ 
land. He died at Newington Butts, near London, in June 
1768, after a very short illness, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age. Mr. Short was a very good general scholar, besides 
well skilled in optics and mathematics. He was a very 
useful member of the Royal Society, and wrote a great 
many excellent papers in the Piiilosophical Transactions, 
from 1736 to the time of his death. His eminence as an 
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artist is universally admitted, and he is spoken of by those 
who knew him from his youth upwards, as a man of virtue 
and very amiable manners.' 

SHORT (Thomas), a physician of the early part of the 
last century, and the author of many works relating to che¬ 
mistry, meteorologj-, and medicine, was a native of North 
Britain, and settled early in life as a physician at Sheffield, 
and had considerable reputation and practice, both in the 
town and among persons of rank and fortune in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. In 1732 be married Mary', daughter of Mr. 
Parkins of Moriimley, near Sheffield, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters, all since dead. On the death of 
this wife in 17()2, be retired to Rotheram, where he died at 
an advanced age, Nov. 28, 1772, and was buried at Shef¬ 
field. Some time before his decease he requested tliat his 
corpse might not be disturbed in the bed in which he de¬ 
parted, until it was removed into his coffin. He hail ac¬ 
quired some properly in Pea-strect, where he resided, and 
in other parts of Sheffield. In his person he was tall, thin, 
and hard-featured, alfected the Scotch acccht in his speech, 
and a bluntness and freedom in conversation that were not 
always agreeable. He had an utter aversion to swine’s 
flesh, was irritable in his temper, and impatient of contra¬ 
diction. But he had undoubted abilities in his profession, 
was indefatigable in his pursuit after knowledge, and irre¬ 
proachable in his moral conduct. Of his publications, the 
most valuable was his “ Comparative History of the Increase 
and Decrease of Mankind in England, and several countries 
abroad, &c.” published by subscription in 17 67. Among 
his other works are, “ Memoir on the Natural History of 
Medicinal Waters,” 1725. “A Dissertation on Tea,” 
1730. “ Natural History of the Mineral Waters of York¬ 

shire, Lincolnshire, and Derbyshire,” 1733. “A General 
Chronological History of the Air, Weather, Seasons, Me¬ 
teors, &c. for the space of 250 Years,” 1749. “Discourses 
on Tea, Sugar, Milk, made Wines, Spirits, Punch, Tobac¬ 
co, &c.” 1749. “ New Observations, Natural, Moral, Civil, 
Political, and Medical, on Bills of Mortality,” 1750. Having 
for several years rented the Holt spa of the Nevile family, 
he wrote a pamphlet on the subject, of which a consi- 

> By Lor.l Buclian, iu the Transactions of the Autiiju.'iriau Society of Scot, 
land, vol. 1. 179-2. 
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ilerable part is given in Mr. Nichols’s “ Leicestershire,” 
vol. II.' 

SHOV'^EL (Sir Cloudrsi.f.y), an eminent English admi¬ 
ral, was horn near Claj’, in Norfolk, about 1650, of parents 
in middling circumstances, and put apprentice to some 
mechanic trade, to which he applied himself for some time, 
lie is said to have early discovered an inclination for the 
naval service, and at length went to sea, under tlie protec¬ 
tion of sir Ciiristoplicr Mynns, as a cabbin-boy, and apply¬ 
ing himself very assiduously to the study of navigation, be¬ 
came an able seaman, and quickly arrived at preferment. 
In 1C74, our merchants in the Mediterranean being very 
much distressed by the piratical state of Tripoly, a strong 
.stjuadron was sent into those parts under the command of 
sir John Narhoroiigh, who arrived before Tripoly in. the 
.spring of the year, and found considerable preparations for 
defence. Being, according to the nature of his instructions, 
desirous to try negotiation rather than force, he thought 
proper to send Shovel, now a lieutenant, to demand satis¬ 
faction for what w,as past, and security for the time to 
come. Sliovel went on shore, and delivered his message 
with great spirit; but the Dey, des[)ising his youth, treated 
him witli much disrespect, and sent him back with an iude- 
(inite answer. Shovel, on his return to the admiral, ac¬ 
quainted him with some remarks he had made on shore. 
Sir John sent him back with another message, and well 
fnrnislied him with proper rules for conducting his inqui¬ 
ries and observations. The Dey’s behaviour was worse the 
second time, wliieh Siiovel made a pretence for delaying 
his departure that he might complete his observations. 
On his return he assured the admiriil it was very practica¬ 
ble to burn the ships in the harbour, uotwithstandiiig their 
lilies and forts: accordingly, in the night ot tlie 4th of 
March, Shovel, with all the boats in the fleet, filled with 
comhustihles, went boldly into the harbour, and destroyed 
the vessels in it, after which he returned safe to the fleet, 
without the loss of a single man; and the Tripolines were so 
disconcerted at the boldness and success of the attack, as 
immediately to sue for peace. Of this aflair sir John Nar- 
horough gave so honourable account in all his letters, that 
the next year Shovel had the command given him ol tiic 

» Gont. Mag. vofs. T.XXVIJ. .iikI LXXVIU.— Nichols’s Itowyer.-Goo^Vi 
Topography. 
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Sapphire, a fifth rate; whence he was not long after re¬ 
moved into the James galley, a fourth rate, in which he 
continued till the death of Charles II, Although he was 
known to be unfriendly to the arbitrary measures of James 
II. yet that prince continued to employ him, and he was 
preferred to the Dover, in which situation he was when the 
Revolution took place, and heartily concurred in that event. 
In 1689, he was in the first battle, that of Bantry-bay, in 
the Edgar, a third-rate; and so distinguished himself by 
courage and conduct, that when king William came down 
to Portsmouth, he conferred on him the honour of knight¬ 
hood. In 1690, he was employed in conveying king Wil¬ 
liam and his army into Ireland, who was so highly pleased 
with his diligence and dexterity, that he did him the ho¬ 
nour to deliver him a commission of rear-admiral of the 
blue with his own hand. Just before the king set out for 
Holland, in 1692, he made him rear-admiral of the red, at 
the same time appointing him commander of the squadron 
that was to convoy him thither. On his return. Shovel joined 
admiral Russell with the grand fleet, and had ashareSn the 
glory of the victory at La Hogue. When it was thought pro¬ 
per that the fleet should be put under command of joint ad¬ 
mirals in the succeeding year, he was one; and, as Camp¬ 
bell says, “ if there had beeA nothing more than this joint 
commission, we might well enough account from thence 
for the misfortunes which happened in our affairs at sea, 
during the year 1693.” The joint admirals were of differ¬ 
ent parties; betas they were all good seamen, and proba¬ 
bly meant well to their country, though they did not agree 
in the manner of serving it, it is most likely, “that, upon 
mature consideration of the posture things were then in, 
the order they had received from court, and the condition 
of the fleet, which was not cither half manned or half vic¬ 
tualled, the admirals might agree that a cautious execution 
of the instructions which they had received was a method 
as safe for the nation, and more so for themselves, than 
any other they could take.” On this occasion sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel was at first an object of popular odium; but 
when the affair came to be strictly investigated in parlia¬ 
ment, he gave so clear and satisfactory an account of the 
mattef) that it satisfied the people that the commanders 
were not to blame; and that if there was treachery, it must 
have originated in persons in office at home. The charac¬ 
ter of sir Cloudesley remaining unimpeacbed, we find hiiq 
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again at sea, in 1G94, under lord Berkley, in the expedition 
to Camaret-bay, in which he distinguished himself by his 
dextrous embarkation of the land forces, when they sailed 
on that unfortunate expedition ; as also when, on tlieir re¬ 
turn to England, it was deemed necessary to send the fleet 
again upon the coast of France, to bombard Dieppe, and 
other places. In 1702 he was sent to bring the spoils of 
the Spaoish and French fleets from Vigo, after the capture 
of that place by sir George Hooke. In 170-3, he com¬ 
manded the grtind fleet up the Streiglits; where he pro¬ 
tected our trade, atid did all that was pos.sible to be done 
for tlie relief of the protestants theti in arms in the Ce- 
vennes; and countenanced such of the Italian powers as 
were inclined to favour the allies. In 1704 he was sent, 
with a powerful squadron, to join sir George Hooke, who 
commatided a grand fleet it) the Mediterrattcan, and had 
his shaie in the action off Malaga. Upon his return be 
was presented to the queen by prince George, as lord higlt 
adntiral, and met with a very graciotis reception ; and was 
next year employed as commander in chief. Iti 1705, when 
it was thought necessary to send both a fleet and army to 
Spain, sir Cloudesley accepted the command of the fleet 
jointly with the earls of Peterborough atid Monmouth, which 
.sailed to Lisbon, thence to Catalonia, atid arrived before 
Barcelona on the 12th of August; and it was chiefly through 
his activity, in furnishing guns for the batteries, and men to 
play them, and assisting with his advice, that the place 
vyas taken. 

After the unsuccessful attempt upon Toulon, in wdiich 
sir Cloudesley performed all in his power, he bore away 
for the Streightsi and soon after resolved to return home. 
He left sir Thomas Dilkes at Gibraltar, with nine ships of 
the line, for the security of the coasts of Italy : and then 
proceeded with the remainder of the fleet, consisting of 
ten ships of the line, four fire-ships, a sloop, and a yacht, 
for Fhiglaud. Oct. 22, he came into the soundings, and 
had ninety fathom water. About noon he lay-by; but at 
six in the evening he made sail again, and stood away under 
his courses, believing, as it is supposed, that he saw the 
light on St. Agnes, one of the islands of Scilly. Soon after 
which, several ships of his fleet made the signal of distress, 
as he himself did ; but the admiral’-s, and some more, perish¬ 
ed with all on-board How this accident happened has 
never been properly uncounted for. Sir Cloudesley Sho- 
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vel’s body was thrown ashore the next day upon the island 
of Sciily, where some fishermen took him up ; and, having 
stolen a valuable emerald ring from his finger, stripped and 
buried him. This coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, who 
was purser of the Arundel, he found out the fellows, de¬ 
clared the ring to be sir Cloudesley Shovel’s, and obliged 
them to discover where they had buried the body ; which 
he took up and carried on-board his own ship to Ports¬ 
mouth. It was thence conveyed to London ; and buried in 
Westminster-abbcy with great solemnity, where a monu¬ 
ment (a most tasteless one indeed) was afterwards erected 
to his memory by the queen’s direction. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel was, at the time of his death rear- 
admiral of England, admiral of the white, commander in 
chief of her majest^s fleets, and one of the council to prince 
George of Denmark, as lord high admiral of England. He 
married the widow of bis patron sir John Narborough, by 
whom he left two daughters, co-heiresses, the eldest of 
whom married lord Romney, and the other sir Narborough 
D’Aeth, bart.' 

SHOWER (Joh.n), an eminent and pious divine, was 
born at Exeter in May 1657, and educated in school learn¬ 
ing at his native city, whence, at the age of fourteen ho 
was placed at a dissenting academy at Taunton, and after¬ 
wards at another at Newington-green, London. Having 
gone through the usual course of studies in these semina¬ 
ries, and having decided in favour of nonconformity, he 
was encouraged by the celebrated Dr. Manton, to preach 
as a candidate for the ministry before he was quite twenty 
years of age. Two years after, in 1679, he received ordi¬ 
nation from some dissenting ministers, but in a very private 
way, and his first settlement appears to have been as assist¬ 
ant to Mr. Vincent Alsop, at the meeting Totbill-fields, 
Westminster. He was also one of those who established a 
lecture against popery, which was carried on with good suc¬ 
cess in a large room in Exchange-alley. 

In 1685 he was prevailed upon by sir Samuel Barnardis- 
ton to accompany his nephew on bis travels upon the con¬ 
tinent. This gave him, what few of his brethren had en¬ 
joyed, an opportunity of visiting the most remarkable 
places in France, Swisserland, Italy, &c. and of returning 
with additional stores of useful knowledge. On his return 
through Holland, Mr. Shower parted with the companion^ 

r Blog. Brit.—Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals. 
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of his tour, and resided in that country about two years, 
in 168^ he was again in London, and took his turn at the 
lecture in Exchange-alley, but disapproving of the vacil¬ 
lating measures of the court both towards the dissenters and 
the papists, he again went abroad, and took up ids resi¬ 
dence partly at Utrecht, and partly at Rotterdam, where 
for three years he officiated as lecturer to t!io Kn|>lish 
church. Hero lie remaiued until IGDO, when he accepted 
a call to become assistant to the learned .John Howe, at ids 
meeting in Silver-street, London; wlieiu-e, after other 
changes, he was finally settled at the new meeting-house in 
the Old Jewry, lati'ly pulled down. Hero he coiiiiniie<l to 
preach with great popularity* until bis death, after linger¬ 
ing illnesses, June 28, 1715, in the iifty-nintli year of his 
ago. lie was buried at Highgate. His works are very nu¬ 
merous, hut consist cliiedy of sermons rnou!di\l, for ilie 
press, into the shape of treatises, of which the principal 
appear to be, 1. “ Serious lie!lectioiis on 'I’ltne and Eier- 
nity,” 12mo. 2. “ Practical ReHections on tlic late Euriii- 

(juakes in Jamaica, Italy, &c. with a particular historical 
account of those and divers other earthtpiakcs,” IfidS, 
I2iiio. 3. “ Family Religion, in three letters to a friend,” 
IC.dt, 12mo. 4. “The Life of Henry Gearing,’’ Ki.'ij., 

12irto. 5. “The Mourner’s Companion, or Funeral Dis¬ 
courses on several texts,” 16!)!), 12rno. 6. “ Sacrauiontal 
Discourses, &c.” 7. “ Winter Meditations,” &c. «?cc. &e.‘ 

shower (Sir BARTilor.OMKW), an eminent lawyer, 
was brother to the preceding, but few particulars of Ids 
early life are on record. We should suppose him of very 
dilferent sentiments from his brother. By the appointment 
of James 11. be became recorder of London during the time 
that the city was deprived of its charter, but wiien ibat 
monarch’s fears compelled him to restore it, sir Bartholo¬ 
mew and the new aldermen were obliged to give place to 
the old reebrder Treby and the legal aldermen. As a 
pleader he distinguished himself both before the House of 

None of liis bU»gr3pher8 have in- written, as it is said, by Swift, and in 
formed ns of a leiter he wrote to the a stvie which almost inclines ns to 
high treasurer, lord Oxford, respect- doubt, whether it was sent, or seriinisly 
log the oecasional conformity hill, meant to be sent. It is, however, a 
dated Dee. '20, 1711. This letter may great curiosity, and one of the ehoieest 
he seen in Swift’s Works, vol, XI. p, specimens of Swift’s vituperative style. 
201, with the lord treasurci’s answer, 

' Life by Tong —Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches.—Prot. Dissentefs’ 
Magazine, vol. IV. and VI. 
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Commons and at the bar. He opposed vehemently tho 
Kentish petitioners, and pleaded strenuously as counsel 
for sir John Fenwick, that his conviction might not be 
made a pretence for ruining innocence. He died Dec. 
1701, and was buried on the 12th of that month at Ilarrow- 
on-the-Hill, near to which he had resided, at Pinner-hill. 

Two editions of “ Cases in parliament resolved and ad¬ 
judged upon petitions and writs of error,” by sir Bartholo¬ 
mew, have been published, one in 1698, and another in 
1740, with many references, and a table of principal mat¬ 
ters. These cases are learnedly reported, and the argu¬ 
ments of the counsel, as well as of the judges, are recorded 
in a very- able manner. This mode of reporting, however, 
though valuable in itself, and particularly desirable to the 
profession, was thought an infringement upon the privi¬ 
leges of the House of Lords, and the bookseller was called 
to the bar, for the publication of it. Sir Bartholomew also 
publislied his “ Reports of cases in Banco Regis from 30 
Car. II. to 6 William III.” 1708, and 1720, 2 vols. folio; 
but the second volume is first in point of time. A second 
edition was published in 1794, in 2 vols. 8vo, by Thomas 
Leach, e.sq. with additional notes and references.' 

SHUCKFOllD (Samuei.), a learned divine of the last 
century, was educated at Caius college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of B. A. in 1716, and that of M. A. in 
1720. He afterwards became curate of Shelthon in Nor¬ 
folk, prebendary of Canterbury, and lastly hail the city 
living of All-hailows, Lombard-street. He died July 14, 
1754. He published a few occasional sermons, but is 
principally known for bis “ History of the World, sacred 
and profane,” 3 vols. 8vo, intended to serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to Prideaux’s “ Connection,” but he did not live to 
carry it down to the year 747 B. C. where Prideaux begins. 
He wrote also a treatise on “The Creation and Fall of 
Man,” intended as a supplement to the pref.-ce to liis his¬ 
tory. His works are heavily written, but display a great 
deal of erudition, although not well applied, in the opinion 
of the late bishop Horne, and his biographer Mr. Jones. 
They blame Shuckford for I'cndering the subject almost 
ridiculous, by illustrating the sacred history of the creation 
from Ovid, and Cicero, and even Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” ' 

' Noble’s Continuation of Granger.—Lysons’s Environs.—Biiilgman’s Leg.il 
Bibliogtaphy. 

* Eiicycl. Britan.—Jones’s Life of Bj.. Horne, p. IIJ. 
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SIBBALD (Sir Robert), an eminent physician, natn- 
ialist, and aniicjuary, was a descendant of the Sibbahls of 
Balgonie, an ancient family in Fifeshire, Scotland. He 
received his education in philosophy and the languages at 
the university of Edinburgh, and afterwards studied medi¬ 
cine at Leyden, where, on taking his doctor’s degree in 
iOtil, he publi.shed his inaugural dissertation “ De variis 
tabis speciebns.” Soon after he returned home, and (ixed 
his residence at Edinburgh; but for the benefit of study, 
often retired to a rural retreat in the neighbourhood, and 
eullivatetl, with much attention, many rare and o.xotic 
plants. His reputation obtained for him the appointment 
of natural historian, geographer, and physician, to L’harles 
If. and he rcceivei! the royal command to compose a gene¬ 
ral de scripti'on ol the whole kingdom, and a partimilar liis- 
tor}' of the diil'erent counties of Scotland. I’lie “ Historv 
of l''ife,” however, is the only part of this plan which he 
e.xecuted. This uas at first sold separately, but became 
ver}' scarce ; a new edition was published at Cunar-Fife in 
1803. In KiSl, when the royal college of physicians was 
incorporated, he was one of the original fellows. In lo.Sl. 
he piihlished his principal work, “ Scotia Illustrata, sive 
Prodromus historia; naturalis, &c.” folio, rcprinled in Ifiyc. 
In tiiis \\>hmie, which, he tells us, was the work of twenty 
years, one part is appropriated to the indigenous plants of 
Scotland, and contains observations on the medicinal and 
o.-conoiiiical uses. A few rare species make their first a|)- 
j)earaiic(> in this hook, particularly that which Liniucus 
named Sibbaldia, after the author. Having thrown out some 
strictures on the mathematical principles of physic, for 
which the learned Dr. Pitcairn was a strenuous advocate, 
the latter wrote a severe satire on this work, eritiilod “■ Dii 
Icgihus iiistorim naturalis,” Ediu. lC9t>; Imt it contains no¬ 
thing solid, and was thought hy some to have been the re¬ 
sult of party dislike, as Dr. Sibbald had embraced the Ro¬ 
man catholic religion under James II, in 1688, and after¬ 
wards recanted, and Pitcairn was a zealous adherent of the 
exiled family, although he cared little about religion of any 
kind. Sir Robert Sibbald is supposed to have died about 
the year 1712. 

We have hitherto considered sir Robert as a physician 
and naturalist, but his reputation is more securely founded 
on his having been the first who illustrated the antiquities 
of his native country, in various learned essays, the titles 
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of which it is unnecessary to (i;ive, as the whole were print¬ 
ed ill “A collection of several treatises in (olio, concerning 
Scotland as it was of old, and also in later times. By sir 
Kobert Sibbald, M. D.” Edin. 1739. They were, however, 
at that time sold separately, or bound together. Of all 
Mr. Gough gives a particular account, and also of his MSS. 
now in the Advocates’ library. Sir Robert likewise pub¬ 
lished a piece entitled “ The liberty and inde])endency of 
the kingdom and church of Scotland asserted, from ancient 
records: in three parts,” 170 I-, 4to, now vt-ry rarely to be 
met with; and “ l)e Gestis Gol. V'alla;,” Edin. 170,5, 8vo. 
A catalogue of his library was printed at Edinburgh, 1722, 
in 8vo. ‘ 

SIBDS, or SIBBES (Richaud), a learned puritan divine, 
whose works are still in reputation, was born at Sudbury in 
Suffolk, in 1577, and educated at St. John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he took his tiegrecs with great applau'-e, 
and obtained a fellowship. The foumlation of that cha¬ 
racter for humility and piety wliich he enjoyed throughout 
life, iippears to have been laid while at college. After 
taking orders lie was chosen lecturer of Trinity church, 
Camiiridgc, and held the living of that church during the 
last two years of his life. The reputation he acquired here 
jirocured him an invitation from the learned society of 
Gray’s-inn, and in 1(1 IS he iiccame their preaclier, and 
bad for his audience not only the gentlemen of the robe, 
but many noblemen and persons of rank. In 162.5, he 
was ciiosen master of Katherine-liall, Cambridge, which, 
although a puritan, he was permitted to retain till his death, 
with very little molestation, lie found that society, say.s 
Granger, in a very declining state, but it soon began to 
flourish under his care, and he was a great benefactor to 
it. He died July 5, 1635, aged fifty-seven. His works, 
which arc numerous, have lately been reprinted in a new 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. They are chiefly sermons and pious 
treatises. One of the most popular, cntitl<-d “The bruised 
reed,” of which there have beeti many editions, was that 
to whicli Baxter tells us he in a great measure owed his 
conversion. This circumstance alone, says Granger, would 
have rendered Sibbs’s name memorable. As a commen¬ 
tator, his principal work is bis “ Commentary on the first 
chapter of the second epistle to the Corinthians,” 1655, fol.- 

’ Piiltpney’s Botnny.—Gouph’s Topography, vol. II.—See an account of his 
conversion, Boswell’s IJfe of Johnson. 

3 Clark’s Lives at the end of the Martyrolo^'y.—Full'r’s VVoithies,—Granger. 
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SIBTHORP (John), :in einiiient hotniiist and traveller, 
was ihc youii^est son of' Dr. Hiimplnx-y Sibilioi'i), protcssor 
o( botany at Oxlurd, a man m^l eminent for any contribu¬ 
tions It) lti:U science. He was born at Oxford, Oct. 28, 
17;),8, He was hrst cdncaicd at Magdalen atid Lincoln 
schools, after which he entered of Lincoln collcye, where 
he took his master’s deyree in June 1780; but upon ob¬ 
taining tliC Undclii-c travening fellowship, became a mein- 
ber of University college, anti took his degree of B. M. in 
December 1783. Being intended for the nietlical profes¬ 
sion, he studied lor some time at It.dinburgh, and there 
also euitiviued Itis early taste for natural history, especially 
hotriny. He them visited Prance and Swiizerhuul, and 
coiiunnnicated to tlie Montpellier academy of sciences, an 
account of his iimnerons botanical <liscov , ries in that neigli- 
hourliood. On his return, ids lather ha)ing resigned, he 
was apijoiiitcil by the eulleg'c of jdiysicians to the bolaidcal 
professorship in 1784, and then took his do<itoi’s degree. 

He [lasscvl a portion of the same year, 1781, at (Jolliii- 
gen, wlicrc tie jrrojected his (irst tour to Greece, the 1)0- 
t,lineal invcsiigalion of which conniry had for some time 
past in'come tiie leading ohji'ct ol his pnrsnits. He first, 
luHvevcr, visited the priiicij'ai siats of learning in Ger¬ 
many, and made a con idorahle stay at Vienna, wliere he 
procured an excellent draii 'litsinan, Mr. Ferdinand Baiter, 
lo be tlie companion of Ids expedition. On the Oh of 
March, 17Si), they set out iher from Vienna, ami early 
in May sailed from Naples to ('role, where, in tlie rnontli 
of June, as liis biograi.lu r s. ys, “ they were welcomed by 
Flora in her gayest attire.” The ensuing winter they spent 
at Constantinople, in tlte course of which Dr. Sibtl>''.r: 
volcd himself to tlie study iif tin; modeni Greek f 'n the 

1 fill of March, 1787, tlicy sidled from Constantinople for 
Clypnts, taking the islands of .Myiilcne, Solo, Cos, and 
llhodes, and touching at the coast of Asia minor in their 
way. A slay of five weeks at Cyprus enabled Dr. Slhtiiorj) 
to draw up a “ Fauna” and Flora” of that island. The 
former consists of eighteen manimnlia, elghtx-live lords, 
nineteen ampldliia, and one hundred fishes; the huiet 
comprehetifls six luiiuircd and sixteen siiecies ol jilanis. 
Tiiese and his other catalogues wx're ip-eatly augmented l)y 
.subsequent observations, insomueb th.at the number ol 
s)/ei ies, collected from an investigation ol all Dr. Sibtliorp’s 
manuscripts and specimens tor the matt'rials ol the “ Pio- 
droinus Florae Gracca.',” amounts to about 300 '). 
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Without minutely tracing our traveller’s steps through 
Greece, or tlie various islands of the Archipelago, we niay^ 
notice that his health, which suffered from the confinement 
of a ship, and the heat of the weather, was restored at 
Athens, where he arrived June 19th, 1787. From thence 
he prosecuted his journeys in various directions, and with 
various successes. The ascent of mount Delphis, or Del¬ 
phi, in Negropont, one of his most laborious, if not peril¬ 
ous adventure-s yielded him an abundant botanical bfirvest; 
and mount Athos, which he visited a week after, also 
greatly enriched his collection of rare plants. From hence 
he proceeded to Thessalonica, Corinth, and Patras, at 
which last place he embarked with Mr. Bauer, on board an 
English vessel, for Bristol, on the 24th of September. 
After a tedious and stormy voyage, they arrived in England 
the first week in December. 

The constitution of Dr. Sibthorp, never very robust, 
had suffered materially from the hardships and exertions of 
his journey. But his native air, and the learned leisure of 
the university, gradually recruited his strength. The duties 
of his professorship were rather a recreation than a toil. 
The superintendance of his exquisite draughtsman, now 
engaged in making finished drawings of the Greek animals, 
as w'el! as plants; and his occasional visits to the Liniiman 
and Banksian herbariums, for the removal of his difficul¬ 
ties ; all together filled up his leisure hours. He was every 
where welcomed and admired for his ardour, his talents, 
and his acquisitions. His merits procured an augmenta¬ 
tion of his stipend, with the rank of a regius professor 
{conferred in 1793); both which advantages were, at the 
same time, conferred on his brother professor at Cam¬ 
bridge. He became a fellow of the Royal Society in 1789, 
and was among the first members of the Liiinacan Society, 
founded in 1788. In the spring of the year last mentioned, 
sir James Smith, with sir Joseirh Banks and Mr. Dryander, 
passed a week at Oxford, which was devoted to a critical 
survey of the professor’s Grecian acquisitions; nor was the 
honey of mount Hymettus, or the wine of Cyprus, wanting 
at this truly attic entertainment. But the greater these 
acquisitions, the less was their possessor satisfied with 
them. No one knew', so well as himself, how much was 
wanting to the perfection of his undertaking, nor could any 
other person so well remedy these defects. I'hough he 
was placed, a few years after his return, in very affluent 
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circumstances; and though his necessary attention to his 
landed property, and to agricultural pursuits, of which he 
was passionately fond, might well have turned him, in 
some measure, aside from his botanical labours; he steadily 
kept in view the great object of his life, to which he finally 
sacrificed life itself. No name has a fairer claim to botani¬ 
cal immortality, among the martyrs of the science, than 
that of Sihfhorp. 

On the 20th of March, 1794, Dr. Sibthorp set out from 
London, on his second lour to Greece. He travelled to 
Constantinople in the train of Mr. Liston, ambassador to 
tlie Porte, and was attended by Francis Borone, as a bo¬ 
tanical assistant. They reached Constantinople on the 
19ih of May, not without Dr. Siblhorp’s having suffered 
much from the fatigues of the journey, which had brought 
on a bilious fever. He soon recovered his health at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was joined by his frieml Mr. Haw¬ 
kins from Crete. Towards the end of August they made 
an e xcursion into Bithynia, and climbed to the summit of 
Olympus, from whence they brought a fresh botanical 
harvest. Dr. Sibthorp discovt:red at Fanur an aged Greek 
botanist. Dr. Dimitri Argyrami, w)io had known the 
JJanish traveller Forskail, and who was possessed of some 
works of Linnaais. 

Recovered liealth, and the accession of his friend’s com¬ 
pany, caused Dr. Sihthor)) to set out with alacrity on his 
voyage to Greece, on tlie !Uh of September. Passing 
down the Heilespoiit, on the l';ih, uith a light hut favoui- 
altle breeze, they anchored :ii Koiiin Calc, in tlte Troad, 
spent two days in examining the plains of Troy, and then 
proceeded to the isles of Imhi'os and I.einiios. On tin* 
25th tliey anchored at mo 'ui .511108, anil jtassed ten days 
in examining some ol the convents and hermitages, witii 
the romantic scenery, and botanical raritie.s, of that siiigu- 
lar spot, on all which Dr. Sibthorp descants at length, witl> 
great delight, in his journal. Their departure was, for 
some time, prevented, by a few Barbary pirates hovering 
on the coast, but they sailed on the 5th of October, and 
on the 7th landed at Skialho. From hence, on the llih, 
they proceeded down the strait of Negropont, and on the 
13th passed under the bridge of five arches, which con¬ 
nects that island with the main land of Greece. On the 
15th, at noon, they entered the harbour of the Pyra:us, 
and proceeded to Athens, where the lour succeeding weeks 
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were eniployed in collecting information relative to tll« 
present slate of the government, the manufactures, and 
the domestic economy of that celebrated spot. Here Dr. 
Sibtiiorp 4ost his assistant Borone, who perished by an ac¬ 
cidental fall from a window, in his sleep, on or about the 
20th of October. 

November I6th, Dr. Sibthorp and Mr. Hawkins left 
Athens by the ancient Elensinian way, while the classical 
streams of the Cephisus, the heights of Helicon and Par¬ 
nassus, lay before them. They proceeded to Patras and to 
Xante, where they arrived in the middle of December, 
enriched with a large collection of seeds, the only botanical 
tribute that could, at this season, be collected from those 
famous mountains. An apothecary at Xante furnished Dr. 
Sibthorp with an ample and splendid herbarium, of the 
plants of that island, with their modern Greek names; nor 
did the winter pass unprolitably or unpleasantly in this se¬ 
questered spot; where neither agreeable society, nor co¬ 
pious information relative to our learned travellers’ various 
objects, was wanting. The season was sufficiently favour¬ 
able ill the niiddl^ of February, 1795, to allow them to 
visit the Morea, of which peninsula they made the com¬ 
plete circuit in somewhat more than two months. The 
violet and primrose welcomed them in the plains of Arca¬ 
dia; but in vain did our classical travellers look for the 
beauty of Arcadian shepherdesses, or listen for the pipe of 
the sylvan- swain. Figures emaciated, and features fur¬ 
rowed, with poverty, labour, and care, were all that they 
met with. 

Proceeding to Argos, and thence to Mycena, the travel¬ 
lers were highly gratified by finding, on the gate of the 
latter, those ancient lioii-s, which' Pausanias describes as 
the work of the Cyclops; and near it the reputed tomb of 
Agamemnon, a circular building, formed of immense masses 
of stone, placed with such geometrical precision, though 
without mortar, that not one had given way. That which 
forms the portal is described by Dr. Sibthorp as the largest 
•stortehe ever saw employed in any edifice. A number of 
fragments of vase.s, like those commonly called Ftru.scaii, 
jay among the ruiirs of Mycena. From this place they re¬ 
turned by land to Argos, whence they proceeded to Co¬ 
rinth, Patras, and by way of Flis to Pyrgos. Here they 
obtained another escort, and safely reached Calamata, on 
the gulf of C'oroue, where they were detained by the cele- 
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WatjOR of Easter, on the 12th of April, amid a profusion 
of sky-rockets and crackers. Proceeding in a boat along 
the barren and craggy shore, covered with bushy and 
prickiy Euphorbia, they reached Cardamoula. Here Pa- 
nagiote, a popular character, nephew of the Cherife, came 
<lown, with a train of followers, to welcome the strangers, 
and conducted them to his tower-like castle, where a nar¬ 
row entrance, and dark winding stair-case, led to a cham¬ 
ber, whose thick walls and narrow loop-holes seemed well 
prepared for defence. Taygeius, the highest mountain in 
the Morea, and almost rivalling Parnassus, was ascended 
by our adventurous travellers; but the quantity of snow, 
and the great distance, prevented their reaching the stim- 
mit. Panagiote and fifty of his followers accompanied 
them, and he displayed his botanical knowledge by shew¬ 
ing Dr. Sihthorp darnel, still called among the corn, 
which he said occasioned dizziness; and a wonderful root, 
the top of which is used as an emetic, the bottom as a 
purge. Tliis proved Euphoibia Apios, to which the very 
same properties are attributed by Dioscorides, 

Prom Cardamoula the travellers ^wert^escorted by the 
dept'ndants of this hospitable Grecian chief, along a pre¬ 
cipitous road, to Mtstra, where they had the unexpected 
pleasure of meeting a party of their English friends, in the 
garb of 7'artars, with whom they explored the scite of an¬ 
cient Sparta. After returning to Calamata, and surveying 
from the summit of a neighbouring precipice the ruins of 
iNlejsenia, with the rich plains watered by the Paniscus, 
and bounded by the hills of Laconia, Dr. Sihthorp and Mr. 
Hawkins hastened to Corone, where a Venetian vessel 
waited to convey them to Zante, w’hich place they reached 
on the 29th of April. Here Dr. Sibthorp parted from the 
faithful companion of his tour, whom he was destined 
never to see again, but in whose friendship he safely con¬ 
fided ill his last hours. Mr. Hawkins returned to Greece; 
while the subject of our memoir leaving Zante on tlie 1st 
of May, experienced a most tedious voyage of twenty-four 
tlays to Otranto, though five days are the most usual time 
for that passage. He touched at the island of Cephalonia, 
and next at Preversa, on the Grecian shore, where being 
detained by a contrary wind, he emplov'ed the 7th of May 
in •visiting the ruins of Nicopolis. The weather was un¬ 
favourable, and Dr. Sibthorp here caught a severe cold, 
from which be never recovered. It seems to have proved 
VOL. XXVII. 
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the exciting cause of that disease, which had long been 
latent in the mesenteric and pulmonary glands, and which 
terminated in a consumption. Being obliged by the wea¬ 
ther to put in at the little island of Fanno, May 11th, the 
violent north-west wind “ continued,” as he too expres¬ 
sively says in his journal, “ to nurse his cough and fever.” 
He was confined to his bed, in a miserable hovel, to which, 
after frequent attempts to sail, he was driven back six 
times by the unfavourable wind. At length, the vessel 
was enabled to cast anchor in the port of Otranto on the 
24th of May. Here he was obliged to submit to a qua¬ 
rantine of three weeks, part of which, indeed, was allowed 
to be spent in proceeding to Ancona. From thence he 
passi'd through Germany and Holland to England. Of the 
precise time of his arrival we find no mention. It was in 
the autumn of 1795, and his few succeeding months were 
chiefly marked by the progress of an unconquerable disease, 
for which the climates of Devonshire and Bath were, as 
usual, resorted to in vain. He died at Bath, February 8tb, 
179o, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, and lies interred 
in the abbey church, where his executors have erected a 
neat monument to his memory. 

We have now to record the posthumous benefits which 
Dr. Sibthorp has rendered to his beloved science, and which 
are sufficient to rank him amongst its most illustrious pa¬ 
trons. By his will, dated Ashburton, January 12,1796, he 
gives a freehold estate in Oxfordshire to the university of 
Oxford, for the purpose of first publishing his “ Flora 
Graca,” in 10 folio volumes, with 100 coloured plates in 
each, and a “ Prodromns” of the same work, in 8vo, with¬ 
out plates. His executors, the honourable Thomas Wen- 
man, John Hawkins, and Thomas Platt, esqrs. were to ap¬ 
point a sufliciemly competent editor of these works, to 
whom the manuscripts, drawings, and specimens, were to 
be confided. Their judicious choice fell upon the learned 
president of the Linniran Society, who has nearly com¬ 
pleted the “ Prodromns,” and the second volume of the 
“ Flora,” The plan .of the former was drawn out by Dr. 
Sibthorp, but nothing of the latter, except the figures, was 
^prepared, nor any botanical characters or descriptions what¬ 
ever. The final determination of the species, the distinc¬ 
tions of such as were new, and all critical remarks, fell 
to the lot of the editor, who has also revised the references 
to Diosebrides. When these publications are finished, the 
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animal sum of 200f. is to be paid to a professor of rural 
HEconomy, who is, under certain limitations, tabe Sherar- 
dian professor of botany. The remainder of the rents of 
the estate above mentioned is destined to purchase books 
for the professor, and the whole of the testator’s collections, 
with his drawings, and books of natural history, botany, 
and agriculture, are given to the university. The only 
work which Dr. Sibthorp published in his life-time is a 
“ Flora Oxoniensis,” 1794, in one vol. 8vo, which has the 
merit of being entirely formed on his own personal obser¬ 
vation.* 

SICULUS. See DIODORUS. 

SIDNEY (Aloernon), a strenuous champion for repub¬ 
lican government, who set up Marcus Brutus for his pat¬ 
tern, and died like him in the cause of liberty, was second 
son of Robert, earl of Leicester, by Dorothy, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland; and was born 
iibcut 1617, or as some say, 1622. Of his education, and 
how he spent the younger part of his life, we know little. 
It appears that his father, when he went as ambassador' to 
Denmark in 1632, took him with him, when a mere boy, 
and again in 1636, when he went as ambassador to France. 
During the rebellion he adhered to the interest of the par¬ 
liament, in whose army he was a colonel; and vyas nomi¬ 
nated one of the king’s judges, and as some say, sat on the 
bench, but was not present when .sentence was passed, nor 
did he sign the warrant for his execution. His admirers, 
however, assure us that he was far from disapproving of 
that atrocious act. He was in truth such a zealous repub¬ 
lican, that he became a violent enemy to Cromwell, after 
he had made himself protector. In June 1659 he was ap¬ 
pointed, by the council of state, to go with sir Robert 
Honeywood, and Bulstrode Whitelocke, esq. commission¬ 
ers to the Sound, to mediate a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark : but Whitelocke observes, that him¬ 
self was npwillin^ to undertake that service, “ especially,” 
says he, ** to be joined with those that would expect pre¬ 
cedency of me, who had been formerly ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary to Sweden alone j and I knew well the over-ruling 
temper and height of colonel Sidney. I therefore endea¬ 
voured to excuse myself, by reasoi of my old age and in- 
iirmitics; but the council pressed it upon mewhich at 

» Rees’s Cyclopiedi*, by the president of tbe Lunttsn Society. 
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last he evaded. While Sidney was at the Court of Den¬ 
mark, M. Terlon, the French ambassador there, had the 
confidence to tear out of the university Album this verse ; 
which the colonel, when it was presented to him, had writ¬ 
ten in it: 

*' ——Manus haec inimica tyranhis 
£nse petit placidam sub libcrtate quietem.” 

Lord Moleswortb, who relates this in the preface to his 
spirited Account of Denmark, observes, that, “though M, 
Terlon understood not a word of Latin, he was told by 
others the meaning of the sentence; which he considered 
as a libel upon the French government, and upon such as 
was then setting up in Denmark by French assistance or 
example.” 

As Sidney adhered to the notions he had conceived of a 
pure republic, he refused to act under Oliver Cromwell, or 
Richard Cromwell, and during this period lived in a retired 
manner, sometimes at the family seat at Penshnrst, and it 
is supposed that he employed some part of his leisure in 
composing those “ Discourses on Government,” which have 
formed the favourite code of the republican faction in all 
ages since. When, however, llichartl had resigned his 
protectorship, and the long parliament was restored, and a 
governrtient without king or lords, Sidney became one of 
the council of state, and was sent to Denmark, as we have 
just noticed. 

At the restoration, Sidney would not personally accept 
of the oblivion and indemnity generally granted to the whole 
nation; hut continued abroad till 1077, when his father 
died. He then returned to England, and obtained from 
the king a particular pardon, upon repeated promises of 
constant and quiet obedience for the future. Burnet ob¬ 
serves, “ that he came back when the parliament was press¬ 
ing the king into the war, the court of France having ob¬ 
tained leave for him to return ; and that, upon his doing 
all he couki to divert the people from that war, Mamc took 
him for a pensioner of France : while he in the mean time 
declared, to those to whom he durst speak freely, that he 
knew it was a juggle; that our Court was in an entire con¬ 
fidence with France; atid had no other design in this show 
of a war but to raise an army, and keep it beyond sea till it 
was trained and modelled.” In Id8f, he was accused of 
being concerned in the Rye-bouse plot; and, after lord 
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Russel had been examined, was next brought before the 
king and council. He said, that he would make the beat 
defence he could, if they bad any proof against him, but 
wowld not fortify their evidence by aijy thing he should say; 
so that the examination was very short. He was arraigned 
for high treason before the chief justice JeflFreys, Nov. 1683; 
and found guilty. After his conviction he sent to the mar¬ 
quis of Halifax, who was his nephew by marriage, a paper 
to be laid before the king, containing the main points of 
his defence; upon which he appealed to the king, and de¬ 
sired he would review the whole matter: but this had no 


other effect, except only to respite his execution lor three 
weeks. When tiie warrant for bis execution was brought, 
he told the sheriff, tliat he would not expostulate any tiling 
upon his own account; for, the world was nothing to him: 
but he desired it might be considered, how guilty they 
were of his blood, who had not returned a fair jury, but 
one packed, and as directed by the king’s solicitor. He 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, where he delivered a written 


paper to the Sheriff, Dec. 7, 1683; but his attainder was 
reversed in the first year of William and Mary. “ 1 he 
execution of Sidney,” says Hume, “ is regarded as one «f 
the greatest blemishes of the reign of Charles II. The 
evidence against him, it must be confessed, was not legal. 
and the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reason, 
very blaineable. But that after sentence passed by a court 
of judicature, the king should interpose and pardon a man, 
who, though otherwise possessed of merit, was undoubt¬ 
edly guilty, who had ever been a most inflexible and most 
inveterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately bad 
even abused the king’s clemency, might be an 
roic generosity, but can never be regarded as a necessary 
and h,dispensable duty.” Burnet, who knew 
sonaily, gives the following character of him. He was a 
man of most extraordinary courage; a steady man, even 
to obstinacy; sincere, but of a rough and boisterous lem- 
«« that could not bear contradiction. He seemed to be a 
Tm ii . tot» of hi. 0 ... : he .hoogb. 

it to 1>8 like . divine pbiiosoi.hy to 

rr h “roll' ■'“ie'".rS' to'lrp'ublici principle. ; 

L';r.l“»‘‘ene%:e.evy.b^ 
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the history of government in all its branches, beyond any 
man I ever knew.” 

He left behind him “ Discourses upon Government 
the first edition of which was in 1698, the second in 1704, 
folio. To the second is added the paper he delivered to 
the sheriffs immediately before his death; with an alphabe¬ 
tical table. They also formed one of the publications of 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, in favour of republicanism in 1763, 
4to, with a life, in which tlie writer or writers declare that 
they “ cannot wish a greater or more extensive blessing to 
the world, than that it (the volume) may be every where 
read, and its principles universally received and propa¬ 
gated.”* 

SIDNEY (Philip), a very accomplished English gentle¬ 
man, and one of the greatest ornaments of the court of 
queen Elizabeth, was born Nov. 29, 1554, at Penshurst in 
Kent. He was the grandson of sir William Sidney, knight 
banneret, and chamberlain and steward of the household 
to Henry VIII. His father, Henry Sidney, was from his 
infancy the companion and bosom friend of Edward VI., 
who conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, consti¬ 
tuted him ambassador to France, and afterwards promoted 
him to several appointments near his person. He was at 
this time universally beloved and admired, as the most ac¬ 
complished gentleman in the court of the youthful monarch, 
who expired in his arms. Sir Henry, after this melancholy 
event, retired to his seat at Penshurst. He afterwards en¬ 
joyed the favour of queen Mary, and gave his son the name 
of Philip, in compliment to her husband the king of Spain. 
In Elizabeth’s reign his abilities were more immediately 
called forth, and proved him a brave soldier, a consum¬ 
mate general, an able counsellor, and a wise legislator, 
while in private life he was no less estimable as a husband, 
father, and a friend ; firmly attached to the church of Eng¬ 
land, and adorning his Christian profession by his temper¬ 
ance and exemplary piety. He was lord president of 
Wales, and for the space of eleven years discharged the 
administration of lord deputy of Ireland, with extraordinary 
justice and probity, and left to provincial governors an e.x- 
ample of integrity, moderation, and wisdom, which was 
never surpassed. The mother of Philip Sidney, was Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the unfortunate duke of Northum- 
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berland, a lady no less illustrious and amiable than her 
husband. 

Mr. Sidney was placed at a school at Shrewsbury, where, 
at the age of twelve, he addressed two letters, one in La¬ 
tin, and the other in French, to his father, which produced 
in answer a valuable compendium of instruction, the origi¬ 
nal of which was found among the MSS. at Penshurst, and 
is inserted by Dr. Zouch in the life of sir Philip. From 
this school Mr. Sidney was removed to Christ church, Ox¬ 
ford, in 1569, where his tutors were Dr. Thomas Thornton 
and Mr. llobert Dorsett. During his residence here, he 
performed a scholastic exercise, by holding a public dispu¬ 
tation with Carew, the author of the Survey of Cornwall, 
then a gentleman commoner of Christ-church. Sidney 
vvas at this time only fourteen years old, and yet of three 
years standing, and his disputation look place in the pre¬ 
sence of several of the nobdity, and particularly of his two 
uncles, the earls of Warwick and Leicester, which list was 
at this time chancellor of the university. He also appears 
to have pursued his studies for some time at Cambridge, 
probably at Trinity college, where he had an opportunity 
of cultivating and improving that I'riendship, wliu h he had 
already contracted with Mr. Fulke Grevilic his relation, and 
his companion at school. During these years his prolicien- 
cy was very uncommon : he cultivated the whole circle of 
arts and sciences, bis comprehensive mind aspiring to pre¬ 
eminence in every part of knowledge attainable by hnniaii 
genius or industry. He acquired, in particu.ar, a complete 
knowledge ol the Greek and Latin languages, and nothing 
could equal tlie diligence wiili wliicli he explored the stores 
of ancient literature, which had lieen recently imported 
into Europe; and hence at a more advanced season of ids 
life, he was highly esteemed by the universities at home 
and abroad. 

Having inured himself to habits of regularity, he put off 
his gown, and left the university with an intention to travel, 
in order to obtain a knowledge of the affairs, manners, laws, 
and learning of other nations, tliat he might become the 
more serviceable to hisouii. Having, in May I57U, ob¬ 
tained from the queen a license for travelling, for two 
years, he sot out for Paris; and on his arrival there, the 
French king, Cliarles IX. appeared to be highly gratified 
with his ingenuous manners and conversation, and gave 
him an early proof of his royal favour, by advancing him to 
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menaced them from the popish powers, from the superstiT 
tion of Rome, and the tyranny of Spain. Sidney succeeded 
in this attempt: and they were induced to conclude a reli¬ 
gious league with England, with that country which was 
then justly acknowledged to be the firm support and the in¬ 
vincible bulwark of the reformation. He was directed at 
the same time to visit the court of John Casimir, count 
palatine of the Rhine, to whom he was earnestly and affec¬ 
tionately recommended by his uncle lord Leicester. His 
other transactions belong to history, but he managed them 
all with so much of the sagacity and discretion of an able 
and experienced statesman, that it was justly said, that 
“ from a child he started into a man, without ever being a 
youth.” When entrusted with these negociations of so 
much importance, he bad scarcely reached his twenty- 
fifth year. 

Among other eminent persons with whom ho formed an 
intimacy during this last embassy, were Don John of Aus¬ 
tria, .and the great William prince of Orange, with the 
latter of whom he afterwards carried on a correspondence. 
Notwithstanding his services on this occasion, he passed 
some years at home, admired indeed, but unrewarded by 
any higher promotion than that of cnp-bearcr to the queen. 
On some emergencies he betrayed a spirit too warmly in¬ 
dignant, but not uncommon in those days; and a letter of 
his is extant to Mr. Molineux, his father’s secretary, 
whom he suspected of divulging his father’s letters, in 
which he threatens him with liis dagger, in language which 
his biographer allows is extremely indecorous, and admits 
no excuse. 

His spirit and sense were afterwards displayed in a man¬ 
ner which reflects high honour upon his character. When 
in 1579, queen Elizabeth seemed inclined to accede to the 
proposal of a marriage with the duke of Anjou, which might 
have endangered the prosperity, religion, and liberty of the 
nation, Mr. Sidney addressed a letter to her against such a 
connection, written with unusual elegance of expression 
as well as force of reasoning, and with uncommon fre<?dom. 
The delicacy of the subject, and the difficulty of discussing 
it without offending the queen, he was perfectly aware of^ 
yet his zeal for the welfare of his country, and particularly 
the protestant religion, would not permit him to be silent; 
and it is supposed that by this letter he had the honour of 
averting the ipischiefs that would have atteijded the mar- 
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riage. Nur did he lose her majesty’s favour, although 
others who interfered, were treated with the utmost rigour, 
p:.rucularly Stubbs, a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, ^and 
Page a primer, whose right hands were cut, the one for 
writing, and the other for printing a pamphlet against the 
match. Camden, the liistorian, was present at tlie execution 
of this savage sentence, one of the greatest blemtshes in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 

Among the fasliionable amusements in the court of Eli¬ 
zabeth, tournaments were most in vogue. In 1580, Philip 
earl of Arun.lel, and sir William Drury his assistant, chal¬ 
lenged all comers to try their feats of arms in those exer¬ 
cises. This challenge was given in the genuine spirit of 
chivalry in honour of the queen. Among those who gal¬ 
lantly offered themselves as defenders, were Edward Vere, 
earl of Oxford, lord Windsor, Mi. Philip Sidney, and 
fourteen others. The victory was adjiidged by her m^esty 
to the earl of Oxford. With this earl of Oxford Siduev 
had afterwards a serious quarrel, having received a personal 
insult from him. I’he ipieen interposed to prevent a duel, 
with which Sidney was much dissatisfietl, and to compose 
his mind retired to Wilton, tlie seat of his brother-in-law 
the earl of Pembroke. •In this seat of rural beauty (and 
not at Honguton-lioiise, as asserted in Gougii’s Camden, 
whicb was not built until after iiis death) he |)l.inned the 
design of the “ Arcadia.” ft has been coiijecinred that 
the Ethiopic history of Ueliodorus, wliich had been re¬ 
cently translated info I'inglish prose by Thomas Under- 
downe, suggested that new mode of wi i.ing romance which 
is pursued in this work ; kut it seems lo'ire probable that 
he derived the plan of his work from tne “ Arcadia” of 
Sannazarius, a complete edition of whn li was printed at 
M'lau in 150f. The p rsoiis introduced by llie Italian 
author are .stiepherds, and their ianginige, manners, and 
sentiments are such as suit only the imiorcnce and simpli¬ 
city of pastoral life. Tnis species of composition may be 
considered as forming the second stage of romance-writing. 
The heroi.sm and the gallantry, the moral and virtuous 
turn of the chivairv-romaiice, were si ill pres rve.l; but the 
dragons, the necromaneers, tne enchanted castles were 
banished, and some small resemblance to human nature 
was admitted. Still, however, there was too mucth of the 
marvellous in them to please an age which aspired to refine¬ 
ment. The characters were discerned to be strained, the 
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style swollen, the adventures incredible, and ^he book^ 
themselves were voluminous and tedious. With respect to 
the “ Arcadia,” Sidney formed a just estimate when he 
characterized it as “ an idle composition, as a trifle, and 
triflingly handled.” He appears indeed to have written it 
chiefly for his sister’s amusement, to whom he sent it in 
portions as it came from his pen. He never completed the 
third book, nor was any part of the work printed during 
his life. It is said he intended to arrange the whole anew, 
and to have changed the subject by celebrating the prowess 
and military deeds of king Arthur. The whole, imperfect 
as he left it, was corrected by his sister’s pen, and care¬ 
fully perused by others under her direction, so that it was 
very properly called “ The countess of Pembroke’s Arca¬ 
dia.” It now lies nejilecied on the shelf, and has almost 
sunk into oblivion ; yet the reception it obtained from the 
public, having gone through fourteen impressions, and 
having been translated into the French, Dutch, and other 
European languages, clearly evinces that it was once held 
in very high estimation. “ There are,” says his biogra¬ 
pher, “ passages in this work exquisitely beautiful, and 
useful observations on life and manners, a variety and ac¬ 
curate discrimination of characters, fine sentiments e.\- 
pressed in strong and adequate terms, animated descrip¬ 
tions, equal to any that occur in the ancient or modern 
poets, sage lessons of morality, and judicious reflexions on 
government and policy.” 

In 1581 we find Mr. Sidney one of the knights in parlia¬ 
ment for the county of Kent, and one of the committee 
for enacting “ such laws as would secure the kingdom 
against the pope and his adherents.” Still, however, ad¬ 
dicted to a studious life, he produced his “ Defence of 
Poesy,” which has been pronounced the first piece of 
criticism in the English language worthy of our attention. 
It shews at once the erudition, judgment, and taste of the 
author, and describes the laws of the drama with singular 
precision and exactness. 

In 1583 he married Frances, the only surviving 
daughter and heir of sir Francis Walsingham, a yonng lady 
of great beauty and worth, who is said to have endeared 
berself to him by those lovely qualities which embellish 
and improve the female character; and about the same 
time the queen conferred on him the honour of knight¬ 
hood. She also gave bins a sinecure in Wales of-the 
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yearly value of 1 2Ql. but at what time is uncertain. About 
ISS't several plots and conspiracies formed against the 
queen’s person, both at home and abroad, greatly alarmed 
her. To remove her fears of danger, the nobility and 
gentry, and indeed mert of all degrees and conditions, in¬ 
stituted an association under the direction of the earl of 
Leicester, binding themselves under the most solemn obli¬ 
gations to prosecute even to death those enemies of their 
country who should attempt any thing against their sove¬ 
reign. Of the zeal of sir Philip Sidney at this momentous 
crisis no doubt can he entertained. While the efforts of 
Leicester exposed him to the rude censures and severe 
aspersions of anonymous writers, his nephew took up the 
pen to vindicate his fame. With this view he composed 
an answer to a publication, entitled. “ Leicester’s Com¬ 
monwealth,” the reputed author of which was Parsons the 
noted Jesuit; but sir Philip’s production has not been 
thought conclusive as to the chief points in dispute, atid it 
remained in MS. until the publication of the Sidney pa¬ 
pers in 1746. 

About this time sir Philip formed, along with sir Fulke 
Greville, a design of accompanying sir Francis Drake in a 
voyage of discovery to America; and this he projected with 
the greatest secrecy, and with more of a romantic turn 
than his friends could have wished. The secret, however. 


transpired, and the queen issued peremptory orders to 
restrain him from his purpose, which in all probability 
would have ended in disappointment, or, if successful, 
would have left a stain on his hitherto spotless character. 
In 1585 a very remarkable honour seemed to ho within his 
reach. He was named among the competitors for the 
elective kingdom of Poland, vacant by the death of Ste- 
plren Bathori, prince of Transylvania. Queen Flizabetb, 
however, was averse from the measure, “ refusing,” says 
sir Robert Naunton, “ to further his aclvaiicement, not 
only out of emulation, but out of fear to lose the jewel of 
her times.” According to Fuller he declined tlie dignity, 
preferring rather to be “ a subject to queen Elizabeth than 

a sovereictn beyond the seas.” . , , . . 

The nrotestant inhabitants of the Netherlands being 
grievously oppressed by the cruelties of the duke of Alva 
fmplored the a.ssistance of queen Elizabeth, who promised 
to send a military force to their relief, 
sion indulged the martial disposition of sir Philip bidney, 
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who was now a privy coi^nsellor, by appointing him gover* 
nor of Flushing, one of the most important places in the 
Netherlands. Sir Philip, who entered heartily into the 
cause of the protestant religion, prepared himself cheer¬ 
fully to sacrifice his life and fortune in this service, and 
on his arrival at Flushing, Nov. 18, 1585, was imme¬ 
diately appointed colonel of ail the Dutch r-. giments, and 
captain of a small band of English soldiers amounting to 
300 horse and foot. Not long after, the earl of Leicester 
was sent, with an army of 5000 foot and 1000 horse, to 
the United Provinces, as general of the English auxili¬ 
aries, and sir Philip, promoted to the office of general of 
the horse under his uncle, joined himself to this army. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to recount the different 
causes which obstructed the success of the auxiliaries, or 
the mischiefs which arose from disscntions among vthe 
commanders. Sir Philip, we are told, atiempted by wise 
counsels to reconcile them. In July 1586, accompanied 
by the young prince Maurice, he took Axell, a town in 
Flander.?, without the loss of a single man; but on Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1586, having engaged with a convoy sent by' 
the enemy to Zutphen, a strong town in Guelderland, then 
besieged by the Spaniards, the English troops, far inferior 
in number to those of the enemy, though they gained a 
decisive victory, sustained an irreparable loss by the death 
of sir Philip Sidney. Having one horse shot under him, 
he mounted a second, and seeing lord Willoughby sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, and in imminent danger, he rushed 
forward to rescue him. Having accomplished his purpose, 
be continued the fight with great spirit, until he received a 
bullet in the left thigh, which proved fatal. 

The concluding period of life not seldom presents us 
with the most prominent features of genuine goodness; 
and it may be truly said that history does not afford an in¬ 
cident more noble or affecting than the following. As sir 
Philip was returning from the field of battle, pale, languid, 
and thirsty with excess of bleeding, he asked for water 
to quench his thirst. 1’hc water was brought, and had 
no sooner approached his lips, than he instantlv resigned 
it to a dying soldier, whose ghastly couitienance attracted 
his notice, speaking these memorable words: “ This 
man’s necessity is still greater than mine.” He languished 
until Oct. 17, when be expired in the arms of his secre¬ 
tary and friend Mr. William Temple. He had just arrived 
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at the age of thirty-two years, and had attained in that 
short period, more fame, more esteem, more admiration, 
both at home and throughout Europe, than any man of the 
sixteenth century, and for many years after employed 
more pens to celebrate his excellent qualities of head and 
heart. In Pingland a general mourning was observed 
among those of highest rank, “ no gentleman, for many 
months, appearing in a gay or gaudy dress, either in the 
city or the court.” His body being brought to England, 
was interred, with great pomp, in St. Paul’s cathedral. 
No memorial, however, was erected to him, except » 
tablet with some very indifferent lines, but his fame did 
not require aid from brass or marble. P'or the many testi¬ 
monies to his uncommon worth and excellence, both by 
his contemporaries and their successors, we must refer to 
Dr. Zouch’s elaborate “ Memoirs of the l.ife and Writings 
of sir Philip Sidney.” There also the petty objections of 
lord Orford to this illustrious character are fully answered. 
Both the universities of England lamented the death of sir 
Philip Sidney in three volumes of elegiac poems, in He¬ 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Italian. His widow afterwards 
married Robert Devereiix, carl of Essex; 
death, she married Richard do Burgh, “ 

Clanrickard in the kingdom of Ireland. . 

convert to popery after the death of her second husband, 
the earl of EsSex?^ There seems little that is very estiinab e 
in the marriages and conversion of this lady, and certain y 
nothing respectful to the memory of iier fust husband. 

The works of sir Philip Sidney, which we shall but 
brilfly notice, are, 1. The “ Arcadia” already mentioned. 

.. A..ro,hcl a«d Stell.,-’ oi 

to''WinJ. usually 

‘‘ Arcadia” In 17«7 Dr. Joseph Warton printed an edi* 
tion with » Observations on Poetry and Eloquence from 
Bun Jonson’s Discovuries,” s,o. 4. “ 

cadia” 7. “ Valour anatomized m a • * 

printed at the ‘‘ 3 ^,^« EngraiUTHelicon,’’ and 

SruhiSr%“"T„gUsh Vei™ of .Ke Psa.™ of 
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David,’’ a MS. 10. A translation of Dn Plessis’ true Us# 
of iht' Chri.stian religion, begun by sir Philip, and tinisliea 
at bis request by Arthur Golding, 1587 and 1592, leo* 
and 1617. Dr. Jiouch is of opinion that the greatest part 
of it was by sir Philip. It is pleasing to reflect, adds this 
biographer, that the most accomplished gentleman and the 
most' complete scholar of his age, was deeply impressed 
with a sense ol religion, that he delighted in contemplating 
the doctrines of rr vrlatioji, the existence of one supreme 
being, the creation of the world by him, and his providen¬ 
tial government of it, the immortality of the soul of man, 
the prospect of future blessedness, the redemption of man¬ 
kind by the Messiah, who was promised to the Jews for the 
salvation of the whole world.' 

SIDNKY (Mary), countess of- Pf.mbrokr, sister of the 
preceding, married in 1576, Henry earl of Pembroke ; and 
her leldest son, William, who succeeded to the titles and 
estates of his father, is the ancestor of the present family. 
She had received a liberal education, and was distinguished 
among the literary characters of the age for a highly cul¬ 
tivated mind and superior talents. Congenial qualities and 
pursuits united her uith her brother sir Philip Sidne}^ in 
bonds of strict friendship ; and, as we have mentioned in his 
article, he wrote the “ Arcadia” for her amusement. To 
her also Mr. Abraham Fraunce devoted his poetic and lite¬ 
rary labours. The countess possessed a talent for poetical 
composition, which she assiduously cultivated. She trans¬ 
lated from the Hebrew into Knglish verse many of the 
Psalms, which are said to be preserved in the library at 
Wilton, and in this was assisted by her brother. She 
also translated and published “ A Discourse of Life and 
Death, written in French by Philip Mornay, done into 
English by the countess of Pembroke, dated May 13, 
1590, Wilton:” Lond, 1600, 12mo. Likewise, “The 
Tragedie of Antonie: done into English by the countess 
of Pembroke,” Loud. 1595, 12mo. This little work con¬ 
tains, though not paged, 54 leaves. To these we may add 
“ An Elegy on Sir Pliilip Sitiney,” printed in Spenser’s 
“ Astrophcl,” 1595, and a “ Pastoral Dialogue in praise of 
Astraa,” i. e. quten Elizabeth, published in Davison’s 

» Dr. Z"U<‘h’» Mrmuirs—a work whiuh render! other references unneceuarvi 
unless t' some adniiisbie remarks on the life and writings of sir Philip Sidney, 
ill the first volume of the Itiblioyrapher, by a gentleman whore lasie and riL- 
<|oisite sensibiliiy si amp a peculiar value on his opiiiioui and his biograpbicat 
Jabuurs. . 
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Poetical Rapsody,” 1602. A long poem in six-line 
stanzas, entitled “The Conntesse of Pembroke’s Passion,” 
occurs among the Sloanian MSS. No. 1303. 

She survived her husband twenty years, and having lived 
to an advanced age, died at her house in Aldersgate-street, 
London, Sept. 25, 1601. She was interred with the Pem¬ 
broke family, in the chancel of tlic cathedral at Salisbury, 
without any monument. The following lines, designed as 
an inscription for her tomb, were written by the celebrated 
Ben Jonson : 


“ Underneath this sable herse, 

Lies the subject of all vcr.se; 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother j 
Death, ere thou hast kill’d another. 
Fair, and Icarn’d, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee."' 


SIDONIUS (Caios Hollius Ai'Olunauis Modf.stus), 
a learned ecclesiastic of the (iftii century, was descended 
of an illnstriou,s family, his lather and grandliither having 
been pretorian prefects in (jaiil, and was born at Lyons 
about 430. He was edncaieil with care, performed his stu¬ 
dies under the best masters of that time, and became very 
skilful in all parts of literature, especially in poetry. He 
married Papianilla, the daiigbter ol Avitns, who, Ironi the 
office of pretorian prefect in Gaul, was raised to the im¬ 
perial throne, after theileath ol Maximus. But Majorianus, 
whom Leo had taken into a parlnersliip of the empire, 
forced Avitus to lay, down his crowii, and came to besiege 
the city of Lyons, vvlierc Sidonius had shut himselt up. 
The city being taken, he fell into the hands of the enemy ; 
but the veputation of his great Karuing softened the barba¬ 
rity of bis enemies, and iu return tor their lenient tieat- 
nientofbim, he wrote a poem in hot)onr of Majorianus, who 
was so highly gratified with it as to erect a statue to iMcto- 
nius in the city of Rome. The emperor Anthemius was 
equally pleased with a panegyric which Sidonius 
praise of him, and made him governor of Rome, and a pa- 
trifcian; but he soon quitted bis secular 
obtained preferment in the church, '>eing m - » 

against his will, as reported, bishop of Clermont He ap¬ 
pears however to have been worthy of the s ^ 

ing and charity. His liberality indeed was highly conspi 

' Zouch’s Memoirs of Sir P. Sidney.— Memoirs.— Koyal and r’ob 
Authors by Park. 

VoL. XXVII. 
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'C 110 US, and even before he was bishop, he frequently con¬ 
verted his silver plate to the use of the poor. When Cler¬ 
mont was besiefjed by the Goths, he encouraged the people 
to stand upon their defence, and would never consent to 
the surrender of the city; so that, when it was delivered 
up, he was forced to fly, but was soon restored. Some 
time after, he was opposed by two factious priests, who 
deprived him of the government of his church ; but lie was 
again re-instated with honour at the end of a year. He 
died in peace in 4S7, after be liad been bishop fifteen 
years. 

He was a man learned above the age he lived in, skilled 
in all parts of literature and science, of a subtle and pene¬ 
trating wit, and considering that be lived in the decline of 
Roman literature, not an inelegant writer. Of his works, 
nine books of epistles, with about four and twenty poems 
interspersed, are still extant. There are few things in his 
letters which relate to religion or the church, so that his 
opinions cannot be ascertained, but they contain many par¬ 
ticulars relative to the learning and history of the times. 
1'hey were published with notes by father Sirmond, at 
Paris, 1614, in Svo;and, after his death, reprinted in 1652, 
with some additions, in 4to.' 

SIGNORELLI (Luca), a Florentine artist, born at Cor¬ 
tona in 1439, was the scholar of Piero della Francesca. He 
was an artist of spirit and expression, and one of the first 
in Tuscany, who designed the naked with anatomical intel¬ 
ligence, though still with some dryness of manner, and 
too much adherence to the model: the chief evidence of 
this is in the Dnomo of Orvieto, where in the mixed ima¬ 
gery of final dissolution and infernal punishment, he has 
scattered original ideas of conception, character, and atti¬ 
tude, in copious variety, though not without remnants of 
gothic alloy. The angels, who announce tlie impending 
doom or scatter plagues, exhibit, with awful simplicity, bold 
fore-shortenings; whilst the St. Michael presents only the 
tame heraldic figure of a knight all cased in armour. In the 
expression of the condemned groups and daemons, he chiefly 
dwells on the supposed perpetual renewal of the pangs at¬ 
tending on the last struggles of life with death, contrasted 
with the inexorable scowl or malignant griii of fiends me- 

' Cave Tol. I.— .Vosmm de Hist. Lat.—Fabric. Bib!. Lat. et Bibl. Med. 
iCtat.--Bh»aDt’s Ceoaura.—Dupin.—Saxii Onomast. 
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thodizing torture ; a horrid feature, reserved by Dante for 
the last pit of Ins Inferno. It has been first said by Vasari, 
who exulted m his reliuion to Luca, that Michael Aneeio 
in certain parts of his Last Judoment, adoj.tod somethin^ 
ot the conduct and the ideas o\' his predecessor. This is 
true, because Micliael Angelo could not divest himself of 
every im[)ression from a work he had so ofieii seen : his 
originality consisted in giving consequence to the materials 
of Luca, not in cliungiiig them ; both drew from the same 
sources, with the same predilections and prejudices, and 
differed less in the mode than the extent of tlieir con¬ 
ception. 

Luca Signorelli worked at Urhino, Volierra, Arezzo, 
Florence, and other cities of Italy ; and though by far the 
greater part of his performances be defective in form 
and union of colour, we nieta in some others, especially 
in the Communion of the Apostles at tlie Gesn of Cortona, 
forms and tints of modern grace; and hedi.stinguishcd him¬ 
self among the artists who concurred to decorate the pan- 
nels of the Sistina, by superior composition. 

Of this artist, who died in 1521, aged eighty-two, a story 
is told as a proof of what an absolute coimnaiul he had over 
his passions, or rather, it might have been said, over natu¬ 
ral affection. He had a son extremely handsome, and a 
youth of great hopes, who was unfortunately killed at Cor¬ 
tona. When tliis son, greatly beloved by him, w.ns brought 
home, he ordered his corpse to be carried into his paint¬ 
ing-room ; and, having strijipeJ him, immediately drew his 
picture, without shedding a tear.' 

SIGONIUS (Charles), a learned Italian, was of an an¬ 
cient family of Modena, and born there in 1524. His fa¬ 
ther designed him for a physician, and sent him to Bologna 
with that view; but he soon ahaiulonod this pursuit, and 
studied the Greek and Latin classics, which was mure 
agreeable to his taste. He taught Greek first at Venice, 
then at Padua, and lastly at Bologna. Ke had some lite¬ 
rary disputes with liobortellins and Gnichius upon Roman 
antiquities, in which he was exceedingly well versed. Of 
his numerous works, the most esteemed are, “ De Ilepub- 
lica Hebraeorum “ De Republica Atheniensiuin“ His- 
toria de Occidentali Imperioand 


“ De regno Italia;. 


* PilkiDgton, by Fuieli- 

L L2 
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Lijjbius, Casaubon, Turnebus, and all the learned, speak of 
him in terms of the profonridest respect; and be was un¬ 
questionably one of the first classical antiquaries of his 
time, and a man of great judgment as well as learning, 
very correct and deep in researches, and of most unwearied 
diligence. He died in 1 .'585, aged sixt^f. His works were 
all collected and printed at Milan in 17.'53 and 1734; they 
make six volumes in folio. His “ Fasti Consulares” were 
printed with the Oxford Livy in L-OO. ‘ 

SILHOUETTE (Stkpiikn df), a French writer, whose 
taste for English literature et)titles him to a place hero, 
was born at Limoges in 170;», and a[)pears to have been 
brought up to civil or political life, although he always cul¬ 
tivated a taste for literature. He purchased the office of 
master of requests, and after having managed the affairs of 
the duke of Orleans, became comptroller-general and mi¬ 
nister of state in 1759. Thus was a critical time for 
France, which was carrying on a ruinous war, and tire 
finances were in a very low condition. Silhouette wished 
to remedy tliis last evil by retrenchment and ceconomy, 
but finding that such a plan was only a topic for ridicule, 
he quitted his jiost in about nine months, and retired to his 
estate of Brie-sur-Marne,and devoted Ids time to study, and 
his wealth to benevolence. He died in 1767. His work.? 
were : 1. “ Idee generale du Government Chinois,” 1729, 
4to, 1731, 12mo. 2. “ Reflexion politique,” from the Spa¬ 
nish of Balthazar Gracian, 1730, 4to. 3. A translation of 
Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” which the French s|)cak of as 
faithful, but not elegant. 4. A translation of Bolingbroke’s 
“ Dissertation on Parties.” This is said to have been 
printed at London in 1739, where, perhaps about this time 
Silhouette was on a visit. 5 “ Lettre sur les transactions 
publiques du Regne d’Elizabeth,” with some remarks on 
Rapin’s account of that reign, Amst. 1736, 12mo. 6. A 

translation of Pope’s “Miscellanies,” 1741, 2vols. 12mo. 

7. “ Trait4 mathematique sur le bonheur,” 1741, 12mo. 

8. A translation of Warburton’s “ Alliance,” 1742, 2 vols. 
12mo. With Warburton he appears to have corresponded, 
for in one of Warburton’s letters, printed by Mr. Nichols, 
we fkid that celebrated author desiring that a copy of his 

' Life by Muratori, prefixed to bis works.—Moreti.->Baillet Jogeineos de 
Sdrans. 
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Divine Legation” may be sent to M. Silhouette in France. 
In the “ History of the Works of the Learned” also, we 
find “ Observations on tlie Abbd Pliiche’s History of the 
Heavens,” translated from the French of Silhouette, who 
professes that he was chiefly indebted for them to the 
second volume of the “ Divine Legation,” and to some par¬ 
ticular remarks communicated to him by Mr. Warburton. 
y. “ Epitres morales, Lettres philosophiques, ot Traits 
mathematiqnes,” printed at the Bowycr press, in 1741. 
10 . “ Memoirs dcs commissaircs du roi et de cenx de sa 
majeste Britanniqne sur les possessions et les droits respec- 
tifs des denx couronnes en Amerique,” Paris, 175.3, 4to. 
In this he was assisted b}' M. de la Galissonniere. 11. 
“ Voyage de France, d’Espagne, de Portugal, et d Italic, 
a posthumous work, Paris, 1770.' 

SILIUS ITALICUS (Caius), a Roman poet, and au¬ 
thor of a poetical history of the second Punic war, which 
decided the empire of the world in favour of the Romans, 
was born in the reign of Tiberius, about A. D. 15, and is 
supposed to have derived the name of Itahcns from the 
place of his birth; but whether he was born at Italica m 
Spain, or atCorsininm in Italy, which, according to Strabo, 
had the name of Italica given it during the social war, is a 
point which cannot be known : though, it his birth had 
happened at either of these places, the grammarians 
tell us, that be should have been called Italiccnsis, and 
not Italicus. When he came to Rome, he applied himself 
to the bar; and, by a close imitation ot Cicero, succeeded 
so well, that he became a celebrated advocate and most 
accomplished orator. His merit and cbaracter rccommen U 
ed him to the highest offices in the republic, even to ffie 
consulship, of which he was possessed when Ntro died. 
HeTs said to have been aiding in the accusation of poisons 
of high rank and fortune, whom that tyrant had devoted to 

,M. 0» I-™- fc- 
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sQOOCcrate tbe remainder of bis days to retirement and the 
Muses, He had. several hne villas in the country; one at 
Tusculum, celebrated for having been Cicero’s; and a farm 
near Naples, said to have been Virgil’s, and at which was 
his tomb, which Silius often visited. Martial compliments 
him on both these accounts. In his retirement he applied 
himself to poetry, not so much from the impulse of genius, 
which would have appeared earlier, but from his enthusias¬ 
tic regard for Virgil, to whose memory he paid the highest 
veneration, and whose birth-day he is saiil to have cele¬ 
brated annually with more solemnity than his own. He 
has endeavoured to imitate him in his poem ; and, though 
he falls greatly short, yet there are some splendid passages 
and strains of imagination which enliven a historical detail 
that otherwise may be read with nn re plt-asuve in Livy’s 
prose. After spending a cousideral)!e time in this retire¬ 
ment, and reaching his seventy-fifth year, he was seized 
with an incurable ulcer, which afflicted him with nnsup- 
portable pains, and drove him to put an end to his life by 
refraining from sustenance. 'I'lie best and almost the 
only account we have of Silius Italicus is in one of Pliny’s 
letters, from which most of the above particulars are taken. 

The first edition of his poem was piibli.sbed by Sweyn- 
heym and Paiinartz, at Rome in 1471, and five other edi¬ 
tions were printed in the same century. Of modern edi¬ 
tions the best arc, that of Drakctihorcli, 1717, 4to, of Ville- 
brun, Paris, 1781, Svo, of Krnesti, Lcipsic, 171)1, 2 vols. 
8vo, of Heber, 1792, 2 vols. 12mo, elegantly printed at 
the Bulmer press, and of.Rupert, Gottingen, 1795—8, 
2 vols. Svo.' 

SILVESTER II. (Pope), a man of great talents and in¬ 
fluence in the tenth century, was born in Aquitaine, of 
mean parentage, and was educated in a neighbouring con¬ 
vent. llis original name was Gerhert. From his convent 
he passed into the family of a count of Barcelona, in which 
he prosecuted his studies under the care of a Spanish 
bishop, whom he accompanied from Spain to Rome. Here 
he was introduced to Otho the great, attached himself to 
Adalbaron, the archbishop of Rheims, whom he attended 
to his see, and returned with him about the year 972 into 
Italy. His progress in learning, which comprized geometry. 


• Vossms de Hist. Lat. et de Poet. Lat.—Plinii Epist. Lib. 111. Epiat. VII.— 
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astronomy, the mathematics, mechanic's, and every branch 
of subordinate science, is said to have been prodigiotut; 
and his residence in Spain, during which he visited Cor¬ 
dova and Seville, had enabled him to proBt by the instruc¬ 
tion of the Arabian doctors. With such acquirements, he 
was promoted by Otho to be abbot of the monastery of 
Bobbio in Lombardy, but, finding no satisfaction in this 
place, he again joined his friend the archbishop of Rheims. 
Here he had leisure to prosecute his favourite studies, 
while, as his letters shew, his abilities were usefully en¬ 
gaged ill different political transactions ; in addition to the 
superiritcndance of the public schools, he was intrusted 
with the education of Robert, son and successor of Hugh 
Capet. He also employed himself in collecting books 
from every quarter, in studying them, and in introducing a 
taste for them among his countrymen, [t is said that the 
effects of this enlightened zeal were soon visible in Ger¬ 
many, Gaul, and Italy ; and by bis writings, as well ashy 
his example and his exhortations, many were animated to 
emulate their master’s fame, and caught by the love of 
science, to abandon tlie barbarous prejudices of the age. 
Ill his epistles, Gcrbcrt cites the names of various classical 
authors, whose works lie jiossessed, though often incom¬ 
plete : and it is plain, from the style of these epistles, that 
he expended liis wealth in employing copyists, and ex¬ 
ploring the repositories of ancient learning. 

'I'liough, if wc may believe his encomiasts, the genius of 
Gerbert embraced all the branches of learning, its peculiar 
bent was to mathematical inquiries. In these, when the 
barbarism of the age is considered, he ma}’ be said to liave 
advanced no inconsiderable way. What was tlie e.xtent of 
his astronomical science, does not appear : but what chiefly 
deserves notice, is the facility with which he aided his own 
progress, and rendered discovery more palpable, by com¬ 
bining mechanism with theory. He constructed spheres, 
the arrangements of which he describes: observed the stars 
through tubes > invented a clock, wliicli with some accuracy 
marked the hours, and was esteemed an able musician. 
He is said to have been as well skilled in the construction 
of miKsical instruments as in the use of them, particularly 
the hydraulic organ. William of Malmsbury speaks with 
wonder of the perfection to which he had brought this m- 
strument, by means of blowing it with warm water. Dr. 
Burney thinks that the application of warm water may have 
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been the invention of Gerbert, though, in all probability, 
he bad followed the principles of Vitruvius in constructing 
the iustruraent. 

In the Rawlinson collection of MSS. at Oxford, there is a 
didactic poem, entitled “ Ars Musica,” which, though ano¬ 
nymous, contains internal evidence of having been written 
by Gerbert. It is composed in Latin monkish rhyme, ex¬ 
cept where such technical terms occurred, as could not 
possibly be reduced to metre. The last chapter of this 
work is a se[)arate treatise, of a very few pages, under the 
title of “ Rbythmomachia,” or the battle of numbers and 
figures, which is universally allowed to have been written 
by Gerbert. It was composed as a kind of game, soon after 
the arrival of the Arabian figures or ciphers in Europe, for 
which the author gives rules resembling those for chess. 
Hence some of his biographers say, that it is to Gerbert we 
are indebted for the Arabic numerals. Certainly such at¬ 
tainments were indications of no common mind, and in¬ 
duced the vulgar to suspect that he was addicted to magic ; 
an absurd notion, which Platina had adopted, for he says 
that he obtained the papacy by ill arts, and that be left his 
monastery to follow the devil. He allows him, indeed, the 
merit of a sincere repentance; but mentions some prodi¬ 
gies at his death, which will claim little regard on the tes¬ 
timony^ of such a writer. 

On his rise to the papacy we shall be brief. In 991, 
Hugh Capet promoted him to the archbishopric of llheims; 
but this elevation was a source of disquiet to him, and after 
much contention, he was obliged to resign the see to Ar- 
nulf, the natural son of Lothaire, king of France, who had 
been formerly deposed from it. This was in 997, and at 
the same time Otho III. conferred upon him the archbi¬ 
shopric of Ravenna; and on the death of pope Gregory V. 
in 999, be was elected to the papal dignity, when he as¬ 
sumed the name of Silvester. The acts of his pontificate 
were but few, and not at all important. In 1000 he is said 
to have conferred on Stephen I., king of Hungary, the royal 
title, with the famous crown, the palladium of that king¬ 
dom, and to have constituted him perpetual legate of the 
holy see, with power to dispose of all ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fices. It was also in this century that the plan of the holy 
war was formed ; and towards the conclusion of it, the sig¬ 
nal was given by our learned pontiff, in the first year of bis 
pontificate, in an epistle, written in the name of the church 
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of Jerusalem, to the clmrch universal throughout the world, 
in which the European powers are solemnly exhorted to 
succour and deliver the Christians in Palestine. The pon¬ 
tiff s exhortations, however, were only regarded by the 
inhabitants of Pisa. 

Silvester died in 1003. His “ Epistles,” of which 161 
are still extant, contain many curious particulars respecting 
natural philosophj'. They were publisiied at Paris in 1611, 
4to, and are also in the “ IVibl. Patrum,” Duchesne’s col¬ 
lection, and the collection of the councils.* 

SiLVESTllE (IsR.'tEi,), a celebrated Erench engraver, 
was born August 15, l(!'2l, at Nanci, of a good family, 
originally Scotch. After his father’s decease, he went to 
Paris, where Israel Henriet, his mother’s brother, a skil¬ 
ful engraver, gladly received him, and eilncated liiin as his 
ow'n son. He drew till tlie views of Paris ami its environs, 
engraved them with great suceoss, and went twice after¬ 
wards to Rome, whence he brought tlie great mimber of 
fine Italian views which be lias leli ns. Louis XIV. being 
at lengtli iiilornied of tliis artist’s groat genius, employed 
him to engrave all the royal palae'/s, conquered piaces, ike. 
and appointed him drawing master to the danphin, allow¬ 
ing liini a consideralile pension licsides, with apartments in 
the Louvre. Silvestre niarrietl Henrietta Selineart, a lady 
celebrated both for her wit and beauty, who dying in Sep¬ 
tember I GSO, be erected a superb monument to her me¬ 
mory in the church of St. Germain I’Auxerrois. He died 
October 11, 1091, aged seventy. 

His works, which are very numerous, consisting of up¬ 
wards of 700 prints, are executed with a line point, and in 
a neat, clear style. The distant parts of his landscapes, in 
particular, arc very finely expressed. They arc very slight, 
yet no part of them is confused ; but the ellect is exceed¬ 
ingly agreeable to the eye. 7’herc are several volumes of 
his prints to be purchased in France, the value of which 
varies according to the goodness of the impressions. Hence 
those published near his time are in most request, and for 
the same reason the large collection published in 4 vols. 
oblong fol. in 1750, sells at a very inferior price.’* 

I Dupi,._Beriogton’s Lit. History of the Middle Ages.— Runiey’s Hist, ot 

Music.— Barotiii Annates.— Bower’s Hist, of the Popes.— Saxii Oiiomast. 
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